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PREFACE 


The firm stand of Catholic teaching on many contemporary American 
social problems has made it plain that a book by Cathohcs, done in the 
hght of Catholic ethical doctrmes, would be welcome both to Cathohc 
students who seek a clear statement of current problems from the 
Cathohc point of view and to non-Cathohcs who are interested m Catho- 
hc social thinking and teachmg At best, this book will be no more than 
that It follows m general plan the organization found in the average 
text on social problems, but with the following notable deviations 

(1) there is no separate section on the family, as the authors feel that 
this central umt m social organization is best treated in integration 
with the population problem in which the family so largely figures, 

(2) more than customary emphasis is laid on international relations, 

on the assumption that recent crises m Europe and the Orient have 
aroused a new mterest m the causes and prevention of war, (3) the 
mcreasmg apprehension of thinking men everywhere over our approach- 
ing population dechne has been met with a full and detailed account 
of the population problem In connection with tl|is last-pomi;?;j attempt 
has been made to deal with the problem of bujh conpfoj from a new 
pomt of view The authors have generally endeavored to (jhoose prob- 
lems which have significant importance for hurnan w^ara and ‘^hich 
are hkely to remain major problems for several decadfeS' Tt' is 'hardly 
necessary to add that the inteLhgent citizen w|ll wish to uridersfand 
and to think through such problems } 

Though the book is presented primarily for the college student en- 
rolled in a course in social problems or social pathology, the general 
reader can follow it with ease and profit It shoiild prove to be a good 
background text for those who^tetfld to take up social work In those 
colleges where Murray’s Introductory Sociology ^ is now m use this 
book may either follow or precede that text Although the same topic 
IS touched upon occasionally in both texts (almost a necessity m any two 
sociology books covermg such broad fields), the afithors have made an 
effort to avoid needless overlapping by discussmg in this book only 
what is necessary in order to present a complete picture of a problem, 
some aspects of which may be dealt with in the earher text Thus the 

^ Rev Raymond W Murray, CSC, Introductory Sociology (F S Crofts & Co , New 
York, 1935) , 
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PREFACE 


two lexis rctnain distinct, the earlier one dealing largely with pure or 
descriptive soaology, and thu with applied or practical sooology Chiefly 
for the general reader and the student whose soaology is confined to 
a soaal-problcms course, an introductory chapter explaining the nature 
of soaology and the soaal sacaoct is given- Since no two teachers at 
p res en t will agree as to just which problems should be studied m the 
socul-problcms course or as to the relative weight to be given to dif 
ferent problems, some teachers will probably prefer to expand, and 
othen to burry over, certain parts of this text- Fortunately there is 
plenty of free and low priced pamphlet material available for supple 
mentary class use. 

As m most coUaboranoni, each writer u chiefly responsible for eex 
tain sections. The semor author however bcsidca contribugng Parti 
One, Two and Three, has edited the entire mannsenpL In doing so, 
he has conUnually submitted his viewpoints to the judgment of the 
junior author (who has wntten Parts Four Five, and Six) in order to 
present the loaal woHcers pomt of view as well as the sociologist s. 
Both wnten realize full well that a book of thu nature u esscntiafly a 
cyntheus but both believe chat a litany of footnote references dxi- 
couraga the average reader They have therefore avoided footnotes 
wherever it could be assumed that the teacher would recognise obvious 
sources. And they here express their thanks to the many authors of 
special treatises on poverty cnimoology duld welfare, social work, 
populatKJii, immigration, and the Negro whose materials were used 
m the preparation of thu text. Quotations, of course, have been duly 
credited. Selected bibliographies arc provided at the end of certain 
chapters, but mention of a publication therem docs not imply that its 
ethical viewpoints arc endorsed The writers are grateful to fellow 
faculty m em b ers , Mr Fraoas J O’Malley and Mr Thomas J Stntcb, 
for assistance m the preparation of the manuscript, and to the stofi of 
the u m v erii ty library for the help they gave whenever they ^verc called 
upon. The senior author also wishes to thank Dean Charles C, Miltncr 
CJS C,, of the College of Arts and Letters, who managed to find tunc 
to read most of the manusenpt, and Mr William B Murray who ar 
ranged the index. The junior author u especially grateful to bu wifc^ 
Elsie Gtbcl Flynn, for constant ossuiance and encouragement. Both 
authors arc grateful to the con fr eres who used most of this raatenal in 
mimeograph form m thar classes and so were able to make some very 
practical suggesuoni. 


R.W M 
F TF 
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PART I 

THE STUDY OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS 




CHAPTER I 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
AND 

CATHOLIC SOCIAL PRINCIPLES 

In taking up the study of social problems or social pathology the 
student is deahng with apphed sociology In some cases he will have 
had a previous introductory course m general or pure sociology; m 
other instances the social-problem course will precede the general 
course It matters httle which sequence is followed, some instructors 
beheve that it is best to capture the interest of the begmmng student 
by havmg him study the more practical problems before attemptmg to 
emphasize prmciples 

I The Study of Social Problems 

In case there has been no previous orientation course in social 
sciences, it might be well to explain here that sociology, of which ap- 
phed sociology is a part, is one of the so-called social sciences Un- 
fortunately, there is still considerable confusion as to what is meant 
when a student says he is interested in the field of soaal saence On 
the other hand, if one speaks of the “physical sciences,” an immediate 
mental association suggests such phenomena of the inorganic world 
as are studied m physics, chemistry, astronomy, or geology “Biolog- 
ical sciences” likewise indicate a very definite association with particular 
organic or hvmg phenomena Unfortunately “social saence,” dealing 
with the phenomena of the superorgamc or social world, is sometimes 
used mcorrecdy as a synonym for sociology, and m other instances as 
a synonym for econoimcs Many teachers beheve that the term is most 
helpful when used to include sociology, economics, and pohtics. If we 
judge by the various groups affiliated with the Social Science Research 
Counal, “social science” includes not only soaology, economics, and 
politics, but history, psychology, anthropology, and statistics as well 
The broadest classifications include ethics, law, human geography, 
social work, and comparative rehgion in addition 
Although social life is a unity, for purposes of intensive study it has 

3 



4 SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

beta found best to segregate certain human activitiei and to study than 
under a qKoal title. In this way the difTcrcnt toaal sacnce* hare 
evolved- While the field of the various social sacncci u being defined 
gradually by custom almost as much as by logical division, the student 
will find that economics (also called political economy), for example, 
studies the production and distnbudon of wealth and the problems in- 
volvcd m earning a hving, while politics (political sacncc) has to 
do with the sacncc of government. At certain points one soaal sacncc 
will overlap another thus indicating the closeness of their relationslup. 
In other instances a single problem \vill be studied by two or more 
soaal sacncet, thou gh usually from dificrcnt vicivpoints Thus un- 
employment, chiefly an economic problem, may be touched upon m 
sociology as well. In the one the emphasis will be upon the cai^ 
possible remedies for this economic maladjustment, m the other 
social cSccts of unemptoyment will be cmphaiucd- 


I SOCIAL mOBLEXtS DEFIKO 


Some years ago it was customary for Amcncan authors to 
“the’* soaal problem rather than of soaal problems- In doing » they 
m mmd the grave economic disorders which had appeared m o^r 
laustM fatre industrialized soaety Many European wnters stiU ^ 
the same phrase. Thus Pope Pius XI though using the phrase m 
plural, had m mind chiefly these same economic disorders wnen^ 
urged Catholics to greater zeal “m the solution of loaal problems, ^ 
the cncychcal Qumiragentno Anno This, however is not the sense 
which “soaal problem" is used m American sociology today 
It IS easy to understand the limi ted meaning which is 
tached to the term social problems" outside Amcncan 
ardn. Surely our econotme (hsorden arc problems of the greatest 
concern. Furthermore, the economic disorders of modem 
so far reaching m thor soaal effects that one may easily regard 
coUccavcly as “the" problem of modcni soaety When one rccaiu 
about one fifth of the entire American population was hvmg ^ ^ 
federal or local rehef money m February 1936, it is easy to imag^^ ^ 
effects of the basic cconormc problem upon what arc gcncrany 
garded as the ducf soaal problems of American soaology 
poverty vice, crime, divorce desertion juvemlc delinquency a y 
like. Because of this interrelationship the student of sociology 
be well grounded m economies. ^ 

Just as an analysis of the dcnvation of the name “sociology ^ 

L.aim foaus (companion) and the Greek hgot (sacncc), 
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throw very much hght upon the nature of modern sociology,^ it is 
likewise true that brief defimtions of social problems are so inade- 
quate that some books on social problems do not even attempt to 
furnish definitions This unfortunate situation has resulted from the 
fact that the selection of the particular social problems to be dealt with 
m sociology has been the result of accidental and historical develop- 
ments rather than of strict logical divisions and distinctions. Because 
of this fact we do not find uniformity m the problems treated m the 
various social-problem texts, nor do we find entire agreement as to 
which belong to the domain of pure or general sociology rather than to 
applied sociology One of the briefest definitions is that of L K Frank 
a social problem “appears to be any difficulty or misbehavior of a fairly 
large number of persons which we wish to remove or correct”^ Ac- 
cording to a recent analysis of definitions by James H S. Bossard, social 
problems consist of the foUowmg six elements “(a) social situations, 
(b) which are a product of group hfe, (c) involving a substantial 
number of persons, (d) characterized as constituting a threat to social 
well-being, (e) as defined by the mores of the group, and (f) which 
must be dealt with in an organized and concerted way ” ® Because the 
recognition of a social problem depends m many mstances upon the 
social standards accepted in a particular community (the mores), a 
rise in the standards of a group may at first seem to increase the num- 
ber of Its social problems On this account statements about the alleged 
rise m the extent of certain social problems m recent years must be ac- 
cepted with caution. 

1 VALUES DERIVED FROM STUDYING SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

Apart from mental disciplme, each college course should contribute 
some specific value to the student’s mental or emotional equipment 
What are the special contributions to be derived from the study of soaal 
problems or applied sociology ? Before we proceed to answer this ques- 
tion, It may be well to point out that a distmction is usually made be- 
tween the study of social problems and social work Social work is an 
art or techmque m which the student learns to make use of the con- 
tributions of many fields — medicme, psychiatry, law, statistics, eco- 
nomics, and pohtics, as well as sociology — in attempting to bring about 


1 For a description o£ the nature and scope of soaology see Rev Raymond W Murray, 
CSC, Introductory Soaology (F S Crofts & Co , New York, 1935), Chapter I For ad- 
ditional matenal on the nature and study of soaal problems, see Harold Phelps, Con- 
temporary Soaal Problems (1938), Chapter I and Part IV 

2 "Soaal Problems,” American Journal of Soaology, Volume 30, January, 1925, page 463 
8 Soaal Change and Soaal Problems (Harper & Brothers, New York, 1938), page 3 
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a hannoDiou* adjustment between a maladjusted person or group and 
the surrounding social cnvironnicnt. Applied sociology, on the other 
hand, is supposed to be a aacnee, even though it is concerned with prac 
Gcal problems and purposes 

Bossaid has described tune possible contributions made by applied 
sociology * These arc given here not merely to suggest motives for the 
study of loaal problems, but also to help the student to sec the close 
relationship between the study of soaai problems and what is 
pure soaology Bossard believes that applied sociology must revitalize 
much of pure sociology Since the college student usually tahes more 
than one course in soaology it is well for him to know some of the 
cntxosnu of pure soaology which sue made by specialists m applied 
soaology 

Bossard j analysis of the contributions of applied soaology and of 
some of the weaknesses of pure soaology may be summanzed bneSy 
as follows (i) The sacnnfic study of social problems should help the 
student to develop an objective atutude” towards any social problem, 
just os the study of psychiatry helps him to become objective in analyt 
mg his own mental and emotional problems. Although complete ob- 
jecavicy u sddam achieved m either instance, without some degree of 
this qukbty of emocioaal control one cannot see maladjustments clearly 
whether they be personal or soaai m nature, (a) In addition to clanty'' 
of vision the study of applied soaology should furnish the student with 
an "objective desenpuen" of a soa^ problem. Without an accurate 
picture of the chief facts involved m any soaai problem one cannot 
p roce ed very far in amchorating it. (3) The study of soaai problems, 
since It IS more concerned with real life situations than with the de 
vclopment of technical con ce p ts , should help the student to a better 
understanding of the "causes" of soaai disorganization (4) The study 
of soaai problems should point out proper remedial procedure and 
show that the "sbort-cut" solunons of many soaai reformers, aimed at 
surface symptoms rather than baste causes of social ills, arc predestined 
to failure. (5) The student of social problems can utilize many of the 
concepts developed by the pure soaologut in order to thrmv light upon 
the genesis of soaai problems, W L Thomas’s "four wishes," for ex 
ample, may be uuhz^ fay showing how a wish for new experience, 
secunty recognioon, or response frequently operates in the develop* 
roent of a criminal career (6) Apphed sociology can develop a broad 
comprehensive program of reform embraang all soaai needs, rather 
than limit its study to those ipcofic problems which happened 10 ap- 
« Of cit„ pata jj-n 
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peal to certain social-work groups m the past (7) The scientific study 
o£ social problems and the observation of social experiments should 
lead not only to a correction of social evils, but also to a knowledge of 
the ways and means of “controlling” the social setting in such a way 
as to ensure social progress (8) In this social planning apphed sociology 
must of necessity be concerned with “objectives ” Although it must be 
admitted that one’s estimate of progress often depends upon his par- 
ticular scale of values, it is futile to attempt to improve social conditions 
by so-caUed “scientific methods” if objectives and values are thereby to 
be Ignored (9) Finally, by showing that sociology has practical use- 
fulness, apphed sociology can help to give pure sociology a firmer 
position m the university curriculum 

3 THE “scientific ATTITUDE” 

In suggesting particular values to be derived from the study of either 
pure or apphed sociology many writers stress the development of what 
they call a “scientific attitude ” Likewise, they urge the use of the 
“scientific method” m sociology Because of diversified concepts of what 
IS meant by “scientific attitude” or “scientific method,” a word of 
warning would seem to be in order here 

Sociology, like psychology and education, has in recent years become 
apprehensive about its prestige among the other sciences, so much so 
that m the effort to become more and more scientific it has attempted 
to borrow m full the method of the physical sciences According to this 
viewpomt, the search for knowledge about man m his social relations 
is to be confined solely to those things which are objectively apparent 
Consequendy conscience, free will, and the soul may not be considered 
as a part of man’s make-up by the “scientific” social scientist, smce these 
are not objectively apparent to the senses Likewise, man’s future 
destiny in the divme order is ruled out, as are divine revelation, the 
moral law, and even God Himself, for these things cannot be objec- 
tively detected or measured accordmg to the method of the physical 
scientist “All preconceived notions should be abandoned by the student 
of sociology,” It IS sometimes said, with such authors “preconceived 
notion” often means a Christian philosophy The study of man is thus 
reduced pretty much to the technique used in studying insects, for a 
truly scientific attitude, we are told, must exclude ideals, philosophy, 
and even a desire to reform, since these things might prevent pure 
research or color its findings Such a “scientific” attitude in education 
has very apdy been described as that of the animal tramer Certainly 
no one who calls himself a good Christian nor, we beheve, a good 
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sociologist can adopt in While Bossard inclines to view man as a mere 
tm itn al in some of his recommendations dealing with eugenics, even 
he senses the futility of a “sacntific attitude** which would ignore values 
and objectives entirely All rcharm assumes certam goals, and goals pre 
sumc defimte values consequently, a lacntific attitude such as that 
urged by some soaologists would prevent any soaal reform. 

A httle thought should show that it is ridiculous for any soaal 
saentist to attempt to limit himself to the methods of the physical 
sacntist. The sacnofic method of the physical saentist is excellent m 
Its place, and it is to be commended as far as it is of service m the 
social sacnccs, but m dealing with human pcrsonahtics, m studying 
human life, habits, and thought, one must, to say the least, broaden his 
vision if he IS really to understand man and hii society The rather m 
tangible element of "human, nature" is fundamental in every soaal 
situation. 

As a matter of fact, even the ph)?sical saenccs are abandoning thrar 
former smugness and arc now admitting that philosophy and religion 
arc not necessarily m conflia with their findings. Many of the leading 
physical sacntisa arc saying that, at least as far as the Otbolic Church 
IS concerned, the alleged confiicci of the past were not between saetice 
and the Church, but between the philoso^y of some saentuts and that 
of the Church. As Hilaire Belloc has put it, the conflict was ‘Ticcween 
that matcnalmic philosophy in the atmosphere of which physical sacacc 
has been taught outside the Cathobc Church and the philosophy of the 
Catholic Church." Fortunately for true sacncc, the materialistic philos- 
ophy "m the atmosphere of whidi physical sacncc has been taught 
outndc the Cathobc Church" is rapidly breaking down Perhaps it may 
be presumed, dicn, that soaal sacncc, which has always attempted to 
copy the physical sacnccs, will soon abandon its materialism and admit 
that one may be giuded by a Christian philosophy of life and at the 
tame time have a sacntific attitude. On the other hand, as "E xhibi t A" 
of a recent attcrapit to inject the old matenahstic "sacntific" attitude 
into the solution of soaal problems we might take note of the organixa 
aon of the National Soaety for the I/Cgahxanon of Euthanasia, which 
announced a plan to introduce bills into the various legislatures to 
legahzc "mercy killings.” Sudi an amazing program is nathcr moral nor 
sacatihc, as the editor of America has poinicd out so well 

Fran the standpoint of Chnjtian morals, it may be said at once dut there 
n DO such thmg as a "mercy lulling " To kill a nek man, other at ht o^o 
request or against hu wiH, is plain murder a cnroc that calls epon iw lof 
vengeance. The individual is obliged to prolong hu life by ariog toe tus 
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health and by using all reasonable means to regain it should he fall ill. Nor 
can the state kill a man, simply because he is ill and, m the opmion of physi- 
cians, incurably ill The state may take life only for the commission of crime 
Hence the state cannot authorize either the physician, the public executioner, 
or any individual or society to terminate the life of a sick man Nor may the 
individual give this authorization, for the simple reason that authority here 
resides solely in God 

To Christians the case is clear, but it may be viewed from another angle 
“Euthanasia” means the death of an individual, but it implies far more It 
spells the death of all progress m medical science A disease will remain “in- 
curable” as long as we do not try to cure it The medical profession has stored 
up knowledge by trying to cure sick people, not by killing them out of hand 
The second process is probably easier, and is certainly quicker But it is the 
easy way out, and easy ways bring skill and knowledge to no profession It is 
the sworn duty of the medical man to use every means at his disposal to pro- 
long life, and to the degree that he neglects this duty he is faithless to his 
profession, and guilty of murder, should death result ® 


11 . Catholic Social Principles 

Father C. C Martindale, S J , laments the fact that there is a certain 
fluidity and mstabihty m modern social relations as a result of which 
people and nations are ceasmg to attach a value to one’s “word of 
honor ” In fact, there is growing a tendency to cease to attach value to 
anything, he says, a condition which can result only m personal and 
group demorahzation Father Martmdale beheves that not the least of 
the causes of this singular condition is the way of work forced on 
modern man by mdustriahzation. The modern man no longer makes 
anything — machmes do that; he does not even conceive of a “whole,” 
since what he does is so minute a part of it He can therefore attach no 
value except a wage to what he does, and he naturally transfers this 
attitude to all his hvmg This tendency of our times is one which 
Cathohcs must be on guard against, for their hves revolve around 
fixed values Cathohcs, whether they hve under a guild or a mass- 
production system, must constantly refer to objective moral principles 
both m their social relations and m their inner personal conduct Out 
of this situation there has developed in every age a body of Cathohc 
social prmciples In describmg the development of modern Catholic 
social prmciples, which will be the work of the rest of this chapter, we 
shall treat the subject under the folio wmg four headings (i) Sociology 
in Catholic Colleges, (2) Cathohc Socioeconomic Principles, (3) Catho- 
hc Action, and ,(4) The “Christian Sociologists ” 

® “Mercy Killings” (editonal), America, Volume 48, January 29, 1938, page 396 Used 
by permission 
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I *oaoux;Y w cathouc coliicei 

Frequently the quetuon u asked, “Hew docs tociok>gy as taught m 
Catholic colleges differ from that taught m iccular schools?” Oh- 
viously. Catholic college teaching takes a firm stand on such matters 
as divorce, birth control, stenlizatioo, and euthanasia, whatever may 
be taught on these m secular colleges. The remedies proposed by 
Catholics m the study of such problems as poverty, overpopulation, 
domestic discord, unemployment, crime, and mental defiaency will 
also be based on and guided by the moral law of the Church, When we 
consider the scope of the problems just mentioned it becomes apparent 
that Catholic prmaplcs must inva^ a very large part of the study of 
social problems. If we recall also what has just been said concenung the 
use of “scientific method,” the stand of the CathoUc becomes clear m the 
face of much modem sociological thought- It is this whole ntuatioQ 
wduch has given us Catholic, in contradistinction to secular, looolqgy 
m America. Though at one tune there might have been a Protestant 
sociology which also differed from secular sociology the dumt^raaon 
of any particular philosophy which may be called disonctly Protestant 
today finds us with no sooological viewpoint which is acc ep ted by all 
Protestants. 

Basically the contrast between sociology as it is taught in Catbobc 
and in most secular schools u nothmg more than the contrast between 
Catholic and secular cdocanon in gtneraL CathoUc education is very 
much concerned with the development of a consaoumess of spintual 
values and a respect for fixed ethical prmaplcs, along with the impart 
mg of tradition^ secular knowledge. Catholic sociology insists, there 
fore, that along with the vanous approaches to sociology — psycholog 
ical, cultural, ecological, methodological, and philosophical — sound 
spiritual and ethical values must be interwoven also Scrular education 
tends to overemphasize working hypotheses and cxpcnraental pro- 
cedure, since It rccogmxes no unchanging spintual or ethical prmaplcs 
Catholic education insiits on the rctenoon of spiritual values and ethical 
principles m the use of the hypotheses and in the evaluation of the 
results of cxpenmcntation. 

So closely arc spintual and ethical values interwoven with the fiibnc 
of social problems that as a matter of fact no socwlogists can avoid them 
altogether even though many secular loaologuts claim to do so In 
practice such Nalucs must be faced and other affirmed or denied For 
this reason there is a ividc difference between the materialisnc atheistic 
Viewpoints mjccted mio the loaological wntings of Harry Elmer 
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Barnes and tlic generally Christian positions reflected by Emory S. 
Bogardus, to take only two non-Catholic sociologists. In classroom 
lectures and discussions on sociolog)', where the professor feels even 
greater freedom in expressing his personal viewpoints on religion and 
philosophy, the acceptance or the rejection of particular spiritual and 
ethical principles must of necessity characterize his viewpoints in the 
study of social problems, problems which usually involve vital human 
relationships Catholic sociology is frank, both m its statement of 
Christian principles and in its resolution to adhere to them m dealing 
with problems of social relations Secular sociology is evasive in its 
philosophy, which usually turns out to be only that held by a particular 
writer at a particular time Catholic and secular sociology differ also 
in dicir fundamental conception of the very nature of society itself 
In comparing the Catholic idea of society, as described in the encyclical 
On the Reconstf action of the Social Oidci by Pope Pius XI, with that 
of secular sociolog)'. Dr Clarence J Enzler showed that the latter view- 
point includes only the ideas of man’s social nature and need of 
temporal earthly happiness, while denying that which Cathohes insist 
upon in addition, namely, authority in religion and the need of eternal 
happiness ° On this account it has been said that the postulates of a 
Christian sociology include all the basic tenets of religion and morahty 
Claiming to ignore religion and morahty, secular sociology attempts to 
view man from what it chooses to call a purely scientific viewpoint, 
namely, as an intelligent animal whose problems are entirely material 
On this account it probably could be said that Communists are the most 
logically-mmded secular sociologists, since their sole aim is the material 
satisfaction of the greatest number Although some secular sociologists 
will say that sociology in Cathohe colleges is unscientific because it is 
colored by Christian theology and philosophy, Cathohe sociologists 
reply that it is scientific just because of that mixture. 

2. CATHOLIC SOCIOECONOMIC PRINCIPLES 

At those pomts where sociology touches upon economic and pohtical 
reform, and they are many, secular sociologists are wholly disumted 
A few are still inchned towards “rugged individualism” or latssez faire 
m mdustry (“economic hberahsm”) , many more are for drastic legisla- 
tive reforms to correct the abuses of the present order, while not a few 
mchne rather strongly towards either sociahsm or communism. Al- 
though there was no “Cathohe pohey” relative to the economic prob- 

® “Soaology in the Cathohe College,” The Cathohe World, Volume 143, July, 1936, 
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Icms created by the mdimnal revolution until 1891, even before the 
middle o£ the century a number of Catholic leader* had commenced to 
attack laxssez /orre and to point out that Chruoan pnnaplcs of justice 
and chanty were being violated by most mdustnaUsti Among the*c 
leaden were Frednek Ozanam, Villc Neuve Bargemont, and Count 
Albert dc Mun m France, Buhop von Kctteler in Germany and Car 
dinaJ Manning m England, At thu time it is mtcrcsting for m to note 
that these early cntics of mdustnal abuses were often frowned upon 
and regarded as radicals not only by non-CatboUcs but even by ultra 
conservative Cathohes, who were either blind to the miting abuses, 
or too closely associated with the excessive profits denved from them 
to want to tec. In 1891 Pope Leo XIII shocked the latter group* by 
endorsing most of the vicwpomta advocated by these so-called radical 
Catholic leaders, m his now famous cncychcal On the Condition of 
Labor which branded laissex fatre mduttnalum as unethical and laid 
down prmapics upon which Christian social reform must proceed. 
Smcc 1891 therefore, it may be said that there have been certam clearly 
defined general pnnaples of ethics governing mdustnal relation* which 
good Cathohes must accept. 

In recent years some confuuon ha* been caused by the failure of 
many Amencan Catholics to understand that the encyclicals addressed 
to the world could not do much more than assert basic moral pnnaples 
bearing upon econormc problem*. It would be irnposahlc m such docu* 
meats to attempt to cover every mmntc detail mvolved m achieving 
social justice throughout the world. Furthennorc, it might be imprudent 
to attempt to do sev for the conactc measures which will embody the 
ideals expounded m the encyclicals are more the work of the economist 
than of the theologian. As Archbishop Stntch said m the opening 
sermon of the National Cathobc Soaal Action Conference at Mil 
waukec in May 1938 "The Church fixe* the moral pnneiplc* to which 
free soaal and economic bduvior must conform and she state* these 
pnnaplc* in terms of contemporary soaal and economic pnicdcc. 
Consequently in the cncyclicais only general suggestions are made, 
smcc the detail* of the economic reform* necessary to bring about social 
justice are not always dear even to modem economist* and in many 
instances can be perfected only by expenmeatauon Catholics, there 
fore, should not expect to have a shnple program of coanomic reform 
outlined to them by the Church or even to find complete agreement 
among Catholic leader* concerning various proposed economic meas- 
ure* merely because the soaal encyclicals have defined sound ethical 
standard*. However as Father John F Cronm, S.S., pomt* our Caih 
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olics ‘should noi talvc ilic ridiculous posiuon of espousing in theory the 
tcnclunus of the cncsclicnls hut nullifying this jX)sition by talking 
snpidK nhom the " \mcricnn way'* (which is that of rugged indiNidual- 
isin) nnd rem lining indifferent to all detailed measures of economic 
and political reform He sn\s 

After principles and nhjrcuscs ln\c been stated, then comes the problem 
of clear, oh)ccii\c economic studs If this stud) is complete and thorough, we 
shall have I'efnre us the practical means of rcah/ing the Pope’s ideal . 

In worl mu out driails there ma) he genuine disagreement as to the wisdom 
of certain mean*- 'Ibis is quite another thing, howcacr, from the blanket 
condemnation of all ciTorts to improac the economic sjstcm This latter 
practice IS an oprcssion of pure tndisidualism, a philosophy severely de- 
nounced h\ the Popes * 

While the Catholic mdustrni relations code rejects both socialism 
and communism. 11 agrees w’lth both of these in branding many of the 
practices of modern industry as \icious .ind uigusi Since many of the 
proposiuons m the Caihohc code of soci.il justice, laid dowm by Pope 
Leo XIII and cxitandcd forty yc.irs later by Pope Pius XI in the en- 
cyclical On the Rcconstrtictton of ihc Social Order, arc treated else- 
where in this tot, they need not he repeated here Their explanation in 
detail must he reserved, of course, to special treatises on economics or 
social ethics A good brief summary of Catholic socioeconomic teach- 
ing which reflects the principles of the encyclicals is contained in the 
following excerpt taken from a recent report of tlic National Catholic 
Welfare Conference 

1 Develop strong labor unions and employers’ associations not only for 
collective bargaining but for their joint guidance of all industry so as to 
obtain the standards of the Encyclical on income, prices, work, and owmer- 
ship, and do the same for farming and the professions (th.at is, develop the 
vocational group system of the Encyclicals) 

2 Pass laws for the regulation of unfair competition and monopoly, for 
the protection of labor and for some public ownership, but at every oppor- 
tunity have the laws throw the power of self-government upon democratically 
organized industries and professions so they will grow and develop 

3 Cooperate in international economic life m the same manner and spint 

The aim is a new cooperating society, at home and abroad, obtaining 

peace and plenty for all ® 

Recent Emphasis Upon Encyclicals 

The study of the social encyclicals mentioned above has been stimu- 
lated greatly by the recent insistence of Pope Pius XI upon the estab- 

'^“A Living Wage Today,” The Sign, Volume 17, June, 1938, page 651 

® Communism in the Untied States, 1937, pages 30-31 Used by permission 
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l u bm cp t of the social ragn q£ Chnit m modem toaety, to be brought 
about by Catholic lay apottla working with the hierarchy Unfortu- 
nately, however, the two encyclicals, variously referred to ai the “labor 
encyclicals** and the “soaal encychcals,** have not been widely known 
even among Catholics, outside courses m economics and social Khir* 
in. Catholic colleges, until very recently In this connection it might be 
said that, though such American pioneers as Monsignor Jo^ A, 
Ryan and Father Joseph Husslem S and their pupils have been !cc 
tunng and wnting fcr many years on the ckxinnes of Leo XIII, 
chiefly for cducatoJ groups, the majonty of the Catholic and non 
Cathohe masses probably heard of Ac encyclicals for the first time 
through the early radio speeches of FaAer Charles E. Coughlin. No 
doubt Ac sudden popularity of FaAcr Coughlin was due as much to 
Ac popular appeal of Ac fundamental justice inherent m Ac doctrines 
of Ac soaal encyclicals, Ac need for whiA was awakened by Ac dc 
pressioQ, as to his unusual oratorical ability Catholic economists should 
ever be grateful to FaAa CoughUn for those early sennons whiA Ad 
*0 much to make Ac labor encyclicals more widely known. In striking 
out 10 courageously at Ac evils of Ac cniang economic order Father 
Coughlin was, after all, but following in Ac footsteps of Monagnor 
Ryan, who at an earlier date was commonly regarded a “raAcal* and 

socuhst" by certain CaAohes who were unaware of Ac contents of 
Lcos eacychcal. In enuemng Ac CatiM:)hc neglect of Lcos message 
Monsignor Ryan said m 1931 

The use of Ac cocydical (Rcrum Nova rum ^ has been too tumd, too gen- 
eral, too gready lacking m courageous and pern pent appheanon to contempo- 
rary conaiUans, Had Ac injunction laid upon the dergy and laity in the 
concluding paragraphs of Ac docament be^ heeded to a degree that w*s 
easily pouiHc, we Aould have m the world today a ffreater measure of 
soaal lusoce, deeper and more general fncoAhip for the ChurA on Ac 
part of those without, and fewer deflections from the Catholic body * 

According to the dynamic Father J F T Pnnee, we have been slow 
m bnngmg about the reforms advocated by Ac loaal cncychcab largely 
because of otif failure to recognize Ac fact that our post Refonnatjon 
soacty has retained only an cvcr-diaunishing spiritual influence**® As 
n result of Avs lack of a vinlc spiritual mflucncc, by slow and subtle 
measures Acre has finally come to be instituted in our midst a pseudo* 
ethical cuk m which Mammon u retained under the guise of a rdiglon. 
For those humane souls who sec Ac tcmble abuses of modern finance 

• •‘Sane Effem *Renjm Nowuto, *■ Ammem VoJnmt Aprfl 35 . IJJ* P’S* 59- 
Uiol br permiufci®. 

i*Crrdmv (TIk Bmce Pufilbrnni Cn^ MilirnJiee. I9S7) 
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capualism wiih its smug lip service to Chnslianity, and who unfortu- 
naicly fail to distinguish true religion from its modern counterpart, it 
IS only natural, he ‘^ays, that “Christianity” should seem to have failed 
since to all practical purposes it appears to tliem to merit the charge of 
Mar\ and Lenin, that religion is “the opium of the people” 

The failure of Catholics to bring about a creative Christian revolution 
which will oNcrthrow this Mammon parading as religion has, says 
Father Prince, made many long-sufTering people turn to communism 
or fascism. It would have been far better, he believes, if the original 
substitution of Mammon for religion had come about frankly and 
violcnil), for in that ease no one would have been deceived and we 
should not ha\c had the ridiculous situation m which the Church is re- 
garded by many chiefly as the divinely appointed guardian of priv- 
ilege and property Father Prince insists upon an immediate bloodless 
revolution against the modern materialism in our economic philosophy, 
a revolution which will go deep enough to reach and transform the 
souls of men While it is probably true that some of our good priests 
have as }ct failed to see clearly the violations of social ethics which have 
moved Father Prince and others to such forceful language, there is 
ample evidence today that through special summer institutes on eco- 
nomics and industrial ethics for the clergy, and by other means, both 
clergy' and laity arc rapidly catching up with the “justice first” pro- 
grams outlined by our great Popes Leo and Pius.^^ 

3. CATHOLIC ACTION 

Closely paralleling the recent spread of the ideas contained m the 
“social encyclicals” of Leo and Pius, there has been another movement 
known as Catholic Action Since the American literature on Cathohe 
Action written before Cardinal Pacelh clarified the term for us m 1930 
is very confusing and sometimes leaves one with the false impression 
that Catholic Action is, among a great many other thmgs, a sort of 
“brass-band Cathohcity,” it will be well to go back a century or so and 
examine the circumstances which form the background for the present 
Catholic Action movement, m order that we may understand just what 
It is. 

Pope Pius XI has quoted with approval a letter which Pope Benedict XV wrote to 
the Bishop of Bergamo m 1920, a section of which reads as follows "Let no member of 
the clergy suppose that activity of this kind is something foreign to his priestly ministry 
because the field m which it is exercised is economic It is precisely in this field that the 
eternal salvation of souls is imperilled Therefore it is Our will that priests consider it as 
one of their duties to give as much of their life as possible to soaal science and soaal 
action, by study, observation and work ” Quoted m Pope Ptus the Eleventh by Philip 
Hughes (Shced & Ward, New York, 1937), page 277 
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For lome tunc tlicrc Las been a <x»nitant rtruggle between wbat may 
be called the tpmt of tecularum and the spint of Chniturnty Rulcn, 
]un»t», economists, philosopher*, tacntists, discoverer*, poet*, and artists 
have step by step been excluding religion from the social order 
Through these various convergmg influences a great gulf has been 
placed between God and His people, while two worlds, one secular and 
the other rcbgious, have been set up, each apart from the other In thu 
gradual process of seculanzatiofl religion has been pretty conch dezren 
out of avil soacty, and out of the family the trades, the prn W 'non*, 
and world affair* as well The idea is now widely acc^ted m non- 
Catholic circles that religion is a private matter and that consequently 
religious teachings must be ignored in all group activiQcs conducted 
outside the four walls of a church. It was against this spirit of secular 
ism that Pope Pius XI directed his cncychcal Ubt Ara^ Det m 1931 
It decreed a general mobJizaQon of the Catholic laity for a united 
campaign against this dangerous ann-God tendency This religious 
movement, which vns called Catholic Acnon, was defined by Pope 
Plus as “the parocipacion of the laity m the hierarchical aposiolatc d 
the Church," 

While It u a dogmatic truth that apostolic antbonty to teach, prea^ 
and bapOTc passed to the successor* of Peter and the Twdve, that is, to 
the Pope and the episcopacy the laity always expected to coflaho* 
rate with this apojtolate. Since the laity at least in E n gUt h -spe a ki t^ 
countries, have always ccMjpcratcd with the dergy when called upon 
to do so, perhaps it might be said that the new Catholic Action moiw* 
ment aims chiefly at rc-«nphasizmg this traditional laity-clergy associa- 
tion and at stiinulatmg it to greater achievements, cspcaally m those 
European countnes where this tradition has been somewhat forgotten^ 
Essentially therefore, Catholic Action involve# nothing more than a 
rcjuvcnatioiL As Pope Pius himself has said, 'There is nothing new 
m Catbohe Action." Lay cooperauoa m the Catholic apostolatc a par 
Ocularly nexxsaary today in all countnes for at least two reasons first, 
die numerical msuffiaency of the clergy, and, second, thar status, 
which prevents them frnm pcnctraang into many present-day social 
ctuatjons anH institutions, of necessity the pnest is segregated 
from secular occupations. On the other hand, m his dally work the 
Catholic professional man and the working man need the support of 
religion if they are to resist the appeal of secularism It is on thu ac 
count that properly oigaruzed lay activity, known as Catholic Action 
can enter the picture as the nght arm of the Church. The student who 
recalls the close assooauon bct%vccn work and religion In the mcdtcral 
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guild can appreaate by contrast the unfortunate change which has 
taken place in this relationship under modern mdustrial conditions. 

Catholic Activities, Catholic Soaal Action, and “Catholic Action’’ 

Experience has shown that wherever strongly organized Cathohc lay 
groups exist there is always a danger that the viewpoint or methods of 
a single group be mistaken by others for the official attitude of the 
Church This problem is particularly embarrassing to the Church when 
situations involving nationalism or pohtical activities are mvolved To 
avoid being misrepresented in just such situations where laymen may 
not be fully acquainted with Church doctrines or pohcies, the Church 
makes a rather fine distinction between Cathohc activities and Cathohc 
Action The splendid work of most of the Cathohc lay societies in 
America, even where it mvolves much more than the personal sancti- 
fication of Its members, is as yet, techmcally speaking, “Cathohc activ- 
ity” rather than Cathohc Action, chiefly because this work neither has 
nor, perhaps, needs any special episcopal commission “Cathohc social 
action” IS confined often to the apphcation of the social encychcals to 
our economic order Only when the united Bishops have given a commis- 
sion, as to a national orgamzation, or when the local bishop has ap- 
proved a society confined to his diocese, can it be said that a society 
engaged in apostohc work is so “maintained by the authority of the 
Bishops” that its work may be called Cathohc Action m the strict sense 
The apostolate of Catholic laymen under episcopal gmdance, or Catho- 
hc Action, has been defined by Pope Pius XI as follows 

Catholic Action consists not merely of the pursiut of personal Christian 
perfection, which is, however, before all others its first and greatest end, 
but It also consists of a true apostolate m which Catholics of every social class 
participate, coming thus to be united in thought and action around those 
centers of sound doctrme and multiple social activity, legitimately consti- 
tuted and, as a result, aided and sustamed by the authority of the Bishops 

Cathohc Action has been organized more effectively m some of the 
countries of Europe than m England or America Perhaps this is be- 
cause It was more necessary there, where m some mstances an unfor- 
tunate tradition had gradually shunted the clergy mto the sacristy and 
altogether out of contact with many of the practical problems confront- 
ing Cathohc laymen, meanwhile neglectmg to organize the latter m 
order that they might protect their own interests The Belgian J O C or 
Jeunesse Ouvnbre ChrStienne (Christian Labor Youth Movement) 
might be ated as an outstandmg example of how properly orgamzed 
and directed Cathohc laymen can offset secularism through what is 
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properly clasiificd as Catholic Actioiu The JOC. is open to young 
workers o£ both sexes from 14 to 25. Though primarily an organiza 
non of young workers, it aims at bang a workers school as well, train- 
mg Its members m Chnsuan philosophy and morality, m addition to 
proYidmg vocational guidance, recreation, and soaal service. Through 
the pressure which it has been able to c&ect as the offiaal representative 
body for young workers it has been able to obtam unproved moral 
conditions m pbces of work, as well as wage mcrcascs, factory inspcc 
tion and government subsidies for iti summer camps. The ambition of 
this organization is to reconquer the world of labor for Christ. Its 
dynamic force comes from inner arclcs of leaden who attempt to do 
apostolic work among their companions, workmg always under the 
gmdance of pnesti who have been appomicd as their spinmal guides 
by the hierarchy Leaden arc taught that they must begm by improv 
mg theu own spiritual condition. The JOC. publishes several joumali 
and employs its own paid propagandists and organizcn. Its panih 
sections meet monthly and its leaden each week, m study circles They 
have annual retreats as well as a nanorud congress The members am 
kept together under Christian influences from the tune when they 
leave school unul they enter the associations for adults. In this way 
they are able to advance theu own economic m ter erts while protectiDg 
) at Ac same tune theu lives and the hves of fellow worken against the 
influences of secularism. This movement has stemmed the former tend- 
ency under which young graduates of Catholic schools lost all con- 
tact with theu faith dunng the 6nt year of theu working life. By tbc 
same token it has dunuushed the influence of communism among 
workers. In brief, the bamcr which once separated the Belgian worker 
from his clergy ban been broken down cfiectivcly through this new or 
gaiuzcd Cathohe lay acooa- 

In the Umted States the NaQonal Catholic Welfare Conference is 
the oflnaal center for Catholic Action, which is to be earned on na 
uonally although the mdrvidual bishops dctennmc the particular pr^ 
grams to be earned on m theu dioceses. Certain programs arc gradually 
bcconung somewhat nnified nationally — for cxampl^ the Confratenuty 
of Christian Doctnne, the boys and guls YouA Programs, and the 
Legion of Decency In establishing the N C.W C. m Washington, D C* 
our biibopi provided a Department of Lay Organizations m order m 
co-opcraic more effectively with Catholic organizations which nished 
to be official vehicles of Catholic thought. By becoming affiliated with 
the N C.W C. any by organization may be certain that its program 
actually rqircscnts the mmd of the Church. 
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The importance of presenting a single front of virile Cathohaty, 
whether it is to be called Catholic Action, Cathohc social action, or 
merely Catholic activity, in which all members and ranks of the Church 
are banded together, cannot be overestimated today The united front 
has been the key to the success of such contemporary movements as 
nazism, communism, and fascism in Europe While the different 
members of the Church have always been united m the form of Christ’s 
Mystical Body, this union needs to be re-emphasized in a new unity of 
group activity In this action there must be such a fusion of ideas, wills, 
and programs as to present to our opponents a smgle front. It is only 
by such concerted action that American Cathohcs can resist those 
products of secularism which are attempting to cripple religion m 
those European countries where, alas, Catholic Action, if not Cathohc 
social action, was too long delayed It is not any particular man m 
Europe, but materialism and its creed that “might makes right” which 
IS undermining those traditions of government which formerly guar- 
anteed rehgious hberty Cathohc laymen m every country need to be 
aroused and guided to combat this spirit 

4. THE “CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGISTS” 

Inspired m all probabihty by the social encychcals and encouraged by 
the Cathohc Action movement, there has arisen in recent years a small 
but zealous group of Roman and Anglo-Catholics who would have us 
abandon the existing concihatory attempts of Cathohc sociologists to 
adapt the principles, methods, and programs of secular sociology to 
Christian prmciples, m favor of a more positive and thoroughly Chris- 
tian attack upon social problems This new social Cathohcism, “new 
m the sense that it demands a return, with a new loyalty, to the old 
truths which have characterized the teachings of the Church and the 
hves of the samts m every age,” seems not to have originated in any 
one place, but to have sprung up spontaneously and unexpectedly m 
several sectors This new movement reflects the attitude of mihtant 
Cathohcs who have become disgusted with both the materiahsm of 
the average social reformer and the timidity of Cathohcs, who, they 
beheve, should he leadmg rather than merely foUowmg in social- 
reform measures Several periodicals have sprung up in the last six 
years to serve as foci of this new movement Among these in the United 
States we have The Catholic Worker, The Christian Front, and Lit- 
urgy and Sociology Canada has The Social Forum, England, The Col- 
osseum, and France, Esprit In addition there is an Episcopahan htera- 
ture reflectmg very similar viewpomts 
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Coocdcnng fint the Roman Catholic branch of tbn movement, we 
find among iti American leaden the soaologist Father Paul Hanly 
Furfey who m hu Fire on the Earth (1936) and Three Theories oj 
Society (1937)* discard what he describes as the prag 

matic, compromising attitude which necessarily saps the vitahty of the 
Church s efibrt m the field of social re fo rm, in favor of a frankly super 
natural sociology based upon the doctrine of the Mystical Body of 
ChnsL Thou^ Father Furfey, like the authors of the social encyclicals, 
recognizes the fact that a certain amount of social Icgislanon is neces- 
sary m order to correct the present maladjustments of soacty he be 
hcves that devotees of the new soaal Cathohasm, or the ‘'personahsts," 
as he calls them, must constantly emphasize by the character of thar 
own lives the fact that “these l^;al measures do not r ep r e sen t the sum 
total of Cathohe social thoughn In descnhmg “personahst soaal ac 
tion” he says 


Hierc remsiQi the question which ever haunts the pcnonahit, "What can 
I do toiayT There are many thi^ that 1 can do tiwy to protest against 
the unfair diicribuaoo of wealth. The most urgent of these things is that I 
persooafiy should keep myself free freon any cootumnanon tnth unfair 
Dusmess methods. I can introduce tnm my own life a sunphoty of 
living which will be a sincere and effcctiTe protest against those who make 
money tbor god When I speak of voluntary pcrrcity f do not mean a povertv 
which will mvdvc any real sufienng or any notaUe hardship. can we 
not flt least strip our^ves of some of the comptody melm snperfiuiCics 
which many of us may possess? If crery one of m should become deeply coo- 
Tinccd of the evil of aTance, deejdy resolved to show m his or her own life 
an ostcntanoui contempt for the luxury and display which this world loves, 
then our hves would fera httJc centers of difinsion from which the lane and 
salutary Cathohe doonne on the use of money would gradually seep into 
the hves of those around tu. This is what we mean by pcrsoiulut soaal 
action.'* 

Many of Father Furfey t ideas arc similar to those of Emmanuel 
Mounicr and others, which arc reflected in the French magazine Er 
pni The particular viewpoint of this group is called "personahsm. 
The pcrsonahsti argue that it is useless to try to correct individual or 
soaal disorders until we have come to an agreement in afisn'crfflg 
such quciuons as “What arc we trying to make of man?" and “How 
arc we to judge whether we are proceeding In the right direction or 
not, unless we know what man u, what he is made for?" Personalism 

W'Tbe New CithoflaBn,** TA/ CAriwi#* FmJ Volnto* 1 Deconbrr 195S 

pa*e 183 
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derives its name from its emphasis upon the human personahty as a 
spiritual being and upon its claim that the modern materiahstic and 
capitahstic world is against man thus conceived as a person; its novelty 
seems to consist in its hvely expression, its formulas, and its mysticism. 

Personahsm might be described as a dynamic religious approach to 
social reform, based upon the conviction that Cathohc social philosophy 
m the past has appealed too much to logic alone and has allowed the 
Sociahsts, Communists, and others to steal the affective forces and to 
capture the imagination Cathohc social ideology must also be revolu- 
tionary, they say Personalism begins with a violent criticism of the 
estabhshed order, whether it be the finance capitahstic system, Fascism, 
Nazism, or Marxism, since all these are held to ignore man conceived 
as a person or spiritual being The personahst program would abohsh 
the prmciple of the fecundity of money, substituting for it a system of 
mutual credit The powers of the state would be so decentrahzed that 
It would play the role of a mere regulator. The personalist revolution 
must start within the individual, after this initial reform has taken 
place, the personahst is expected to work for a social revolution based 
upon Christian prmciples, rather than merely to sit back and oppose m 
turn the various rising revolutions, each of which ignores man’s spirit- 
ual digmty.^® 

Fellowship in Worship 

The “Christian Sociologists” are interested also m restormg the ht- 
urgy of the Church, the pubhc expression of our faith, to what they 
regard as its proper place m Cathohc hfe It is felt that by actively 
partiapating in groups at the sacrifice of the Mass and m other com- 
mon acts of worship Cathohcs throughout the world will be brought 
closer together m a common social expression of Christian ideals The 
modern recitative or dialogue Mass is an outgrowth of this movement 
Father Virgil Michel, OSB, regards the hturgical movement as a 
means of combating the excessive mdividuahsm of recent centuries 
Through “co-operative” prayers, he says, man can learn to break down 
that exaggerated “every man for himself’ spirit which leads to cut- 
throat competition and brings jealousy, envy, suspicion, and distrust 
in social life 

This individualism is m our blood to a rather great extent, since it has 
been the general atmosphere we have been reared m It is so much m our 
blood that it has entered mto our very rehgious life, and its effects can be 

AbW Jacques Lccicrcq, ‘Tersonalism,” The Cathohc Digest, Volume 2, November, 
^937, pages 7-9 (translated and condensed from La Citi Chrittenne) 
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iccn m the religHra* action* of ever so many Catholic*, It *how» itjdf, for 
mitance, in the fact that when Catholics ore a**cmbled together for corpo- 
rate or cooperative worship in Church on Sundays, many *ay p ra yers of their 
own mdmdual choo*ing, prayers that are entirely nnrelai w l to the p rayer s 
of their fellow worshipers, even entirely independent of the praycT'acoon 
performed by the pneit at the altar in behalf of all the assembled congrega- 
tion and of all the Church. It shows itself, moreover in the f act that man y 
Chnitmna pray only for themselves alone and not for the common brother 
hood, and again that they pray almost exclusively m words that ask firvon 
from God (ot thcnuelve* They think only of what they can get oat of 
God, each for his own satuftctioo, and not at all of what they themselves 
can and should give to God praise, thanks, adoration, atoncmenL And yet 
the original model of Prayer tke Our father given to us by Christ, natunlly 
divides into two parts of which the first is a giving unto God for His own 
take, while only the second reqnett* favors o| Goo and the whole of it i* 
a we and oitr prayer and not at ail an / and me pra yer It starts with "Our 
Father" and not "My Father " and asks later "give us our d* 3 y lircad" and 
not "give me mine ." 

It 18 said that the bane idea of the hrargical movement i* nothing more 
than the traditional Chriftian concept of "the felkwahip of soul* united 
m Christ as their Head, which fellowship is called the mystical body 
of ChnsL** 


Pacifism 

Mott of the leaders in the "Cbnspan Sociologist” group take the 
position also that, m the matter of warfare, there can be no such thing 
as a just cause for war under modem oindiDons, thus lending their 
support to Pax Romano on mtcmatioDal Catholic group which is seek 
mg to combat warfare by consaenoous objection Pax, according to The 
Casholtc WorJ^er "is not a group of pacifist* who condemn war abso* 
lutcly but IS made up of thinkin g men and women who bold that the 
conditions under whidi modem war is waged exclude the possibility 
of a just war and so they soundly and rightly can take up the position 
of coQsacntiou* objecuom" Some Catholic cnQc* have attempted to 
belittle the enthusiasm and pacifism of the “Chnstian Sociologist 
group by regarding them as impractical and ovcrcmouonal. On the 
other hand, Father James M. GilUs, editor of The Cathoite 

WoHd defends the new movement by protesting that the time for 
purely academic discussions and intellectual approaches to our social 
ills u over, and by pomung out that the Gospel itself i* do Stoic philoso- 
phy 

i* -Tte Co-epmure Moraneot tod d>e Lfaarstd VtoTCgitat. " 

Ohrrtirti *40 Somimt Atcboc, St, Pud, 1938, pax« > 4 - Uted by permwlon, 
i*May 193S- 
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The Aposllcs did not aim to produce an intellectual and emotional equi- 
librium Quite the contrary They went out to throw the world off balance, 
to turn It upside down It mattered not to them, rather they thought it to 
their advantage that the world was old and tired and disillusioned, that man 
in general and the intellectuals m particular thought that everything had been 
said that could be said and all had been done that could be done and that 
the only fit occupation for a philosopher was to wait quietly for the ultimate 
catastrophe “Nonsense'” said St Paul to the Areopagites, “the world is born 
anew I preach the Resurrection ” So they called him mad and let it go at 
that 

t 

The atDtudc of the “Christian Sociologists” towards war seems almost 
to have received episcopal endorsement in a pastoral letter of Arch- 
bishop John T McNicholas of Cincinnati, which was read m all the 
churches in soudiern Ohio during the 193S Lenten season A passage 
m the letter read as follows 

Governments that have no fixed standards of morality, and consequendy 
: no moral sense, can scarcely sciUc the question of war on moral grounds for 
Christians, who sec and know the in)ustice of pracUcally all wars in our 
modern pagan, world There is the very practical question for informed 
, Christians who acknowledge the supreme dominion of God and the Divine 
toleration of governments that reject and ignore God Will such Christians 
i in our country form a mighty league of conscientious non-combatants? The 
1 organization of such a league deserves the serious consideration of all m- 
formed Chrisuans who have the best interests of America at heart 

Peter Maurm and Dorothy Day of T/ie Catholic Woi\ei, prominent 
members of this new and enthusiastic group, favor in addition our 
emphasis of Catholic farming villages as one of the best means of 
bringing society back to the old medieval communal spirit in which 
mutual helpfulness rather than individualism was the keynote The 
estabhshment of a “Christian Soaology” is also being urged by a 
group in the Episcopahan Church, refiected in such pubhcations as 
Ralph Adams Cram’s Walled Towns (1919) and Bernard Iddmgs 
Sell’s A Catholic Loo\s at His World (1936) m Aunerica, and the 
magazine Christendom in England Other names frequendy associated 
With the “Christian Sociology” movement are G K Chesterton, Hi- 
laire Belloc, Francis H Drmkwater, Bede Jarrett, Vincent J McNabb, 
Arthur J Penty, and Eric Gill, the hst might be greatly extended if 
we mcluded Christopher Dawson, Jacques Maritain, and others who 

’^®Editonal, The Catholic World, Volume 145, October, 1937, page 2 Used by per- 
mission 

Quoted by the Rev James M GiIIis, C SJP , m his N C W C. feature m The Catholic 
ransenpt, Hartford, May 19, 1938 Used by permission 
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have analyzed our modem culture m the hghl of medieval rehgiom 
and philosophical pnnaplei 

By way of conclusion it might be observed that the term "Chrutian 
Soaology” is a •ourcc of some confusion in Amcncan academic circle^ 
where the field of soaobgy u fairly well defined and where the study 
of soaology u now departmentalized in most univcmtic*, Catholic 
and non-Catbohe As the term u used by the "Christian Sociologists," 
sociology IS understood in a very broad sense, charaacnstic of Eu- 
ropean rather than Amencan schools, to mdude all phases of social 
life (diplomacy business, poUucs, philosophy and art) as well as the 
narrower phases of group Me studied by the Amcncan soaoiogisL 
Perhaps it may come about eventually that what is now called "Chns- 
tian Soaology" by the new group will become establuhcd finally as 
a subjea of organized study m the philosophy or religion departments 
of Amcncan Catholic unrversiQcs, leaving soaology to its present field. 
From a course or courses taught m either of these older departments 
under such atlcs as Chnsuaniry and Soacty or Catholic Social Pnna 
pies, a wholesome influence might well extend outward into many 
other courses and departments, including soaology proper 
Although teachert of pure and apphed soaology in Catholic colleges 
have always tned to present these 8uh}ecis in a manner consistent with 
Christian pnnaplcs, they have often felt that many social pnnaplcs 
which would be of great value in dealing with modem problems were 
still locked in the tomes of St. Thomas and other Catholic philosophers. 

It would seem likely then, that, as Father Virgii Michel, OS B., and 
odicrs continue to show the beanng of Thomisoc pnnaplcs upon 
modem difficulaes, not only soaology but economics and pohuci as 
well will rccavc a new Me if not a diflcrcnt emphasu m Qithohc 
colleges. 
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CHAPTER 11 


MIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION 

At first sight, now that the United States has practically ehmmated 
immigration, an American might be inchned to regard immigration 
as a dead question, and so beyond the scope o£ a book on modern social 
problems A httle thought will show that this impression is far from 
justified First of all, there are still many problems of immigration 
assimilation confronting us here, and mtelhgent solutions to these prob- 
lems usually demand some knowledge of the backgrounds of different 
immigrant groups Secondly, there is the fact that our present immi- 
gration law, supposed to be permanent when it was passed m 1924, 
has so many defects that its change is only a matter of time Neces- 
sarily, the whole immigration situation will have to be reconsidered 
when these changes are made Finally, and most importandy m these 
days of international crises, it is gradually becormng apparent to many 
students of international affairs that world migrations, hke world 
trade, must be subjected to some mternational control m the future if 
we are to have permanent peace Some Americans have urged that we 
remove our existing immigration barriers m order to admit those who 
are being ejected from Nazi Germany 
Though the recent growth of intense nationalism m Europe and 
Asia, combined with the apparent collapse of the League of Nations, 
may make it seem utterly futile even to consider a new mternational 
pohcy based upon less nationahsm, it is also easy to see that unchecked 
growth of bhnd nationalism must lead eventually to bigger world wars 
and the ultimate collapse of Western civilization — unless education 
prepares the way for a change m the present trend That mternational 
agreements concermng movements of people are not beyond the realm 
of reasonable hope is suggested by the fact that by March, 1938, Secre- 
tary of State Hull had negotiated seventeen trade treaties with other 
nations m spite of the world tendency towards selfish nationahsm At 
the same time agreements for currency stabilization had been reached 
among the United States, France, England, Belgium, Switzerland, and 
the Netherlands Both these types of international agreement were 
worked out qmedy without our membership m the League of Na- 
tions It is likely that the extension of this give-and-take program to 
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include population movemenU will rauc a host of new difficulties 
ncvcrthclcis, if tuti treadea will help to avert future wari, moft pa^Ic 
will admit that they arc ivorth serious conodcraaon. 

Any analysis of the poswbiliacs of future mtemaUoaa} control of 
migration will call for a study of the causes underlying population 
movements of the past, as wcB as of the problcmi created by such mi- 
grations, Since the greatest mass migration of all history mov^ towards 
the United States wiihm the last century an anaiysu of the causes 
which prompted this pameutar migration as well as of the problems 
mvedved m absorbing the migrants hcr^ will be a most important pre 
hminary to an understanding of the possible issues involv^ in mffiu 
lateral control of migration. No nation has been such a center o[ expen- 
ment m race and nanonahty relations as the United States, A. M. 
Schlcsmger the historian, has said that the pory of the successive waves 
of immigration and their adaptation to the social and physical condi 
tioni found here is the ccntml theme of United States history No- 
where IS this assoaanon more obvious than in the history of social 
work. Unfertunately this ‘'central theme” ts often missed by the student 
of Amencan history because of its mmure with a multitude of other 
details Unhappdy too national, racial, or even religious prejudices 
sometimes present unttugranti to the student m on unfavorable light. 

Before proceeding to consider the successive immigntion amvaU m 
the Umtrf States, we must rcahae that, apart from numbers, the im 
migraaon whidi came to Amenca ivos not « new phenomenon in 
mnn a history Although history shows that man has close attachment 
to his homeland, it ^^l yi shows him as a frequent wanderer Migratofy 
tendencies are dearly indicated m the prehistoric and the early histone, 
as well as m the recent, periods of his story Though anthropologists 
are uncertain about mfln s place of ongin very early migration routes 
have been traced weshvard out of Ana and northw’ard out of Africa. 

It is pretty generally accepted that early man migrated from Asia to 
the Amcncas by way of Alaska, crossing over cither the Aleutian Is- 
lands at the touthem end of Bering Sea or the T}iomc(}e Jibnds In 
Bering Strait, thus giving us the first Indian and Eskimo residents of 
Amenca. 

I Types or Homan Micaatiov 

Population movements have taken several different forms- Proffer 
Henry Praa Fa^rcbJd fcu cbirificd them conveniently under four 
headings invanotg conquest colonization and iminiptaiton. 

1 Immltrmim (TU WamtOso Comtoor New Yoet. I9JS) Oupter 1 
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1 IKVASION 

During rhc cnriy ccnluncs of European history there were several 
invn‘:ions, or forced mass movements of peoples into areas occupied by 
peoples of higher culture. In these invasions, which may be regarded 
as types of w.irfarc, whole tribes moved in so that Uiey might partici- 
pate in the benefits already enjoyed by the more advanced groups 
Classic CNamjilcs of such invasions were the migrations of the semi- 
barbaric tribes, the Goths, the Huns, the Vandals, and later of the Mag- 
yars, into southern and western Europe 

2 CONQUEST 

Conquest might be called the reverse of invasion In conquest, people of 
a more advanced material culture take the offensive, conquer a less 
advanced people, and place them under their political power Very of- 
ten the culture of the conquering group is also imposed upon, if not 
voluntarily accepted by, the conquered people Ancient Rome provided 
the outstanding example of this type of migration, only soldiers, trad- 
ers, government officials, missionaries, and perhaps a few stray migrants 
came to live in the conquered land So also, in some respects the career 
of the British in India in more recent times might be called conquest 
Although Italy’s subjugation of Ethiopia may be regarded as a possible 
exception, the era of conquest or frankly military subjugation gradu- 
ally came to an end when the great voyages of discovery during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries opened up new and immense ter- 
ritories for commercial exploitation in which military subjugation 
mattered very litde Distant lands, formerly inaccessible, could now 
become commercial termini since the oceans had become world high- 
ways The vast superiority of European material civihzation over that 
of the primitive tribes in the new lands made practical domination 
possible with a minimum of military conquest On this account colo- 
nization and immigration began historically to succeed invasion and 
conquest as migratory movements Through this colomzation and im- 
migration such great movements of European peoples took place that m 
1930 it was estimated that one eleventh of the earth’s population con- 
sisted of Europeans by blood who were hvmg elsewhere 

3 COLONIZATION 

Colomzation usually follows hard upon discovery This is a popula- 
tion movement from the stronger country to the weaker groups of 
citizens are organized m the one and sent out to “take over” the other 
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la tome ease*, such as England s North Amcncan colonics and New 
2>aland, the land of the new country is divided up into tmall free-labor 
homesteads, to which large numbers are attracted from the mother coun- 
try m other instances, such as Java Jamaica, Brazil, and to a large extent 
Puerto Rico under the present Amcncan occupation, plantauon mlomcs 
arc cstablithcd m which native labor is used under foragn wbtc super 
vision and varying degrees of compulsion. In this latter type only males, 
as a rule, migrate from the mother country, and these not pennanendy 
hence very httic mmghng of races results Although there were some later 
discovcncs and diangcs m colomal ownership the treaty of Pans (i^) 
which detennmed the boundancx of Europe s onginal cofcmal poocs- 
cons, 11 supposed to have marked the end of the great penod of colonial 
expansion. 

I 

4. msataiATioK 

Immigration unlike colomzatioa, results from the spontaocous dc 
asion of individuals or families to migrate, rather than from state 
enterprise. Though govemmeots hkc that of Italy have encouraged mi- 
grants at tunes, the migratory group is always a loose assoaauon of 
independent individuals who on thar own account have dcaded to 
go to a foragn country According to the definition of the United 
States Bureau of Immigration an immigrant is an alien officially ad- 
mitted mto the Umted States, whose last permanent residence was m 
•omc foreign country and who comes here with the mtcntion of re 
mammg permanently With improved transportation and means of 
commumcation, mdividuali can move quickly and safely from 00c 
part of the world to another today without troubling their govcminents 
for aid or protecuon. So many emigrants have left European countries 
since the middle of the last century that thar departure may be de- 
scribed as a mass movement- 

Altbough all forms of migration arc usually voluntary movements, 
some have been mvoluntary Antj-Scmitic feding has led to the ex 
pulsion of Jcivs from various European countries m addition twelve 
milhon Negroes arc m the Umted States chiefly because tbor fore 
fathers were forcibly brought here from Africa by sbvc traders. Simi 
laily convicts have been sent to America os a form of punishment. 

II Tin E.vraoEKCE or Mass Imsiicjutiok 

^^As far as the total of migranu involved Is concerned, mnctccnth 
Immigration was a far more unpoitant populauon movemcni 
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than the colonization of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- 
turies Since 1800 various forces have combined to make immigration 
the largest movement of population in history. Several factors con- 
tributed to this An increased food supply, the social changes effected 
by die technological advances accompanying the Industrial Revolution, 
and die gradual conquest of disease led to an increase in population and 
to Its greater mobility The end of serfdom and the greater freedom of 
Europeans following the French Revolution had already paved the way 
to the removal of many of die legal obstacles to emigration With in- 
creased means of communication and improved transportation facih- 
ties, the victims of Europe’s periodic economic depressions soon learned 
about new lands of greater opportunity, and how to emigrate to them. 
By 1840 emigration from northwestern Europe had become a mass 
movement Later in the century, when improved economic and politi- 
cal conditions in northwestern Europe made the Americas less attrac- 
tive by comparison, steamship companies were able to interest the 
agricultural workers of soudiern and eastern Europe in the opportu- 
nities of the Americas and so to contmue the great migration move- 
ment started earlier in the century 

I UNITED STATES IMMIGRATION STATISTICS 

Among the immigrant-receiving countries of the world the United 
States easily ranks first, having received a httle over 60 per cent or 
about 38,000,000 of the total world immigration during the period from 
early m the nineteenth century to 1930 Of the other countries receiving 
large numbers of immigrants, Canada with about ii per cent ranks 
second and Argenuna with over 10 per cent next, followed in order by 
Brazil, Austraha, New Zealand, and South Africa These figures, which 
indicate gross imraigraaon, need to be adjusted to emigration rates, 
however, if one wishes to deterrmne exactly the numerical changes in 
population through immigration Unfortunately, exact figures on m- 
ternational migrations were nonexistent until somewhat recently For 
the United States, where it is beheved that about 70 per cent of immi- 
grants have remained permanently, it has been estimated that during 
the period from 1820 to 1930 the net population mcrease from immigra- 
tion was about 26,000,000 In 1931 and for several years during the de- 
pression, the number of ahens leaving this country exceeded the num- 
ber of arrivals In 1933 not only was the permitted quota of about 
150,000 immigrants unfilled but emigration exceeded immigrauon by 
93,074 However, the proximity of the problems brought about by 
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In fomc caic* such as England « North American colonies and New 
Zealand, the land of the new country xs divided up into small free labor 
homesteads, to which large numbers arc attraacd from the mother coun- 
try, in other mstanccs, such as Java Jamaica, Brazil, and to a large extent 
Puerto Rico under the present Amcncan occupation, plantation oilomcs 
arc estabhshed in which native labor is used under foragn white super 
vision and varymg degrees of compulsion. In this latter type only males, 
as a rule, migrate from the mother country, and these not permanently 
hence very little mingling of races results. Although there were some later 
discovcncs and changes in colomal ownership the treaty of Pans (1763), 
which determmed the boundaries of Europe s onginal colonial po«ct- 
sions, IS supposed to have marked the end of the great penod of cokmial 
expansion. 

I 

4. xxoacntATioN 

Immigration, unlike colonization, results from the spontaneous dc 
dsion of individuals or families to migrate, rather than from state 
enterprise. Though govemments like that of Italy have encouraged mi- 
grants at times the migratory group u always a loose assooaticm of 
independent mdividuals who on thar own account have deaded to 
go to a foragn country Accordmg to the definition of the United 
States Bureau of Immigration, an immigrant 11 an ahen officially ad" 
mitted into the United States, whose last pamaneni residence iras in 
some foragn country and who comes hem with the intention of re 
maining pcnnancntly With improved transportation and means of 
communication, individuals can move quickly and safely from one 
part of the world to another today without troubling thar govcrnmcnti 
for aid or protcctiotL So many emigrants have left European countries 
once the middle of the last century that thar departure may be dc 
scribed as a mass movement. 

Although all forms of migration arc usually voluntary movements, 
some have been mvoluntary Anb-Senutac feclmg has led to the ex 
pulsion of Javi from various European countnes in addition uvcivc 
million Negroes arc m the United States chiefly because thar fore* 
fathers were forcibly brought here from Africa by sbvc traders. Slmh 
larly, convicts have been sent to America as a form of punuhment 

n The Emeicence op Mass IwMicnATioif 

As far as the total of migrants involved u concerned, mncieenlh* 
century immigration was a far more important population movement 
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than die colonization of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- 
turies Since iSoo various forces have combined to make immigration 
the largest movement of population in history Several factors con- 
tributed to this An increased food supply, die social changes effected 
by die technological advances accompanying the Industrial Revolution, 
and die gradual conquest of disease led to an increase in population and 
to Its greater mobility The end of serfdom and the greater freedom of 
Europeans following the French Revolution had already paved the way 
to the removal of many of die legal obstacles to emigration With in- 
creased means of communication and improved transportation facih- 
ties, the victims of Europe’s periodic economic depressions soon learned 
about new lands of greater opportunity, and how to emigrate to them 
By 1840 emigration from northwestern Europe had become a mass 
movement Later in the century, when improved economic and pohti- 
cal conditions in northwestern Europe made the Americas less attrac- 
tive by comparison, steamship companies were able to interest the 
agricultural workers of soudiern and eastern Europe in the opportu- 
nities of the Americas and so to continue the great migration move- 
ment started earher in the century 

I UNITED STATES IMMIGRATION STATISTICS 

Among the immigrant-receiving countries of the world the Umted 
States easily ranks first, having received a little over 60 per cent or 
about 38,000,000 of the total world immigration during the period from 
early in the nineteenth century to 1930 Of the other countries receiving 
large numbers of immigrants, Canada with about ii per cent ranks 
second and Argentina with over 10 per cent next, followed in order by 
Brazil, Austraha, New Zealand, and South Africa These figures, which 
indicate gross immigration, need to be adjusted to emigration rates, 
however, if one wishes to determine exactly the numerical changes in 
population through immigration Unfortunately, exact figures on m- 
ternational migrations were nonexistent until somewhat recently For 
the United States, where it is beheved that about 70 per cent of immi- 
grants have remained permanently, it has been estimated that during 
the period from 1820 to 1930 the net population mcrease from immigra- 
tion was about 26,000,000 In 1931 and for several years during the de- 
pression, the number of ahens leaving this country exceeded the num- 
ber of arrivals In 1933 not only was the permitted quota of about 
150,000 immigrants unfilled but emigration exceeded immigration by 
93,074 However, the proximity of the problems brought about by 
earher and heavier immigration is suggested by the fact that m 1930 
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our foreign itock (foragn-bom and nativc-boni of foragn or tnued 
parentage) constituted more than a third of our white populatioti, over 
of these being foragn*bom. 

It IS difficult to make a clcan-oit distmcaon between the “ongind 
colonists and the imnugranti m early America* Technically immi- 
gration commenced m 1776 with the DccIaraUon of rndcpcndcncc, for 
after that date all comers were foragoers. Yet people other rh?n the 
English commenced to immigrate to the English cokiraes before that 
date. They came from Holland, France, Sweden, Spam, Portugal, Ire 
land, Scotland, Germany, and Switzerland long before the original 
colonies beca m e a new nation. In 1776 all classes of white population in 
the American colonies totaled about a,ooo,oco. Although the new na 
tion welcomed immigrants, since they would be of value in pn?viduig 
security agamst foreign invasion and m winning the r^ion west of 
the AB^ienjcs from the Indian^ it was not until after 1&40 that the 
a nn u a l immigranoa reached 100,000 

The largest number of immignmti came to the United States dunng 
the oghty year penod between 1840 and 1500 The first big wave ar 
nved m the 100,000 mark was then reached for the first time. 
Thereafter the ades ot immigrauon rose and fell m sympathy with 
economic and pohucal condmoos m the United States, with the excep- 
tion of a few occasions brought about by special crises in the home 
country The penods of the Mexican Civil, and World Wars caused a 
considerable falling off m immigration as did the pomes of 1843, 1673, 
1893, 1908, and certam other years. These were but the troughs, how 
ever, brtween the reccssioru enormous waves of immigration reached 
our ihorcs~427,ooo m 1854, ySSfioo m 188a, 1,^85,349 m 1907 and 805, 
s 8 S js jp3J lo xiT di^creot ycant- ipo^ ipofi, ipop jpio^ 1913 and 
1914, the totjil number of immigrants exceeded a million ITie high- 
water mark of the whole perKxl of immigration Was die first rut) dee 
ades of the present century 

X MOTIVES FOX UUtlCXATIOK 

Many different motives prompted immigration to the United Stares 
In some religious persecution at home ^val the chief cause in 
others, political persecution. The desire to escape compulsory miltrary 
service and the urge for adventure also figured as mouses. Some came 
to escape punishment for enme, and others were sent here as a punish 
ment for thar enmes "yet in the great ina3onty of instances economic 
motives cither were mixed in mth these other motives or comtUuttd 
the sole motive. While it u generally rccognired that the American 
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immigration of recent decades has been due almost entirely to economic 
motives, It IS sometimes forgotten that this motive was by no means 
missing among the colonists and the immigrants of the colonial period 
Exaggerated praise of the earlier setders has sometimes left the im- 
pression that they were prompted to come here solely by the desire to 
worship God according to the dictates of their own consciences or be- 
cause of a great love for pohtical freedom Such statements are far 
from the truth, as Professor Donald R Taft has pointed out. 

At all periods of immigration, economic factors have predominated The 
popular view that early Puritans came with higher ideals than the modern 
migrant can hardly be more than half true But relatively political and re- 
ligious factors were somewhat more important then, than in the case of 
the bulk of twentieth century migrants, though not more so than m the case 
of very many Jews and recent Russian refugees ® 

The importance of the economic motive is further suggested by the 
fact that immigration has always fallen off durmg our periods of de- 
pression As already indicated, we lost more through emigration than 
we gained by immigration during the recent economic depression. It 
was the economic pull of the new country which populated America. 
As a destination for European immigration the Umted States had to 
compete with South America and Canada If we drew the largest num- 
bers It was chiefly because we seemed to offer better economic oppor- 
tumties At first it was the fertile free lands which attracted, after the 
Civil War the demand for factory labor and for such labor as is used 
in buildmg and in other construction acted as the magnet The prom- 
ised economic advantages in the new country had to exceed consider- 
ably those of the old, in most cases, if people were to break home Des 
forever For this reason the immigration groups were usually made up 
of people who had not been very successful in their own lands When 
economic opportunities in any nation nearly equaled those of the 
United States, very few immigrants came here from that nation After 
our best free land had been taken up and economic opportunmes here 
nearly approximated those in northwestern Europe, the immigration 
from that area immediately fell off Because at that time the landless 
farm workers and poor urban dwellers of southern and eastern Europe 
could still better Aeir economic condiuons considerably by coming 
here, they picked up the slack caused by the fallmg off of immigration 
from the north The economic appeal was at aU times enhanced, of 
course, by the behef m Europe that this was a free land of rehgious 

^Donald R Taft, Human Mtgraiion (The Ronald Press Company, New York, 1936), 
page 73 
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tolerance, liberal government, and £ree msntutioiu where a «piru of 
equahty and fraternity prevailed. 

3- sotracEs op our mMicownoN 
W 2 icn wc cooiidcr the cxjiintnes of immigrant ongm a deaded 
from the north to the south of Europe is seen during the eighty vear 
penod of ma x i m u m immigration extending from 1840 to 1920, E^inng 
the first decad e of this penod (1841-1850) 93 per cent of our immigrants 
came from the north and west of Europe, those from the south and 
cast of Europe consGcutmg less than i per cchl By the ome of the 
last decade (1911-1920) the ratio from these nations had shifted to 
such an extent that only about 17 per cent were coming from the former 
countries, while about 60 per cent were coming from the latter coun 
tries This change in country of immigrant ongm commenced to tal^c 
place m 1882. During the aghty year penod of maximum immigration 
small numbers of immigrants also arrived from coatmenti either than 
Europe. The percentage of our immigrants from Canada and New 
foundland inaeascd from about 2 per cent during the first decade 
(1841-3850) to nearly 13 per cent m the last decade (1911-1920) Our 
Asiatic immigration averaged a httle over 2 per cent dunng most of 
this aghty year period, while the percentage of immigrants from Mex 
ICO, the West Indies, and '‘other countnes” usually remained less than 
3 per cent for each of these groups From 1840 olmon to the end of the 
century immigradon from ath» Ireland or Germany exceeded that 
from all other countnes, with England ranking ncxi in order com 
mcnang with the 1890 census and extending up to the end of the 
second decade of the present century ciihcr Italy or Austna Hungary 
led, with Russia ustially ranking third. After 1920 a new American 
immigrauon policy reduced the tocal amount of tmavgraaon sad rtf 
ttnet^ especially that from the south and cast of Europe. As a result 
of ihii law immigration from Canada and Ncwfoundbnd increased 
to over 23 per cent of the total dunng the 1921-1930 penod, while that 
from Mexico exceeded 11 per cent. 

If we go back further and consider our total immigration from 18 a, 
when the federal government first began to collect stausdes on immi 
gtation up to 19^ we find that about 85 per cent of our total immi 
granon coroe from Europe nearly 8 per cent from Canada and 
Newfoundland, and about 2 per cent each from Asia, Mcwco, and all 
other areal. The countries which ha\e contributed a mdhon or more 
iraroigrants during this penod rank in order as follmw Germany, 
Italy, Ireland, Austna Hungary, Russia, Canada, England, and Su-edm. 
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Unforiunniclv. tin*; l.isi mformniion docs not give us very e\act knowl- 
edge about n.uion.ilmcs or pcojdcs since clnssificaiion by “race and 
people’' rather than coiimrv of ormin was not introduced until 1899 
For c\amplc. it is belies cd that the Poles constituted the most important 
element in the immigration from Austria-Hungary, while the Jews 
made up a considerable part of die immigration from several countries 
Various countries contributed nearly 2,000,000 Jewish immigrants dur- 
ing the period from 1899 to 1930, when the Jews ranked second in 
number to the Italian immmrants Classified according to country of 
last residence, 68 per cent of these recent Jewish immigrants came from 
Russia and Poland, and about per cent from Austria-Hungary ^ 

III Amfiuca Rr^TRicTs European iMMiGR^moN 

During the long period of heavy immigration the United States had 
surprisingly few laws to regulate its quality or numbers One reason 
for this was the question, long undecided, whether the federal or state 
governments possessed the power to regulate immigration After the 
Supreme Court declared the control of immigration to be a federal 
function in 1875, Congress made its first attempt at sorting immigrants 
by excluding the Chinese in 18S2 In 18S5 contract-labor exclusion took 
place, in order to prevent American corporations and others from ex- 
ploiting laborers brought here under fixed-rate employment contracts, 
usually to the detriment of American labor. At about the same time 
laws were passed excluding certain undesirable persons, such as the in- 
competent, idiots, the insane, epileptics, the diseased, felons, prostitutes, 
polygamists, anarchists, paupers, and those “likely to become pubhc 
charges ” Yet all these provisions, when summed up, had scarcely any 
effect in restricting the size of the waves of immigration that came to 
our shores each year 

I INTRODUCTION OF A NEW EUROPEAN POLICY 

Though the demand for restriction in the numbers coming here was 
repeated for several sessions of Congress, it was not unul 1917 that 
those who made this request were able to get action It may be said, 
therefore, that our present American immigration pohey, as expressed 
in law, began to evolve m 1917 when the literacy-test law was finally 
passed, after having been vetoed by three Presidents This test barred 
the entrance of “All ahens over sixteen years of age, physically capable 

® Maunce R Davie, World Immigration (The Macmillan Company, New York, 1936), 
pages 116 and 145 
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of reading, who cannot read the English language or some other Ian 
guage or dialect including Hthrew or Yiddiih " This la if was ogmfi- 
cant not so much for it« obviou* attempt to set up a new quahty test 
for immigrants as in indicating the first legal stqi m the dirccnon of 
making our mumgrauon policy restrictive as wdl as selective in la 
apphcation to Europeans. Smcc roost of the immigrants coming from 
southern and eastern Europe at Urn time were believed to be dlitcratc, 
it was fck that this test would greatly reduce the total number of im* 
migrants, in addition to favormg ahens coming from the more htcrate 
no rth wester n Europe. 

Thu law was never tested, however, since America, after the World 
War, seemed threatened with a deluge of European immigraaoii, and 
Congress humcdlv passed a new and frankly restrictive law m 1921 
The rcstnctions m this law were based on what 11 known at the quota 
pnnaplc, by which a defimte percentage (3 m dm law) of the number 
of forcign-bom persons of each nanonahty resident m the United States 
as detenxuned by the last available decennial census figure (1910) were 
to be admitted annually In pracooc this law permitted the adraixsioa 
of only 357»ooo quota aheni, thus ending the former eras of mass imrm 
graQOD which the half miUion mark many times and the 

million mark on six occasions. Since three of these Lmmigration waves 
of mare chan a mdhoQ made up chiefly of immigranu from louihem 
and eastern Europe, had come here too late to tie recorded m the 1910 
census, it naturally followed that the 3-pcr-ccnt quota* of the new law 
allotted much amallrr numbers to the nations from which these recent 
immigrant groups had come than would have been the caw if the new 
1920 census figures had been available for use. While the law of 1931 
definitely achieved the numerical rcstncuon aimed at m the 1917 liter 
acy test. Its discnmmatory phase, that it, the preference which jt gave 
the nations of northwestern Europe, was somesvhat aaadcniak 

X THE rOSTINO LAW 

After the passage of the 1911 law senument against immigration 
continued to grow and rcach^ its climax m the 1914 Congress, which 
passed two drastic measures agamst imroigmtion one of them being 
our present nationalonsins law The first measure passed b> the 1914 
Congress, which body inadcntally was nude up to a conndefablc ex 
tent of **prDfcssional Americans'* elected by Ku Klux Man baching 
was a temfcTury immigrauon law which not only pushed the rcatric 
tivc feature forward to new limits, by reduong the quotas of the 
previous law from 3 per cent to a per omr hw openly disenmmated 
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ngninsi <?ouihcm nnd cn'iicrn Eiiropcnii’; by making ihc census of 1890 
rather than iltat of 1910 or 1020 the basis for its quotas It was pro- 
sided that this law slioulcl remain in cflcct until such time (actually 
April, 1929) ns new quotas could be worked out for a “permanent 
law,” abo defined in us mam features by this 192^ Congress This latter 
law, allied the national-origins law, has been in effect since 1929 and 
provides that the total immigration in any year shall be about 150,000, 
quotas from the \arious countries of Europe being determined by the 
proportions of these national stocks believed to be present in dns coun- 
try m 1920. 

On the surface the new' intional-origms law purported to avoid all 
discrimination by aitemjnmg to keep the future distribution of immi- 
grants in harmony with the ratio of nationalities already existent in the 
United States of 1920 In effect, the iialional-origins principle worked 
out as those w'ho introduced the measure m 1924 arc said to have fore- 
seen, that IS, not only as a restrictive measure but also as one w^hich 
w'ould discriminate against immigration from southern and eastern 
Europe The earlier 1921 knv had cut dowm the proportion of southern 
and eastern European immigrants from the prewar 75 6 per cent (1913- 
1914) to 272 per cent, the national-origins law reduced this ratio fur- 
ther to 143 per cent, mcansvhiie jumping the ratio from northern and 
w'estern Europe from its prcw'ar 208 per cent to 833 per cent The 
reasons given for this discrimination will be taken up shortly In ar- 
ranging the different national quotas for the countries to the west of us, 
Congress fixed the minimum at 100 The quotas are available only for 
persons born w'lthin the respective countries and racially eligible for 
United States citizenship These quotas arc as follows 


NATIONAL-ORIGIN IMMIGRATION QUOTAS * 


COUNTRY OR AREA 

QUOTA 

COUNTRY OR AREA 

QUOTA 

Afghanistan 

100 

Belgium • * 

1^304 

Albania 

100 

Bhutan 

100 

Andorra 

100 

Bulgaria 

100 

Arabian Peninsula (except 


Cameroon (Brmsh mandate^ 

100 

Muscat, Aden Settlement 


Cameroon (French mandate) 

100 

and Protectorate, and Sau- 


China 

100 

di Arabia) 

100 

Czechoslovakia 

2,874 

Australia (including Tasma- 


Danzig, Free City of 

100 

rua, Papua, and all islands 


Denmark 

i,i8r 

appertaining to Australia) 

100 

Egypt 

100 

/• 

Austria ° 

M13 

Estonia 

IIO 


^ Jfnmtgration Laws (United States Department of Labor, Washington, DC, I937)» 
page 105 

® The present German quota is the sum of the Austrian and German quotas given above 
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of reading, who cannot read the Englmh langiiagc or lomc other lan- 
guage or dialect including Hrfjrew or Yiddiih." This law was sigmfi 
cant not so much for its obvious attempt to set up a new quahty test 
for immigrants as m mdicatmg the first legal step in the direction of 
m a ki ng our immigration policy l e stn cnve as well as selective in its 
appheanon to Europeani Sm<x most of, the immigrants coming from 
southern and eastern Europe at this time were believed to be illiterate, 
it was felt that this test would greatly reduce the total number of im 
migrants, in addition to favoring aliens commg from the more htcratc 
northwester n Europe, 

Thu law was never tested, however since Amcnca, after the World 
War, seemed threatened with a deluge of European immigration and 
Congress hurriedly passed a new and frankly rcstnctivc bw m 1921 
The restnctiona in thu law were based on what u known as the quota 
pnnaplc, by which a definite p er cen tage (3 m thu bw) of the number 
of foragn-born persons of each nationality resident m the Umted States 
as determined by the last available decennial census figure (1910) were 
to be admitted annually In practice thu bw permitted the admissioa 
of only 357r000 quota aliens, thus ending the former eras of mass immi 
gration, which ]ud passed the half million mark many tunes and the 
million mark on tu occasions. Since three of these imnugrapon waves 
of more than a million, nude up chiefly of immigniDB from southern 
and eastern Europe, had come here too btc to be recorded in the 1910 
census, it naturally followed that the 3-pcr-ccDt quotas of the new bw 
allotted mudi smaller numbers to the nations from which these recent 
immigrant groups had come than would have been the case if the new 
1920 census figures had been avajlablc for use. While the bw of 1921 
definitely achieved the numerical restriction ouned at in the 1917 liter 
acy test its discriminatory phase, that is, the preference which it gave 
the nations of northsvcstcra Europe, was somewhat acadentak 

2 . TirE KXISTINO LAW 

After the passage of the 1921 hw sentiment against immigration 
continued to grow and reached its climax m the 1924 Congress, which 
passed two drastic raeasurcs against immigration one of them bang 
our present nauonal-ongins bw The first measure passed by the 1904 
Congress, which body inadentally was made up to a considerable ex 
tent of “professional Amcncani” elected by Ku Klux Kbn backing 
was a temporary Immigration bw which not only pushed the mine 
tivc feature forward to new limits, by reduang the quous of the 
previous bw from 3 per cem to a per cent but openly disaiminatcd 
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ngiimi southern nnd eastern Europeans by making the census of 1890 
rather than that of 1910 or 1920 tlic basis for its quotas It was pro- 
Mclccl tliat this law sliould remain in effect until such lime (actually 
April 1920) ns new quotas could be worked out for a “permanent 
law, ' nRo defined in its main features by this 1924 Congress This latter 
law’, called the national origins law, has been m effect since 1929 and 
provides thu the total immigration in any year shall be about 150,000, 
quotas from the various countries of Europe being determined by the 
jiroporiions of these national slocks believed to be present in this coun- 
try m 1020 

• ^ 

On the surface the new’ national-origins law purported to avoid all 
discrimination by aitcmpiing to keep the future distribution of immi- 
grants 111 harmonv with the ratio of nationalities already existent in the 
United States of 1920 In effect, the national-origins principle worked 
out as those who introduced the measure in 1924 are said to have fore- 
seen, that IS, not only as a restrictive measure but also as one which 
would discriminate against immigration from southern and eastern 
Europe The earlier 1921 law had cut down the proportion of southern 
and eastern Eurojican immigrants from the prcw’ar 756 per cent (1913- 
1914) to 272 per cent, the national-origins law reduced this ratio fur- 
ther to 14 3 per cent, meanwhile jumping the ratio from nordiern and 
western Europe from ns prewar 20 8 per cent to 833 per cent The 
reasons given for this discrimination will be taken up shordy In ar- 
ranging the different national quotas for the countries to the west of us, 
Congress fixed the minimum at 100 The quotas are available only for 
persons born within the respective countries and racially eligible for 
United Slates citizcnshiji These quotas are as follows 

NATIONAL-ORIGIN IMMIGRATION QUOTAS ^ 


COUNTRY OR AREA 

QUOTA 

COUNTRY OR AREA 

QUOTA 

Afghanistan 

100 

Belgium 

1^304 

Albania 

100 

Bhutan 

100 

Andorra 

100 

Bulgaria 

100 

Arabian Peninsula (except 


Cameroon (British mandate) 

100 

Muscat, Aden Settlement 


Cameroon (French mandate) 

TOO 

and Protectorate, and Sau- 


China 

100 

di Arabia) 

100 

Czechoslovakia 

2,874 

Australia (including Tasma- 


Danzig, Free City of 

100 

nia, Papua, and all islands 


Denmark 

i,i8i 

appertaining to Australia) 

100 

Egypt 

100 

Austria ° 

1413 

Estonia 

116 


^Immigration Laws (United States Department of Labor, Washington, DC, i937)i 
,ge 105 

^ The present German quota is the sum of the Austnan and German quotas given above 
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COUWTTT OX AXEA 

Ethiopia (Abyssinia) 

QUOTA 

100 

OOUKTXT OX AXXA 

date) 

QUOTA 

100 

Finland 

569 

Palestine (with Trans-Jor 


France 

3,086 

dan) (British mandate) 

100 

Germany *• 

= 5^*57 

Poland 

^524 

Great Britain and Northern 


Portugal 

440 

Ircbnd 

65721 

Ruanda and Urundi (Belgian 

Greece 

307 

mandate) 

100 

Hungary 

869 

Rumania 

377 

Iceland 

100 

Russia, European and Asiatic 

0,712 

India 

100 

Samoa, Western (mandate of 


Iran 

100 

New Zealand) 

100 

Iraq (Mesopotamia) 

TOO 

San Manno 

100 

Iruh Free State 

i 7»®53 

Saudi Arabia (Hepiz and 


Italy 

5 802 

Nqd and its dependencies) 

100 

Japan 

100 

Siam 

too 

Latvia 

236 

South Africa, Union of 

too 

Libena 

100 

South West Africa (mandate 


Liechtenstein 

100 

of the Union of South Af 


Lithuania 

386 

nca) 

too 

Luxemburg 

lOO 

Spam 

252 

Monaco 

too 

Sweden 

3 3 M 

Morocco (Ffcoch and Span 
ish Zones and Tangier) 


Switicrbnd 


too 

Syru and the Lebanon 
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false assumption that it was possible to determine approximately the 
nauonality of each tpio resident, so as to fix the present quotas. The 
formula to be followed in determining our “national ongins” in 1920 
\m prescribed in the 1924 b\N “Such determination thall not be made 
by IJT ancestors or descendants of pameubr indisiduals, but 
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gether with rates of increase of population as shown by successive de- 
cennial United States censuses, and such other data as may be found to 
be reliable” While this method may have sounded simple enough to 
some m 1924, the difficulties encountered in working out these compu- 
tations are suggested by the fact diat there was no federal census until 
1790, no record of immigration by nationahty until 1820, no hstmg of 
resident foreign-born by country of origin until 1850, and no record of 
the foreign background of those born here of foreign-born parents until 
1890 On top of these difficulties there were comphcations provided by 
the mtermarriage of different nationahties 
These difficulties were recognized officially, even before the law 
went mto effect, when three members of the President’s Cabmet, includ- 
ing Herbert Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce, reported as follows 
concerning the evidence available for determining the national quotas 
“The statistical and historical information available raises grave doubts 
as to the whole value of these computations as a basis for the purpose 
intended ” Because the basis for the existing quotas was necessarily so 
inaccurate, both the Democratic and the Republican candidate for the 
Presidency advocated the repeal of the law in 1928 Nevertheless, the 
law IS still in operation, chiefly because legislators fear the mtense na- 
tional, racial, and rehgious feehngs which are likely to be aroused if 
Congress makes a move towards amending the defecuve law Yet it 
would seem as if the gross inaccuracy of the existmg quotas, even if 
there were no other objections to the law, would suggest that the law 
should be changed When a change is attempted, we may be sure that 
the whole immigration question will be discussed again throughout 
the nation 


Regulation of Other Migrants 

In addiuon to the highly controversial quotas of the present immigra- 
tion law, the law introduced other rouune features in order to provide 
for the entrance of those not regulated by the quotas Government 
officials and their famihes, ahen seamen entermg temporarily, ahens 
m continuous transit through the country, traders, and temporary visitors 
are not regarded as immigrants However, a person admitted on a 
temporary basis can never under any circumstances remain permanendy 
without leaving the Umted States and then obtaining the proper type 
of visa from the American consul m a foreign country In addition to 
the groups mentioned above, another class, known as “nonquota immi- 
grants” and freely admitted, is made up as follows the wife of an 
American citizen, or the husband of one prior to July i, 1932, and the 
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gether with rates of increase of population as shown by successive de- 
cennial United States censuses, and such other data as may be found to 
be reliable ” While this method may have sounded simple enough to 
some m 1924, the difficulties encountered in working out these compu- 
tations are suggested by the fact that there was no federal census until 
1790, no record of immigration by nationahty until 1820, no hsting of 
resident foreign-born by country of origin until 1850, and no record of 
the foreign background of those born here of foreign-born parents until 
1890 On top of these difficulties there were comphcations provided by 
the mtermarnage of different nationahties 
These difficulties were recognized officially, even before the law 
•went mto effect, when three members of the President’s Cabmet, includ- 
ing Herbert Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce, reported as follows 
concerning the evidence available for determimng the national quotas 
“The statistical and historical information available raises grave doubts 
as to the whole value of these computations as a basis for the purpose 
intended ” Because the basis for the existmg quotas was necessarily so 
inaccurate, both the Democrauc and the Repubhcan candidate for the 
Presidency advocated the repeal of the law in 1928 Nevertheless, the 
law is still in operation, chiefly because legislators fear the mtense na- 
tional, racial, and rehgious feelmgs which are likely to be aroused if 
Congress makes a move towards amending the defecUve law Yet it 
would seem as if the gross inaccuracy of the existing quotas, even if 
there were no other objections to the law, would suggest that the law 
should be changed When a change is attempted, we may be sure that 
the whole immigration question will be discussed agam throughout 
the nation 


Regulation of Other Migrants 

In addition to the highly controversial quotas of the present immigra- 
tion law, the law introduced other routine features in order to provide 
for the entrance of those not regulated by the quotas Government 
offiaals and their famihes, alien seamen entermg temporarily, ahens 
in continuous transit through the country, traders, and temporary visitors 
are not regarded as immigrants However, a person admitted on a 
temporary basis can never under any circumstances remain permanently 
without leaving the Umted States and then obtaining the proper type 
of visa from the American consul m a foreign country In addition to 
the groups mentioned above, another class, known as “nonquota immi- 
grants” and freely admitted, is made up as follows the wife of an 
American atizen, or the husband of one prior to July i, 1932, and the 
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uomamcd children under ar unmamed women who lost their auzen 
ship by marriage to an ahen before Sq3tcmbcr an, 193a teacher* and 
minister* and their wives and unmamed children imdcr 18 students 
15 years of age and over who are to attend a tchool approved by the 
Secretary o£ Labor and immigrant* previously admitted who arc re 
tunung from a visit abroad A* a sort of afterthought the law provide* 
that “preference shall be given to two group* m mnlang up the quotas 
of each nation (i) immigrants skilled in agriculture, together with 
their families (2) the fathers, mothers, and husband* of anzens who 
arc over at year* of age, and to a Ic*$cr degree the wive* and unmamed 
children of ahens 

Nathcr the above nor subsequent law* apply to native* coming here 
from Canada, Newfoundland, Mexico Cui^ Haio Santo Domingo, 
and the independent counme* of South and Central America. With 
the rcstncuon of European alien*, immigration to the United State* 
from other Amencan counme*, chiefly from Canada, Newfoundland, 
and Mexico, became important, makmg up nearly 37 per cent of our 
iminigration from ipai to J93a Mexican imimgrauon was reduced dur 
ing the depression under the old “likely to become a public charge” 
clame of a former bw but a return to prosperity which inll nullify 
the operanon of thi* cUuse, 1* likely to bring renewed agitation for 
the extennon of the quota system to Mexico, if not to all other Amcr 
lean countnet. The migration here of those bora in Puerto Rico 
Hawaii, and the Virgin Tdn pd* , icmtoncs of the United Stales, is not 
r^;ubtcd by quota. 

With the passage of the Philippine Independence Act m 193-^ irami 
grauon from that country formerly unrestricted, was limited to an annual 
quota of 50. Thi* quota is to be changed again after 1944, when com 
plctc mdcpcndcncc is to be proclaimed. It has been said that the grant 
mg of independence to the Philippmcs wa» not undertaken because of 
almusdc nwtzvcs towards them Rather the independence was designed 
to overcome the legal complication* which formerly prevented us from 
bamag as immigrants these rciidents of American temtory and to «op 
the free importation of sugar and other product* which competed with 
Amencan indmtnci. Another indirect c/Tcct of our recent restrictive 
immigration Icgubuon was the sumubuon of Negro migrauon from 
our southern states, ihu aUo in response 10 the demand for cheap bbor 
m the North to rcpbcc that v^Hich formerly came from Europc- 

Smcc the passage of our recent resmeuve immigration law* many 
aliens have been smuggled across our border*, cspcaally b> ''•ay of 
Maaco, Canada and Cuba. In addition to these unla\s-ful entries there 
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are sailors who desert m port and alien visitors who remain without 
authorization It has been estimated that as many as 100,000 enter the 
United States each year in these illegal ways, some of them bemg 
Orientals Not long ago there was uncovered at San Jose, Cahforma, 
an illicit traffic which smuggled Chinese across the Mexican border in 
specially constructed compartments beneath the seats of automobiles, 
at a fee of $250 each All who enter the country illegally are deported, if 
detected In addition, resident aliens who are found to be feeble-mmded, 
criminal, or immoral may be deported In 1934 more than two thou- 
sand ahens were deported for offenses involving criimnality or moral 
turpitude It has been said that the threat to expose ahens who have 
entered the United States illegally is a lucrative source of blackmail 


IV Asiatic Immigration Restricted 

It IS through accident rather than through premeditation that Amer- 
ican discrimination against Asiatics seems to go all the way back to 1790 
In that year our first naturahzation law provided that “any ahen bemg 
a free white person” might become a citizen The phrase “free white 
person” was used because the only colored aliens considered m the 
United States at that tune were the Negro slaves When citizenship 
was finally extended to the Negroes m 1870, the old quahfying phrase 
was extended to “aliens of African nativity and to persons of African 
descent,” no thought evidendy bemg given to the possible naturahza- 
tion of Orientals, who at that time were confined almost entirely to the 
Far West. As a matter of fact, some Asiatics had already been natural- 
ized by that date on the assumption that as non-Negroes they were in- 
cluded originally under the term “white race ” It was not until 1922 that 
a Supreme Court decision finally settled this question by determimng 
that the Japanese cannot be naturahzed under the old “white persons” 
clause, nor, according to a deasion of the following year, can Hindus 
The restriction of Oriental immigration rather than mere atizenship 
was brought about dehberately 

Our first Asiatic immigration, that of the Chmese, commenced after 
the discovery of gold m Califofma It aroused so much hostihty m 
California that mternational difiSculties soon arose, and as a result the 
Umted States concluded with China a senes of treaties, ending m 1858, 
whereby Chmese immigrants were promised protection here m ex- 
change for trading privileges accorded to the United States in Chma 
Agitation and violence against the Chmese continued, nevertheless, and 
finally resulted m the murder of many Chmese by American mobs In 
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1882 the Cluncsc Ejcclmion Act was passed, denying Chinese atizeiiship 
and bamng future imrmgnition of Chinese laborers. This anti-Chinesc 
policy has since been extended to protect the insular possessions of the 
United States. It may be said, therefore, that our first restneuve and 
discnmmatory immigration law, passed in 1882, was aimed solely at the 
Chinese, 


OUa. POUCT TOWA*« JAPAN 

Much of the present Japanese hostihty to the United States was 
generated by our immigration policy, especially by the tactless methods 
of the 1924 Congress. In 1906 prqudicc first began to be manifested here 
against the Japanese, who only a few years before had started to migrate 
to California Soon intcmauonai comphcaoons began to arise, cspcaally 
when a group of Japanese sacntisia who had come to observe the effects 
of the San FranciscQ earthquake were msultcd, m spite of the fact that 
Japan had contnhuted more than any other foragn nauon for the 
relief of the earthquake victims After first opposmg discnmmatory 
legulation introdu<^ mto Congrea m prohibit the immigration of 
Japanese labor President Theodore Roosevelt, out of consadciation for 
the feelmgs of the sensitive Japanese nation, proceeded to bnng about 
this restriction through diplornauc channels. He alleviated the inter 
national tension qm^y means of an executive agrccmcot with 
Japan, which, unlike a foreign treaty did not need the approval of the 
then bclhgercnt United States Senate, By the terms of dm "gentlemen t 
agr eem ent," made effective wuh Japan m 1908, the biter promised to 
refuse pas^its to laborers commg to the United States, Later, of her 
own accord, Japan extended this agreement to include immigration to 
Hawaii, 

While the "gentlemens agreement" prohibited the immigration of 
Japanese laborers, it permitted those who were already here to send 
back to Japan for their wves. Since mamage by proxy was legal in 
Japan, as m many other countries, many Amcncan Japanese scicacd 
thar wivcs-ro-bc through pictures sent to America later marrying these 
wnmen by proxy When large numbers of these "picture bndes" began 
to amvc in ihu country and when os a result of these mamages the 
Japanese popubnon of California began to increase apramn against 
the Japanese charged that the spirit of the "gentlemen s agreement" was 
bang viobted. It was said in addition that the cbusc in the "gentfe 
mens agrcemcni" which permuted the immigration of children 
adopted by a family was also being viobtcd by the "adoption" of 
grown-up children referred to as the "\oshi syttem " In responre to 
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these new protests the Japanese government promised to issue no pass- 
ports to “picture brides” after 1920 and to refuse passports to an adopted 
child unless such adoption had been registered for at least five years 
before and then only if there was no other child in the family 

In Its 1917 and other immigration regulations Congress had always 
recognized the existence of the “gentlemen’s agreement” with Japan 
The act of 1917, which attempted to restrict European immigration by 
means of the literacy test, also provided for the complete exclusion of 
Asiatics (except for certain classes such as government officials, travel- 
ers, merchants, and professional groups) who came from an area known 
thereafter as the Asiatic barred zone This area, defined by degrees of 
latitude and longitude, includes India, Siam, Indo-Chma, parts of 
Siberia, Arabia, Afghanistan, and all the Asiatic islands, including those 
of the East Indies, except the Philippines and Japan The Chinese, of 
course, had already been excluded by name in the act of 1882 Out of 
deference to the ambitious Japanese people, who did not wish to be put 
on the same basis as these other Orientals, the regulation of their im- 
migration was left in 1917 to the existing “gendemen’s agreement ” 

In spite of Congressional tradition in regard to the Japanese, the 
1924 Congress suddenly proposed to ignore the existence of the “gen- 
tlemen’s agreement” by barring all immigrants not ehgible for cmzen- 
ship, a classificauon which included the Japanese The more conserva- 
uve members of this Congress, who reahzed that a measure placing the 
Japanese in the same category with the Chinese and other Orientals 
would arouse resentment in Japan, protested vigorously The Japanese 
ambassador m Washington went so far as to send a note to the Secre- 
tary of State explaining that such a measure would “seriously wound 
the proper suscepubihties of the Japanese nation ” Prompt offers were 
made by Japan to change the “gendemen’s agreement” m any way 
which we might designate, but it was all to no avail The superpatriots 
of the 1924 Congress had their way, and the offensive act was enacted 
Besides offending the Japanese, this law immediately shut the door to 
her people without consideration for family ties, which are often more 
bindmg to the Japanese than they are to us As a result more than four 
thousand children in Japan were prevented from joining their parents 
hving m California, and several hundred parents were prevented from 
joining their American-born minor children Finally, since California 
and neighboring states had already prohibited the intermarriage of 
whites and Orientals, in many instances the unmarried Japanese here 
were unable to secure wives 

The Japanese people, who up to 1924 had ideahzed America as a land 
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of justice and liberty regarded this law as an inapplicable act of crocltv 
as well as a deliberate affront to tbcir national honor Public scntiincnt 
against the United States ran high* The Japanese Diet condemned the 
measure, placards were displayed advising the Japanese to hate every 
thing American and American missionanci were advised to leave. 
Japanese miUtansts made the most of this wave of bittcmcjs, urgmg 
the Japanese to make large appropriations to prepare for a future war 
with the United States In brief, iWcncan Japanese friction, previously 
confined chiefly to California was given an mtcmational status which 
may lead some day to senous comphcatioas, mainly because of hasty, 
unnecessary federal legislation Cbmmcntmg upon the effects of this 
1924 law, Professor Maunoe R, Davie wrote m 1936 ‘So loi^ as the 
law contmucs m force Japanese annpathy toward the United States 
will remain, making true goodwill between the two countnes im- 
possible.” ® 


V Effect of IsoxitaATioTt on Auejucan Stock 

Many people believe that some races are mnately superior to others, 
either m intelhgence or m freedom from pathological coodibons, and 
so more desuable as uturugrants because of that superior biological 
contnbuuoQS to our •native*' stock Since our European immigrants 
arc of three different raaal, or more properly subraaal stocks— 
Nordics from the north of Europe, Alpmcs from the central areas, and 
Mediterraneans from the south— this matter of ethnic cvaluanon has 
always entered into discussions of our imtmgrauon policy The im- 
portance of race, as it bears upon our immigrauon problems, may con- 
veniently be conadeaed here under three headings (j) the claim of 
Nordic supenonty (a) the test* of innate raaal mental ability and 
(3) differences in undesirable abnormahties among races Cultural dif 
fcrcnccs among racial groups will be considered later 

I TltE NOSDIC SUPEIUOlUTy CXAIXt 

The theory of Nordic supenonty u an importation developed m 
northwestern Europe dunng the latter half of the last century by the 
Comte de Gobmeau and H S Chamberlain. According to these ivntcrs 
the racial stock of this area of Europe is innately supenor to dm of 
other parts. These Nordics, who arc supposed to conHitinc the ma)Of 
part of the western and nonhan European stocks, arc described as ot 
(air complenon, rather tall, long-licadctk v.nth hght eyes and light wa\7 

• Of pJC« J>7 
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hair Because of their supposedly purer racial heredity they are alleged 
to be more intelligent than tlie mongrel people of the other subracial 
types and to possess in addition superior qualities of courage and initia- 
tive Those who belong to this supposedly superior stock are variously 
referred to as Aryans, Anglo-Saxons, and Teutons, as well as Nordics 
At present the doctrine has assumed fanatical proportions m Nazi 
Germany, where die terms No}dtc and German have come to be re- 
garded as synonymous, to distinguish this royal lineage from “bio- 
logically inferior” Semites (Jews) and other races In his attempts to 
dramatize this alleged German racial purity and national continuity 
from prehistoric limes Hitler is trying to revive the pagan religion of 
die primitive Teuton tribes as the religion of Nazi Germany Some of 
the rites of this amazing religion of “blood and soil,” which are to 
supplant Christian feasts m modern Germany, were described in the 
New York Times recently under the title “Nazi Christmas ” 

To the ancient pagans, who reckoned their time by phases of the moon 
and cycles of the sun, the Winter solsDce was a time of major celebration 
It marked the time when night had reached its maximum and the solar year 
was at the change 

Last Tuesday marked this year’s Winter solstice, and on a hundred hills 
in Nazi Germany, where the pagan rites have been renewed, a hundred 
sacred fires blazed in the night Around them gathered converts to the re- 
ligion of “blood and soil,” bearing torches A stentorian voice called, “Com- 
rades, bearers of the torches, be of good German faith,” and in answer they 
chanted, “Our souls are pure fire, fit only for the noblest use ” 

A modernized litany, revived from the legends of Thor and Wotan, was 
intoned and a speaker extolled the virtues of the Teuton blood and excoriated 
those who had “stolen” the pagan festival and “perverted” it into the Chris- 
Uan Christmas This firelight ceremony, the speaker declared, was the true 
festival of brave Teuton men, who remember their illustrious past and pledge 
themselves to an even more illustrious future The torches were flung into 
the fire, and cheers for the Fuehrer and for Nazi Germany rose m the smoky 
starhght ’’ 

Though Nazi Germany is probably the first nation to attempt to 
translate the idea of Nordic superiority into a rehgion, it should not be 
forgotten that American immigration legislation passed by the 1924 
Congress (and that, of course, includes our existing national-origins law) 
was based to a large extent upon an assumption of that same Nordic 
superiority In the United States Nordic fanatiasm, propagated under 
the gmse of “loo-per-cent Americanism,” was directed largely against the 
new immigration Accordmg to Madison Grant, Lothrop Stoddard, and 


^ Weekly 'News Summary, New York Times, December 26, 1937 Used by permission 
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a few other Amencan writers who rcBcctcd the ideas of Gobmeau, our 
recent Mediterranean, Alpine, and Slavic arrivals are essentially inferior 
to the older Nordic immigration thffcnng not only m obvious physical 
charaaenstics but also m mnatc mental and emotional qualities as well 
The nauonal-ongms law was, then enacted largely as anthropological 
therapy to preserve the blood of the supposedly superior old Amencan 
stock, though Its secondary purpose was to reduce the total amount of 
immigration Recently one of the Nazi offiaals attempted to bchttic 
President Roosevelt s expression of sympathy for the Jews expelled from 
Austria by rcmmding us pubhely that Amcncans also discriminated 
against races m their immigration laws. 

The idea of Nordic supenontv whether appUed m Germany m the 
Umted States, or m any other naaon or area, has been thoroughly 
ndiculcd by all modem anthropologists. One of the simplest refutadoos 
of this idea is a biological faa no present-day race or subracc is pure 
blooded Furthermore, the behef that any race or subracc was at any 
time fupenor to the othen by its very nature is branded by anthropolt> 
guts as a pure assumpaoo. TTic histone success of certain racial groups 
can be explained rather easily on grounds other than the biobgicaL 

a, INNATE XtEKTAL ABOJTIES OP RACES 

The Amencan advocates of Nordiosm have attempted to utflizc 
vanoui psychological tests m order to prove their theory that iraroi 
grants from southern Europe arc mfenor to the older immigrants in 
native mental abihty Naturally if immigrants as a group, or recent 
immigrants m particular are mnately lofcnor to the older immigrants 
m mentality our nanonal stock is dctcnorating In considcnng this 
question the 1924 Congress was considerably influenced by a report on 
the iniclhgcDcc of European unmigranti published by Carl C. Bngham 
two years before. According to Bngham s conclusions, which were 
based upon “group tests” pven to recently drafted Amencan soldiers 
m tlie World War the native imclhgcnce of immigrants from nonh 
wTstem Europe exceeded that of those from the southern and central 
parts. In addiuon to the army group tests, some of the Individual tests 
givTn about this time seemed to point to the same conclusions. 

Later anal>*iis of the army group tests and of the mduidual tests of 
that penod disproved the case against the southern and central Euro- 
pean Professor Thomas Garth who has made a comprehensive study 
of the methods pursued m the older tests, u>s that nearly all of them 
failed chiefly bcousc the important influence of cultural environment 
upon mentality vs'as underestimated In this connection 11 is intcrcsung 
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to note that tlic recently improved Binet (individual) tests have failed to 
discover the \ariations in racial groups indicated by the earlier tests 
Brunner, for c\ample, found that there was little difference in the m- 
tclhgcncc of rural school children whether of native or foreign-born 
parentage, nor did it matter whether ihcir foreign-born parents were 
from the north or south of Europe In 1930 even Brigham abandoned 
his former viewpoint and explained tliat later discoveries about the 
technique of gi\ mg mental tests had shown that the conclusions based 
upon his earlier studies were without scientific foundation Furthermore, 
recent studies by Garth and others fail to find any substantial differences 
in innate emotional tendencies or any other personahty characteri'Jtics 
which would make immigrants as a class, or any particular group of 
immigrants, inferior to others It has been found that so-called racial 
and emotional differences in temperament are caused by cultural in- 
fluences and tend to disappear in die second generation of our foreign- 
born Whatever deficiency there may be in our present knowledge of 
native ability among racial and national groups, there is nothing to 
sustain the beliefs which were so widely held by members of the 1924 
Congress and which arc still reflected in our present law 

3 PHYSICAL DEFECT AND RACE 

What is to be said of the charge that recent immigrants are ruining 
American stock because of their high percentage of pathological heredi- 
tary traits? Are recent immigrants “the scum of the slums of Europe,” 
as some have maintained? 

Some light is thrown upon the general social status of what is called 
the “new immigrauon” by a report, submitted m 1911, of the United 
States Immigration Commission 

The present emigration from Europe to the United States is for the most 
part drawn from country districts and smaller cities or villages, and is com- 
posed largely of the peasantry and unskilled laboring classes . The pres- 
ent movement is not recruited m the main from the lowest economic and 
social strata of the population [but] represents the stronger and better 
element of the particular class from which it is drawn ® 

Dr H H Laughlin of the Eugenics Record Ofiice attempted to prove 
that these immigrants were unique m that they suffered from an al- 
together disproportionate share of hereditary defects which threatened 
to corrupt older Amencan stock Laughhn’s study, which has smee 
come to be regarded as a notorious example of faulty social research, 
was for a long time quoted with approval m almost all articles written 

® Quoted by Maunce R Davie, op at , page 269 
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on imrmgratioii. Laughlin failed to consider the weight of vanoo* 
f act or s familiar to the trained social statistician — for instance, the fact 
that any latent tendency towards msamty is apt to be brought out under 
conditions of stress and strain such as arc involved in the problems 
of adjustment to a new country, strange conditions, or an unknown 
language, so that recent immigrants would be expected to have a high 
insanity rate. Nor did Laughhn stop to rcalixc that people settled here 
m atiea and on the lowest rungs of the economic ladder will manifest 
a higher statistical insanity rate than do contented rural dwcUen, Per 
haps the Laughhn evidence which impressed the 1924 Congress so 
favorably can best be disposed of here by pointing out that Professor 
Taft apologizes for treating it at such considerable length in his recent 
work on immigratioa, ciplainmg that he reviews it “not because of its 
sacntific value, for it is almost completely devoid of such, but because 
of Its great influence upon pohey and bixausc, for a time at least, it 
served as a sort of bible to rcitnctiomsts,’* * As far as really sacnufic 
evidence of pathological hereditary traits standi today, we have httic or 
Dothmg upon which m base an unmigratiDD pohey 

Some have objeacd to immigration, particubily that of southern and 
and eastern Europeans, on the ground that it will lead to race mixture 
m the Umted States, a thing which they concave to be bad. Whatever 
opinion breeders of animab have concerning the rDongrel, our best 
biologists arc in no way alarmed at the prospect of an oddiQonal cross- 
ing of the European subraccs here. In fact, many students of human 
biology maintain that a bealthicr ph^cal type results from such cross- 
mgs. Those who ore so much concerned about prevenung "race crossa* 
forget that all the human races and fubracts have long smcc ceased to 
be ‘'pure." Indeed it could much more easily be maintamed that xnigra 
non and the consequent crossing of subraccs have preceded some of 
avilizationi greatest ^urts. Isolation and mbrccding, which arc es- 
sential preoonditioni for a temporary status of relative raoa] punty 
usually result m a retarded culture. 

VI Efttct op iMMiCTunav upov NAmi G»ov.mi 

An old argument against immigraijon is that immigration has re 
suited m a large-scale decline in the rate of increase of our native tfocL 
On this account it has been stated immigraimn has not increased the 
total population of the United States but has merely submtuted foreign- 
born for native stock. The basis for this llitor> 1$ the belief tlui die 

• op ru^ pj 316 
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native, forced to compete for a job with the foreigner and his lower 
standard of living, had to postpone marriage and reduce the size of 
his family m order to maintain his old standard of living The fact that 
a decline m the native-born birth rate paralleled the rapid increase in 
immigration and that this decline took place most rapidly in those 
areas where the greatest number of immigrants located seemed to give 
statistical backing to the argument 

All students agree that the national birtJi rate, which had been high 
up to i860, thereafter fell steadily However, most modern authorities 
on population attribute this decline to factors other than the arrival of 
large numbers of immigrant competitors They explain that before the 
period of mass immigration die country was new, possessed abundant 
free lands, and provided exceptional opportunities to all Such new 
countries have always had high birdi rates at first, but the rates dechne 
when the frontiers have been absorbed and former opportunities re- 
stricted Furthermore, the rapid industrialization and urbanization of 
this country, which were taking place at the same time that large 
waves of immigrants were arriving here, constituted a second important 
factor which should be considered m any analysis of the dechne in the 
birdi rate Both diesc processes arc usually correlated with a dechne m 
the birth rate Finally, the assertion that immigrants frequendy forced 
the native-born to accept a lower wage is questionable Taft is of the 
opimon that the scale of living of most native workers was raised, rather 
than lowered, by the coming of the immigrant The native worker, he 
thinks, tried to raise his old standard of living, not merely to mam- 
tain It, and it is this which accounts for the decline in births 

The fact that the declining birth rate was most marked among the 
middle and upper classes, who were seldom in direct competition with 
■^immigrant labor, would seem to bear out Taft’s observation and to 
place the blame for the native dechne on their new ambitions, or upon 
some other factor which accompanies hving on a higher social plane, 
rather than upon any threat to the old standards If immigration had 
any effect at aU upon the decline in the growth of the native population, 
its responsibility would seem to be indirect, at most, and to rest chiefly in 
the fact that it hastened the absorption of the frontier and stimulated 
industrial and urban development In the next chapter we shall consider 
the most important effect of immigration — its effect upon the culture of 
our nation 

At the end of this chapter, m which we have witnessed the steady 
march of different European groups to our shores, from colomal times 
to date, the following picture of the biological product of this con- 
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tmuom European invasion, namely the “average" or "typical" white 
Amcncan o£ today, as described for us by one of the chief statisticians 
of the United States Bureau of the Census, may be of interest, even 
though we must realize that it is only an estimate 

The avertge or typical white Amcncan would be about 37 per cent Eng- 
luh induding a small admnture of Welsh, 8 per cent Scotch, n per cent 
Irish and 17 per cent German. The rest of the blood in his veins would be of 
very mixed ongin, denved from many countnes with no one country pre 
dominant, Italy Poland, and France each contributing about 4 per cent of 
the total, Russia Czcchcslavahia, the Netherlands, and Sweden about 2 per 
cent each, Norway i 5 per cent, and no other country as much as i per cenL^® 

(See the references at the end of Chapter IV ) 

Joseph A- Hm “CornpoBOon of ihe Amcnon Population by Race and Coontiy at 
Ongin,'' Tke AmoMs Volume 1S6, Noranber 1936 pmge 184 
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CHAPTER III 


THE BLENDING OF NATIONALITIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

Ak\ shifting of population from one country or area to another natu- 
rally makes vital changes in the life of the area to which the shift is 
made. Some of the likely biological effects which the infusion of im- 
migrant stocks may have everted upon the pre-existing American stock 
have already been considered No less important are the social effects 
of such immigration In which special ways has the culture of the 
United States been changed or modified through immigration? Ob- 
viously this IS a question of great social importance, obviously who- 
ever would measure and judge American culture will have to consider 
such questions as these Who came? Where did they come from? 
Where did they settle? What were their cultural backgrounds? What 
kind of culture did they find upon their arrival here? It is logical to 
consider first, of course, the make-up of the American population before 
Its nature was changed by the great waves of later immigration This 
we shall do 


I The Colonists 

Since the so-called Indians, themselves migrants from Asia, were the 
first Americans of the historic period, it should be explained that we 
are concerned here only with the culture of transplanted Europeans as 
that culture existed in the thirteen American colonies before 1783, when 
the treaty of peace was signed with England The majority of these 
colomsts had simply migrated from Great Britam to one of her pos- 
sessions However, paralleling and following closely upon the heels of 
this colomzation, immigration came from other countries such as Ger- 
tuany, the Netherlands, France, and Belgium 
It is popularly beheved that the great majority of the two milhon 
whites resident m the thirteen American colomes in 1776 were of Eng- 
lish origin The fact is that there never was a unity of nationahty m this 
country Almost from the start of the American colomes non-Enghsh 
unmigration had been parallelmg colomzation Among the earhest 
of these foreign infiltrations were that of the Dutch to New York and 
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northern New Jcrtcy and that of the Swedea along the Delaware River 
The utter lack of record* on immigration, populauon, fecundity, and 
other matter* m the prewar period make* it impossible to determine 
exactly the relative Jtrength of the national group* settled here m 1776 
Recently Professor J Franklin Jamieson suggested that the most likdy 
proportions are as follow* English, 60 per cent Irish and Scotch-Insh, 
17 to 18 per cent, Germans, zi to ta per cent, Dutch, 7 to 8 per cent 
Scotch, French, and other group*, a to 3 per cenn^ This estimate, as we 
shall see, reduce* the percentage of English considerably below the two 
earlier American governmental estimates on the same subject. 

The gro£* madcquacy of early mformatioii concemmg the national 
ongms of the colonial population 1* illustrated by the objection* rai*cd 
agamst a rqxirt of the Umted States Bureau of the Centu*, A Century 
of Papuloiton Grotvih issued m 1909. In this report an attempt was 
made to give the distribution of nanonahijc* here at the time of the 
first census m 1790, based on the names of the heads of fiimiDc* which 
appear on the 1790 census schedules. Smee there was very little immi 
granon between 1776 and 1790, this report, if correct might have given 
us a fairly accurate picture of the national ongms of colonial Amcna 
pnor to ihe period when all acwcomers were regarded os foreigners. 
The national dittribuaoa of the white populauon m 1790, according to 
this 1909 study was as follow* 


English 

Sco^ 

German 

Dutdi 

Imh 

French 

Hebrew and all other* 
Total 


3^5 8 m <ir 

188,589 or 

15M57 « 

56,625 or 


44^73 “■ 
15084 or 
5,078 Of 
0,810,248 


855% of the whole 
6.7^ of the whole 
5^5^ of the whole 
of the whole 
of the whole 
05^ of the whole 
0.1 of dK whole 
ioon5^ 


This report was severely cntiazcd by Professor Jamieson by experts 
employed by the Amcncan Counal of Learned Soacucs, and other*. 


STATurncs ov Tift coLoviAi. num 

The 1909 cauus report relaiire to the Inih alone was made the sub- 
ject of at lean tiro aiucal studies by Michael J O Drien hlnoriographer 
of the Amcncan Irish Hirtoncal Society ® In his /f Hidden Vf-ste of 
American Hiftory Dr O Bnen sho\-cd that uhcrcas the tpp cennii 

I Oootrt br Doo*U It- T*lt, u rw»»* (TW rw* }irw 

19J«J ^ - t. ....A 

*A rAvt ci ttunrf (Dma Aiittf Ce-nfirtr Nrw Twt l*»fj 

t> 6 mrrrtnsk t^Srwt tU^/ (P I TerMy aod Nrw 17 1 ) 
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schedules in Connecticut and Pennsylvania showed a total of only 
fifteen persons with certain selected Irish names, mcludmg men, 
women, and children, the rolls of the revolutionary army alone m these 
two states showed that there were 223 soldiers bearing these same Irish 
surnames. In Connecticut, selected for special study by O’Brien beca.use 
of a long-accepted belief that its early settlers were almost wholly of 
Enghsh stock, the census of 1790 showed only one family of three per- 
sons by the name of Murphy Yet O’Brien found that mne men with 
this surname were enrolled with the Connecticut forces m the French- 
Enghsh war and a dozen m the revolutionary forces In addition, a 
search of the state marriage records mdicated eight other men of this 
name who had children born to them before 1790 In a more recent 
volume, Pioneer Irish in New England (1937)5 Dr O’Brien showed 
that Irish Catholics were even more numerous m colomal New England 
than his first study indicated, even though they were persecuted there 
if they attempted to practice their rehgion In the preface to this last 
book Father Patrick J Temple cites as evidence of the heavy Irish im- 
migration to the colonies the fact that for the eighteen years 1733-1750, 
138,900 Irish arrived at Philadelphia alone, 64 per cent of these commg 
from ports in Cathohc Ireland and 36 per cent from ports m Ulster 

The O’Brien studies are worthy of special attention, first, in view of 
such statements as that of Madison Grant to the effect that immigrants 
did not come here from the Cathohc parts of Ireland until after 1840, 
and second, on account of the objections to the existing quotas of the 
national-origms immigration law, objections based upon the claim that 
there is a lack of adequate factual data for fixing such quotas O Brien 
says that many names arbitrarily hsted as Enghsh in the 1790 census 
were really those of Irishmen who had been forced to change then 
names m Ireland In 1927 O’Brien wrote on this point as follows 

In assuming the national origins of those recorded in the Census of ly^o, 
the compilers of the racial tabulations failed to take into account the fact 
that numerous Irish famihes bear names that are no indication whatever of 
their nationahty It is entirely probable that they knew nothing of the law 
passed by the English Parliament in the reign of Edward IV, which com- 
pelled Irish families living within the then military jurisdiction of England 
to change or translate their names, or adopt names from trades, occupations, 
colors, objects or places, so that natives of Ireland bearing the name of Smith 
or “Johnson,” for example, may be of as ancient Irish origin as if they bore 
the original famdy name, “MacGowan” or “MacShane,” which means liter- 
ally “the son of the Smith” and “the son of Shane (John)” respectively Be- 
sides the changes made compulsory under the operation of that law, numerous 
other Irish names have become so anglicized that to anyone not versed m the 
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history o£ Insh ao menc lacure they were unrecogmzable as of Irish onguj. 
The prtpoadcranct of such name* m the Census, the false condusiom such 
as those drawn from the raaal tabulatioas m ‘‘A Century of Population 
Growth," have nude such an unpressjon upon the Amcncan tmagmation as 
to result in the strange belief held by numerous descradinu of Irish immi 
grants to this country that they arc rf English blood! * 

The further Anghazauon of Irah and other names by immigrants after 
their amval here, along with the dcfiacnac* m offiaal records already 
indicated, would seem to make it impossible at this late date to do more 
than roughly approxiinatc the rcspcoive percentages which different 
Old World natioaal or racial gcoupt contributed to the population 
of colonial America. 


StaStstical GufSfwcrl( 

On account of the widespread enuosm of the 1909 report, A Century 
of Pofndation Orotuth it was deaded to reduce the proportion of the 
ongmal native stock credited therein to Great Britain and northern 
Ireland by 104 per cent, and to distribute this amount among the other 
nanonahoes represented m the white population of the ongmal thirteen 
states in 1790 Wore making up the quotas of the naaonal-ongms bw 
This clumsy change only emphasixcd the fact that the data which had 
to be used m annving at the present quotas are very mewcL It showed 
m addinoa bow little we really know about our colonial popubtxjn. 
According to the estimates used m figunng out the quotas of 

the naiionakongms law the dutnbuuon of the several national white 
stocks m 1790 was as follows Great Britain and northern Ireland 77 
per cent Germany 74 per cent Irish Free State, 4-^ per cent Nether 
lands, 3.3 per cent France, per (Wit Belgium, 1 5 per cent non 
quota countries (chiefly Canada and Mexico), 2.3 per cent and the 
other countnex less than one per cent. Possibly wc arc reasonably sure 
of only one point in the make up of the colonial populauon the brgest 
group of non English ivcrc the Negroes, estimated m 1790 to be 757rOoci, 
or 19.3 per cent of the popubuon but dassified then as 5b\cs rather 
than as imimgrants or colotusti. The total popubuon of the nation m 
1790 was 3,929,000. 

U. COLO'IIAX. CulTUtt 

Only the bncfcJt of summanes can be made here of the culture of 
colonial Ammex Something wall be laid about each of the following 
high points the soaal suius of the first migrants, religious unity and 

•Tkr Art •/ ipiv repert U tb* Axdcpcio Imi HBtnfVJl SoortT ‘'f* 
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tolcrauon among llicm, and die degree of cultural uniformity which 
prevailed among them 

Two sound reasons prompt the discussion of these points In the 
first place, die early colonial settlers have by their descendants — not 
unnaturall}', perhaps — been held up as models of principled humamty, 
tolerant, higli-souled, and magnanimous This view has been assumed 
in much of the history, political and social, of America; its basis should 
be inquired into In the second place, students must secure the proper 
historical background, must understand how long these problems of 
immigrauon have faced the nation and how their nature has changed 

I SOCIAL STATUS 

Some light is thrown upon the social status of the colonists by the fact 
that during the colonial period more than a quarter of a milhon persons 
were indentured sen^ants Davie says that “probably one half” of the 
colonists came here under some special plan of transportation made neces- 
sary by their poverty and the high cost of oceanic transportation ^ The 
whites who came to America under the system of servitude known as 
indentured service were of three mam classes first, those who signed 
a contract which permitted the shipmaster to reimburse himself for 
the cost of the passage by selling their services to the highest bidder 
upon arrival here, second, those who signed no contract with the ship- 
master but after arrival indentured themselves to a bidder who agreed 
to pay transportation costs, and third, involuntary servants who were 
either convicts, vagrants, paupers, or persons kidnaped for sale in 
America It has been estimated that as many as 50,000 criminals were 
sent here from the British Isles during the sixty years precedmg the 
Revolutionary War, and 10,000 persons are said to have been spirited 
away from England in one single year According to the records of the 
time, the ship Goodfellow disembarked m 1654, at Marblehead, Massa- 
chusetts, 550 southern Insh “stollen from theyre bedds” The inden- 
tured servants, whose period of service was usually four years for adults 
or until the age of twenty-one for children, were used chiefly to prepare 
the forest lands for cultivation, a task which called for a large number 
of hand workers capable of prodigious physical labor For this purpose 
the white semislave was more efficient than the Negro slave This 
system of labor exploitation died out gradually or was succeeded by 
Negro slavery during the early part of the mneteenth century on ac- 
count of a combmation of three factors improved economic conditions 

^Maunce R Davie, World Immigration (The Macmillan Company, New York, 1936), 
page 35 
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m Europe, bwercd traosportation out*, and the increasing xuc oi 
machine* m Amcnca. 

The facts pointed out above, along with comment* by contempora- 
ncou* European obs er ver * , suggest that the colonial American* were 
far from bemg the social ‘bluc-bbod*’* that some of their descendant* 
would have ns beheve. Of the so-called Soitch In*h of cobnul day* 
one observer of the tune wrote "TIkkc who have emigrated have been 
for the most part the idle and worthless, loose, unemployed, disorderly 
people whose departure was no loss to Ireland” Some idea of the dc 
grcc of refinement among the colomsU is suggested by the comment 
“Hardly one of these Amencan* of 1775 would have seemed to u* 
clean. Even m favored Boston we find Cotton Mather ad- 
vising young candidates for the ministry that it i* a good thing each 
morning to wash the face." ® The alleged social supenonty of the 
colomsta over those who came here later 1* far from tclf-cvidcnt or even 
probable. People of wealth and refinement icldom go to a pioneer 
country to live. The migrants arc a* a rule those who hvc near the bot 
tom of the soaal-economic bdda As Taft say* "At aD periods of inv 
migration, economic facton have predominate The popular view that 
early Puntan* came with higher ideals thap the modern migrant can 
bar^y be more than half true.** * 

2. EEuaou* uKrrr and toleiancb 

Some of our modem writers give u» the imprt*sion that rather than 
bang *plit by rehgioui difference* as ivc arc today colonul Amcnca 
was characterized by a unified Protestantism. Furthmnore, it I* said 
that colonial Amcnca iva* tolerant when contrasted with the wide 
tpread mtolcrancc and religious persecution of contemporaneous 
Europe and that separation of Church and State was the colonial ideal 
Though it 1* true that the colonist* \verc Protestants, 

thar* was far from being a unified Protcstaniirm. Protestant* t\'erc 
divided pre tt y nearly on national lines as folbw* for the most part the 
German* tvere Lutheran and German Reformed the Scotch Inih ivere 
Presbyterians or Scotch Covenanter* the French were chiefly Huguc 
nots. There v-tre also several other groups the Anglicans m the South, 
the Quakers in Pcnniylvama the Puritans in New England, and 
smaller sect*, such as the Dutch Reformed, S\^*cdlth Lutherans, Men 
nonitct, Dunkert, Moravians, and Jews. 

• (Jocpttd by Dtwuld K. Ttfi, of ea^ page 71. 
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Everywhere there was a tendency 10 combine Church and State and 
to prevent the entrance of alien religious sects into settled territory 
lliough most of the residents of colonial America were Protestants, 
scctarnn differences among them vv’crc regarded mueh more seriously 
then tlian they arc by Protestants today For example, New England 
(with the exception of Rhode Island) and Virginia tried to keep out 
the Quakers When the Presbyterian Scotch-Irish tried to settle in 
Massacliuscus, tlicy found a State Church to which they had to con- 
form if tlicy wished to cn)oy cui7cnship Some were tolerated on the 
western border of New Enghnd, where they acted as a buffer against 
the hostile Indians, but the ma)oriiy chose to seek complete religious 
freedom by going farther west, where they established w'hat are now 
Ulster and Orange counties. New "^ork Pennsylvania was the only 
colony, with the exception of Maryland (until 1715), that did not 
persecute Catholics At a much later date, when tax-supported schools 
began to be established in America, Protestant prayers were introduced 
along with the reading of Protestant Bibles as a part of the required 
curriculum for all students The protest made against this practice later 
by Catholics, on the ground that this was contrary to the doctrine of 
separation of Church and State, aroused addiuonal resentment against 
Catholics It IS only in comparatively recent times that this compulsory 
Protestant service has been abolished m the great majority of Amer- 
ican public schools Some idea of colonial intolerance of Cathohes may 
be gadiercd from the siiuaUon in New Hampshire, where the state con- 
stituuon still records discrimination against Cathohes 

New Hampshire which in 1679 required the oath of Supremacy and m 
1696 imposed an obnoxious test oath on its ciuzens, retained in its consUtu- 
tion, adopted in 1792, many intolerant provisions It provided for the sup- 
port and maintenance of the public Protestant teachers, and required that 
the governor, counsellors, senators and members of the House of Representa- 
tives were all to be Protestant Not until 1876 was this discnmmaUon against 
Catholics removed, while even to the present day the clause empowenng 
towns to provide for the maintenance of public Protestant teachers is obsti- 
nately retained, for although an attempt was made to repeal it m 1889 the 
act failed of ratificauon and the repeal did not take effect 

In commenting upon this official union of Church and State so long 
preserved in the New Hampshire constitution. Father Joseph Francis 
Thormng says that this instance is but a reminder of a similar situation 
in others of the thirteen original states, where, he says, the idea of the 

^ Rev Gerald Shaughnessy, S M , Has the Immigrant Kept the Faith? (The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1925k page 56 Used by permission 
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»cparalioQ of Church and State was never regarded as a part of 
Prottstantmn. 

It u the convinang rcfutancm of the recent statement, put out under the 
signature of President Hoover (1930) that separation of State and Church 
was the product of the Protestant K^lt. If for no other reason than to catch 
up and commemorate a great deal of social history the words "Evangchcal’* 
and **Protestant” m the New Hampshire Consatutura, thouah a blot on the 
fair name of the Stated are instrucDve for the nation They mustrate that the 
only thing wrong with the nxallcd Amcncan Protestant doctrine of the 
separation of Chureh and State is that it is neither American nor Protestant.* 

3, ANGLO^AXON CDLTDIE 

Because English u the Amcncan language, ^d English law the basis 
for our own Ac iraprcscon is sometimes conveyed that colonial Amer 
ica was a “little England," with a uniform Anglo-Saxon culture, unnl 
this condition was spoiled by unassunilable non English immigrants. 
English wnters have constantly emphasized an alleged nmilanty be 
tween English and Amcncan culture but to many Amencani thar 
motive* arc suspect espeaally smcc the publication of the will of Cecil 
Rhodes, the master Engbsh propagandist, whose stated aim was "the 
ultimate recovery of the United States of Amenca as an integral port 
of the Bntiih Empire," 

The vanety of natioiialiucs from outside the Bnuih Isle* m colonial 
immigration — people from Germany, the Netherlands, France, and Bel 
gium, to mention only those contincntai nauonahucs that arc commonly 
cauraated as constituting roorc than one per cent of the colonial stock — 
Itself suggests that there ivas unity nathcr in culture nor m language 
at the time of the foundation of the country It has been said that 
Manhattan was a mclung pot of some aghieen difTcrcnt languages as 
early a* 1643. The language known as Pennsylvania Dutch, a dialect of 
English and German is still spoken m parts of PennsyKania The ivro 
largest groups next to the English, to come from the Bnnsh Isles, the 
Scotch Insh and the Irish, were non Bntiih In ipint if not in historical 
fact, hfany of the Irish spoke Cache rather than English. The Umied 
Kmgdom of Great Britain and Ireland did not exist m 1603 uhen 
James I sva* crowned, and the English Parliament of that lime rcpfc 
scnicd only England and Wales. For the next century Scotland was re 
garded as a foreign country by Englishmen and Ireland as a half 
foragn dependency It svos years after James I had encouraged the 
Scotch migration to northern Ireland, by gtsing them the bnd he had 

* K^pcsi Ltfrrtj tm Tmsmen (OtMtc U ai rt ni tj oHactoD, DC. 19 jO 
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confiscated from the native chiefs of Ulster, that thousands of the so- 
called Scotch-Irish of Ulster were forced to leave Ireland because of a 
new Enghsh commeraal pohcy which injured Ulster as well as the 
south of Ireland It has been estimated that, of the 200,000 Scotch-Irish 
who left Ireland m the half century ^ust preceding the American Revo- 
lution, the majority came to America, where they were scattered over 
practically all the colomes The mjustices which they had suffered at 
the hands of the Enghsh made them, hke the southern Irish, willmg re- 
cruits for the armies of the War of Independence 

While dishke for Enghsh policies tended to unite all colonial groups 
here as 1776 approached, there was much dissimilarity on other points 
Native languages and Old World customs and ideals were mamtamed 
in what in the modern termmology would be called foreign colomes, 
especially on the frontiers The so-called process of Americamzation, of 
which much was said a few years ago, took place very slowly “Amer- 
icanization IS not a matter of nationahty or racial capacity,” says Pro- 
fessor Lawrence Guy Brown “It is a matter of the social situation and 
the process of mteraction that goes^ on . Isolation and segregation of 
immigrants were just as much facts durmg the colonial period as they 
are at the present time ” ® It would seem that most of the modern situa- 
tions and problems created by immigration existed from the start The 
colomsts tended to make a distmction between themselves and their 
immigrants, regarding the latter as inferior “foreigners”, most of the 
colonial migrants were poor and came here to better themselves eco- 
nomically, many of the later arrivals were exploited by their colonial 
employers, the earhest immigrants were usually poor, uncouth, and far 
from being social “blue-bloods”, the different rehgions found among 
the immigrants aroused the hostihty of old residents and threatened to 
overthrow their state rehgion, finally, the “melting pot,” in which as- 
similaUon seemed to take place all too slowly, existed from the start 

We see on a smaller scale m the America of 1776 most of the immi- 
gration problems which were to continue down to date Perhaps it 
may be said that, apart from the somewhat changed ratio of the new 
to the old inhabitants, the chief difference between the immigration of 
recent times and that of colonial times hes in the fact that jobs were 
always available to the colomal immigrant We shall see that the 
scarcity of jobs, more than any other single factor, led finally to the 
restriction of immigration, even though nearly every other objection 
raised agamst immigration in recent times existed from colonial times 
onward 

^Immigration (Longmans, Grctn & Co, New York, 1933), page 48 
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HL The OiD Imuigsahts (1783-1882) 

E^'cn thoogb pcc^lc from many iands came to live 10 the territory 
of the colonists before the recognition of Amcncan mdependena^ 
tec hni cally it must be said that Amcncan imxmgTation commenced in 
1783 when the treaty of peace with England was signed. It may be as- 
sumed that the number of migrana between 1776 and 1783, the period 
of the war was n^gihlc. From 1783 unt 3 1820, when the first federal 
stattsGC# on immigration were collected the annual number of immi 
grants is estimated to have been Ic« dun 10,000, The federal unroigra- 
non stansaci, though rclabvdy incomplete until recent yean, indicate 
that only about 8,000 immigrants amved in 1820 This number rose 
gradually with each decennial census (2333a m 1830, 84*066 m 1840) 
unol It passed the 100,000 roarh for the first time in 1842 the 

aoorfxxi mark m 1847 ^ 3CO/)oo mark m 1850, and the 400,000 mark m 
1854. After 1854 thCTe was a recession untJ after the Civil War, when 
immigratioQ rates again averaged about 200,000 a year until 1881, when 
they suddenly sprang to a new high of over 600,000, to be followed by 
another increase, to 78S;,992* in 18S2. 

During the period which extends from 1783 to 1882, generaBy rtfentd 
m as that q£ the "old immigrauon " the number of immigrants from 
aouthem and eastern Europe (henceforth to be referred to here as the 
“new** immigraUon) was so small that we say that pncucally all our 
European immigration during those years came from the north and 
west of Europe. As already pointed out* m the latter port of iht 1830 s 
the number of immigrants began to increase rapidly, and, though we 
have no exact record of their country of origin most of these arrivals 
must have been picked up m our first census of the foreign-born hi 
1850 In this census the Insh (from all of Ireland) consutuied 42^ pet 
cent of all the foreign-born, the Germans ranking second wiih afio per 
cent and the British third with 16.9 per cent, an order which rtroauwd 
unchanged until about 1875, when the Germans again took the lead 
from the Insh Since the five chief immigrant groups dunng the enure 
period extending from 1783 to 18S2 were, m order the Imh Germans, 
Bnosh, Cmadiani, and ^ndinavuns, something of the nature of each 
of these groups, as ivell as thar pbco of settlement m the United 
States, will be given here. ^ 


Iti discussions of early Amcncs 
to the people from toinhcrii Irclan 
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or northern Ireland as the Scotch-Irish Although, as we have seen, 
many Irish, hke the Scotch-Irish, came to America durmg colonial 
times, their numbers were not sufficient to constitute an immigrant 
“wave” until 1847 It is customary to associate the heavy migration 
which commenced at this time with the failure of the Irish potato crop 
The Irish potato crop had frequently failed, and in 1846 a bhght of the 
whole crop led to a terrible mortahty from starvation and disease. 
Naturally, those who could escaped to other lands, chiefly the United 
States In many instances it was cheaper for authorities to defray the 
cost of their passage to America than to support them through taxes 
m Ireland 

Although several factors contributed to the uprootmg of the Irish 
from their homeland, they may be classified generally under the head- 
ing of Enghsh oppression Persecuted originally because they refused to 
follow the mother country in Protestantism, the Cathohc Irish even- 
tually became the victims of a system of taxation and absentee land- 
ownership which kept them m continuous poverty, a situation strongly 
suggestive of the tenant-farming areas in the South and West of our 
country today The significance of lack of landownership m the phght 
of the Irish of that time and the effect of a famine which resulted 
were pointed out recendy by James Fitzgerald in his presidential ad- 
dress to the National Conference of Cathohc Chanties 

As a result of that famine the population of Ireland was reduced from nine 
millions to three in less than a century That famme was not due to a lack 
of food, export of food went on from Ireland all through it It was due to the 
lack of ownership of the land Back in the seventeenth century, the Irish 
peasants were dispossessed of their land, they became tenants of “the garri- 
son” (the absentee landlord class) and by 1845 the produce of the farms, all 
except the potato crop, went to pay rents and the masses lived almost en- 
tirely on that one crop That crop faded by bhght and there was a famine 

The fact that the Irish farmer had lost his ownership of land also ex- 
plains in a large measure his wilhngness to leave Ireland when a crisis 
arose, with no desire to return Once the heavy emigration had started. 

It continued, and for more than half a century from one to three per 
cent of the entire Irish population migrated overseas, a ratio of emi- 
grants to home population which is believed to have been equaled in 
no other country during historic umes From 1847 to 1854 an average 
of 200,000 a year emi^ated from Ireland, chiefly to the United States 
Though Irish, injmigrapbn reached its peak in the 1850’s, it continued 
heavily for thQ^'f'^st of the century Most of the Irish setded m the Ivlid- 

The Catfkihc Chanties Review, Volume 21, October, 1937, page 242 
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die Atknac area (New York, Pcnnaylvama, and New Jeney), with 
New England receiving the neat largat proportiotL Two reaxoo* ire 
»aid to have impelled them to settle m these areas then extreme poverty 
which made land settlement farther west more dificult, and a religion 
winch differed 6x»m that of most of the Amencan fanners. Because 
of the lack of housing regulanons m die aaes of the eastern seaboard 
at that time, the Insh were often forced to hvc m slums which have 
scarcely been duplicated since in Amcnca. With the im pr ov emen t of 
ccoQormc conditions and a changed English policy m Ireland, espcciallv 
of landow n erihip) migranon to the United States gradually fell off 
during the latter part of the century By 1900 the Irish unmigrant 
group which had led m number* all the way horn 1840 to i86o had 
dropped down to fifth place. The total number who came to the United 
States from all of Irebnd from i8ao to 1930 was 4,578,941 

2. TH» cmiAia 

Although they ranked second to the Imb m the penod of the old 
immigratioii (1783-1881) the Germans contributed more immigrants 
to the United State* (5*907,895) during the longer period from i8» to 
1930 than any other naooa Russia Canada, Bnml, and Argentina 
have also recaved large numbers of German immigrants, but the great 
majonty of those who left Germany m the last century came to the 
Umted States We have already seen that they next to the ScoteWnsh 
also made up the most important stream of immigraUon m the earlier 
colonial penod. During the first half of the nmetcenth as well as tn 
the aghtcenth century roost of the German immigrants came from the 
Pabtinatc, a state of the old German Empire which u now a part of 
Bavana. This area of small peasant fimns had become so subdivided 
through increased population that it tvas difficult for a family to subsist 
even m good years. \''^cn the crop fiulcd, cspecuJly if it was the leading 
staple food, the potato, mass migratums often foliowed- At the end of 
the last century the landowncrship smiaiion m Germany again forced 
wholesale nugrotion. 

Political and economic dcvciopmcnu of the last century In Germany 
arc reflected rather preascly in the United States Immigniion records- 
For a long period German) had been the scene of Internal wars, Dis* 
appointment and political unrest m 1S4S, folfowang the frustrared pbn 
for a single German nauon I* recorded m the increased number of 
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immigrants received here soon afterwards In the latter part of the cen- 
tury, when manufacturing replaced agriculture as the predominant 
German industry and the German cities began to absorb the surplus 
population, Germany began to export goods to America instead of men 
From that time onward German immigration to the United States 
depended upon the appearance of periodic German business depressions 
rather than upon crop failure and other conditions From i860 to 1890 
Germans ranked numerically first among our immigrant groups, but 
later, during and following the first decade of the present century, they 
failed to place among the first five groups However, on account of their 
heavy immigration near the end of the last century, the Germans con- 
stituted the largest single group of the foreign-born here at the time 
of the World War Unhke the Irish, most Germans settled m the five 
east-north-central farming states (Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, In- 
diana, and Ohio), the Middle Atlantic area receiving the second largest 
group 


3 THE BRITISH 

The non-Irish immigrants from the British Isles made up the third 
largest group of the old immigrants From 1820 to 1930 the Enghsh, 
coming here chiefly after the middle of the last century, made up by 
far the greatest group, 2,619435, those from Scodand totaling only 729,- 
887, with 85,659 from Wales As with most of the other immigrants, a 
number of factors, chiefly of an economic nature, acted as motive forces 
in impelling thar emigration After a certain point had been reached 
in industrial development, it was found that the introduction of addi- 
tional labor-saving machinery created unemployment, especially when 
boys and women took over operations formerly performed by skilled 
men Since these successive changes took place in Enghsh industries 
without any provision for those thrown out of employment, America, 
the “land of dpportumty,” attracted many of the vicums, especially when 
propaganda organized by various American pubhc and private groups 
urged emigration and in some instances even assisted it In some periods 
of social distress the British government made grants to assist emigrants 
as a form of unemployment rehef, a method already pointed out m con- 
nection with Irish immigration After having occupied either second or 
third position among our immigrant groups continuously from 1840 to 
1890, the British dropped below fifth place m the last decade of the 
century, although they revived considerably during the decade from 
1910 to 1920 by taking fifth place and exceeding both the Irish and the 
German immigration of that time While the largest number of the 
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Bntuh, like the Insh, fettled in the three Middle Atlantic futei; the next 
largest group went to the five east nortlnittntral fUtc*. 

^ THE CANAOZANS 

Ranking fourth among the old immigrant nation*, Capadn ha* been 
one of our most constant sourcct of immigration. Though herself an 
immigrant country Canada hai ranked among the five countnes 
furmihmg u* with the greatest number of immigrants continuously 
from 1840 to date, with the dccpnon of about twenty years between 
1890 and 191a If we extend this span to mclndc the enure period from 
i8ao to 1930, we find that Canada has given us even more immignina 
than England. At the time of our first federal census of the foreign- 
bom m 1850, Canada ranked fourth m 1930 it ranked third, there 
being more than a milUon Canadians residing here, or a httic more than 
one tenth of the populauon of Canada. A number of European immi 
grants have entered the United Stata by way of Canada. Furthermore, 
a considerable portion of the Canadian immigrauon has been made up 
of Frcnch-Canadions, who arc said to be nearly mne tenths French. 
Most of our Canadian immigrauon, however has been made up of 
English-speaking Canadians, onginally of Bnusb ongiru 

On the other hand, Canada and the Umted States have constantly 
exchanged their nauve-bom The undeveloped resources of Canada, a 
country which is shghtly larger than the contincnial Umted States cx 
cluirvc of Alaska, have attracted many of our farmers The total nuro- 
ber of emigrants from the Umted States to Canada during the period 
extending from i88i to 1930 was almost equal to the number i\hich 
Canada received from the Umted Kingdom her chief source of imml 
grauon, during the same period. The nch lands of Canada have at 
traaed our farmers the greater opportumucs m industry and business 
m the more popubus and highly developed United States have In turn 
attracted many Canadians. The shoe factones and the cotton and iwlen 
mills of Ne^v England have absorbed ihc great majonty of the French 
Canadian immigrants to the Umted States. 

5. THE ICANDIVANnAm 

The total number of Scandinavians admitted to the United States 
from i8ao to 1930 was 2,346^)69, of which considerably more than a 
miUion amc from Sweden about 800.000 from Norwa), and less than 
half of this number from Denmark Although the Scandinanant did 
not begin to come m coniidcrablc numbers until the Cvd War, from 
i860 to 1890 the immigration from Sweden ranked fifth among nattonal 
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groups, the peak of this immigrauon movement being reached in 1882, 
, the only year in which as many as 100,000 Scandinavians were ad- 
mitted The Scandinavians seem to have come here almost entirely be- 
cause of economic reasons, but this motive was not founded in poverty 
or oppression at home Since they came here chiefly because they felt 
they would have access to more profitable occupations, the annual 
amount of immigration depended more upon economic conditions here 
than upon conditions m the Scandinavian countries The relationship 
between emigration and population growth is said to be espeaally 
noticeable in the Scandinavian countries today. On account of an earher 
emigration m which young men predommated, these countries have 
been left with an excess of women and with fewer married people, a 
factor which is believed to have contributed greatly to the reduced birth 
rate of Sweden and Norway In this country the majority of the Scan- 
dinavians have setded in the west-north-central states (the Dakotas, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, and Missouri), and the next 
largest group in the east-north-central states Smce 1910 there has been 
a remarkable increase in the numbers going to the Pacific states and to 
the Alaskan fishing centers 

The date of the peak of the Scandmavian immigration, 1882, may be 
regarded as marking the end of the period known as that of the “old 
immigration ” The year 1882 also marks the transition from agriculture 
to manufacturmg as the predominating American industry, and the 
practical exhaustion of the good land formerly available to setders on 
easy terms During the next era the economic character of our nation 
changed essentially, and with it the chief sources of our i mmi grants 


IV Renewed Opposition to Foreigners 

Lookmg back over the period of the “old immigration” (1783-1882), 
we find that most of the stock objections made to “foreigners” in the 
colonial period are repeated Nevertheless, the “melting pot,” already es- 
tabhshed m colomal days, contmued to boil, and as a result each suc- 
ceeding group gradually came to be regarded as Americans Only one 
objecuon to foreigners was new During this period American laborers 
began to complain that the low-wage competition provided by the im- 
migrant kept their wages down This protest lacked adequate expres- 
sion, however, largely because manufacturers were able to prevent the 
organization of strong labor umons through the contmued importa- 
tion of cheap labor 

The Irish and the Germans, the most numerous immigrant groups of 
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tlm period, were the chief targeo of the cnuciiin of pjimtj apeoally 
from about 1835 until the Gvil War Most of the poverty-scnchcn Irish, 
before the Civil War, settled m the eastern manufactunng ones, where 
their presence m the slums and their compeddon for jobs made them 
especially conspicuous and annoying to the older Americans. Many of 
the lush were employed also outside the apes m buiiding railroads and 
canals, where they were forced to hvc m rough camps and to work for 
miserahlc wages. Mistreated occasionally by thar employers, they took 
the law mto their own hands, as they had been accustomed to do m 
Ireland, and so came mto further disrepute here. They had been so 
long deprived, by English ca^loitanon m Ireland, of both an educauon 
and a decent livelihood that their manners and ways of living were 
not always the best upon amval here. On this point Professor Dow has 
made the foUowmg comment 

Ireland had been under a system of burdensome taxation by which the 
farmer was taxed for every nsiWe farm of wealth. If he hsd stock he war 
taxed for it hence came the teroptation to keep the pig in the parlor where 
the assessor would not be likely to find it- If he improved hu properw or 
wore decent dothes, be was assumed to be prosperous and was taKO ac 
cordingly “ 

While large numbers of German immigrants of this period became 
farm laborers, man y of them settled m the large aocs of the East and 
Middle West. In other pbcc their “foragn" bnguage immediately 
made them targets for ndiculc and abuse. This unfriendly attitude on 
the part of older Americans only acccniualcd the tendency of the Ger 
mans to settle m “colomcs" for mutual protection whether m the aty 
or m farmmg areas. Subsequently the slowness with which many of 
these German communities exchanged their mother tongue and native 
customs for those of the new land aroused the suspraon and ire of some 
of the older Amencani. Funhcrmorc, the Gcmiani, like the Irish 
brought ideas of Sabbath observance and te mp er a nce which dashed 
with the Puritanical idcab of New Engbnd and the Western Reserre 
country It might be well for the modem descendants of these early 
Insh and German immigrants to recall the charges made against thar 
own ancestors before cnoazing the recent immigrant 

One of the greatest causes of opposition to the Insh and Ccrmani was 
the fact that so many of them wxrc Roman Caiholia U i» said that the 
creaion of Catholic churches, convents, and parochial ichooli aaually 
icmficd many Protestant Americans, who saw m this development a 

»* Cnrt S. Dow shorty !u PnNtru (Tbooui V Cwwtfl 
I9aa) paca 78-79. 
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Papal plot to “take over” America by violence The fact that some of 
these Cathohc parishes followed a recreational fad of the day by organ- 
izing driU teams and sermmihtary organizations, which sometimes 
stored their rifles in the basement of the church, and that the Irish 
were joining the city pohce forces m large numbers suggested to those 
who suffered from Papalphobia that Cathohcs were quiedy preparmg 
for the slaughter of American Protestants 

Opposition to immigration, particularly to that of the Cathohc Insh 
and Germans, began m 1835 to crystalhze mto pohtical organization 
First the Native Amencans and later, starting m the 1850’s, the Know- 
Nothings imxed propaganda and terrorism m a combined effort to 
hmit officeholding to the native-born and to restrict the rights of ahens, 
especially Cathohcs, in other ways remimscent of colonial Amenca In 
1855 the Know-Nothing Society, also called the “Supreme Order of the 
Star Spangled Banner” and the “Sons of the Sires of ’76,” claimed 
SIX state governors and nearly fifty members of Congress Although the 
slavery issue wrecked the Know-Nothing movement before it could 
enact its proposed anti-Cathohc, antiforeigner legislation, the strength 
of these forerunners of the twentieth-century Ku KJux Klan may be 
gathered from the foUowmg observation made about them by President 
Lmcoln m 1855 

Our progress in degeneracy appears to me to be pretty rapid As a nation 
we began by declaring that “all men are created equal!” We now pracucally 
read it, “All men are created equal, except Negroes ” When the Know- 
Nothmgs get control, it will read, “all men are created equal, except Negroes 
and foreigners and Catholics ” When it comes to this, I shall prefer emigrat- 
ing to some country where they make no pretense of loving liberty — to Russia, 
for mstance, where despotism can be taken pure, and without the base alloy 
of hypocrisy 


V The New Immigrants (1882-1924) 

For several reasons the year 1882 was a turning point in the history 
of American immigration The passing of the fronuer and the economic 
evoluuon which changed us from an agricultural nation to one which 
was henceforth to become predominately industrial and urban placed 
the immigration problem in a somewhat different setting after 1882 
With this mdustrial-urban drift there is associated the arrival, in 1882, of 
the largest wave of immigrants to that date In view of this background. 
It seems to be rather accidental that the “new immigrauon” from 

Albert J Bevendge, Abraham Lincoln, j 8 og—i 8^8 (Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton, 1928), Volume m, page 354 (Quoted by Davie, op at , page 89 ) 
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ioudicm and central Europe winch bad commenced to replace 
from the north about this time, had to bear the brunt o£ new attacks on 
immigration and finally to submit to r e stri ctive law*. 

The c h a n ge m the lources of our European immigration at this time 
1* ihown very cl e ar ly m the federal statistics on immigration. Before 
1870 practically 90 cent of our European immigrants came from 
northern and western Europe, while about one per cent came from the 
southern and easte r n parts. Ourmg the decade from 1881 to 1890 the 
per c en ta ge from southern and eastern Europe increased gradu^y to 
over 18, and by 1910 it )umpcd to over 70 per cent of all unmigranon. It 
was during the era of this new immigration, when the task of absorb- 
ing the newcomer* had to be assumed almost entirely by our ana, that 
the greatest waves of immigratioo amved. From 1903 to 1914 mdunve, 
with the excqjtion of two years, the annua? immigration amoonted to 
over Soopoo In sut of these years it exceeded a million. Although ap> 
prcaable immigratioa from southern and eastern Europe did not start 
untJ the 1880 s, yet, because of the large numbers that axrac about the 
turn of the century, it could be said by 1930 that the total immigration 
from these countnes (13^44,454) amounted to about three fourths of 
the total unnugrauon which had come from the countries of northern 
and wt s ter u Europe (18,331393) dunng the enure penod from 1820 
to 1930, Before we consider the different nauonal ranos contained m 
the new immigrauon something should be said about the causes of this 
rather sudden shift m the sources of our European immigrauon 
A number of factors, some European and some American, con- 
tributed to the change m the sources of American immigration after 
188a. At least five faaors must be considered according to Davie’* 
among which are the following (i) the removal of many of the 
special causes, tudi as famine and pohbcal and religious persecution, 
which formerly stimulated craigraoon from northern and western 
Europe, accompanied by a transfer of such causes to southern and 
eastern Europe (2) the invasion of isolated regions of Italy AuJtna 
Hungary Russia, and the Balkan states by agents of American em- 
ployers and vanous steamship line*, who both encouraged and atmted 
the people of these countnes to attempt the long journey to the bnd 
which was painted In glowing colors (3) the indmtnahtation of the 
northtvestera countnes on account of which those who formerly might 
have emigrated from farms to Amcnca wac attraacd to growing atics 
and to general conditions nearly equivalent to those pres'ajhng m 
Amcnca (4) a decline in the buih rate of the northwestern countnes, 
j« Of p*r« 
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a tendency which had not yet commenced m die nomndustrialized 
countries to die south, (5) changed economic and social conditions in 
America (die mam reason, Davie believes). As an agricultural nation 
iwdi a frontier to be opened up and new lands to be cleared, America 
formerly attracted rural immigrants of the northwestern countries. In 
the i88o’s die practical disappearance of our free lands, accompamed 
by rapid industrial developments, created a need for miners, steel-mill 
hands, and unskilled factory laborers, radier than for farmers, who had 
always been die chief clement in American immigration. 

In attempting to analyze the national make-up of the new immigra- 
tion we are confronted with the fact that until quite recendy our 
official immigration figures referred to countries of origin, radier than 
to strict nationality Thus, all who came from Russia were hsted as 
Russians although many were Jews, Poles, and Lithuamans The World 
War caused additional confusion through the creation of new national 
states Only since 1919 has Polish immigration been hsted, although a 
considerable portion of the earlier immigrants from Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, and Russia regarded themselves as Poles The lack of ade- 
quate statistics makes accurate nationality divisions impossible, but it 
IS clear that the three chief countries of origin for the new immigration 
have been Italy, Austria-Hungary, and Russia In considering the im- 
migrants from these countries we shall use the prewar rather than the 
postwar map of Europe since most of this immigraion came before the 
World War Since the average student is hkely to know less of the 
European background of these people, more space will be devoted to 
them than was given to the old immigrants 

I THE ITALIANS 

Stages of industrial development, which we have seen to be such 
important influences m the history of migration movements, explain 
the shift in the source of emigration in recent years from northern to 
southern Italy As northern Italy began to develop mdustrially, pro- 
tective tariffs were devised to encourage this groAvth, but these enact- 
ments had the effect of ruining agrarian production in the south. The 
low-paid peasants on the infertile and overdivided strips of farm land 
of the south suffered in addition because of excessive consumers’ faxes 
on essential goods, taxes which were escaped by the owners of large 
estates, who were in a measure absentee landlords These facts, coupled 
With the growmg population and the soaal and pohtical changes tak- 
ing place m the south of Italy, stimulated an emigration from that sec- 
tion to America which made up one of the greatest movements of a 
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ranks the chief elements of the Austro-Hungarian immigration numer- 
ically in the following sequence Poles, Hungarians, Slovaks, Czechs, 
German Austrians, Jews, Croatians, Slovenians, Ruthenians, Ruma- 
nians, Serbs, and Dalmauans, besides smaller groups 

It has been suggested by Dr Davie diat the best way to simphfy 
the Austro-Hungarian hodgepodge of ethnic groups is to divide this 
former country into three geographic bands extending from west to 
cast Following this plan, we find three fairly distinct groupings con- 
sisting of (a) the non-Slavic peoples in the center, (b) the Slavic peo- 
ples m the north, and (c) anodier of die Slavic peoples m the south 

The 'Non-Slavic Group 

This group was made up of the German Austrians, the Hunganans, 
and the Rumanians Although the Austrians, with Vienna as their 
center, were the most important group culturally, m our immigration 
rauos diey were not as numerous as some of the other Austro-Hun- 
garian groups such as tlie Hungarians or Magyars, an agricultural 
group with an Asiatic background, about two thirds of whom were 
Roman Catholics The latter came to America, pardy because of their 
political oppression by the Austrians, but more often because of the bet- 
ter economic opportunities offered here Their neighbors to the east,, 
the Rumanians, were of the Eastern Orthodox Church and immigrated 
here pardy because they were unpopular m Austria-Hungary, but 
chiefly in order to get jobs In contrast to the Alpine Hungarians, they 
are of the Mediterranean type The Jewish element in the Austro- 
Hungarian immigration will be treated separately 

The Northern Slavs 

These people, sometimes referred to as the Western Slavs, were made 
up chiefly of the Czechs, Slovaks, Poles, and Ruthenians The Czechs, 
composed of Bohemians and Moravians, were the most progressive 
people of the old empire and the first from this area to come to Amer- 
ica. A few came here in colonial times and a larger group after the 
wars in 1848 and 1866 The great majority, however, came as a part of 
the new immigration Though the majority of the Czechs are Roman 
Cathohes, a number of them still follow the Protestantism of their com- 
patriot, John Huss Most of the recent Czech immigration came from 
the manufacturing aues of Bohemia The Slovaks, closely related to 
the Czechs, as the name of their postwar country, Czechoslovakia, 
would indicate, are less advanced culturally and almost enturely agn- 
op at , pages 121-134 
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into agriculture or the factories here; the majority took up the operation 
of small stores The Greeks belong to the Eastern Orthodox Church 


3 RUSSIA 

To the United States, between 1820 and 1930, came 3,241,991 Rus- 
sian immigrants, tlius making our country second m importance to 
Siberia as a destination for dieir voluntary migration Yet, strange to 
say, the total number of non-Russian people who emigrated into Euro- 
pean Russia during this period, chiefly from Germany and Austria, 
exceeded die Russian emigration to the United States^® Another 
curious thing about the Russian immigrauon to this country is that only 
a small percentage of it has been Slavic or Russian The most numerous 
of our Russian immigrants have been die Jews and Poles In addition, 
the Russian immigration contained a smaller number of Lithuanians, 
Finns, and Germans and a sprinkling of Letts and Estonians Tht Rus- 
sian Slavs did not come to America in large numbers because they had 
a frontier of their own in Siberia On the other hand, the other national 
and religious groups found emigration to America more satis actory in 
tames of economic stress, because of the intermittent pers^ution of 
those in Russia who did not belong to the Orthodox Church The great- 
est period of Russian cmigrauon took place about the turn of the cen- 
tury, chiefly on account of conflicts which arose as a r^ult of the m- 
troducuon of a new economic and social structure. The Poles, who next 
to the Jews made up the largest unit of the Russian immigration to the 
United States, had been vicums of the old Polish class system carried 
over from the period prior to the nation’s triparute division in 1795 
Under this system, m which society was divide into two 
hierarchies, nobihty and peasantry, the average an o ng o 
minority of peasants who owned land at all was so sma , compare 
with the massive estates of the nobility, that ernigration a to e re 
sorted to when supplementary work could not be oun e 
peasants made up the greatest part of the Pohsh emigrauon from both 


Russia and Austria-Hungary ,11. 

A consideration of the locahues and industries selected by the im- 
migrants from eastern Europe upon their arnv ere s ows t a , a 
though some of the minor groups varied considerably, for the most part 
the immigrants from Russia and Austria-Hungary settled in the large 
mdustrial and mining centers While there were some nota e varw 
tions, such as the many Czechs and Lithuanians w o went iiUo e 
manufacturing of clothing, Bohemians who were s e mec anics. 


Maunce R Davie, op at , page 134 
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and Finns who became Alaskan fishermen, by far the largest proportion 
were absorbed by the steel miUi or factories, where they were required 
to do the hardest land of manual labor Pennsylvania, lUmou, and 
New York seem today to have the largest share of Slavs from the old 
countnea of Austna Hungary and Russia, Chicago, New York, Clcve 
land, Detroit, Philadelphia, Bufialo, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, and Gary 
also rank among the largest Slavic centert. Although our 1930 census 
of the foragn-bom whites then resident m the Umted States is far 
from being an accurate index of the nationality distnbuDons from 
southern and central Europe, the percentage of distribunon of the chief 
groups by “country of birth" is given therein as foUowi Poland, 9.5, 
Russia 8^ Czechoslovakia, 3.7 Austria, x8 Hungary 3-1, Yugoslavia, 
ifi, Lithuania, 14, and Greece, 1 3, 

There has been a widespread tendency to exaggerate the difiere u ce s 
between the new and the old immigrants, usually to the disadvantage of 
the former but there arc certainly broad dificrcnccs for which there 
seam to be a itamucal basis. In a oompanson of the new immigration 
with the old the foUowing differences arc apparent (1) males pte- 
dommated in both groups, but the percen tage of females was much 
smaller m the new unraigrauon (2) the proportiOD of unskilled 
workers was slightly higher m the older group (3) the ratio of tern* 
porary immigrants was higher m the nc^v group. We have already 
seen that a larger proportion of the new immigrants of necessity set 
tied m our atics. Though it u probably true that a larger percentage of 
the recent immigrants were illiterate, it is possible that the number has 
been exaggerated, since so Lttlc attention was paid to this factor at the 
ome of the early migrations from northwestern Europe, 

4. nre JEM’S 

TbeUmted States, with over a third of the world t Jews, contains more 
Jews no^v than any other country As already indicated they have come 
here chiefly from Russia, Poland, and Austria With the fall of Jem 
talem m 70 a n. the Jess's ceased to be a nation. It svas nerer correct to 
call them a race. Perhaps they can ben be referred to now as an anoent 
nationality svith a disuncuvc religion and a bng tradiuon In sshich 
intcnnarnagc has been alUmportanu It Is impossible to state the nuns 
her of Jess’S ssho have immigrated here because most of them svert 
classified as members of the v'anous European nations from sshich they 
migrated- Linficld estimated In 1937 that there were coniiJerably more 
than four million Jess’s in the Umted States. Most of the Jcsvi came htfc 

i’ Set tljo Qjiw IV 
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after 1899, and for a period they ranked second numerically to Italian 
immigrants From 1820 to 1930 the number of Jewish immigrants is be- 
lieved to have been about 2,500,000 Although not all the immigrant 
Jews spoke Yiddish, in 1930 there were in the United States 1,222,658 
foreign-born whose motlier tongue was Yiddish Most of the 1930 
foreign-born Jews were recent arrivals from eastern and southern 
Europe, the majority of die German Jews had come here about the 
middle of the nineteenth century, and the Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews had been here since colonial times 

Historic Jewish Migrations 

In order to understand the Jewish immigrants we must know some- 
thing of their European background Although much more will be 
said about the Jews in Chapter IV, certain facts would seem to be ap- 
propriate here While there were Jewish setdements outside Palestine 
before 70 a d , the date of the fall of Jerusalem and the scattering of the 
Jeivs, all these looked to Jerusalem as their center The Jews who left 
Palestine belonged to two groups, the Ashkenazim or northern division 
of Israel, and the Sephardic type The latter were probably the first 
in Europe, having resided in Spam and Portugal ever since the days of 
the old Roman Empire While the remainder of the Jews scattered 
throughout the world after 70 a n, the majority of those who went to 
Europe had congregated in southern Germany by the third century, 
where they enjoyed comparative freedom for several centuries Today 
they are chiefly of the Alpine type, while the Sephardic Jew is Medi- 
terranean, each apparendy showing the effect of a certain amount of 
intermarriage either with non-Jewish neighbors or with Jewish converts 
It must be recalled that conversions to the Jewish rehgion have taken 
place m every part of the world, m the same way as they take place 
among the Negroes in NeW York City today. Just as there are black 
Jews in Ethiopia, there are also Jewish members of the yellow and 
brown races At least half a dozen American aties have congregations 
made up of Negro Jews However, since Negroes and whites do not 
mtermarry in most countries, the Negro strain is no more pronounced 
among most Jews than it is, let us say, among white Bapusts 

As a result of persecution in England, France, Spam, Portugal, and 
finally Germany, the great mass of Jews had located in Poland by the 
middle of the second miUenmum When Poland was divided in 1795, 
Russia received the area which contained the majority of the Jews In 
1881 anti-SemiUc riots in Russia started the first great wave of Jewish 
emigrauon to America, a wave which was stimulated again by the re- 
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and Finns who became Alaskan fishenneo, by hu- the largest proporaon 
were absorbed by the tted mills or factories, where they were required 
to do the hardest kind of manual labor Pennsylvania, llbnoi*, and 
New York seem today to have the largest share of Slavs from the old 
countries of Austria Hungary and Russia Chicago New York, Clcrc 
land, Detroit, Philadelphia Bufialo, Milwaukee Pittsburgh, and Gary 
also rank among the largest Slavic centers. Although our 1930 census 
of the foragu-bom whites then resident m the United States u hr 
from being an accurate mdex of the nationality dumbunons from 
southern and central Europe, the percentage of distribution of the chief 
groups by “country of birth” is given therein « follows Poland, 9.5 
Russia 8,6 Czcchcalovakia, 37, Austria, 2,8 Hungary 2.1, lugoshvia, 
ij6 Lithuania, and Greece, i 3. 

There has been a widespread icndcncy to exaggerate the diEcrcnccs 
b et wee n the new and the old immigrants, usually to the disadvantage of 
the former, but there arc certainly bread diffcxcncts for which there 
seems to be a statisucal basis. In a comparison of the new untnigranofl 
with the old the following dilTcrcnccs are apparent (1) males pre- 
dominated ID both groups, but the percentage of females was much 
smaller in the new imnugraiiOD, (2) the proportion of unskilled 
ivorkcrs was slightly higher m the older group (3) the ratio of tenv 
porary immigranu was higher m the new group We have already 
seen that a larger proportion of the new immigrants of ncccsxuy set 
tied m our aues. 'ntough it u probably true that a larger percentage of 
the recent immigrants were illiterate, u u possible that the number has 
been exaggerate^ nnee to httic attention was paid to this factor at the 
omc of the early raigrauons from northwestern Europe, 

4- Tin: jrws 

The United States, with over a third of the world s Jews, contAJns more 
Jew* now than any other country As already indicated they have corec 
here chiefly from Russia Pobod, and Austria. With the fall ol Jeru- 
salem m 70 A n. the Jews ceased to be a nation It ivas neicr correct to 
call them a race. Perhaps they can best be referred to now as an anaetil 
nationahty wth a distinau'e religion and a long tradition in which 
iniermamagc has been all-imponani, Ii is impossible to state the num 
her of Jews who have immigrated here because most of them v.erc 
classified as membcTt of the N*anou5 European nations from wh»d\ iltey 
migrated. Luificld estimated in tqay that there urre conndcrahlf rrr^ 
than four mtlhon Jewx In the United States. Most of the Jews eamt h«v 

1* Sff ChjJtrr IV 
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after 1899, and for a period they ranked second numerically to Italian 
immigrants From 1820 to 1930 the number of Jewish immigrants is be- 
hoved to have been about 2,500,000 Altliough not all the immigrant 
Jews spoke Yiddisli, in 1930 there were in the United States 1,222,658 
foreign-born whose mother tongue was Yiddish Most of the 1930 
forcign-born Jews ^\'erc recent arrivals from eastern and southern 
Europe, the majority of the German Jews had come here about the 
middle of the nineteenth century, and tlie Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews had been here since colonial times 

Historic Jewish Migrations 

In order to understand the Jewish immigrants we must know some- 
thing of their European background Although much more will be 
said about the Jews m Chapter IV, certain facts would seem to be ap- 
propriate here While there were Jewish settlements outside Palestine 
before 70 a d , the date of the fall of Jerusalem and the scattering of the 
Jews, all these looked to Jerusalem as their center The Jews who left 
Palestine belonged to two groups, the Ashkenazim or northern division 
of Israel, and the Sephardic type The latter were probably the first 
in Europe, having resided in Spain and Portugal ever since die days of 
the old Roman Empire While the remainder of the Jews scattered 
throughout the world after 70 a d , the majority of those who went to 
Europe had congregated in southern Germany by the third century, 
where they enjoyed comparauve freedom for several centuries Today 
they are chiefly of the Alpine type, while the Sephardic Jew is Medi- 
terranean, each apparendy showing the effect of a certain amount of 
intermarriage either with non-Jewish neighbors or with Jewish converts 
It must be recalled that conversions to the Jewish religion have taken 
place in every part of the world, m the same way as they take place 
among the Negroes in NeW York City today Just as there are black 
Jews in Ethiopia, there are also Jewish members of the yellow and 
brown races At least half a dozen American ciUes have congregations 
made up of Negro Jews However, since Negroes and whites do not 
mtermarry in most countries, the Negro strain is no more pronounced 
among most Jews than it is, let us say, among white Baptists 

As a result of persecution m England, France, Spam, Portugal, and 
finally Germany, the great mass of Jews had located in Poland by the 
middle of the second millennium When Poland was divided in 1795, 
Russia received the area which contained the majority of the Jews In 
1881 anti-Semitic riots in Russia started the first great wave of Jewish 
emigration to America, a wave which was stimulated again by the re- 
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newcd pogroms of 1905-1906. Jewish nugraocm from Austna began in 
1881 also This m outline is the long story of Jewish migrations, end- 
ing m their three successive migrations to Amcnca first, m colonial 
times, that of the Sephardic Jews, second, m the middle of the last 
century, that of the German Jews, and finally in recent times, the 
great waves of eastern European Jews who make up the majority of 
our present Jewish population. 

The histone Jewish migratioiia over Asia, Afnea, and Europe, with 
the widely dificrcnt enviroamcnts m the areas of temporary residence, 
have led to variations in the Jewish physical type as well as to dif 
fcrcnccs m culture. Physically, the Jews tend to resemble the racial 
types of the area m whidi they have resided for some tune. The ma 
)onty of the Jewuh immigrants m the United States tend to fall into 
three physical groups the Spanish Portuguese, the German, and the 
eastern European, none of whom correspond exactly with thar anaent 
Semitic cousins suU resident m the Holy Land. The careful observer 
will also notice distma cultural diCfcrcoccs m these three European 
groups, although each type st 3 l possesses enough of a common culture 
to be recogmi^ as Jewish. The chief cultural traits comcnoa to all 
modern Jews are their religion and the language of thar rcbgioo, He 
brew Only the German and Eastern European Jews have Yiddish, a 
Jcwish-Gcnnan phoneac language, m common 

TAe ''fctvirA PwA/em" 

It u believed that the special treatment the Jews have cxpcncnctd m 
various lands has been a contnbuung faaor m bnnging about the 
cultural, if not physical, uniformity so commonly regarded as Jc^vlsK. 
Some of the many pros and cons of the treatment of the Jc^\•s m 
Europe, particularly during the Middle Ages, wiK be taken up later 
but three keys to on understanding of tKc Genuk attitude towards 
Jciivs may be suggested here 

One key to an understanding of the Gentile s “Jcwnih problein 11 
found in the medieval teaching of the Catholic Church on usury which 
aulomaucally gave the Jcvvs a monopoly m this field, since the Old 
Testament condemned usury or the tal ing of interest only benveen Jew 
and Jevv but not between Jew and Gcnule. In order to understand the 
wisdom of the Church s regulauon at that time as twll as the dunged 
Catholic practice of today hx must realize that m the Middle Ages 
money was normally onl> a medium of exchange for arttdes of cr»n 
sumption and not as il is today an mstrument of produaion All eowi' 
omisu recogmzc this changed funcuon of money in the modern world. 
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The sin of usury is committed today only by exacting an excessive 
interest, as is the practice among the so-called “loan sharks” How- 
ever, with Christians prohibited from taking interest in the Middle 
Ages, of necessity the Jews alone came to be associated with those char- 
acteristics embodied m Shakespeare’s Shylock 
A second key to an understanding of the Jewish problem is the 
usual attitude which individuals and nations have towards people who 
arc too “dilTerent ” Throughout history the Jews were regarded as 
ahens in nearly every European country It is related that when an 
eighteenth-century migration of Jews to Austria caused considerable 
confusion tliere because of the large number who came with not only 
one, but the same name, such as Israel or Isaac, Maria Theresa ordered 
all Jews to take new names Since names already m use by Christians 
could not be taken, surnames were derived from flowers, minerals, and 
other things Rosenbaum (rose tree), Goldberg (gold mountam), 
Rothschild (red sign), and others As mankind seems to have an almost 
innate repugnance to people who are “difierent,” it was rather natural 
that the Jews were regarded from the first with suspicion by Christians 
who had not yet learned to experience wide religious differences m 
their own ranks In this respect the unhappy situation of the Jews 
probably was quite similar to that which confronted the first Cathohcs 
who invaded some of the sohdly Protestant areas of colonial America 
Just as efforts were made to prevent Cathohcs from votmg, holding 
office, or even owning property in early America, so too the medieval 
Jew was forbidden in many countries to own land or to engage in 
agriculture These prohibitions tended to hmit the Jew to certain urban 
occupations, especially trading and moneylending Generations of con- 
tinued specialization m occupation and residence in urban ghettos 
tended to accentuate further the existing “Jewish characteristics” and 
the dishke for Jews among the common people, who for the most part 
were slow-minded farm workers and, hke their modern counterparts, 
distrustful of the so-called “city shcker” On the Jewish businessman 
fell m addition the distrust which the small farmer usually has for the 
“middleman” and the banker 

Finally, European backgrounds partially explain the attitude of the 
American Jews towards fellow Jews, an attitude which ranks the Ger- 
man Jew next to the Spanish Jew and places the Pohsh and Russian 
Jew at the bottom of the social ladder, the social valuation is accepted 
quite widely by Gentiles as well Before then expulsion from Spam 
the Spamsh or Sephardic Jews enjoyed greater hberty and a higher 
social position than the Jews of other countries They owned property. 
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mamcd into the bejt Spamih f a m i l i a , and often led in jaence and the 
profcisioni. The American dcsccndanti of tKi-y early Spannh Jews, 
most of whom arc now wealthy merchant*, banLcrs, and realtor*, mix 
in the best Gentile soacty and arc said to be rapidly intermarrying with 
ChntGan*. Thar New YorL synagogue dating back to 1655, is laid to 
be one of the oldest ndigion* cdifu^s m the aty 

Though the German Jew did not en3oy the fortunate social and eco- 
nomic position which Jew* once ooiupicd in Spam, he came hum a 
country which wa* more advanced m the 18^* than tome of the 
countries of cattcrn Europe were at the end of the century The motive* 
which prompted his commg were for the most part economic, a* was 
true of the majority of the other Ger man immigrants. Although they 
were traditional aty dweller*, the German Jews amved here a httle 
too early to become laborer* in our great industrial plants, they spread 
themselves pretty widely over the nation and from humble beginning* 
a* urban )unk men, peddler*, and small merchants, many have bmlt 
up large fortune*. 

The eastern Eurojpean Jew*, formerly crowded into the clothmg and 
a few other urban mdustnes m thor own countnc*, later became the 
yicOTTu of overcompenuon there when the peasant economy broke 
down m eastern Europe and forced thousands of rural non Jews into 
oty occupanons. Once Russian pertecunon had started the migrawm 
of poverty stneken Russian Jcxv» to Amcnca, the financially disuesscd 
Jew* m naghbonng countnc* to the south began to follow suit- In 
coming here they were often aided by funds prowded by Jews already 
in America, just as American Jew* who wuh to go back to Palestine, 
where an attempt 1* bang made to re-estabhsh the Jewish nation, are 
aided finanaally today \Vith a long background of commcraal and 
fpeaahicd industrial cxpcncnce, the majonty of the recent Jewish 
immigrants settled in a few of our larger anci, where they gradually 
centered m the needle trades, the manufaaunng of clothing glmrs, 
shoes, and oik goods, and in the jewelry trade and other types of onall 
bosinea. 

CharaelensUcs of fewth Immi^Uon 

In concluding this anal)**!* of Jctt-ish ifmnigrau«ao we may point 
out three features not prc^^ously emphasitcd Hrst there is the rc 
markable adaptation to aty life whi^ the Jew seems to enjoy He 
seems to have some physical immunity to certain diseases, an immunity 
dii&cuU to cxpbin While hereditary selection os-cr a period of centuries 
of urban Dviog may be the best explanation other Canct* such a« the 
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Jewish temperament, self-control, and possibly early samtary meat 
inspecDon laws may be of importance also Nor, unbke that of his 
Gentile neighbors, does his birth rate seem to be reduced greatly by 
urban residence 

Second, the rapid economic advancement of the Jews, when compared 
with that of our other immigrants, is another feature which is worthy 
of notice Though most of the Jews had to start at the bottom of the 
economic ladder here, they have achieved an altogether disproportionate 
measure of success when we consider the numbers from their group 
who have risen to the top m business and the professions Perhaps cen- 
turies of urban residence and business speciahzation, coupled with a 
constant fear of persecution, have developed some pecuhar Jewish emo- 
tional traits which contribute to mental sharpness and an unusual 
ambition to succeed Possessing outstanding abihty in expression and a 
good measure of self-confidence, the Jews have produced a large num- 
ber of leading artists and entertainers, their assoaation with stage 
and screen has led almost to their virtual control of professional en- 
tertainment 

Finally, though non-Jews tend to regard all Jews as of one rehgion, 
actually the Jews vary considerably m their degree of orthodoxy The 
only stncdy orthodox Jewish immigrant group today is said to be that 
composed of recent immigrants from eastern Europe The German 
Jew changed many of his rehgious observances soon after his arnval 
here, and the earher Spanish-Portuguese Jews have m a large number 
of mstances abandoned their original rehgion almost entirely Seem- 
mgly the degree of orthodoxy among Jews depends m a large measure 
upon the proximity of persecution If this is true, the American Jew 
may be far less orthodox in the future than he is today, thus losing one 
of the important cultural traits which distinguish him from the Gentile 
It is on this account that some have said that the best way to deal with 
the “Jewish question” is to prevent persecution In the following chap- 
ter, m which we are to consider some of the new social situations created 
m the Umted States by the new immigration, we shall take up agam what 
is referred to as the “Jewish question ” 

(See the references at the end of Chapter IV ) 
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grant, uti l i zed largely ox a buffer agaimt the In diana on the frontier, 
war an economic asset to the older worker Foreign labor gradually 
became a constant source of imtauon m the nineteenth century, es- 
pecially as the fronner began to disappear and we ceased to be a 
predo min ately agnculniral nation As our industrial centers grew up, 
employer* constantly sought cheap labor abroad, partly to fill actual 
employment needs and partly to produce a labor surplus so as to pre- 
vent the organization of labor unions and to break up strikes. The 
rapid growth of labor unions during the early decade* of the twentieth 
century, despite the efibrts of empbyen, provided the first new cle 
ment in the oppositioQ to unrestnacd immigration. The second new 
factor wbich helped to bring about the final change m our iramigrauon 
policy was a sudden fear of radicalism which spread over the nauoo 
after the succea of the Russian Revolution This event helped to 
change the employer s viewpoint on the desirability of importing more 
foreign labor and so at last to unify capital and labor on the immigra 
non issue. Both aacd to save their own pocketbooki labor for obvious 
reasons, capital because it feared the spread of radjcahsm among the 
laboring classes The Klan movement was m part the emotional ex 
pression of both these attitudes, and it expressed as well two other ttrone 
emotions the hatred o£ Negroes, Catholics, Jews, and nonNordia 
and the violent nauoaahtm which was inflamed dunng the war With 
out doubt immigration restnetion \TOold have come without the Kiai 
movement, but the pomt u that, had not the Kkm serred to oggravau 
uncnucal “Amencanum,'* we should probably have had a more ierutbl< 
immigratioa bw without the ndicukms assumption of ‘‘Nordic *u 
penonty” and without offending the Japanese. 

Immigrants, coming as a rule from the lower economic strata ol 
European soacty had alv.*ays been regarded by some Amencans ai 
dctnmcntal to our insmuuons. The sudden injection into our ones oi 
to many aliens from the countnc* of touihcm and eastern Europe made 
the problem more conspicuous than formerly and raitcd grave doub« 
in the minds of tome here as to the ability of our melting pot” to mate 
Amencans of them rapidly enough. Many iraiti of tbese nctv immi 
grants served to arouse athcr suspiaon or ill will — such things a* thor 
differences in dress and diet, the inferior status of v.-omen among them, 
thar tendency lo send carnmgt abroad instead of spending them he^ 
the spectacular Black Hand organiotion among the Itaham, iM 
polyglot immigration from Austria Hungary and the bump 
of many of the Jews, The increase of ihe foreign language prett, at ng 
s^iih ihc false charge that it was radical and scheming to otenhro*' 
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American institutions, also worried many older Americans In 1934 
foreign-language publications in more than twenty-one different lan- 
guages were printed here, 150 m German, 108 in Italian, 70 in Spamsh, 
66 m Czechoslovak tongues, 65 m Scandinavian, and 34 m Yiddish or 
Hebrew, to mention only the larger groups The appearance of Eastern 
Orthodox and other newly imported churches and synagogues in our 
chief cities was an additional cause of concern Finally, it was claimed 
that the foreign vote was being used to win city elections and so was 
rendering the unorganized “American vote” impotent Yet, as we have 
already seen, almost all these complaints are matched by those made 
against the older immigration With the exception of the new economic 
protest, the hosuhty to recent immigration was largely that of colomal 
days in a new dress And of the essence of that perennial hostihty to 
foreigners Dr Mary Elizabeth Walsh has said “These ethnocentric 
attitudes imply one standard of behavior to those who are members of 
one’s own group and another standard to those outside of it Needless 
to say this double standard is opposed to Christian brotherhood.”^ 

II Americanization 

We think of assimilation, ordinarily, as the process by which a 
foreign group is made a part of our own The conscious direction of 
this cultural process in the Umted States has been called Americaniza- 
tion Many Americans have felt that recent immigrants, coming here 
in such large numbers from countries with vasdy different cultures, 
needed some orgamzed guidance or at least special stimulus toward 
assimilation, lest this country should become, hke Switzerland, a de- 
mocracy of federated nationahties Another fact which prompted Amer- 
icamzation projects was the tendency of recent immigrants to setde m 
the same areas of cities, or in foreign colonies, as these areas have been 
called Curiously enough, the similar social tendency of older Amer- 
icans to segregate themselves by moving into exclusive areas whenever 
immigrant famihes began to mvade their former residential areas 
was generally ignored by the chief critics of these foreign colomes 

I EXPLOITATION OF IMMIGRANTS 

In order to understand why there have been so many Little Italys, 
Little Polands, and other strong nationahty groupings in many of 
our aties, we should recall some of the experiences of the immigrant 

2 “The Double Standard,” The Catholic Mind, Volume 36, February 22, 1938, page 74 
(Rcpnntcd from Pax, January, 1938 ) 
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after his arriTal here. Apart frotn the fcict that the immigrant even if 
he did not speak a fioragn language, vrould naturally prefer to be 
with hi% own people, he wa* driven very often to the protection which 
these colonies offered because of exploitation almost hum the moment 
of his arrival on American temtory The published life stones of im- 
migrants, as Well as official mvesogatjons which have been made of 
conditions surrounding immigrant depots, reveal how human wolves 
have preyed upon the helpless, ignorant immigrant at every turn- 

Even on the government territory of Sl>t Island the immigrant was 
at times omfronted with exploiters almost os toon as he bad disem- 
barked, At one period, for instance, lunch boxes were thrust into his 
hands by brusque, mditary attired "salcsroco " and an exorbitant price 
demanded, Tlic helpless immigrant, assuming that he was dctlmg with 
a government official, usually comphed, Amving bier m New York 
City, he immediately became the target for boardinghouse nmnen, 
porters, taxicab dnvers, expressmen, moneychangers, and railroad 
agents, who took advantage the confused foreigner and often robbed 
bin of the cash which he snll possessed Stones art told of immigrants 
paying for a ucket to Chicago and then bong pbced on the Third 
Avenue "L" by volunteer railroad agents. The pamoilar evils of ex 
ploitauon of young immigrant girU can easily be imapned Because 
of the number who were bang forced into white sbvtry before they 
could reach rebuves m distant ones, pnvate loaetics sprang up m 
New York and at other ports for the protection of recent amvaU, In 
the history of these soacnes, most of which arc still functioning Vi'c 
see not only the beginnings of an honest concern for the welfare of the 
immigrant but something of the sequence of nauonal migrations as 
wcIL 

The first Amencan orgamzabon for the cart of immigiaDls was the Chw 
liable Iruh Society of Bwofl Massachmetu, founded m March ryjy Of 
an anti-Cathohc character at first. Its complexion soon changed, and it U 
today largclv m the hands of Catholics. lo 1790 the Hibemnn Society foe 
ihc ^lef ot Enugnmi from Ireland was organlrcd in iSra a ttauUr }h 
berruan Soacty was organiicd at Savanni^ and these nw followed by the 
Emigrant Aiswtance S^cty in New ^oik m iBay, and the Inih Enugrant 
Society in 1B41 in the same aty In tS?i the Mutton of Our Z-ady of iw 
Rosary wat found'd in New York for the protcojon of Inth immigrant gtfit 

Prominent persons of other nationalities toot un the work in the intcinT 
of ihetr compatriots, and m i6<SS (he Sc. Raphael Society wa» found'd in 
Germany for the protection of emigrants both at the pon of d-prturt aw 
lhat of amral cffcctue cooperation In the United States bdng pteft i 
Central ' cmn. Laccf a branch of the St, fLajAstl Sockif was found'd in 
New ^ork and in this connenion the Leo llou <• v.n cral'lii'wd m »*'>• 
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In 1898 the Austrian Society of New York was founded, in 1893 St Joseph’s 
Society was organized for the purpose of aiding persons of Polish nationahty, 
two years later the Jeanne d’Arc Home for the protection of French immi- 
grant women was opened The chief source of aid for Italians is the St Ra- 
phael Society for Italian Immigrants, founded in 1891, while m 1901 a secular 
soaety was established for the same purpose The Association for the Pro- 
tection of Belgian and Dutch Immigrants was formed in 1907 Finally the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference has recendy established a special de- 
partment of immigration ® 

The exploitation of the imrmgrant at ports of entry might have been 
excused to some extent because of the confusion caused by the arrival 
of hundreds of thousands of immigrants yearly, but one might have ex- 
pected that at least the cities and towns which were to be the future 
homes of the immigrant would attempt to guard him against similar 
evils until he could protect himself This, however, was seldom true 
Upon arrival at his ultimate destination the immigrant often became 
the special object of exploitation by those m whose commumty he had 
chosen to hve. Jobs were “sold” to him by scheming agents at a time 
when employers were advertising for help, notary pubhcs, who usually 
had broad powers under government supervision in Europe, advertised 
an abihty to perform all sorts of private and official functions for him 
at a fee, in spite of the fact that their chief function here is to take 
affidavits, and jfinally, courts lacking capable interpreters but filled with 
shyster lawyers soon made the immigrant distrustful of all American 
justice When the care of the orphan children of Cathohc immigrants 
fell upon the local community, every effort was made to destroy their 
rehgion, as we shall see in connection with the study of poverty Was 
It any wonder, then, that the immigrant tended to stick close to his 
own national or rehgious group for protection? 

2. FIRST STEPS IN ASSIMILATION 

Churches in which services were conducted in his native tongue gave 
the new arrival his greatest sense of commumty security Usually a 
saloon conducted by a member of his own nationahty became his first 
American club Other important factors m bridging the gap between 
foreign and American ways were nauonal social halls, which sprang 
up m most foreign centers large enough to support them Whether 
connected with pansh churches or owned by lodges or shareholders, 
these halls were always important commumty centers They became the 
centers for weddmg festivities, musical and gymnastic programs, and 

® Rev Gerald Shaughnessy, S Jvl , Has the Immigrant Kept the Faith? (The Macmillan 
Company, NeW York, 1925), page 265 Used by permission 
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«mall Hbrano where paper* both m Engluh and m the mother longtie 
could be obtamed, free from what hai been described as the ‘'mhibiUng 
presence o£ supcnor'fccling and authontaUve Americans.'’ Here too, 
the immigrant could engage m games and other acuviocs that brought 
back memoncs of the homeland It was in these halls that many of the 
native arts were preserved until such nme as soaal seulcmtni worken, 
at places like Hull House in Chicago, were able to gam the confidence 
of the i mm i g rant and to encourage him to rctam the finer things of his 
native land- 

One of the greatest problems that confronted the pioneer social- 
settlement worker was t!^ of bndging the social chasm which had de- 
veloped between old-country parents and ihcir Amcncamzcd children, 
a situation which was rapidly breaking up family life and Imdmg to 
juvcmlc dchnqucncy This problem, as it existed among Chicago s itn 
migrants, is described m Lanns life of Jane Addams, the founder of 
Hull House 

One of her pnoapal tasks ti an interpreter was to get the parents and the 
children of the ward to understand each other Thousands of the parents, 
by far the xiu)cncy were immiffnura. As chUdim they had been Behembo, 
Italian, Russian, Greek. But their children bom m ihu country or with 
English as thar first language, regarded themselves as Amencaas. Their 
view was obviously one to be encouraged, and yet it ineriuWy brought about 
clashes in the family hfe- The parents were often reaeniful cf the different 
ideas of thar children the children ofien contemptuous of their parcnti 
stuck in the mi of edd European habiu. customs, opimcms At vrom the la 
then whipped their daughters for bang dificrcm, and the sons inetred at 
theu mouiOT dress and ignorance, or ot their father* maudlin babble of 
old day*. Even at best, the pleasure* of the parent and chdd were seldom 
in common and they seldom went anywhere together * 

Practical psychologist that the was. Mm Addams deaded to ameliorate 
this senous problem of childhood by dchbo’alcly ‘liuilding up" the 
prestige of these foragn-bom parents. 

It determined her to make a place in which the older people could 
thor known tradiuonal crafts which should parallel the itisdiot and the 
mime school for the younger one* who had innenicd aptitude for iftt. 
\Vhal the children did In drawing and music and play aaing drew the *d 
miration of ihar parent* and *o in what ihar parctiii did in ^p^nBtn^ 
weaving sesnng carving metal working the dramatic rtprevntanon of 
the abihlie* of the parents would route the admiration cf the chddrcn. 5oe n 
*j^ce wat found and fitted up— one room at finr scry irniply enu^r^I. 
That one room ha* grown into many the equipment hai heewne cb.^'ratr 

* Jwnrt lirm. fne AJJ4 ^i (TV Apf e* n-OeWr Cw-fu T ^ r* tSHl 
Uted W 
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and historically interesting Indeed, the room for old-craft practice grew into 
a real exhibition place of industry — the Labor Museum, it came finally to 
be called ^ 

Unfortunately, settlement and neighborhood houses were all too few, 
and only a minority of the immigrants had the first impacts of city life 
softened through such energetic and sympathetic friendship from older 
Americans The immigrant usually came here with an exalted idea of 
the supcnoriiy of American culture and with a desire to acquire it 
quickly, but his unpleasant early experiences often changed his former 
ideals of America as well as his earlier ambition to give up old-country 
ways It IS well for us to keep this situauon in mind when we discuss 
Americanization projects Too often Americans have tended to criticize 
the alien for his failure to jump into an American cultural strait jacket 
all at once and have failed to appreciate the unfortunate effect of the 
immigrant’s early contacts with American culture 

3 A RECIPROCAL PROCESS 

Americanization has meant different things to different American 
groups To some it meant the complete obliteration of every foreign 
characteristic, to others it meant especially the adoption of Puritan 
ideals and conduct, fortunately, there were others who viewed it as a 
reciprocal process through which the immigrant contributes somethmg 
to our culture while taking over most of our ways of doing things 
Naturally, the program of Americanization adopted in any community 
— and nearly every large city had its own plan during the period of m- 
tense nationahsm right after the World War — depended upon the par- 
ticular viewpoint held concerning the purpose of Americanization If 
the directors of some of these overnight projects had only consulted 
the experience of those church and social-settlement workers who had 
been engaged in effective though unofficial Americanization work for 
decades, they would have learned that the only practical approach to 
this objective is that which shows an honest appreciation of the social 
values found m the several ahen cultures Unfortunately, m some 
instances the Americanization movement became tainted with KJan in- 
fluence When Americanization projects were founded upon bigotry 
and the behef that nothing good existed outside America, they further 
antagonized rather than won over the immigrant One prerequisite for 
anyone who wishes to plan or to engage m Americamzation activities — 
and It must be admitted that such efforts will probably be necessary 
for some time to come in spite of the curtailment of immigration — is 

^Ibtd , page i8i Used by permission 
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an understanding of the European backgrounds of the diflerent muni- 
grant gronpi. 

Older Amcncan* should be better informed about the contributions 
which recent unrmgranls have made to Amcncan culture. Much of the 
heralded success of our great mdustnal dcvclopmcut is due to recent 
immigrants who have given the best part of thar lives to doing the 
hardest and dirtiest kmd of wori. at starvation wages. While it is too 
much to expect that the typical immigrant, a ample unskilled laborer 
or farmer can bring us the best of ms aauonal culture, yet cultural 
benefits denved from recent unnugrauon art already evident. Profes- 
sor Donald R. Taft aiggcsts three ways m which the recent immi 
grant has benefited the prc-exixtmg culture. First, he has made con- 
mbntions m the form of arts and crafts and mdustnal skills which 
Amcncan commcraalism has been tardy if not too htc, m recognizing 
and cncouragmg The fine hcc-cmbfoidercd cloth, the wood carvings, 
the pamted glass, and the hand-wrought jewelry of the recently amved 
peasanu have been neglected too often because our amsoc tastes hove 
been blunted by machine made goods. Second, certain nonraatcnal 
changes for the better have beeu brought about m Amcnca through recent 
immigrant influence. As Taft says, "The strengthening of Calboliasm 
begun by the earlier Irish" has brought about a miogling of faiths and 
a Urge degree of religious tolerauon which contrasts with the iniolcr 
ance of the Puntan. To ihu we might add that the large propartion of 
Roman Catholics among recent immigrants has undoubtedly retarded 
the progress of Comraumsra here among those on the lowest rung of 
the economic ladder where it might otherwise be rampant. Rebuve 
to the "conservauve force" of the Catholic Church in this respea how 
c\xr. Catholics must be on guard, as Cardinal Mundelein has warned 
us, lest ihu influence be taken advantage of by those who arc profiung 
by present soaal injustice 

Sdfuh cmpJoycfs of bbor have flatierrd the Church br callmg it the great 
conservative (owe and then called upon it to act at a police force while they 
paid but a pittance of wage to those who worked for them 
Of course there tt danger of the spread of Ccmmoniim in our midrt. The 
Holy Father point* that out to us But don t let other* ate that at a ricok 
to cm'cf corrupt practices when they cry out against Communum snJ 
ibcrmelN'es practice locul injustice when they fight against a minimum »rage 
law and vre 6nd guU and women trying to htc on ten or fifteen centi an 
hour* 

•"CitlWjc ActioQ fw Sodil JoiOCT** TAc C«W*r W •V tWons* rdrwrf f 
ipj! foft 4l 
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Professor Taft believes that as a result of the new immigration it 
will be more difficult to impose religious intolerance upon the United 
States of the future The coming of so many different nationahties 
should tend also to make us more international, he believes, and so 
more inclined towards some practical world peace pohcy In this con- 
nection It IS pointed out that die immigrant’s abandonment of what m 
former times were regarded as inherent racial or national traits, in many 
cases after only a single generation of residence in America, has been a 
cultural experiment which should prove to the world that the old behef 
in die incompatibility of national cultures is silly Finally, Taft sug- 
gests that the very breaking of the crust of custom, brought about by 
the clash of cultures here, may prove to be the means of stimulating our 
civilization onwards to greater achievements 

All of us are conerned today about the future of American democracy, 
now that totahtarian states are spreading so rapidly over Europe and 
Asia Fears have been expressed here that the number of immigrants 
not yet fully indoctnnated with our pohtical ideas, as well as those from 
countries in which either communism or some form of fascism is the 
present form of government, might be led rather easily into some un- 
democratic form of American government To supplement this fear 
It is pointed out that of the 123,000,000 population of the condnental 
Umted States in 1930, nearly 53,000,000 were either foreign-born, the 
children of foreign-born, or Negroes, Mexicans, or of other races Is it 
possible that many of these may be regimented rather easily under 
totahtarian leadership? In speculating about the possible tendencies 
of the above groups m this respect we should not neglect to consider 
the probable attitude of older Americans towards regimentation As a 
nation which is predominately urban, have we not been succumbing 
to regimentation in nearly every detail of our hves ? Surely the members 
of the recent Klan and prohibition movements, almost entirely “old 
American,” had no objection to regimentation Intolerance is the back- 
bone of regimentation Recendy James Truslow Adams suggested that 
the existence of so-called “rugged mdividuahsm” among old Americans 
has been somewhat misrepresented Far from avoiding the use of govern- 
ment and attempting to “go it alone,” Americans have always tried to 
make use of government at every turn for the furtherance of their in- 
dividual economic ambitions. He says Through the aid of governmental 
action there were “land and timber steals,” high tariffs to protect special 

^Donald R Taft, Human Migration (The Ronald Press Company, New York, 1936), 
pages 284-291 
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mtcrotj, granu of franchises, as wdl as internal unpravcmcnis under 
taken by the government. The “use” of government, be says, is a part 
of our national tradiaon, to which the immigrant has now been 
“Amcncamzed” It might even happen, he suggests, that the recent 
immigrant, whose ancestors cxpcncnccxi earlier and usually milder but 
still unwelcome, forms of r^imcntaaon in the countries from which 
they came, may yet prove to be the fbr(£ which will oppose rather than 
encourage regimentation here.* 


HI The Jewish Qotstton 

The recent revival of anu-Semitism in Europe is one of the most 
omaaing aspects of postwar soaal disorganization. Led by Hitlcnwd 
Germany, where the actual Jewish populaaoo of 500/500 was increased 
to over 3 / 500/500 by the device adopted m persecutory Icgubtion which 
classified the dcscendanu of former Jews even to the third generation 
as Jews, anti-Scrrutiim has broken out more recently in Austria, Poland, 
and Rumania also Will this trend spread to the United Sates? Many 
believe that such a danger esutts. Our recent failure to enaa laws in 
volving drastic economic reforms as rapidly as hoped for has kft the 
naooo m a state of discontent and unrest which may yet prove ad 
vanageous to a clever demagogue, whether for fasasm or for com 
raumim- Funhermore, the failure of democratic methods to rule sue 
ccssfuUy here m baseball, in motion pictures, and even m Wall Street 
has made so-called “czars** seem necessary Will this tendency, parallel 
mg the colbpsc of democratic govcrnracnl m Europe, lead to a similar 
demand m our own government? Under a dicaiorship mmonty groups 
seldom fare wclL From past history it is easy to see how not only Jess's 
but Negroes and Catholics as well could be used as scapegoats fo secure 
a foUov.nng for an Amencan Hitler or Sabn Not only Jews, but aUo 
miclligcnt Gentiles, ihcrcforc should be concerned lest an anti Jc\nih 
movement gam headway here. More Jews reside in the contincnul 
United Sates today than m any other rouniry m the t\*orld Of course 
if there is any honest bans for what is referred to as the Jemsh question 
all Americans should knmv about it What arc the complaint* which 
ore commonly made againit the Jews m the Umted Sates, in adthuon to 
the problems seen m Chapter III and w.hai u to be said of them? 

Amok* • Rdd tew Rflcarirtuiioef* Tl* Ye*K sr#rrn«/ 
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suggested that the bam for the ^mtcmatioaal banker*’ charge aganm 
the Jew IS to be found in the intense naaonahsm of many non Jews. 
The Jew has always been a foe of ertreme nationalism TAg that of the 
Roman Catholic, his rchgion transcends the boundaries of any nation 
and so is mimic al to the "blood and soil” creeds set up from time to 
tune m particular nations On this account it is always easy for the 
superpatnot to raise the false cry that Jews and Catholia arc not 
patriotic. The Cathohe should remember that he and the Jew have a 
common enemy m extreme natiooalum and that it it no mere accident 
that luch Jew-baiters as Strachcr, Himmler, and Rosenberg are also 
the persecutors of Chnitians and the advocates of a new "made m 
Germany** paganism. The "mtcmational banker** charge made here 
particularly after the World War has all the earmarks of nanonalmic 
fanaticism. 


White-Collar Urban Workers 

That the Jew is to a large extent engaged in commerce or the 
learned professions, rather than agnculturt, menial service, and tech 
meal arts, muse be adnuitcd. It is quite another thing hem ever to at 
tribute this to any spcaal favoritism towards the Jews and » to 
arouse bad feeling against them. As a matter of feet, this whole wtua 
GOQ today can be attributed to the former persecution of the Jc^vs in 
Europe. For centuries the Jews were comp^cd to live m the ghetto 
very often they ^verc dcni^ the ngbt to mvn or occupy agricultural 
land or to )Oin the guilds of medieval aty workers Forc^ by ncccinq 
as has already been mentioned, the Jew became a moneylender and a 
small trader, the Church s bws against micrcst taking automatically 
making moncylending a Jc^vlsh monopoly Even uben farming 
p er n utted to him m Europe, most Jews did not dare to engage In u or 
in any other business requiring a bulky stock in trade, because of the 
constant fear of anu Jetwsh nots. He could not hide barns, agncultural 
tooU, and produce in a chest or carry them ofT in the night ts+en a 
pogrom w*as m progress, Pcrsccuuon drove the European Jen into 
uhat w'c nenv regard as hii traditional aty occupations and proffmont. 

Non Jen’S sometimes complain lilesvise about the brge number of 
Jews who have become successful in business and in the profnunni. 
Such cnucs do not stop to reabxc that in order to receive recognition 
m an> line the Jesv had to be not merely as good as hii Gentil entu 
peutor but better Consequently the Jew strove harder to secure tram 
mg and an education, and later to reach a pottcion o( emmenee m ha 
trade oc profession, out of sheer nceesnty Since he has nerer feh 
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tircly free from ihc danger of pcrsccuiion, even in America, it is only 
natural that his manner of meeimg life. learned in days of much more 
active discrimination against him, should persist here. Likewise, it is 
onl) natural that Jewish f.uhers should favor their sons, relatives, and 
Jewish friends when worth-while positions open up in their businesses 
All national groups tend to do the same thing. 

In spite of the \alid histone reasons for Jew'ish congestion in certain 
urban trades, how'cvcr, many modern Jew'ish leaders believe diat today 
more Jew’s should be encouraged to seek a livelihood in agriculture 
and the more menial tasks, in order to allay the rather widespread 
criticism made of them on this score Lcw'is Browme believes that the 
gross unevenness in the occupational distribution of the Jews more 
than anything else makes them appear as a distinct people In order to 
avoid urban specialization among Jew’s, m 1891 a wealthy German 
Jew’ish banker, Baron Moritz de Hirsch, set aside a fund of $45,000,000, 
one of the kirgcst single gifts in w’orld history, to direct Jewish emi- 
grants from the European cities to the open country of Argentina. 
Likewise, some of the leading American Jew’ish organizations, such as 
the A Z A , arc conducting experimental farms and even offering finan- 
cial inducements to gee more Jews into agriculture, especially since 
adequate educational opportuniues, aKvays so dear to the Jews, are 
now' available in most of our rural areas Unfortunately, the depressed 
state of our agriculture and the mechanization of farms, which has re- 
duced the need of added hands m recent years, have necessarily re- 
tarded any large Jewish movement in this direction 

Buinpuousness 

That there are individual Jews who lack good manners and modesty 
is admitted by all The same may be said of any rehgious, racial, or 
national group Therefore we are concerned here only with the charge 
that the Jews are worse than other foreign groups in this respect It 
must be recalled at the outset that American Jews came here not only 
from England and Germany, but more often in recent years from such 
widely different cultures as those of Austria, Hungary, Russia, Poland, 
Sicily, and the Balkans Naturally, the manners and to some extent the 
morals of some of diese different countries differ from our own When 
a large number of representatives of these ahen cultures become cen- 
tered in a single area of an American aty, it is difficult for the average 
non-Jew to distinguish between what is objectionably foreign and what 
objectionably Jewish Since the major part of our Jewish population is 
of comparative recent European immigration, it is to be expected that 
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many of them will reflea mannen somewhat different from those of 
most older Amcncani. For example it has been said that the much 
criticized tendency of some Jews to be gaudy m thor dress and m the 
display of jewelry, m order to attraa attention, can be traced m many 
instances to similar national tendenaes m some of the countna of 
southern or central Europe. Similarly, so<allcd Jewish standards of 
modesty often reflea those of countries unaffeaed by Punianism, Psy 
chological factors, in addiuon, also cxplam certain offensive “Jcwii 
mannensms.” It seems only oamral to cipca that some impcttious 
Jews, expenenang har the first time the new freedom of Arnenca, 
should at the beginning throw off almost all social r e pr e sn ons as well 
as those to which they had so long been unfairly subjected m Europe. 

It would scan as if the alleged bumptiousness of some Jcivs at 
beaches and summer resorts can be explained largely on the grounds 
just pointed out. Just as the newly nch m any popubuon group arc 
apt to indulge m conspicuous consumpnon so too the recently Lberated 
Jew may at times be mdined to go beyond the realms of ordinary soaal 
liberties and to challenge the customs and manners established by non- 
Jews. When these two factors, new nebes and new freedom, arc com 
bmed, as has happened m the ease of some Jews who have been 
angularly succeaful here m a short pcncxl of ume, it seems hard to 
expea Jews to conform to the stna coquette of the Aroeocan (flite at 
once. The Jews themselves ore said to recognize thu situation the 
‘hettcr-type” Jews often refernag to their uncouth brethren as “Liles." 
Non-Jews hkcwisc admit this distinction among Jc^vs very often by 
prefaang thar ctitiasra of Jews wth the rcmarl, “Some of my bat 
fnends are Jews.” Time and patience W'lU probably ameborate this 
problem, even though there iviU always be an unfortunate tendency 
for non-Jews to attribute to the Jews in general the bad manners of the 
fnv, simply because, as a rule, lU-raannercd Gentiles arc less eanly 
identified as members of a particular nationabiy or rcbgion. 

Talmud Immorality 

Hard!) danng to ennaze anaent Judaism founded upon the Old 
Testament, some calumniators of the Jews have attempted to prove 
that the bier Talmud inculcates hosiihly to non-Jews and even wnc 
lions viobuons of the moral bw where the Utter arc concerned In 
describing the coUeaion of Jewash law ceremonial, and generjl in- 
formation known as the Talmud, Father Joseph N Moody u)i 

The TaJmud i» an enormwii, uncbiiified »vnL occnpying twtlrt ti-rtvfy 
pneted volumes of about a ihouurwl pages each m the Cermsfl 
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of Lazarus Goldschmidt It was the fnut of more than twenty-five hundred 
separate authors and was accumulated gradually over a period of nearly a 
thousand years, until it was finally completed in its classical Babylonian 
form about 500 a d Hence it contains the most diverse, and often contradic- 
tory, opinions on a great variety of subjects and includes “the most varied 
shades of piety and ethical thinking, casual dialogues of a general nature, 
private utterances of teachers totally devoid of any binding implication ” It 
IS an encyclopedia of an age and of the life of a people in which law is mixed 
with moral exhortation, legend, science, history, and superstition — a collec- 
tion not mtended as a definite code, but as material for study and edification 

As might be expected, such an unwieldy collection provides a handy ar- 
senal for the critic of Judaism, especially since the lack of vowel signs in the 
original opens up the possibility of varied interpretations Since it was the 
product of the Dispersion, and since its avowed purpose was to preserve the 
ancient religion by emphasizing its exclusive features, it is natural that cer- 
tain sections of it would provide material for those who would picture the 
Jews as enemies of the human race ^ ^ 

Although a few isolated passages in the Talmud might seem to back 
up some of the charges of those who attack the ethics taught by this 
collection of books, Christian scholars have shown that, when the Tal- 
mud IS read with the sufferings of the Jewish people at the time of 
Its composition in mind, these objections disappear As Father Moody 
concludes, “Certainly any fair analysis of this collection of Jewish lore 
wiU reveal that it demands kmdness and justice to all men as the first 
obhgation of rehgion ” 


Communists 

Curiously enough, Jews have been blamed for both commumsm and 
capitahsm, depending evidently upon the “ism” which the non-Jew dis- 
hked most In recent years the facts that Soviet Russia has favored the 
Jews and that Marx and Lassalle were Jews has led anti-Semites to 
suspect Jews of socialistic or commumstic leamngs, forgetting mean- 
while that they have also charged them with being international bank- 
ers Some beheve that the Jews, “the prime agents in capitahsm,” are 
now bearing the brimt of a world-wide attack on capitahsm The fact 
that all Jews are opposed to German fascism has probably led to the 
suspicion that they must therefore favor its antithesis, commumsm. 
Even if there were no Hider with an anti- Jewish pohcy, it is reason- 
able to suppose that Jews would oppose fascism in principle because of 
the emphasis which this form of government places upon intense na- 

10 Why Are Jews Persecuted? (pamphlet) (The Queen’s Work, St. Louis, 1938), pages 
37-38 Used by permission 
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Go n a lum L The Jew haa learned from bitter crpcncnce* that nationalittic 
ftatesmen can al??aya secure a following sooner or later by maVing a 
scapegoat of hir people. 

Surely no one can acevue all American Jews of favoring cornmu- 
num. Too many have benefited handsomely from our present cco- 
nonuc order Nevertheless, there arc some unprejudiced non Jewish 
observers who fear that many of our Jew* look, favorably upon com 
muniam The temptation for Jews to ^ so is obvious. As mcrnbcit of 
traditionally downtrodden and oppressed groups they arc naturally 
sympaihciic with the underdog and attracted by an appeal which 
wear* the cloak of social justice. The paafism of mtcrnational radical 
movement* likewise attracts the Jew who has suffered so often from 
nauonalunc movements Then, too since radicalism usually makes 
Its greatest appeal to the urbanite, n u only natural that the urban 
dwcUmg Jew should be conspicuous in communism m the Umied 
States, The fact that it was only at the start of the last century that 
the age long rcjtncnons against him began to break down makes the 
modern Je^v grateful to the radicals of the Age of EoLghtcnmeni" 
and of the French RcvoluQon who were brgely responsible for hts 
freedom. That communism u against both Cathobasm and Protesunt 
ism matters bttle, for after all the Jew has sufiered persecution ctjualljr 
from both. That it is opposed to all religion matters little to those Jcivs 
who have abandoned Judaism and it is said that thar number ii 
legion. With the realization that American imrmgrauon has been cut 
off for good and that only a small portion of the Jcivish world popula 
Don can ever be absorbed m Palestine, the \*an areas and undeveloped 
resources of Russia suggest a nesv home for the Jew who may be per 
secuted elsewhere. Srabn though a non Jew has skillfully pbjrcd upon 
this dream The rosy side of this piaurc is presented in the follmving 
observauon from a Jcvsish paper published in Boston 

The Sonet Corenuncnl itsdf « prtnared lo extend mofiey jubiidtes to 
facilitate Jewish colonizauon, wiin the Dntith Go\cromtni rmininn 
isg us Mcjous imuiignirtm resincijons os regards Palcitinc and vruh the 
United Sutes adamant as regards the entry of German refugees feuta »» 
to^y the only country that holds out hope for lalsagr of Jevnih tnci. 
jews should begin to revise their atmude tos\*3nl Russia If the Taieitts of iHe 
uwld must oo lumping Jess's Indiscriminately vsnh Communtut, at leaii 
Jessi should dense some benefit from that association “ 
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While some wcaUliy American Jews have fostered die idea of build- 
ing up a Jewish stale in Russia, Jews arc by no means agreed as to the 
wisdom of this course Some Jewish critics see in the Stalin policy 
mcrcl) a far-sighted Russian plan to build up a bulTcr state against die 
Jnpincsc, for Biro Bidjan, the new Russian “Jewish republic,” is on the 
eastern liordcr of the Soviet republics, near Manchuria Others fear 
that the religious freedom promised by the Soviet government is only 
a jiapcr prop which cicntually may turn out to be “religious freedom” 
only so long as the Jews do not worship God At any rate, it would 
seem as though the present friendly attitude of many American Jews 
toward Soviet Russia were bound to affect their altitude toward steps be- 
ing taken to introduce communism in other countries, especially when, 
as usually happens, fascism arises to stop the inroads of communism In 
this connection it appears dial, unless the whole world is to become com- 
munistic, American Jews will be flirting with danger if they permit the 
impression to grow that they favor the Soviet experiment Widi com- 
munistic propaganda now flooding the United States largely under the 
false cloak of “democracy,” it may not be long before all Americans 
arc called upon to take a definite stand against this Soviet influence 
If we toy with this masquerading communism long enough, it may 
become necessary to organize some sort of militant movement to eradi- 
cate It, and, should this come to pass, it is easy to see how the Jews 
could once more be made scapegoats. 

It IS believed diat many American Jewish leaders are cognizant of 
the present danger and are attempting to curb the impression that 
Jews favor communism In this connection it might be pointed out that 
Catholics have been somewhat disappointed at the silence of practically 
all Jews in the face of the recent persecution of Cathohes by commu- 
nistic groups in Spam and Mexico Had American Jews jomed with 
Catholics in protesting against these persecutions as the latter have in 
protesting against the treatment of Jews in Germany, in aU probability 
the persecution of Catholics would not have been ignored by the Amer- 
ican press This is not meant to imply that Jews “own” the American 
press, a frequently repeated charge which is untrue, none the less, Jew- 
ish merchants by their extensive advertising exert a powerful influence 
over all news agencies, so much so that statements derogatory to Jews 
seldom appear in our newspapers or radio programs It is hoped that 
Cathohes and Jews, both unpopular minority groups in many coun- 
tries, will learn to work in closer harmony for thar mutual protection 
in the future. 
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X THE CATHOLIC CKUKCH AND THE JEW 

Inasmuch as nearly every problem of modem social life has itt moral 
implications, the Catholic who hvci up to the teachmg of his religion 
will find that this is bound to influence his attitude toivards the Jews. 
Lest this assoaanon should unfortunately suggest to some readers an 
unfriendly rather than a co-operauve attitude towards the Jews, be 
cause of the rather widely held belief that the Cathohe Church per 
secured the Jews m the IvCddic Ages, it will be well to consider the 
medieval situation as well as the attitude of the Church today 

The Middle Aget and the Spanish Inquisition 

The treatment of the Jews m the Middle Ages cannot be tmderstood 
unless the idea of the medieval state u understood — a state m which 
all social pohacs were based upon man s concept of God s wishes. Just 
as the medieval Jews beheved that m the providence of God they were 
the Chosen People and the salt of the earth, so the Chnstiani fdt that 
God had punished and wished to contmuc the punishment of the 
Jews. Thus each Jew and Christian tooL refuge behind hu own ihcolog 
leal rampart. In the Christian polmco-rehgious soaety of that time 
public opiruon dictated that the Jeivs should be punished for thar guilt 
in rcjcctuig Chnst Furthermore, those Jews who refused to bcttimc 
Christians were r^arded as an alien people, a condition which m 
Itself seemed to jus^ spcaal government regulauoni. According to a 
rccogmxed Catholic authonty on the Middle Ages, Jacques Mantain, 
the Let of the dispersal of the Jewuh people was generally accepted by 
Christians as condimvc evidence of Gods punishment and a justi/ica 
non for the Church s approval of spccul regulations for their conduct 
withm Chnsoan oommunmes 

The Middle Ages did not praend to punish the btrt in the face of 
the pnniihmcnt to which God had jubjcctcd ihcm namely thar dnpentoo 
amonc the Chrmian nanons, u was coniidcred jujtifiaWc lo hcqj them tmder 
special aod severe laws waihm the Chnsiun rommumtie*. ft wa* nercr • 
quesnon of punuhing the Jews but lathcr of draiMng certain concluucnt 
aficeting the public law from a given fact, l^hlch w-as on the whole eooud 
cr^ 0 fmnuhment of God ** 

At this point the reader may obserte, **Bui whai about die Sparudi 
Inqumuon and its treatment of the Jci%— did the Church approve of 
this?** It should be noted, first of alf Uut most impartial hecofiam mrtf 
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idmit i)m Spin)<h Ciiholic': Ind n just ciusc of compinmi ngnmst 
juun o! tlicir ]cv. I'h uciuldinr< ^p,un ni iIk tunc of Fcrclinand and 
\s.n cnn‘:cd in a life and dctih 'iirupqlc nt;atnsi the Moors, 
\v]io ilncucncd to ovenun not onh Sjiain hut all of Furopc ns well. 
While civ'T.cd ssuli this cnrtns from without, Spain found that she 
hail enemies v jthin her qates Jews uid Moors \sho ssould have wel- 
comed tile suprcfU ic\ of the African invader 'Flnt these tuo pcojilcs 
had heen persecuted prcMoiuh hv Sji.ain is hcsidc the point Some of 
these Jcv s and ^I<'ors who had hecome nominal Cailiohcs, were found 
to lac traitors to hoih Church and State It was only natural, therefore, 
that the Sjaanidi Jews shouUl become the \ictim of intense hatred when 
It w IS Ic lined that some of ilicm w'crc sccrcilj opening the gates of 
Sjaanish cutes to the in\ ulinc Sancens and African Jew's At this junc- 
ture the Spanisli amhnssndor m Rome tncKcd the Pope into granting 
broad cmcrucncN powers which, it turned out, could be used to the 
State’s ad\ inline under the gui<c of .a Church purge of heretics w’lihin 
licr ranks In other words, the King of Spun arranged the Inquisition 
in such a manner that it would .ipjic.ar purely religious in form, wliilc 
scning the Stile in both spirit and purjaosc 
The Church soon found, to its dismay, that the Spanish Inquisition 
was being used less to protect the Church against those w'ho w'crc be- 
traying u w’ulun the fold than to foster the grow'ing pow'cr of the State 
Esen though w’c make allow'anccs for the w'roughi-up emotions of a 
people at w'.ar, their hatred for Jewish traitors should not have been per- 
muted to develop to the point w'hcrc all Jew's w'cre made scapegoats in 
order that nationalism might nourish, a political ruse similar to that 
w'hich is being worked out in Hiilcnzcd Germany today More than 
one Pope protested against the brutality of the Inquisition, but the 
Church soon found that it had no pow'cr to stop the icrnblc retributions 
of the Spanish criminal courts Long before the Inquisition ended, 
many churchmen realized, as all do now, that this instrument, origi- 
nally aimed at heresy, w'as, through manipulation by the Spanish civil 
power, doing far more harm than good to the Church 
If It IS asserted that, altogether apart from the Inquisition, the Church 
was a party to medieval legislation against the Jews, it should be 
pointed out also that Popes and Bishops were frequently the protectors 
of the Jews against the fanaticism of the populace and the persecution 
of the monarchs While churchmen of former centuries may have felt 
that cooperation with the will of God demanded that ahen Jews be 
kept subservient to Christians, they usually insisted that these guests 
within their walls were not to be molested or oppressed beyond meas- 
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urcs coniidcrcd rcaioiubly necessary to enforce this status. That mob 
uprisings took place contrary to thar wishes, especially as a result of 
the hatred of heretics engendered by the crusades, proves nothing 
Similarly, the rise of hilse rumors such as that which the Jews 

of poisoning wells and causing the Black Death can hardly be blamed 
upon the Church- 


The Modem Catholic Attitude 

To return to the present-day Jc\vi3h problem and the attitude of 
Catholics concenung it it may be said that cxpcnencc m the appbca 
tion of divmcly revealed pnnaplcs has taught the Church many Ics- 
toni. While the Church u divine, it is admimstcrcd by human bangs, 
most of whom cannot help bang atfcctcd by the ipint of the oracs m 
which they hvc. The Church must always resist heresy yet it u by no 
means commuted to a policy of persecuting heretics. Just as recent dee 
ades have witnessed a new Churdi emphasis upon soaal jusocc, so, 
too, the bitter atpcncnce of the Inquisition has taught Chnsuans the 
need of blending chanty with the treatment of hcreucs. As a matter of 
fact, churchmen now regiet that the pohey of the Early Fathers m dcak 
mg with hcrctia was ever allowed to be forgotten. “We wsh them 
^ correaed,** said St- Augusune, “not put to death ” St. John Chrysostom 
^VTotc even more strongly ‘To consign a hcreoc to death u to commit 
an offense beyond atonement" In a recent arbde, Arnold luinn dc 
scribes the gradual weakening of the Church i carber policy during 
the Middle Ages m the face of State pressure against the Caihaniii, 
who threatened to undermine both Church and State He says that 
her past experience has been such that it is ndiculous to suppose ihai 
the Church would ever resort to pcrsccuung heretics should she regain 
her former infiucncc m social hfc. 

Ixt me sum up The Catholic Church though committed to a policy of 
rcusung heresy is not eommiued to a pdicy of persecuting heretics If ai i» 
most improbable, the Church should ever regain its old p<wcr there u M 
more reason to suppose that she would permit, encourage or eondorte the 
execuuon of heretics than that the Bnnsh Government wou’d ever mnnituie 
the death penalty for petty theft, or burning ali\c as a rmnithmmt for 
crimes. In this matter of heresy as m so many otlitf thingi the Church 
Is committed to dinncly revealed principles but ii left l7 a prtvreu o ^ 
search to ducorcr the apj^^icauon of tliosc principles to pirticu'jr 
her dealings w^th heretics she has to fceoneitc Our Lord t wJfn ngt 
the evil of heresy and I lu inustcnce on the need for ehanty to ih cmr; 
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All Catholic leaders agree that discriminatory legislation against Jews 
m the secularized states o£ today can in no way be justified by referring 
to the attitude of the Church durmg the Middle Ages, nor can n 
be justified on any other grounds As Jacques Maritam has pointed 
out, under modern conditions Christian teachings demand that the 
State grant full civic and pohtical equality to all its members Even 
those who might sanction the medieval treatment of the Jews prior to 
the influence of the Spamsh Inquisition, and not all modern Cathohc 
leaders will admit this, must admit that such a pohcy would not be 
considered Christian today Experience has finally taught mankind that 
there are certain moral values flowing from a purely human tolerance, 
a concept which was not widely appreciated in former ages by either 
Jewish, Cathohc, or Protestant states On this subject Maritam says 

. today the medieval solution is not merely factually but also jundically 
unacceptable to us For, there is a constantly progressing differentiation be- 
tween matters spiritual and temporal, and there is an increasing recognition 
of the moral values of a purely human tolerance which was acquired m 
modern times Under present-day conditions a Christian State (whose Chris* 
tiamty is not just a show or sham) would have to grant full civic and pohti- 
cal equality to all its members 

3 THEOLOGICAL ERRORS AND THE JEWISH QUESTION 

From what we have just seen it should be clear now that the Church 
does not favor the persecution of the Jews, a mistaken idea accepted by 
many Jews largely because of the long-time tendency of Protestant and 
Jewish historians to misrepresent the Middle Ages Fortunately, a more 
objective attitude has developed among historians in recent years, lead- 
ing to a better appreciation of the difficulties which confronted the 
Church, rather than the old habit of blaming it for everything which 
moderns object to m medieval social hfe In fact, it may be estabhshed 
that the Cathohc Church of today, better than any other smgle agency, 
by Its guardianship of Revelation protects the Jews against a new hos- 
tihty which has grown up under the influence of theological errors 
among other Christians Before mdicating in a more positive way the 
attitude and conduct which should characterize modern Cathohps in 
their deahngs with Jews, it will be well to consider briefly the three 
chief recent theological errors which have mfluenced innumerable Prot- 
estants agamst Jews and which sometimes color the judgments of Cath- 
ohcs who are not thoroughly instructed in their rehgion These mis- 
taken ideas concerning Christian theology are that the Jews had a 

Quoted by the Rev Gregory Page, op at , pages 19-20 
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tribal God, not the God of Chmtiamty that Jcaus was an anti-Scmiic, 
that the Jews have forfciicd their nght to lalvatioa. All these errors 
can be disposed of rather easily ** 

The false idea that Jehovah Yahwc, "the Lord," of onr Bible tram* 
lations 11 not identical with the one, true, the Tnunc God, has been 
fostered by certain re cen t Protestant Bibhcal students Some of these 
modem Bibhcal critics, who have done so much to undennioc the very 
essrnnals of Chnsuanity, have actemptaJ to make Yahwc a mere Jewish 
tnbal God, m order to demonstrate a later “evolution" or "progress" 
towards a “pure-God" idea. The effects of this teaching ore to deny that 
the anaent Jews were God s chosen people, to make the Old Testa 
ment a mere book of beautiful htcramre as far as Chnsnaiu arc con 
cemed, and to break a bond of religious unity which should exist between 
Jews and Christians. The Catholic Church has always taught that the 
Law of Israel, cxcqrt in so far as it made merely temporal applications 
of eternal pnnaplcs (that is, the dead Icticn of the bw which became 
meaningless after the Gospel of Chnst), is the command of God to 
all people. The Church teaches likewise that Yahwc of the Old Testa 
ment is the true God and the Father of Jesus Chmt, in other words, 
that "the God of the Old and the New Testaments is one and the 
same." Although the Catholic r^cts that the present synagogue sull 
cUngi bbndly to the dead letter of the old law, he rqoices that the Rev 
elation, once vouchsafed to Israel alone, came to him as a gift to free 
hun from pagamrm shortly after it came to the masses of Jet^i who 
first follow^ the Apostles into Christianity It is a rather fitting coin* 
adcncc that Germany the scat of most of the rationalistic Biblical cnl 
lasm of the ninctccolh century tvhich produced the new idea of the 
Jewish tnbal God, should today adopt a Tcinoruc tribal God itself and 
that this attempted separauon of the God of the Jews from that of 
Chnsoans should lead eventually to a new basis for the pcnccution of 
the Jews. The possibiliucs in the way of future persecutions of Jews that 
arc contained in this doctrine, which breaks the old bond between jew 
and Gentile, should be considered carefully by all Je«-s raiding in 
nauons affected by this Protestant liberalism 

Another theological error which has crept into some recent con 
irm*cnjc5 mTr the Jews is the idea that Jesus was an Antt-Scmitc anJ 
not a true Jew This ridiculous idea seems to hast come from a d^ 
lortcd reading of St. John s GospeU in wluch Jeim refers to a group « 
jesvs who try to take his bfc as sons of the d*vit Nothing can af er ine 
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fact that Jesus was a Jew, a Jew who fought to save Ehs people. Jesus 
prayed for the Jews, as did liis Apostles Those who would attempt to 
deny Christ’s Jewish blood are merely striving to drive a new wedge 
between Christians and Jews and to pave the way for a more subtle, 
perhaps, but nevertheless ruthless persecuuon of Jews, as recent events 
in Germany have mdicated 

The final anti-Semitic theological error to be pointed out here is that 
which says that the Jews, by once rejecting their Redeemer, have 
thereby forfeited forever the right to salvation Scriptural texts offer 
ample refutation of this idea Although a mob of Jews called a curse 
down upon themselves and their children by demanding His cruci- 
fixion, they were forgiven by the words of the dying Christ, “Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do ” Likewise St Paul an- 
swers “God forbid” to the suggestion that God had rejected His people 
forever The Cathohc Church in her official prayers has always asked 
for the conversion of the Jews. Though the unsympathetic conduct of 
some Christians has acted as a deterring influence, no doubt, there are 
many Christians as well as Jews who have wondered why more Jews 
have not come to acknowledge Jesus Christ in recent decades when 
Judaism seems to have run upon the rocks of internal discord 

4 THE CATHOLIC LATVIAN AND THE JEW 

The charges which have been made against Jews, hke those made 
agamst Cathohcs, are too many to enumerate We have considered 
somewhat m detail the false anthropology and false theology used 
against the Jews In conclusion, therefore, we shall merely pomt out, 
without attempting to go into detail, that most of the stock arguments 
used against the Jew are without foundation For example, there is no 
real proof of the existence of ritual murders among Jews, furthermore, 
the “Protocols of the Elders of Zion,” according to which the Jews are 
supposed to be striving for world domination, have been shown to be 
forged documents, and, finally, the contents of the post-Talmudic law- 
book, Shulhan Aruch, whose prescriptions would prove an unwhole- 
some influence in pubhc life, are neither known to nor practiced by the 
great majonty of western and central European Jews 

From what has been said already, it should be evident that true 
Christians may not participate in anti-Semitic movements More than 
this, they have an obhgation to use their influence to expose the errors 
of those who would enact special legislation agamst the modern Jew 
If abuses exist among Jews, and most Jewish leaders will admit that 

Rev Gregory Page, op ctt , page 29 
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there arc abujc*, )ust a* among Chnttiani, rehcf should be sought first 
by co-operauon with Jewish leaders. As Chnitians we have an obhga 
oon to stnve to dispel the prevalent poisonous atmosphere of falsehood 
and hatred. In most of the complamts against Jews, reform Icgulauon 
aimed at Chnstian ofienders as well as the Jews involved should be 
employed. For instance, ‘loan ibark” legislation will correct the present 
abuses frequently attributed to Jews, but often profited m by Chnsuaoi 
as wcli If the stage and screen arc spreadmg obscemty, reforms can be 
brought about without blaming the Jews alone fiir the evil More than 
this, Chnsts injunction to teach all nations binds us as Catholics to 
brmg the Gospel to the lost sheep of the house of Israel and to welcome 
them back to the true fold. 

The lay Catholic can help pave the way for Jewish converaons by 
cxerasing common courtesy towards his Jewish associates. According 
to David Goldstein a prominent Cathobc convert from Judaism, Prot 
cstant churches m the Umted States claim over 20,000 converted Jews, 
and as many as 80/500 arc said to have joined the Chnstian Sacncc 
Church. In addition* spmeuahn groups, Thcosophijts, Rosicruoani, 
and other cults chum a considerable number of Jews, The number m 
the Catholic Church, according to Goldstein, is “not more than one per 
cent of the number m the sects and cuUi," Though the added "loaal 
protecuon" which these other religious congregauons m Amcna ofTer 
to the Jc^v together with the bitter memory as fostered by anu-Caiholic 
historians, of the “Church t treatment” of the medieval Jcv?, U no 
doubt an important factor m this connedion, surely something 1$ bek 
ing cilhcr in the zeal or in the approach of American Catholics tthen 
so few Jett'S have been converted After describing the dismicgration 
which u taking pbcc among Jewish religious bodies today both Ortho 
dox and Reform Goldstein says that die unac is now iipc to win them w 
Cathohaty He suggests the folbwing approach to the prospective Jew 
ish cons“at, which madcnlally brings out the clo« rebiionship between 
Judaism and Catholiasm. 

First, they must be sympalheucatly induced to study the OM Testsm*^ 
m the tight of Catholic teacKingt Secondly they must be shown t^t t|^ 
acceptance of the propheao and iheir fulfiUmcnt as undTstood^ the 
Catholic Church is no< a denial of the faith of thnr fathers, 
there must be brouchi to the mind of Jews the hutonraHy esrah nhw l>el 
that the aboltnon ot ihetr Pneithood of Aaron v-Iuch functioned {7 
Sanction ih destnicijon of iheir Temple and ih- conwpix-nt fiiTurc to ft 
iniuiutc iheu old sacrifice which the Orthrxlot Jevn of lotlay pray 
all a part cf the D»\inc plan otnfjn*Tl In ihe O J Tounvmi,'^ 
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However zcnlous men like David Goldstein and a few others may 
he for the con%crsion of American Jews, their efforts will be of little 
a%ail if the avcraqc Catholic attempts to boost his ego by deliberate dis- 
courtesy towards Jews, It is hard to see how the Catholic can conscien- 
tiously join in the ofiicial prayers of his Church for the conversion of 
the Jews if in his cimc relations he falls in with a mob spirit wdiich be- 
littles the 7cv.s One of the best W'ays for him to avoid this pitfall is 
to make It a practice to seek the facts w'hcn he hears charges against 
Jews In most instances he will probably find that these statements are 
founded upon ignorance and unwarranted generalizations 

IV Immigration and the Future 

Because we have reached the end of an epoch, it w'ould seem as though 
immigration restriction w'crc here to stay for some time In colonial 
days the immigrant w'as needed here for protection, in the period of 
rapid industrial development after the Civil War the immigrant was 
sought to fill the need of the crude human energy supplied by hands, 
arms, and backs The transfer of so much of this crude energy from the 
factory to the trenches of Europe during the World War, wdicn immi- 
gration was stopped, necessitated intensive mechanization in order that 
women could replace men at machines Meanwhile, excessive owners’ 
and investors’ profits w'crc turned back continuously into industry, so 
that newer and speedier machines followed, producing more and more 
of everything but jobs Today we find both machines and men sud- 
denly unemployed, largely as the result of a system that was allowed to 
grow up with maximum emphasis upon employers’ and investors’ 
profits and with minimum concern for the worker as a human being 
and for social welfare generally Evidently we shall need no more im- 
migrants until our present unemployed have found a place m industry 
again 

The continuation of our present policy of restriction does not mean, 
however, that the existing immigration laws, which involve unfair na- 
tional and racial discriminations, should remain m force The present 
national-origins immigration law was based upon the assumption that 
Nordic immigrants are innately superior to Alpine or Mediterranean, 
a theory of racial superiority which can be proved only by the national- 
ized “scientists” of Hitler The idea of selecting European immigrants 
is certainly to be commended, but it should be upon an individual 
rather than a group basis The same policy should apply to the Orient, 
if for no other reason than the interests of international good will Like- 
wise, It would seem that immigration from other nations of North and 
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South America ihcrald be mcluded m the ratneuve mcamra. With 
efforts on the part of our immigration authonucs to distribute immi- 
grants more widely upon amval here, the violent protesu which come 
from the Pacific Coast states whenever Oriental immigration is mcn- 
Qooed should be uonccessary 

The immigratiQn problem u much more complex, however than are 
the det ail s involved m drawing up a suitable restrictive and selective 
immigration law It is in rcahty a part of the broader American popu- 
lation problem and the latter in its turn projects us back mto mlcr 
national problems Theorcucally, it rmght be relatively simple for the 
Umted States to reduce its population greatly m a generation or so to 
the point where we would have the same distribution of wealth as 
today but very few unemployed, through a deliberate use of the twin 
devices of immigration rcstncuon and buth control Possibly the latter 
might even be adueved through ethical means. In a world of gtxid 
naghbors where all the other nations followed a similar policy, such a 
plan might have its advantages. But we must foce the fart that such a 
ipvnt of world ccKipcraaon docs not ya oast furthermore, recent 
events m Europe and the Orient indicate that a greatly reduced man 
power m the Umted States might arouse, m other growing more 
ambiQous nauons, an unwholesome interest in some of emr pre se nt 
domain. History indicates that the sanction of the rtasus quo lasts about 
os kmg os does the power to defend lO 

Certainly no really avilixed person relishes the continuation of the 
old policy whcrdiy naUons grab and retain tcniiory according to their 
physical power to do so A higher ethical standard would make this 
old policy obsolete. Once it ivos hoped that the League of Nations might 
help to bring this about, but this illusion b pretty wU shattered rwm 
Yet this failure should not discourage us, for after all the ideals under 
lying the League ss*crc far from bang unselfish and uxrc aimed chtefiy 
at retaining the status s« up by a h>‘pocnucal treaty which blamed 
and penalized Germany for the World War Now that German diigu« 
and indignation ha\-e demolished this treaty ft may yet be pmiibfe to srt 
up some sort of imcmational pbn wdicrriiy nations with a surplus 
of population can arrange conveniently to purdiasc lease or bonow 
needed portions of the rcUuvcIy unused or undrt eloped lands of a 
less populous nation. 

Some pbn of peaceful, temporary po*scssion (and, mcrdenully if vrt 
go back far enough, mou nations liavc had bill more than icmp'rary 
possession of iheir territory) would base as-mJed many w-art and war 
debts of the part Such a plan howerer would dep-nd upon ihf twin 
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fulcrums of CIin‘:tnn chanty and complete international co-opcration 
It would not fit in witli the plans of the modern pngo nationalist That 
It IS not hcNond the realm of possibility, however, is indicated by the 
growing recognition of the need of international trade agreements 
urged b\ Pojtc Pins If nations can be converted to the w'isdom of tak- 
inc down some of their tariff barriers in the interests of w'orld peace 
and international economic w’clfarc, as some arc doing today, is it 
ridiculous to c\pcct them to be willing to alter their immigration bar- 
riers likewise^ Recently Germany and Italy announced an experiment 
in mass labor collaboration w'hich indicates a new international attitude 
tow'ards population movements According to this plan Germany and 
Italy wall make a temporary exchange of 30,000 farm and industrial 
workers in 1938 Italians skilled in land reclamation and production of 
wheat, jxitatocs, and sugar beets wall be brought to southern and 
w'cstcrn German), and at the same time German artisans wall go to 
Italy to place their technical training at the service of Italian industry 
It has been said that America reached the end of an epoch a few 
years ago w'hcn it practically shut off immigration Apparently we 
have no more opportunities to offer the migrant here Seemingly our 
farm land is overpopulated as far as commercial farming is concerned, 
and machines have left us wath too many factory wwkers In our survey 
of immigrant backgrounds w'c found that similar crises in Europe, from 
colonial times till after the World War, usually led to the temporary 
exportation of “surplus” population No doubt many w^ould say that 
America, wath millions unemployed and its frontier evidendy ex- 
hausted, could profit by some such mass emigration today It seems, 
how'cver, diat inducements such as formerly attracted millions to the 
United States and the other countries of North and South America, 
as well as Australia, do not exist in the modern world Most of the 
countries of Europe have an unemployment problem similar to our 
own, a problem which is no longer being solved by large-scale emi- 
grauon Instead, there seems to be a world-wide tendency for the vic- 
tims of the present disorder to remain at home and demand a fairer 
distribution of the national wealth and other social reforms Either 
by revolution or through tax-supported doles the wealthier classes of 
each nation are being required to contribute more to the support of 
those who, under former conditions, might have emigrated in search 
of new economic opportunity Yet this levehng process cannot go on 
forever What is the answer? Are we too many? Surely God does not 
intend that the most avihzed portion of the human race should die out, 
as It will if all resort to birth control or if we engage m more world wars 
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to maintain the status quo The aaiwer would *cem to he in a jome- 
what lower jtandard of hving for large portions of the white race and 
some new international plan ii^ch will pcmni freer migration and 
the maintenance of large populationi on “fronocn" which are now 
incapable of supporting them duefly became of the dog m-tbc manger 
tactic* of a few nation*. In bncf, there must be a better distnbuuon of 
wealth, not only withm the nation* of the West, but among the family 
of nations. The future of American immigration, therefore, must be 
considered in con)Uncnon with the international aspects of the popula- 
tion problem. This latter topic u dealt with at some length in another 
chapter 
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CHAPTER V 


THE AMERICAN NEGRO PROBLEM 

One o£ the largest groups of trugranti thnt fjmr to America Vi^ made 
up of African Negroes. They came at on early date and so might wdl 
be called a pan of the old immigration " were it not for the faa that 
they did not come here of their own \ohtion Except for a few thouond 
Negroes who have emigrated fredy in recent years from the West Indies, 
chiefly from Jamaica and the Bahamas, the ancestors of our present 
Negro populatioa arrived here as slaves. From 1619, when the first cargo 
of slaves landed at Jamestown, unal 1809, when Congress prohibited 
their importation, slaves were brought here m varying numbers de 
pending upon the fluctuanons of thor cronomic value m the American 
market So unreliable are ttansocs concerning the nic of the Negro 
population at olmon any stage of our national development that it Is 
not surpnsmg to find that there u no accurate record of the number 
who came here before the fim census m 1790 In that year the ccmtii 
figures indicated that there were 757A08 Negroes here, or nearly 00c 
to every five white persons. By 1950 this ratio had decreased to about 
one to ten making the Negro “Americas tenth man “ Before consider 
mg the vanous faaors involved m the failure of the Negro to mcreaic 
as rapidly as the white m America we shall find it helpful to trace 
briefly his career during the seven or eight generations from slavery w 
date. 


I Titt Neceoi Rise noxs St-Wfur 

Dr Alam Locke has sketched the course of the American Negro* 
epical adventure “through a long inferno of ibvcry and a yet un* 
finished social purgatory“ m four acts.* In the bepnning the Negrft 
somesshat like the v.htte indentured servant arrived here at a piece of 
human propeny to serve under a master m whiclicvcr colony necdnl 
his laW most In the second act, Negroes were sucLcd J )Wfi tnm ite 
lov.'cr South, into a slavery v Inch as the policy of win c in I ntuff wai 
gradually abohthed became more d grading Tranip’jnfetl m Amenta# 

Ojfirx 111 0 f 1^ 
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the former African tribesman’s whole way of hvmg was forced into a 
new mold Weighted down by heavy toil, he was able to adapt himself 
and to survive only through patience, loyalty to his master, and a smil- 
ing hurmhty His one consolation was found in Christiamty, which he 
wilhngly adopted as his hope and rehef from the darkness of his exist- 
ence. Then came the Civil War and its aftermath of Reconstruction, 
dunng which the emancipated Negro went through the slow, difficult 
readjustments necessary for self-maintenance After his first bewilder- 
ing experiences as a freedman in the postwar period, during which he 
was m turn the object of mob violence, of the wardship of the federal 
government, and of feverish attempts at higher education, he started 
his slow march up from slavery It was not long before tenant farming 
reduced him to a state which made him wonder if, after all, servitude 
had been abohshed Next the newly won franchise was snatched from 
him in the South in spite of constitutional amendments, and finally, in 
spite of the Bill of Rights, he saw a pohcy of segregation and economic 
discrimination in both town and country spread over the entire nation 
In the period just before the World War, which marked the most 
recent phase of the American Negro’s epical adventure, the Negro 
began to abandon the sagging agricultural economy of the South, with 
Its unscientific tenant farming, for the southern aties, which were be- 
coming mdustriahzed, and for the North He was in great demand in 
the North especially as a substitute for the cheap labor of the European 
immigrant, smce the World War had temporarily checked immigration 
to the Umted States In the North the Negro workers awoke the 
antagonism of the older workers, an antagonism which invasions of 
cheap labor always inspire regardless of the color of the new workers 
At the same time — perhaps sharpened by the labor situation — racial 
tension increased in the South All over the country race riots broke 
out This, and the crash of ideahsm following the “war to save democ- 
racy,” a crash socially reflected in the increase in race riots and the re- 
vival of the Ku Klux Klan, brought bitter disillusionment to the 
Negro just returned from the social equahty of the army 
The consequent reaction of most Negro leaders to all this has taken 
the form of an intensified race consciousness and an attempt to revive 
group morale through a more aggressive program of self-help and self- 
determination The Negro’s efforts are being directed now chiefly 
towards mdependent economic enterprise and the recovery of lost civil 
and pohucal rights With the white “mass mind” of both North and 
South still so raaal and reactionary, the Negro sees his only other ray of 
hope m the recent emergence of an enlightened white minority wffich 
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standi out because o£ lU wiUmgncs* to foster his progre ss and to join co- 
operatively m community programs to eliminate faction. 

A KACE PaOBLEU 

While many soaologuts r^ard the Negro problem as basically 
similar to the immigration problem, smcc the underlying protests 
against the Negro are believed to be chiefly economic, the original 
problem has now become ao mter woven with additional misundcr 
standings and prejudices that its solution is much more difficult than 
the solution of the problems created by the immigrant. Not merely 
IS the Negro r^arded as a member of another race, but, according to 
the offhand vieivpomt of pmbably the majority of whites, he is innately 
inferior both mentally and morally because of his particular naal 
heredity The first pomt to be considered, therefore, m an attempt to 
solve t^ Negro problem, u the matter of his alleged racial disabilities. 

First of all, even though the whole concept of race is blurred so much 
so that some auihonnes advocate the use of the term ‘'populauon 
group" instead, it must be admitted that the Negro s obvious physical 
chanaensua are of such a nature that certainly he ii of a different 
race, if the term “race" has any meaning at all. So much for the mailer of 
"race." As to the ‘'problem" ms’olved, some writers /eel that it is, rather 
than Negro, more of a “white" problem one brought about by ibe 
custaken \ncwpomts of Amtnean whites. In this connecnon u ii well 
to remember that group antagonisms based upon race arc of conv 
parauvcly recent ongm. Clashes of different peoples ha^'c taken place 
from time immemorial but they have usually b«n based upon such 
disunctions as that between Greek and barbarian nauve and alien, 
Chnstian and Jew or Turk and heathen Color or the idea of race, was 
not injeaed imo such antagonisms until raihcr reecnily 

Race antagonisms seem to hare commenced wih the nse of the 
Bntish ila%c trade. This cvoluuon can be seen even in the change in 
attitude towards the Negro m Amdnea according to Weatherford and 
Johnson.* While the white colonists felt supenor to the Negroes fram 
the start, this feeling was based upon the fact that the Utter WTre un- 
baptized heathen Very bitlc importance w*ai attached to racul cm 
ndcrauons until the nesv material condition* surrounding NegTT>»hite 
relations became fixed W^th the ciiabriihmcnt of this economic lum* 
the white commenced to rauonahze about the Negros abthty and, Me 
the Nazi of today to try to male hi* raliomliiaiioni *ecm 

Jtl D Wrnitrford sad C S. (D C JUiS 
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This IS the basis for most white prejudice today Weatherford and John- 
son say 

The rationalizations of the status of Negroes as slaves in support of the 
profitable institution of slavery served to place a stamp upon the Negroes 
as a race which remains today, only slighdy changed in its mam features 
The scientific literature and other formal arguments required in proof of 
the presumed inferior qualities of the black race went to lengths scarcely 
contemplated at the inception of these relations The stereotypes hang on, 
and have become a part of the culture of the common people as well as of 
that class originally concerned And although anthropology itself has now 
repudiated practically every dogma of essential inequality which it once 
supported, the old emotional definitions remain ® 

One of the chief reasons why our race problem persists is the wide- 
spread belief among whites that the Negro is inferior by his very 
nature What basis is there for this belief? The best-known modern tests 
for measuring the mental and moral abihty of groups and individuals 
show no inferiority of the Negro Though some of the earher tests, 
such as those given to soldiers during the World War, seemed to in- 
dicate Negro mental inferiority, later analysis of these tests showed that 
many important variables had been overlooked in arriving at that con- 
clusion These earher tests have been rejected by most modern in- 
vestigators, such as Professor T R. Garth Garth and many other 
authorities reject the earlier conclusion that the Negro is innately in 
ferior because the tests used involved so many environmental and cul 
tural factors to which the Negro had never had access The earher tests 
missed this pomt almost completely, they were not objective Similarly, 
It IS impossible to show, apart from the realm of prejudice, that the 
Negro IS innately mfenor to the white in emotional and other per- 
sonahty qualities which go to make up character and to determine con- 
duct The individual today who “knows” that the Negro is by nature in- 
ferior to the white possesses information which men of saence have 
been unable to obtain after the most careful study! 

Race Attitudes in Children 

The reason why so many people have the impression that the Negro 
IS innately inferior to the white is probably their failure to distinguish 
between race and what ethnologists call culture One does not need to 
go back to the African tribal life of the Negro, or even to his condition 
of former servitude in the Deep South, m order to appreaate the fact 
that the Negro has been exposed to a set of life experiences which have 


® op at , page 51 
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dificrcd vajtly from those of white Amcncaiu, Close lospcction will 
show that the culture or avihzauoQ to which the great majority if not 
all of the N^toci arc directly exposed, even in the most liberal northern 
QUes of today, is vastly different from that of their white naghbort, even 
though the two races may hvc only a few blocks apart and receive 
nearly the same wages. From early childhood Amencan culture con 
stantly forces upon the Negro the idea that he u *lnfcnor" to the wbte. 
The Negro child soon learns this from white children, not because the 
latter feel any mstinctivc supenonty to thar Negro playmates, but be 
cause the white child gradually acquires the “supenonty myth” from 
hii elders. In a survey of national and raaal attitudes m childra which 
extended to sixty elementary and high schools in thirty states, Father 
Maunce S Sheehy found that the great raajonty of teachers did not 
detea any evidence of coosaousness of naaj di ff erences in thar pupils 
until the age of ten * Children tended by Negro nurses someumes think 
ai much of their nurses as they do of ihcir mothers. When )tnmg 
children commence to use unfriendly cpilhcts towards others, very often 
they do It as pure imitation without any feeling of race consoousness. 
Lasker relate* a ease of a four year-old cobred boy who called any child 
who made him angry a “mgger” “He thmks of the word as something 
to make one angry because he sees other children ga angry at bang 
called rugger 

The white prqudiccs which the Negro child usually cncmintcn after 
the age of ten immediately commence to shape his character and con- 
durt m ways which can be apprcaated easily by anpnc familiar «iih 
ihd conclusions of modem p5)chology rebuve to the great importance 
of childhood cxpcncnccs One can ^isuabze the force of early impacts 
£>^ raoaJ ii^icwj ihc iiwurr charaorr of the growing Negm 

child in the following ob«r\ations nude by teachers in New ^ofk 
schools. 


We found that a Negro girl tvaj very umid when she W3» In a room with 
white gull for an oral csaminationL , 

Often roemben of raaal groopi fafl to hate any hvc a tlcfcnuie jUjIwui’ 
and faD to anpreoate the genuine contribuuon of iheir race to c'OirJ hw 
I have noticed older children very senutivt They are ennhed fry iV 
that they are not lilted and sometime* they accept conditroni frcrtute fVy 
, are unable to change matter* However thne »* no gentnl tjp' of rractu-o 
One will rcvml leanng another w-iU itrike back, another will trmp'flti f 


*Jttr Mja#« S, St-rty jJ jfmrnJti » Ci ^ 

lof Jewniinn f Vtut Vi f>C- »01i) * . _ « . 
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by performing antics to secure popularity Tbc disposition of the child is 
evidently a factor in this reaction ° 

Though the reaction of the Negro cluld to his first experiences with 
race prejudice may vary, his conduct generally tends to become stand- 
ardized in this respect as he grows older He soon learns that he can 
avoid painful conflict widi whites only by accepting a position of in- 
feriority In fine, he is apt to adopt obsequiousness as the key to social 
peace Constant servility m outward conduct frequendy leads to an in- 
ward feeling of inferiority and futility It is not strange, therefore, to 
find that the average Negro youth loses whatever early ambition he 
may have had, once he realizes the relatively fixed position of his race 
in American society While he may hve in the same city block with 
whites, ride on the same cars and busses, eat the same foods, and even 
attend the same schools, the silent forces of race prejudice which mold 
conduct and attitudes soon place him in a social environment which 
IS entirely apart from that of his white neighbor Until mtelhgence tests 
can measure the mind of the Negro as a thing altogether distinct from 
degrading cultural forces, such tests will be of httle scientific value 
Meanwhile many sociologists will probably continue to beheve that, if 
the relative social and economic positions of the white and the Negro 
had been reversed from the start in the Umted States, the white might 
occupy about the same position as the Negro does today 

II The Negro Today 

Despite the obstacles placed m his way in America, the mtellectual 
achievements of the Negro since emancipation have been nothing short 
of amazing Naturally, it is very difficult to measure such achievement, 
It can only be suggested by a few indices, such as those for education 
When It IS recalled that the Freedmen’s Bureau, which was largely re- 
sponsible for Negro education right after the Civil War, had only 
about 150,000 pupils in its southern schools in 1870, the 1930 total of 
Negro students in pubhc schools m eighteen southern states — over 
2,000,000 in elementary schools, over 100,000 in high schools, and ap- 
proximately 25,000 in colleges — shows the great educational awakemng 
that has been in progress In 1933 there were 16,000 Negro college 
graduates, among whom were mnety doctors of philosophy The num- 
ber of Negroes in the professional classes has increased from 32,879 m 
1890 to 137,263 There are at least aghty-nme Negroes fisted m Who's 
Who in America Among the outstanding hving Negroes are Carter G. 

® Rev Maunce S Shcehy, op at , page 5 
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Woodson, W E. B DuBoit, Charla S Johmon, Robert R> Moton, and 
Alain Locke, wnten on Negro history and social problems Langston 
Hughes, Countcc Cullen Sterling Brown, and Claude McKay, poeu 
Paul Robeson, Roland Hayes, and Manan Anderson, singers, Will 
Manon Cook, Hail Johnson, and Rosamond Johnson, composers, and 
George Carver chemist. 

Although the Negro has made remarkable progress m the &cc of 
almost umvcrsal prqudicc against him as any issue of The Negro 
Year Boo\ will indicate, the depth of the chasm which soil separates 
him from white Amcnca can be seen easily if we make a brief survey 
of the Negro 8 present handicaps m modem Amcncan soaety To this 
end vire shall consider his relative soaal position here under (be five 
following headings pohocal, economic, cducanonal, social, and re 
hgious. After such a glance at the Negms inferior ponoon in our 
soaety we shall be in a better position m consider the pohacs and pro- 
grams which should be adoptol for his welfare m the future. 

1 POLITICAL STATUS 

One of the reasons for the bitterness of Reconstruction days was the 
sudden thrusting of the ballot upon the Negroes m the South a iitoa 
turn which naturally aeated a fear of Negro dominance on the part of 
resident whites, W^Uy unprepared to meet the new rcsponsibiliucs of 
Noting the Negro wh^ vote m many areas was more powerful than 
that of the combined whiles, was immediately made the tool of cor 
rupt poUuaans. As might have been cicpcctcd under such arcum 
stances, vanous devices aimed at nullifying the fifteenth amendment 
developed gradually m southern stales. First there tvas mumidanon, 
later quasi legal devices were adopted, such as literacy tests, poll taxes, 
and the so-called ‘'grandfaibcr" clauses which, for illiterates, restneted 
the ballot to those whose ancestors voted before 18G7 

The enforcement of vanous legal proviiions by white election cffiaalL 
together with conunued mumidation m many localities, has pracncally 
taken the franchise away from the majonty of southern Negroa today 
The practical results of disfranchising measures may be seen It cckv 
sulung some election sunsucs. In in Louisiana, 
registered four years bter in 1900, as a result of ditcnruna ory 
ures, there wxrc only 5.320. Became of such discnnunauon which 
persisted and even been revived long beyond the cmerptnein cf * 
Rceonstrucuon en the southern Negro u not abb to efineet miny <• 
the abuses to which he ts subjected, as doubilets he would S' <f 
able to vote freely Some idea of the Negro * political f irh < In •h' 
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may be gathered from the following remarks of Senator Elhson D 
Smith, who, with other members of the South Carolina delegation, left 
the floor of die Democratic national convention in Philadelphia m 
1936 when a colored minister rose to open a session with prayer. 

The situation in the south before and since the Civil War makes it im- 
possible for the south to recognize and accept the Negro as an equal political 
factor Political equality means social equality and social equality means 
intermarriage, and that means the mongrclizing of the American race There 
IS not a man in America that has more regard for the Negro in his place than 
I have But realizing as I do these unspeakable dangers inherent in this thing, 
I cannot and will not be a party to the recognition of the 14th and 15th 
amendments Nor will I support any political organization that looks upon 
the Negro and caters to him as a political and social equal ^ 

In the northern states, where the Negro is able to vote without re- 
straint, his needs are given much more attention by political office- 
holders and legislators, especially when the Negro vote is based on 
modern issues rather than upon sentimental attachment to the party 
that led the fight against slavery 

2 ECONOMIC STATUS 

In the South the Negro has long been the prisoner of King Cotton 
It was the invention of the cotton gin (in 1793), and the extension to 
' the Deep South of the plantation system for the growth of cotton, which 
made slavery so profitable to whites of the South Before this significant 
historical development, slavery, in the South less gradually than m the 
North, was being abandoned as economically unsound in the way that 
Washington, Jefferson, and other great Americans had hoped for But 
the intensive cultivation of cotton meant intensive cultivauon of the 
Negro as well, and the end of the Civil War found great numbers of 
them vicums of the cotton culture Released from slavery, the majority 
of Negroes remained in the South, chiefly as cotton farmers under a 
tenant share-cropper system which is not far removed from slavery it- 
self As a share-cropper the Negro furmshes the labor while the white 
owner furnishes tools and seeds as well as land, usually marginal land 
Food and other supphes, advanced to the Negro farmer on credit, 
usually by the landowner or the cotton merchant, keep the tenant 
farmer and share-cropper m continuous debt Excessive prices and 
fraudulent bookkeeping are sometimes a part of the credit plan As 
a result of this system of farming, which has reached out now to in- 
clude more whites than Negroes, it may be said that the South today has 

^ Reported m the Chicago Tnbtine, June 25, 1936 
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a peasantry which is very timiiar to that existing under the former 
European serfdom* This particular evil was mitigated somewhat for 
the Negroes, during and after the World War when many went to the 
cities, a movement which reduced the number of Negroes engaged in 
agriculture considerably Whereas over 54 per cent of Negroes nvctc 
engaged m agnculturc m 1910, only 36 per cent were so listed m the 
census of 1930 However that census also showed about ifioofioo white 
and yocifioo Negro tenants and share-croppers soli in the cotton belt 
What will become of these workers when the mechanical cotton-picker 
is mtroduced more widely? It would as if additional migrauon to 
the ones of the North and South were the only answer, unless King 
Cotton is to be dethroned 

The Negroes who have rmgrated to the Qty have tended to saik 
chiefly m a few occupanons. Since 1910, the percentage of Negroes en- 
gaged m the manufacturing and mechanical mdustnes has increased 
from about 13 to 19, while those engaged m domestic and personal 
service have mcrcased from about aa to 29 per cent. These two occupa 
uonal groups, along with farming include the great majonty of Negro 
worked A number have opened up food stores, catmg phets, and small 
busmess estabUshmeno catering to their own race, but the rauo of these 
to the enure ocaipaoonal group is necessarily \ery small Id industry, 
as in trade and commerce, the Negro is usually limited to menul tasks 
because of the difEculues which ansc when be is placed over white 
workers or m a posiuon which brings him into anything but menial 
contacts with white cimomcrs, Hu ottempu to Icam a trade and enjoy 
the protection of trade umons have been blocked, m mem instances, by 
other the overt or the covert opponuon of local unions, even when a 
nauonal umon is not averse to his membership Even if he has been per 
muted to ]cnn a union, he u frequently the first to be laid ofl and the 
last to be r^red. At a recent public hearing on conditions m Harlem, 
before the New York Slate Commission on the Urban Colored Popula 
uon the following focis concerrung the present economic plight of the 
Nesv ^ork Negro were brought out 


Only SIX per cent approximaidy of the BJ.(T (Subway) cmrleyeev 
Negroes and ihesc few hold low-»aUncd fobs. The New iwt 
phone Company docs r>« employ a ample Negro telephone^op^-f^ 

The Savings Banks 10 the Suic of New \ofk cmplor *’iomr'* Negfo^^^^ 
“jn ceneraJ one does net find Negroes in the l»anku I.rii iHn i 
w cent of the memK-n of Local No 3 of the ri*ctncal pfle n L e > 
Negroes* The Aiior Hotd neser hai emplojed iny N Krr^ 
during tabor difinihies Neither hate Chddr LoogeUmp 1 ' 
ihe \\aldorf Cafcicnai and ytt whencser ■ xxnton or crep^i -n 
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testified at the hearing he claimed that no discrimination had been prac- 
ticed ® 

The effect of economic discrimination upon the ambition of young 
Negroes can easily be imagined. White parents, who encourage their 
children' to study and to make other sacrifices necessary to learn a trade 
and to get ahead in the world, should be able to appreciate the rather 
helpless position of the Negro parent both parent and child know 
that the young Negro’s efforts to get ahead will be blocked effectively at 
nearly every turn by white prejudice Is it any wonder, then, that Negro 
children often lose interest in their school work, leading the uncritical 
teacher to beheve that they are mentally inferior to whites of the same 
age? Or is it strange that these same Negro children sometimes become 
truants and so drift into dehnquency, which leads to a similar false 
conclusion that Negroes are innately inferior to white adolescents m 
their ability to hve moral and law-abiding lives? 

While It is true that a number of Negroes have entered the profes- 
sions in recent years, the proportion is much smaller than that which 
exists in the white population The reasons for this are evident First 
of all, it requires considerable money to be able to devote the number 
of years necessary today for education in medicine, law, teachmg, social 
work, or the mimstry Again, once his education is completed, the 
efforts of the professionally trained Negro are limited usually to his 
own group Unfortunately, the long habit of looking up to the white 
as a superior man discourages many Negroes from patromzmg then- 
own doctors, dentists, and lawyers The Negro lawyer is frequently 
handicapped in addition by the existence of unfriendly white judges 
and juries 


3 EDUCATIONAL STATUS 

The present status of the education of Negroes can be appreaated 
only through comparison with conditions which existed before and just 
after the Civil War During slavery, when the Negro occupied a posi- 
tion not far removed from that of a beast of burden, white masters re- 
garded Negro education as wholly unnecessary More than this, it was 
considered even dangerous At least four southern states prohibited 
Negro education by law, lest education should make the Negro dis- 
sausfied with his lot Only when a smattering of education enhanced 
the Negro’s economic value to his master, as m domestic service, was 

® Louisa Byles, “The Negro m the City," The Interraad Retnew, Volume II, January, 
1938, page 6 Used by pcmnssion 
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he uu^t to read The illiteracy rate among N^roc* in 1870 was over 
80 per cent — thu in spite ot the fact that some free Negroes had been 
educated in the North before that time, and m spite of the cducauonal 
program for southern Ncgroci, by that year fairly well under ivajr The 
poverty-stneken South, which had been depnv^ of its most valuable 
*'farm m ac hin ery" by the Emanapaaon Proclamation, was m t>o pon 
non to finance Negro education immediately after the war During 
the Reconstruction period Negro education was directed and financed 
largely by ovcrzcalous northerner^ who unfortunately bewildered the 
Negro and antagonized his white na^ibors as well by introducing at 
once college preparatory cducanon similar to that given to whites. In 
1895 an educated N^ro leader, Booker T Washmgion, started a move 
ment which changed the emphasis in southern Negro educauon from 
preparauon for the professions to training for agncultural and mdunnal 
life. Since that ume there has been a greater mterest m Negro cdua 
non on the part of southern whites, who after all have to pay most of 
the taxes for N^o education today 

It has been scud that the modem trend m Negro educauon began 
about 1900 At that time only 31 3 per cent of the Negro children be 
tween five and twenty yean of age were enrolled m school by 1933 this 
figure had been raised to 60 Whereas illiteracy among Negroes ten 
yean of age or over was formerly 44 5 per cent by 1930 it had been re 
duced to 16,3 However, the much kmcr white illiteracy rate, 2.7 per 
cent, shows that mudi sull needs to be done before Negro education 
equals that of whites, even in such a simple matter as literacy Tfierc 
are suU many glaring weaknesses in the public school system for 
Negroes, especially m the South where most of the Negro illiteracy i» 
found One of th^ weaknesses is the comparaus'c lack of funds araih 
able to Negro education. In spite of improvements in recent )'eai*. 
figures summarized for eleven southern states in 1930 showed that the 
current expenditures per white pupil averaged $4+31 while that for 
the Negro was only Si2*57 Similar discrepancies might be pointed out 
m other phases of the cducaliorul s>'ttcm where Negroes arc inrolred. 
Among these arc a shorter school year improper buildings and cqmP’ 
ment, and sabrics so low as to nuke it djfficuli to secure adcqui fly 
trained teachers.* 

The Nctrto still has a long way to go before it can (< said tro h / 
that he cn)ciys equality wnth whites in hip!i-f education- of tk" 
soolled colleges for Negroes m the *Vimh (hr u lorird fin^ r*’ 
attended by whites) reach such subjects as acricultuit * 

D Wm>fT{ooJ C S. rv pirt l 
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'■muiiinr bnclh\in':. ami cari)ciury, railicr than ihosc of 

1I1C u<^lnl college level — uhicii is noi lo si\ ilni he does nol have a few 
(au'nndini, colirces of his ov n. sueh a*" Howard FisK. and Ailania, m 
addiiK'H lo die rccciuK esnliiriicd Catholic Xavier Univcrsuy in New 
Oilcans At the he"; universities of the North there arc many Negro 
Students 


soriM STVTl s 

The social position occupied hy the Negro in the United States can 
he aj^prccnicd best v’ lien it is contrasted with that of members of his 
f)\\n race 111 Br i/il Brazil, as a Portuguese colony, carl) received thou- 
simis of Ncuro slaves In iSef) thev outnumhered the whiles During 
the 5''criod of sh\cr\ the PoriUgucsc, like many North American slave- 
owners interbred to some csicnt with the Negroes On the other hand, 
ificr the Brazilian emancipation, the Portuguese freely intermarried 
with the Negroes Today, as a result northern Brazal is made up chiefly 
of whites, mulattocs. and Negroes who live together without race 
prejudice, friction, or "color lines”’'* In the United States there was 
some Negro-white intermarriage in colonial days, but later, as slavery 
settled in the Deep South, law's were passed there prohibiting such 
marriages All of the southern and a few of the northern states continue 
to prohibit such race crossings In stable communities where family 
backgrounds arc well known, race prejudice, if not law', still prohibits 
the marn.age of whites with persons having "a single drop" of Negro 
blood in their veins 

Although there arc several Negroid physical characteristics besides 
color, color has been chosen here as the mark of social division, hence 
the "color question ” If a mulatto is sufficiently light m color and his 
family background is not generally known, he may cross die color line 
and pass as a white in his business and social life in the more mobile 
communities Thousands arc said to do this every year and m many 
instances to marry whites But for die black man, even though it may 
happen diat he actually has less Negroid ancestry dian some mulattoes 
who arc able to “pass,” a special form of social ostracism known as 
“segregation” is a specter which haunts his social life in the United 
States from the cradle to the grave 

On the surface it may seem as though Negro segregadon is not very 
much different from the existence of “foreign colonies” of immigrants 


VO Race prejudice has developed m Brazil during the last five years, pardy because of 
“white persons from the United States making their investments and their homes m 
Brazil ’’ Negro Year Boo\ 1937-1938, page 330 
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m otir QQa In pncucc, hmvcvtr, the two institution* are vastly dif 
fcreiiL While the immigrant with his foragn culture usually seeks the 
protection and aisoaation o£ his own kind, segregation is both com 
pulsory and permanent for the Negro, in spite of the fact that his only 
culture now is that of Amencx The Negro is set apart from white 
people m his social Lfc by both American custom and law, and the 
sanctions of custom are often more unpleasant and far rcachmg than the 
penalties of the law The unfortunate effects of compulsory segregation 
upon the soaal life of the Negro arc most obvious m sidiat may be 
called (a) residential segregation and (b) segregation m public and 
scmipublic services. 


Rendcnttd Segrtgauon 

Negro sections of atie* ore usually chaiactcnicd by the most un- 
healthful and degrading housing conations. Though it is hardly to be 
apcctcd that those at the bottom of the economic ladder will enjoy the 
best houses, one would naturally expect that housmg ordinances and 
appropriations would protect the Negro resident at least as well as they 
do the equally low-sakned white. This is seldom true. Fimhennore, 
when an improved economic status prompts the Negro, as it does the 
white, to seek a better house and noghborhood, he Ends that be is not 
free to move out of areas that ore generally regarded as Negro xones. 
If be IS bold enough to pioneer a bit by moving mto a “white neighbor 
hood," he usually encounters fierce white opposition based partly on 
sentimental and partly on economic mceve*. No matter how well edu- 
cated or refined the invading Negro fiimily may be, white neighbors 
fed that hu p r e sen ce is a reflection upon both their social and thar 
economic stafus, while propetty-boJdcrs and rtardceepert foresee as a 
result of hu coming a wholesale migration of white tenants or cus- 
tomers from the area, followed by a sudden drop m real-estate value*. 
Such N^ro invasions arc repelled ther e for e, by vanoiu mdigmnes 
aimed at humiliating the Negro, who u regarded as “not knowing tus 
place,” and sometimes even by violence. 

Residential s^eganon u a factor m the Negro s high death rate as 
well as m the disorganization which is found so frequently m hu fam- 
ily life. Establuhcd "colored zoncs^ lend to remam fixed, and as a 
consequence Negro area* become more and more congested, or if they 
expand at all, they spread mto the least desirable sections of the aty 
near the factory or busines* areas or frequently in the vice area. From 
thu condition high rents, cxccssitc numb« of lodgers in ptmte homes, 
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Tnd general overcrowding rcsuli The evil elTcct of this situation upon 

fnmilv and child life diould he obvious 
¥ 

Scgrcg.ifion in the Sa vices 

If segregation were merch rcsidcniinl. Nccrocs \sould probably en- 
dure It \Mih a minimum of complaint With sympathetic co-opcration 
from \\ lutes and juibhc oflieials, as m some cities, it might be worked 
out fairls \scll to the satisfaction of all But additional segregation m 
public and scmipublic scrsiccs acts as a constant reminder to the Negro 
that he is regarded as inferior Schools, libraries, parks, hospitals, trans- 
jwrtation accommodations, and other public services for Negroes arc 
sometimes equal to those furnished to neighboring whites, more often 
these facilities arc far inferior, and occasionally nonexistent Further- 
more, as the Negro leaves his own residential district, in the course of 
his daily travels he must keep informed constantly as to the places diat 
arc resen cd for whites, or else submit to rebuff and insult If, for in- 
stance, he steps into a drugstore, restaurant, or tavern outside the Negro 
area, he runs the risk of being ignored altogether by tlic clerks or of 
being victimized by exorbitant prices if, to comply vvath the law, they 
make a sale to him Furthermore, it sometimes happens that the glass or 
dish which he has used is smashed deliberately upon the table or floor 
by the wMitcr in order to impress the Negro patron and all who are 
present with the fact that Negro trade is not wanted 

The various devices to which white society resorts in order to “keep 
the Negro in his place" arc too numerous to mention here Pullman, 
hotel, and theater accommodations arc frequently “sold out” just as he 
applies, if a hotel clerk fears that legal action may follow a refusal to 
provide accommodations, die Negro may be taken to his room on the 
freight elevator Segregation usually means that the Negro is placed 
beyond the pale of that code of good manners which white people 
ordinarily observe m their social contacts An educated Negro attend- 
ing a mixed meeting, for instance, is never certain when he takes a 
vacant chair that the white person seated next to him will not get up 
and move away instantly, as a deliberate affront to him Approaching a 
street corner where a group of white men are loitering, the Negro is 
not surprised if offensive remarks are addressed to him, nor is the 
proximity of a white police officer any protecDon to him Where it is 
still a custom for white men to rise and give their seats to women m 
public conveyances, the Negro woman usually finds that this courtesy 
IS demed her. Nor are these discourtesies hmited to uneducated white 
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orcld. The writer once wtnessed a group of coUege itudcnts standing 
on a street comer and jeenng at a passing Negro funeral procctsion. 
Segregation as enforced against the Negro in Amcnca, enables certain 
types of psychologically inadequate white persons to bolster up then 
submerged ego at the % expense, thus giving themselves a tern 

porary subconsaou* feeling of lupcnonty It is partly on this account 
and partly on account of dirca competition wii the Negro for job* 
that the “poor white*,'’ rather than the better class of wbtes of the 
South, arc the chief Negro-baiters. 

Health and Soaal Staiuj 

It u the growmg opinion of many doaors that the inferior soaal and 
coDnonuc statu* of the Negro rather than any innate raaai weatnesse*, 
has been the chief cause of hi* poor health record in Amcnca. The 
Negro population u ravaged by tuberculosis, pneumonia whooping 
cough, influenza, typhoid fever and venereal diseases, most of winch 
arc mduced by such condition* a* bad housing, poor sanitation igno- 
rance of hygiene, insufBacnt nourishment, and lack of proper medicaJ 
attention. In 1933, the general Negro mortality was 14a per thowand 
white mortality ivas ia3. In the *amc year the Negro infant mortality 
rare was 85 per thousand live births for whita) the Negro ma 
temal mortality rate (1933--1935) was 96.1 per 10,000 bvc birth* (54.6 
among white*.) Life expectancy among Ncgroc* u fourteen year* Icsi 
than among whites. In 1931 the Negro death rate from mbcrculoiis 
per loo/xx) in New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia was 083, and 
047 respectively while that for white* m these one* was 58 49, and 6x 
In a study of the major causes of death among Negroes and whites in 
14 southern Hate*, 1931^1933, il was found that while diseases of the 
heart and of the kidney were the two most important causes of death 
for both group*, respiratory tubcrculosu ranked third among the 
colored but only aghth among the whites. The jaroc study showed that 
m death* from typhih* the ratio of the colored to the white wa* 

8.6 to I 

These companson* reflect dearly the effect of a lowered soaal ond 
economic status For example, in the matter of m ed ical attendance at 
birth in 1935 only 4^ per cent of Negro hve births were attended by 
physician* (94 per cent for white*) Only 17 per cent of these Negro 
births took place in hospital* (40 per cent fcr whites) “ Not only this, 

« Muy OoTcr U0rtdaf tmeug Samikerm Nejrw sou* United State* PliUlc 

HrtMi Bolktin, No. 233 (1937) PO® iw*,, 

ifortritfy Pftprm United Sttm cadJdrtoV batttn 

PubfioDon, Nb. *43 ('937) P«e<» ^ 
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but also poverty, poor food, bad housing, overcrowding, overwork, 
worry, and other things which dimmish physical resistance are the lot 
of die Negro mother and child Ignorance of hygiene and reliance upon 
quack cures, superstitions, and incantations make Negro births even 
more hazardous These factors play an important part likewise in the 
incidence of tuberculosis, which is so closely related to social and eco- 
nomic factors that it is sometimes spoken of as the workingman’s 
disease, many of these same factors are related also to the high ratio 
of syphilis “Since syphilis is more apt to be recorded as a cause of 
death among colored than white, the relative difference m the rates may 
be exaggerated However, the ratio is undoubtedly high ” Another 
factor wluch may make the percentage of syphihs and gonorrhea 
among Negroes appear greater than it should be is the fact that the 
most common source of these statisucs has been free dimes Since the 
Negroes can seldom afford the services of a private physician for the 
costly treatment of venereal disease, the figures from this source have 
probably been overweighted as far as race is concerned 

It IS possible, of course, that the relatively higher morbidity and 
mortality rates among Negroes are due in some measure to inferior 
physique or to a racial lack of resistance to our chmate For many years 
this was taken for granted, and httle was done to improve health condi- 
tions among Negroes There may yet be some truth in the naive as- 
sumption, but such studies as that made of tuberculosis by Dr Floyd 
P Allen seem to point out a very definite correlation between economic 
status and disease, rather than a correlation between race and disease 
Dr Allen found that the tuberculosis rate varied rather widely in three 
different census tracts of Cincinnati In one tract there were no deaths 
from tuberculosis, in the second the rate was 290 per 100,000, and in 
the third it was 673 per 100,000 As to economic status, the first area 
contamed the Negroes with the highest range of occupations and m- 
comes, the second tract contamed the Negroes of low economic status, 
and the third tract, with the high mortahty, was made up almost en- 
tirely of the very poor white populations^ 

In addition to the health handicaps already mentioned, there is the 
Negro hospital situation According to W D. Weatherford and C. S 
Johnson, in 1926 there was one hospital bed for each 139 of the white 
population in hospitals for whites, and one for each 1,941 Negroes in 
hospitals for Negroes Though it is possible m addition for Negroes 

Mary Cover, op at , pages 21-22 

14 “Physical Impairment among One Thousand Negro Workers,” American Journal 
of Public Health, Volume 22, June, 1932, pages 581-582 
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to be admitted to ward* of public bojpitaU in nonbern aoci, “ in 
the South, while certain hunted promioni arc made m tpena] wardi 
of pubhc hospital* m the Urge ones, it is a £aa which has often been 
given dnunauc and fatal acuteness, that the great majority of hospitals, 
pubhc and private, will not admit Negro patients under any arcum- 
stances." 

When one stops to consider the important rclatioaship between per 
sonal health and achievement, one can see that health handicap* aUne 
must be a tremendous obstacle to Negro advancement The conclusioiii 
of Dr Allen s study of Cinanaati N^roc* suggest that injustices 
inflicted upon the Negro ore recorded m his mortahty and morbidity 
rates. 

Among zfioo male Negro industrial worVm only one was found to be 
essentwlly free of phyccal defects, and for the rtmamdtr major defects ore 
donunated. In view oi this situation, we wonder bow these men can cnaore 
moderate to great amounts of phyucal effort caacted of them. As a matter 
of fact, many do not long endure they suffer phjmcal breakdown reUtiTely 
early in life. Even now the toll u so great among these people from tubercu- 
losis, syphilij, and the d^eneraove dturasr* that comparaCiTtfy few reach 
(Jd age. This situation u not without hope of uo p rove m ent We find 
m the recent mortahty records of small groups of Negroes in a higher eco- 
nomic dais, and in faroraHe envumment, an indicanoD of de fini te im- 

n 'cment. Mortahty and morindrty rates among Negroes can we believe, 
owered to the point where they will tomparc favorably with those for 
whites Thu may eventually come to pass, but there will be many soaal, 
economic, and h^th problani to be d^t with m rcahzmg the accomphsh- 
ment.^* 

Some additional hght may be thrown upon the Negro i health record 
considcni^ hu past rate of growth m the United States, The per 
centage of Negroes m the total population has declined almost con 
tinuously since the first census was taken m 1790. At that time they 
constituted almost a fifth (19.3 per cent) of the population. By 1930 
the total number of N^yoe* had increased to about fifteen tunes the 
number in 1790, while the whites, aided by white imnugTsonn and 
mulattocs who had crossed the color Ime, mcrcased to about thirty-four 
tim^. However even if white immigration, Iflcc Negro immigration 
had ceased after 1800, the Negroes m all probability would not hive 
held their own with whites during these years, because of a lower rate 
of natural increase. 

Though the birth rate of Negroes ha* usually been higher than that 
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of whites (in 1933 colored birth rate was 202 and the white rate 
16,1 per thousand of population), until 1932 the excessively high Negro 
mortality rate more than offset the birth rate Until recently, therefore, 
the white population was growing much more rapidly than the Negro. 
In 1932 an important change took place in this situation, when, prob- 
ably for the first time m our history, die proportionate excess of births 
over deaths among Negroes exceeded that among whites 

EXCESS OF BIRTHS OVER DEATHS, PER 1,000 OF THE POPULATION, IN THE 
REGISTRATION AREA OF THE UNITED STATES 

/920 /9J0 /9J2 /93J 

White 10 7 78 65 58 

Colored 86 52 68 61 

These figures, based upon the crude birth rates, were probably affected 
to a considerable extent by the addition of white immigrants m the 
prime of hfe to our population prior to 1920, and it is hkely that they 
now reflect in addition the recent operation of pubhc-health measures, 
long available to whites but previously denied to Negroes, m reducmg 
the Negro death rate From 1920 to 1933 the Negro death rate was re- 
duced 23 per cent (from 18 3 to 14 i), while the white rate was re- 
duced only 189 per cent (from 127 to 103) Present tendencies seem 
to indicate that with restricted immigration and continued health meas- 
ures among Negroes the future dechne m the Negro race is not to take 
place nearly as rapidly as that now predicted for the white. 

Lynching 

The most brutal aspect of our soaal segregation pohcy is lynchmg 
While the number of Negroes who lose their hves each year through 
this mode of so-called “popular justice” particularly reserved for 
Negroes is not so large today, the constant fear of lynching is a force 
which helps to make the various other unjust phases of segregation 
effective Although it may be objected that whites are lynched also, the 
3-1 ratio of Negroes to whites in lynchings since 1882, combined with 
the fact that Negroes consutute only about 10 per cent of our popula- 
tion, makes lynching pretty definitely an anti-Negro weapon From 
1930 to 1935 inclusive, eighty-three Negroes were lynched and only 
mne whites The number of lynchings has been reduced considerably 
since 1882, but the rate of nearly twenty Negro-lynchings a year, with 
the exception of a smaller number m 1932, remained fairly constant 
from 1930 to 1935 In 1936 the number dropped suddenly to eight, a 

SlcitsUcal Abstract of the United States (1936), page 87 
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figure which was repeated m 1937 Of those lynched m 1937 all were 
Negroa and all were already m the hands of the law Most lynchingt 
take place m the rural South, Mississippi, Georgia, Texas, 

Ahbama, and Flonda bang the chief offenders. 

There is a widapread impression among whites that Negroes arc 
usually lynched because of the aimc of rape. InveitigatioDi have shown, 
however, that this reason is alleged m only a minority of lynching! 
Negroes have been lynched in rcdcac ycari for charges of resistrn^ arrest, 
poisoning mulct, and stealing cotton, and even for "talking dicespcct 
ftdly ” Furthermore, m some instances when lynching has been retorted 
to m order to protect the virtue of White womanhood," the arcum 
stances of the eases have led to a strong suspiaon that the Negroes at 
tcodons were welcomed by adult females who made nO complaint until 
thar lUiat intumacy was discovered by others. 

There is scarcely an mtclhgcnt argument which can be advanced m 
favor of lynching today It has been shown to increase crime and so to 
defeat vti own purpose- It brutaUics the youth of both races and wntes 
all Ncgrtxi down as scarcely above the beast When women attend 
lynching parties or take thar children to them, or mate men to such 
crimes, the whole morale of a community is lowered. Better than any 
further argumoits on this point perhaps is the eyewitness desenpoon of 
Missiscppi I 1937 lynching of Negroes Townes and McDaniels, as re 
ported in Ttme 


The court had asngned coumd to defend them, tet a date for tnal by fory 
Everything wai acoordme to law But when they itepped out of a ndc door 
of the courthouse, they found thcmsclvc! fare to fore with what >0 often 
handles eases like than m the South An angry mob surged forward, took 
thi-m from the custody of thar guardians without a stru^e, threw them 
into a school bus 

Followed by 40 automt^o the bus sped down the highway toward 
Duck Hflk Two mdes from the scene of hw December s murder 500 coun- 
try fnitj lauding women and children, waited expcctmtly in t patch of 
pioewood When the roomreade from Winona arrived the mob dosed in to 
watch as the terrified Negroes were dragged from the bus. People m tfe 
Kqrtf rows could bear heavy cbami chnk as the two blackamoors were nude 
fortto trees. , 

Bootuck McDaniels, a lanky Negro with powerful rfKmlders, was 
to confos fim. He gibbered that be was inxKicciic. A mobster strp^ 
ward with a plomb« s blow torch, lighted it. Another npped McDani^ 
ihirt off Again be refused to confess. Then the Hue white flame of the 
into his bkd: chest. He screamed with agony The torch 
drawn. He reatcrated his innocence. Again the torch was turned onhte and 
the smell of burned flesh Boated throu^ die woods Agam he screamed, and 
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when It was withdrawn this time he was ready to confess When his 
confession was delivered m sufficient detail, the lynchers fell back and a 
volley of bullets crashed into Bootjack McDaniels, 1937’s lynching victim 
No 2 

Despite what he had just witnessed, Negro Townes was not yet ready to 
repeat the confession which county officers had said he signed with his X 
after he was arrested last fortnight But the blow torch soon burned the 
story out of him Then they piled brush high about sobbing Negro 
Townes, drenched it with gasoline, touched him ofi — 1937’s lynching vic- 
tim No 3 

Back in Winona, the judge who had heard the Negroes’ pleas of not guilty 
promised a Grand Jury investigation, but the sheriff and his men said they 
had not recognized any of the mobsters who seized their prisoners Said 
Deputy Sheriff Hugh Curtis ‘^t was all done very quickly, quiedy and 
orderly ” 

For twenty-five years concerted action has attempted to stop the 
practice of lynching In an effort to bring some of the southern states 
into line with national public opinion, which has grown antagonistic 
to lynching, antilynching bills have been proposed in several successive 
sessions of Congress In January, 1938, only a long minority fihbuster 
of southern senators finally prevented the passage of the Wagner-Van 
Nuys bill This bill would have empowered the Attorney General of the 
United States to order an investigation upon receipt of information that 
local peace officers had been negligent in preventing a lynching or m 
faihng to prosecute members of a lynching mob, and, if willful 
neghgence was proved, would have provided for criminal action against 
the state offiaal and civil action against the responsible local unit of 
government 

According to Walter White, secretary of the National Assoaation for 
the Advancement of Colored People, which sponsored the bill, “lynch- 
ing IS both a cause and an effect of the Negro disenfranchisement m 
many parts of the South Sheriffs and pubhc officials are elected by 
white voters and therefore have no allegiance to Negro citizens On 
the other hand, lynching and the threat of terrorism prevents Negroes 
from workmg and agitating for the franchise which is rightfully 
theirs ” Therefore it may be said that those who oppose such a federal 
antilynching bill wish to uphold continued violations of the Constitu- 
tion, they wish to permit human hfe to be taken with impumty Even 
though the passage of such a law may not stop all lynching, it will at 
least help to restore our national honor and to remove the impression 
abroad that Americans follow the law of the jungle m deahng with the 

Ttme, April 26, 1937 Used by permission . 

The Interractal Review, Volume 9, September, 1936, page 134 
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Negro atizen It u hoped that the Wagner Van Nuyi bill will serve 
as a pattern for a rubsecjucnt one. 

5. KEUOtOm ITATOJ 

The following exccrpi from a letter written by an educated Catholic 
Negro to America after iti publicaDon of an article on the Negro 
problem, rhould bring the present rcligioui status of the Negro home 
to some of his fellow white Catholia with something of a )cJt- 

I happened to be in Southern Maryland one Sunday and I dropped mm a 
Catholic churdi to hear Mass The church was divided into two sections, the 
front secuen for the white people, the latter section for the colored, Negro 
money was taken up separately from that of the whites most trying 
and disquieting part of the wh^ afiair was in receiving HeJy Communion, 
Negroes went up to the altar of God to recavc Hejy Communion only after 
our good Catholic white fneods had received Communion. I wonder if God 
sanctioned that. Please don c think I am a Communm, because I am not. I 
only want to give my reaction to your article, I am a Negro and a Catholic, 
Thank Godl I graduated from Catholic grammar and high tebod and Vir 
gmia State College I wanted to attend a Cathobc coflege but I was refused 
admuston to a Catholic college became of my color " 

Yc*, ud to tay tegrcgation has ttadied even into Chnstian churches. 
Where Negroes are very numerous, they arc usually expected to attend 
ihar own churches even though "white" churches are much closer 
where they arc few often they must attend "Jim Crow” churebe*, that is, 
churches for whites which rcstntt N^rocs to scats m a gallery or m the 
back pews. Sometimes Negroes arc excluded altogether, even though 
similar denominational services arc not o ffer ed elsewhere m the com- 
munity Religious education, hkc church service*, u frequently required 
to bow down to race prejudice also Catholic Negroes dcurous of send 
mg their children to kxal Cathohe schools sometimes find that a 
Cathohe education is denied to them unless they can afford to send 
thar children to some distant aty On this pomt Father John La Fargc, 

S J., who has championed the cause of the Negro for many years, has 
commented as follows 

Negroes hsten, in Northern churcbei, to sermons that impress upo n the 
congregation the duty of sending Catholic children to Cat h o h e schools fiem 
the parochial school to the imiTcrsity Yet if they aitempc to comply 
this ngid rcquirtnjetil of the Canon Low of the Church, as well as of the 
naturm law of God they arc mforroed in many instances, that they are n« 
wanted, and that thcjr presence would amount to revolution. But in a nog^ 
bonng town or pamh t^ wfll find that exactly tunilar condioons prcrail, 

vtArntnu, Job ij, ipJS PW 535. Used by pennl*ioa. 
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and yet Negro children frequent the school without any semblance of dis- 
turbance 

The Negro is accused very often of being less moral than the white 
in his family and social hfc In the treatment of crime we have pointed 
out how the Negro is grossly misrepresented when the facts are con- 
' sidered. Similarly, if we make due allowance for cultural influences, the 
conduct of the Negro m his sex relationships is not entirely to his dis- 
credit Critics of the Negro should remember that white owners paid 
very little attenuon to any form of Negro marriage during slavery, and 
in the confusion which followed emancipation not very much more 
was done to stabilize Negro family hfe While the free Negro attempted 
to follow the approved American pattern of sex relationships as time 
went on, he was confronted frequently with that foohsh white convic- 
tion which holds that the Negro is by nature mcapable of hving up to 
a moral code as high as that of the whites Long confined to the most 
degraded sections of our cities and very much limited m his rehgious 
opportunities, the Negro has naturally had a hard climb up the moral 
ladder Yet it is doubtful whether the white race, subjected to similar 
influences, would have acted any differendy, as Father La Farge has 
pointed out so well 

Given any form of racial origin, if a child is born into demoralizing hous- 
mg conditions with their accompaniment of promiscuity and bad example, 
if It IS deprived of normal healthy recreation, if the dominant group gen- 
erally assumes that a Negro boy or girl need not bother to take care of his or 
her personal integrity, if the minority group itself absorbs such ideas and 
is m no wise trained to resist them, if it is subjected to the highly disintegrat- 
ing influence of an emotional type of religious excitement alternating with 
long periods of enforced idleness, if there is a total absence of ambition or 
opportunity for cultural advancement while youth is freely fed upon the 
dregs of cheap amusements, if in addition to aU this there is the group- 
memory of days when promiscuous mtercourse was held economically prof- 
itable by the employer, and if the dominant group has consistendy made use 
of the weaker group as a means to satisfy its passions — if all these and many 
more that could be enumerated are present, is it quite objective and reason- 
able to conclude that only those persons who m some way trace their an- 
cestry to the shores of Africa will necessarily suffer impaired morals? 

The fact that the illegitimacy rate among Negroes is generally higher 
than that found among whites in the United States has been pointed 
out frequently as an indicadon that Negroes by nature lack self-control 
in sex matters Yet, when the factors involved in these unfortunate 
births are analyzed, as they were by Doctor Ruth Reed in one of her 

Interraacd Justice (Amenca Press, New York, 1937). page in Used by permission 
Ibid , pages 30—31 
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New YorL City jtudics, the case against the Negro collapse*. Mia Reed 
discovered many factors ^vhlch helped to explain the N^ro illcgiamacy 
rate on grounds other than the raaal For example, it was found that 
Negro girl* are employed at on earlier age than white girls, and "m 
greater numbers m the group of occupations in which the illegitimacy 
rate u higher in all countnes, l c, in domestic and personal scrYicc." *• 
Miss Reed found m addiuon that m four fifths of the eases the unfortu- 
nate girls had migrated from outside New York State for employment, 
frequently without parents or relatives As a result of this s^y Miss 
Reed concluded that there u no amclunvc evidence that Negro 
women arc mccung their problems of famjy life in any way which 
may be regarded as diaractcnsacally raaaL" ** In his moral* wluch arc 
to dosely related to his religious acnviues, as m his poliucai, ccnnomic, 
educational, and social states, the N^ro 11 a vicnm of conditions which 
make him appear at a disadvantage when compared with hu white 
naghbor 

At this pomt the quesnon naturally arises as to what the future has la 
store for the Negro Is be to continue "in his place,” as a footstool for 
the white man, or will Chrutian and saennfic pnnaplc* commence to 
prevail? 

ni The Neoio akp tub Fottjm 

Up to this pomt the chief concern here has been to present a picture 
of the Negro problem as it exists today From this bncf survey of 
conditions as they arc, the question tuturally arises as to what should 
be done about them. In attempting to suggest an intelligent approach 
to the solution of the Negro problem we shall stress three points here 
(i) the sacnufic basis for future action, (a) tbe moral issues mvolvtc^ 
some of the agencies working for reform, and the content of thor 
programs.** 


J THE SCtENTIFlC BASIS POX XEPOaXI 

In our attempt to summanxe here the modicum of scientific informa- 
tion which should be known to anyone mtcrcstcd in a solution to the 
N^ro problem, tbe word “sacnufic" will be used in a broad sense to 
mclude not only biological and ethnological data, but also knowledge 

*» Unro JlUsiamsrf i* New York Cxty (Cbtenbi* Umterrior Prat, Kew York, jpifi) 
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contributed by such fields as experimental psychology, social psy- 
cholog)', and consntutional law 

In view of die psychological and other evidence already considered, 
let us assume at die outset that the Negro is equal to the white in his 
native mental ability and emotional qualities, and that existing white 
prejudices against die Negro are capable of modification through proper 
education, since they arc acquired attitudes which are not a part of 
man’s nature While the biologist knows of no inherent objection to the 
crossing of these two races and the consequent elimination of the racial 
problem in this manner, as has taken place until recently at least, m 
northern Brazil and a few other places, social psychologists beheve that 
in the United States white prejudice is still much too great to permit 
consideration of diis solution, at least for some time to come In answer 
to the other proposal, that Negroes be rounded up and sent either to 
an African colony or to some “forty-ninth state” to be estabhshed within 
the continental United States, constitutional lawyers say that such a 
plan could not be carried out, even if it were possible otherwise, because 
the Negro is an American citizen and unwilling to accept such an exile 
As a matter of fact, the tendency of Negroes in recent years has been 
in the opposite direction Although there were a hundred or more 
“Negro colonies” fifty years ago, today these all-Negro communities 
exist only in a few places, such as Mound Bayou, Mississippi, and Boley, 
Oklahoma In spite of the many evils of our present forms of segrega- 
tion, Professor Charles S Johnson of Fisk University beheves that, even 
if colonization were possible for a large number of Negroes, the isola- 
tion which It involves would have even greater disadvantages in that it 
would cut off the Negro from the mam current of American cultural 
development 

Of the two evils it seems better for Negroes m Amenca to direct their 
energies toward normal participation in the hfe of American commumties, 
even if this mvolves more frequent personal disappomtment and much dis- 
organization durmg the gradual process of acculturation 

So much for the drastic solutions proposed There is only one solution 
left to improve the*Negro situation as it exists m our midst The 
foundation of such improvement is only the foundation of any Chris- 
tam social plan Christians are bound to comprehend, and then to im- 
prove, the lot of the Negro by the moral prmciples upon which their 
hves are bmlt 


26 Footnote m Isolation,” The Survey Graphic, Volume 27, January, 1938, page 36 
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2 THE MUGlOm AND MOKAL EA*I4 FOl lEFOEM 

At one time many people attempted to juttify white oppretoon of the 
N^ro on the ground that the N^ro other had no imroortaJ iouJ ca*, 
if he had, tvai ^'accursed" by God and so doomed perpetually to a 
position mfenor to that of the white. Both these products of white 
defensive rationalisation, which at various times have acted as props 
to exploitation of the Negro, arc theologically untenable for Catlusbcs. 
The Negro s soul is just as dear to God as that of the white, and the 
only stain upon hu theological ancestral escutcheon is that of onginal 
nn, which he, hhe the white, inhcnts from Adam, Catholic theology has 
always rccognixcd the N^ro as a man having ctjual rights under the 
laws of nature and grace. As early as 148a, even before America was 
discovered, the Popes had forbidden the purchase of slaves and the re 
duction of free Ncgrtics to slavery under pain of cxcommunicaaoiu 
Although there have been Negro tamu m the past, the recent move 
ment for the canonization of Blessed Martin dc Porres, bom m South 
America of a Spanish father and a Negro motber has evidently bmughr 
home to many Americans for the fim time the faa that there is no 
cobr line in heavem 

The extent to which Negroes have bad to suHer because of the accept 
ance of the Cham canard by many white Chnstuns in recent centuries 
brings out one of the most amazing ilhistraaons of *Vishful thinking* 
and distorted anthropology m history Generations of white Amcncans 
have sought to justify their economic exploitation of the N^ro on the 
erroneom ground that Negroes, "the accursed descendants of Cham 
(Ham) arc destined by God to occupy an mfenor ponton to that of 
the white." As the historian, George* Goyau, pointed out very well not 
long ago m an article in Figaro the belief that the Negro race Is 
accursed is a result of a strange mistake in Biblical interpretation 

In Genesis rt u a questum of a malediction having fallen on Chtnaan, son 
of Chamj and in fact thu malediction was reahiea m the victory of the Is- 
raelitea over the Chanaanitcs This is the single fact that sacred hutorr gives 
u*. But aside f rom tins history a whole was elaborated according to 

which Cham hirn^if had bcM cursed Tnis I^cnd, which one finds In a 
rabbinical book of the sixth century was pratrti^y overlooked for a tfaoo- 
sapd yean, but in 1677 a Protestant physioan of Arnstcniim, Prof. 
monn, made a fortune for himsdf out of dedicating a volume to it, and the 
infamous story titgn commenced its tour of the world 

Until quite recently it was the foshion to rationalize race prejudice 
even ID educated circles, and to attempt to justify white prejudice 

vrQootecI is the JmaaM C^iolK HtrdJ Ftbntaiy ai 193d. 
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against the Negro on the ground that it was innate and unpreventable 
Since science lias rejected this opinion, there is a moral obligation for 
while people to try to overcome their race prejudice if it has already 
been acquired from their environment It may be admitted that this 
emotional control is not easy to acquire, nevertheless, anyone who 
claims to live a moral life is bound to evercise self-disciplme by curb- 
ing such unwholesome tendencies and by cultivating counteremotions 
which arc in accord with reasonable conduct Perhaps the simplest way 
for a white person to abandon his race prejudice, once his intellect has 
come to appreciate the inaccuracy of his former impressions of the 
Negro, is to start by curbing his white ego-buildmg tendency to refer 
to a Negro as a “nigger,” a “coon,” or a “darky” or by any other be- 
littling terms which arc offensive to intelligent Negroes Next he 
should realize that a good Christian is not permitted to offend a Negro 
by manners which reflect the myth of white superiority, nor may he 
circulate unverified and disparaging rumors about Negroes Neither 
can he incite or play upon the prejudices of another in this matter, ac- 
cording to Catholic moralists For example, a newspaper reporter or 
editor may not make it a practice to refer to Negroes in the headhnes 
over crime stories, unless he also does so for whites and various nation- 
alities To print such a headline as “Irishman holds up tram” or “Jew 
robs gas station” would surely incite prejudice against the Irish and the 
Jews and would bring an immediate and merited protest from these 
groups For similar reasons a headhne reading “Negro attacks woman” 
is morally objectionable and a remnant of a practice which is being 
abandoned by the best newspapers Christian subscribers should jog 
the conscience of editors who fail on this point 
The Christian law of chanty is not concerned merely -with negative 
acts, however, it obliges us to perform positive acts of kindness towards 
the Negro as well Since the Negro is a fellow member of the Mystical 
Body of Christ, Chrisuans must go beyond the demands of strict jus- 
tice in thar dealings with him This obhgation would seem to require 
that, where the present system of Negro segregation exists, it should be 
regarded as only a temporary expedient, to be removed as qmckly as 
possible While segregation may not always be an unjust arrangement m 
theory, m modern America it makes for injustice m practice As segre- 
gation IS carried out in urban America with its mobile population, it 
constantly imputes essential inferiority to the Negro group Even in 
the less mobile small towns of the South, segregation does not, as its 
defenders have claimed, permit the operation of “parallel civilizations,” 
-but rather brmgs about a complete subjection of one group on an un- 
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yielding bam of ojiumcd innate N^ro mfcnonty In a minute midy of 
a typical small town of tbc Souths referred to as “Southemtown ” Dr 
John Dollard has shown that the three gams which accrue to the dorm 
nant white group as a result of the American caste system there — 
economic gams, sexual ‘‘gains,” and prestige-— extend mto practically 
every phase of human existence and thus utterly destroy the illusion 
that even m the South the two races can have any separate dcstmy *• 
Scgrcgation of the Amcncan Negro cheapens a human personality 
and opens the way for violence and cxploitanoiL Father John La Fargc, 
S J^ has said ”Whilc thcorcucaliy indifferent as a policy s^regation 
tends to c^jccovc mjusnee, and away from soaal peace.** Father Franas 
J Gilhgan professor at the Sl Paul, Minnesota, Thcobgical Scmmaiy 
objects likewise to segregation or the attempt to establish a Negro 
ghetto m the Umted Sutes, and indicates that wc have a moral obliga- 
tion to open the doors of our economic and cultural life to deserving 
persons regardless of cobr 


It u just as kapossible to isc^te one secdos of a aty as n u unpeas itJ e to 
separate a living hand from o hving body The coromerml and indostnal 
ide of the aty fiews bade and forth mroogo every sccnon of the atv as Wood 
flows through the veim and artenes of the haman body We Catholics would 
strongly denounce as a violatjon of natural ngbts any pracncc which would 
deny employment to Catholics in all stores except those patromted by Caih^ 
lies, or any practice which would limit Catholic attendance at schools and 
msntunoas to a Cadic^c neighborhood. Our own sense of jusnes in that 
regard suggests the natural moral quality of the policy advocated for the 
Negro As Catholics then it appears that wc axe committed to a policy of 
opening wider and wider to me de ser ving Negro the door to the ninoa i 
economic and commercial life.” 

In spite of the many objections to s^regation, it would probably be 
disastrous, as Father La Forge and others have pointed out, to attempt 
to abolish it immediately or completely tn those areas where it is now 
entrenched by law or custom. However the toleration of this pohey as 
a temporary measure in these areas should not be r^asded as an ap- 
proval of Negro segi^ation m prinapb. Nathcr does it excuse us 
from working towards Its gradual elimination everywhere. Christian 
ethics IS not founded upon expediency, nor, as we have already seen 
elsewhere, docs custom make nght. S^regaUon therefore may be ac 
cepted oolf as a temporary and emergency measure, and should not 
be extended to areas where it has not yet been adopted. In accepting »i 

»• ni CUa n 4 SoMtkeru 7omm OTsle Uairmity Proi, New Hivtft, *9^) 
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at all \vc are bound to work toward its ultimate abolition, by removing 
die causes of racial friction and by striving to work out a new pokey 
based upon justice, chanty, and a mutual understanding between the 
two races. How shall this new policy be worked out? A brief survey 
of die most important existing agencies of reform should indicate the 
lines along which the new policy will probably develop, as well as some 
of the contents of this future program. 

3 PROGRAMS AND AGENCIES FOR REFORM 

Foremost among diosc who would remove the injustices of the present 
segregation policy are the members of various interracial movements 
Among these organizations, which strive to effect better race relations 
through peaceful methods of friendly conduct, co-operative activities, 
and educational projects, are interracial commissions and committees 
made up of the more intelligent members of both races Some of these 
groups are sectional, like the Southern Commission on Interracial Co- 
operauon, and others are state- wide, some, such as the Chicago Inter- 
raaal Commission, are confined to a single aty, and others are located 
in colleges Finally, there are interracial movements assoaated with 
various religious denominations, such as the Department of Race Re- 
lauons of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ m America and 
the Catholic interracial group 

Negroes themselves have orgamzed several national associations to 
foster interracial adjustments, among these being the National Associa- 
uon for the Advancement of Colored People, which strives to protect 
the legal rights of the Negro, and the Nadonal Urban League, which 
carries on research, labor education, and organization among Negroes 
In addition there are movements, fostered by some of the Negro col- 
leges in the South, which promote adult education and general soaal 
betterment among Negroes Finally, it is worth observing that m re- 
cent years Communists have made it a point to come to the aid of 
Negroes, espeaally in the more spectacular cases involving the viola- 
tion of constitutional rights, with the idea of convmcing Negroes that 
their ultimate salvation kes m communism Father John T. GiUard, 

S S J , who has written widely on the Negro problem, is of the opimon 
that communist ideology is steadily being built up among the Negro 
masses and that some of the prominent younger Negro intellectuals 
are already Communists. He also points out that, as a result of mis- 
leading communist propaganda here, Negroes assume as a common- 
place that the Holy Father approved of Italy’s campaign against the 
Negroes of Ethiopia, a bekef which has done immeasurable damage to 
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the Church i work among American Ncgroei.*'’ The rapid rpread of 
commumsm among Amcnism Ncgrocj u pointed oiit likcwuc by 
Career G Woodson, N^o hutonan, who lays 

The impancnt “highly edocated” Negroes lay that since under the pres- 
ent tyttem of capitalism the Nwro has no chance to toil upwards in the 
economic sphere, thc^mly hope rot bettering hii condition in this respect is 
through soaalism, the overthrow of the proem economic regime, and the 
inauguration of popular control of resources and agencies t^ch arc now 
being operated for personal gam. This thought is gaming ground among 
Negroes m this country, and it is rapidly sweeping them inip the ranks or 
what are commonly known as “Communuts.” 

Cathohe Actmties 

The objective* of the Cathobc mterraafll program, as it is being de- 
veloped gradually by the active groups of Cathobes atsociaad with 
The Interracial Rtvieiv The Catholic Worl(er the National Confer 
cncc of CathoUc Women, the Catholic Confertnee on Industrial Proh- 
lemc, and other orgamzatioas, are twofold first, the combating of 
race prqudicc, and, cecond, the etrabhihment of sooaJ justice for the 
whole soaai group regardless of race, m order that the two races may 
live together in ic oommumey without fnenon or inequality The 
methods of the CathoUc approach may be described bnefiy as concit 
mg of prayer example, and dirca activity In prayer it etnphanxei 
the soaahzing influence of communal pamapation in the Uturgy of 
the Church. Whenever possible it encourages collaboration with the 
direct apostotate for the American N^ro espcaally m the South. 
White contact* arc urged not merely with those who arc object* of 
compassion, but also with the more advanced Negroes who arc work 
mg for die betterment of their race. Scartmg with the formation of 
parish and college study groups aimed at self-education concerning 
the problems of the Negro and the type of Chnstian conduct which 
should g o v er n white relationi with hirn, the Cathobc mterraaal prt>' 
gram urges that every opportumey be taken to spread tins information 
to other Catholics, as wrll a* to protest pubhely against mjusoces in- 
flicted upon the Negro 

It IS suggested also that Cathobc groups interested m the welfare of 
the Negro should become concerned about general housing work 
rebef, education recreation, child welfare, and other public projects, m 
order to sec that Negroes receive thar full quota public benefits. 


•• Cinit edt/r t*d Comnupdtm (The fowplite Pn*. BeWmoft, 19: 
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All such cfToris presume of course that “white aloofness” to the Negro 
has already been broken down. In the writers’ experience friendly con- 
tacts with die Negro, as well as study, are necessary if white prejudice is 
to be removed. The following statement which a college student volun- 
tarily added at the end of a sociology term paper on the Negro shows 
how “doing” changed his attitude after study and discussion had failed 
to do so 

In conclusion, I have to confess that before taking this sociology course, I 
was prejudiced against the Negro and that I remained so even after having 
discussed the problem in class However, I decided later to get some first 
hand information, and so I jomed the campus Saint Vincent de Paul Society 
through which I came into contact with many Negroes in town As a result 
of this experience I have come to realize that Negroes are not only badly 
treated, but terribly misjudged Catholic men and women, college men in 
particular, should become better informed about this very important prob- 
lem, so that when the time comes, they will be ready to fight for a fair op- 
portunity for the Negro 

The Intel marriage Bugaboo 

Some white people frown upon efforts to estabhsh friendly relations 
between the two races because of a behef that this will tend to bring 
about mtermarnage, a thing which they abhor There are no biological 
objections to Negro-white marriages, nor, if we judge from the fact 
that sex relations have always taken place between these two races m 
the United States, is there any important innate psychological aversion. 
Neither does the Church prohibit such marriages, for they are not only 
common but also socially beneficial in some other countries Neverthe- 
less, from a sociological viewpoint such marriages cannot be recom- 
mended at present The chief sociological objection to such umons m 
the United States is that under existing conditions they produce a ten- 
sion in family relations which makes marriage too difficult It may be 
granted that the two persons immediately concerned may ehmmate 
their color prejudices and hve in complete harmony, but the various 
“in-laws” usually compheate the family circle in such a way that old 
prejudices are constandy bemg revived Furthermore, the definitely hos- 
tile attitudes of unrelated members of the community would seem to 
add another serious hazard to the success of such umons for some time 
to come For the consolation of those who are alarmed about the pos- 
sibihty of such marriages here, it may be pointed out that those who 
are most active with the present Negro-white interracial movement do 
not find that any tendency towards intermarriage results from it Some 
whites may suspect that most Negroes desire such marriages, but close 
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objcrvcn say that this isnot true. According to Father La Farge, N^ro 
cducauon and improved soaal status do not result in any marked in 
crease of interest m whites of the opposite sex. 

The wntcr has found no evidence to the c0ect that the establuhmcnt of 
fncndly, jiut, and chantable relations between the Nc^ and white groups 
encourages any notable tendency to intcnpamage, Suw mdicanons as there 
arc seem to point m the contrary dircctioQ that m proportion as the pressure 
of fear and insecurity is removed from the minority group and its status 
raised by education and unproved welfare, spiritual atuT temporal, the better 
opportunity is aflorded to its youth to find suitable hfe partners within its 
own members,** 

Father La Farge very properly takes pains to assuage the fears of 
those whites whose "Qlarm" at the very thought of possible racial mter 
mamage even at some remote future date might arouse opposition to 
any immediate program for the rehef of the Negro Yet it should be 
observed here that since neither saaxtuQ nor churchmen sec any cause 
for alarm m racial intermamage, it is conccivahlc that a more mtcUi- 
gent piihhc opinion may some day make such marmges unobjectionable 
even from a sociological viewpomt. In Broum Amerua Edwin R. Em- 
brec, executive bead of the Juhus Rosenwald Fun 4 which is devoted 
to the interests of the Negro, maintain that because of earher race cross* 
mgs there will be no black race m America m a few more generatioM 
anyway, even if there u no more infusion of white blood. The Uruced 
States census counts 20 per cent of our Negroes as mulattoes Embrcc 
su gg es ts , however that “well over half” of our present Negroes have 
some white or Indian blood and remmds us that “race crossings" were 
not at all uncommon even among the “better people” m early Amcnca. 

No jpeoai odium was attached to the fe ^eftiDg of mulatto children in 
slave da^ It was regarded almost as a matter of course, Thomas Jeficisou 
was reported, when President, to have r^retted that certain of hu own 
children were cstmipcd from voting because of the coridmoos imposed by 
their maternity Wn^ a y^ow girl reputed to be the daughter of President 
Tyler and hvin^ in his entoursK in the White House, eloped with a white 
man and m punishment was sold “down the nver ” the matter was so ordioary 
u to cause onlv a piquant wave of gamp m Washington society What was 
customary m this regard of those in high places was true to a greater degree 
of the gencralicy of slave owners,” 

As to the aesthetics of raoal mtermamage — and by itself concern 
about the color of the resultant offspnng would seem to be little more 
tbjn that — studies made by the Carnegie Imamuon of Washington 
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and others seem to show that almost all Negro characteristics disappeai 
after die third generation from the original black-and-white mating, 
thus permitting most of the third generation offspring to pass for 
white The product of the first cross between a pure white and a pure 
black (though, of course, members of neither race, stricdy speaking, can 
be called biologically pure today) is a mulatto The child of a mulatto 
and a white person is a quadroon When a quadroon mates with a 
white, the offspring is an octoroon Most octoroons can and do pass as 
whites When an octoroon mates with a white, the offspring, designated 
as a “musufee” in the West Indies, is always white, there being no 
possibility of a black “throwback” in the offspring Even m such a 
strict “color line” state as Florida, the legal ban against marriages be- 
tween a white and a Negro vanishes in die case of the mustifee, which 
is to say that in Florida a white may legally marry a person one of 
whose great-grandfathers was a Negro In this connection, one cannot 
help speculating about the ultimate effect of close association in Amer- 
ica between the offspring of southern Europeans and, let us say, quad- 
roons. The European ancestors of some of our present Mediterranean 
stocks had no great antipathy towards the Negro, as thar intermar- 
riage in Brazil indicated Nor from the aestheuc viewpoint is there 
much difference in color between the quadroon and some of the darker 
Mediterranean types Is it rash to suggest, then, that with the marriage 
of a white to a musufee already legal in a southern state hke Florida, 
It will not be too much to expect that the marriage of a white to a 
quadroon may easily become socially acceptable in certain of our Medi- 
terranean groups of the North, where for the most part there is no 
legal obstacle anyway? If such a process should take place on a wide 
scale our “Negro problem” might quickly vamsh because of a scarcity 
of Negroes, at least m the northern aties. 

The College Crusade 

While Cathohe Negroes form a majority group among the Negro 
Christians of the world, they make up only a small percentage of the 
Negro Christians m the Umted States, there are only 250,000 here m 
contrast to 5,000,000 Protestant Negroes There are many plausible ex- 
planations for the Cathohe Church’s neglect of the apostolate to the 
American Negro in the past Among these excuses might be mentioned 
the former scarcity of Cathohe churches m the Deep South, the smol- 
dermg anti-Cathohc prejudices here which would have burst mto flames 
at the first indication of Cathohe leadership in^ the cause of the Negro, 
and the gigantic problem which the Church faedd m having to build 
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churchc* and ichools for tlic rapidly macajing Catholic population as 
immigration increased m the North from the Civil War to the World 
War Although these and other coDditions handicapped Cathobc mis- 
sionary zeal for Amcncan Negroes m the past, such reasons cannot be 
alleged much longer The zeal which Catholic college students are now 
manifesting m r^ard to the N^ro t wcl^rc, as indicated each month 
m the columns of The Interraasd Revtew suggests that a new and 
more courageous leadership in r^ard to the whole Negro problem is 
bcgmmng to assert itself. 

One of the very tangible products of the recent Catholic youth move 
ment which pronuscs to go a long way m brtalong down color lines 
that churchmen hitherto have not dared to ignore, ii the “Standard 
Program" drawn up at a conference of Catbobc college students at 
Fordham Umvcrsity in Apnl, 1937 for adoption in Catholic colleges, 
Thu program, smcc approved and supplemented at Providence Col- 
lege, St. John s Umvcrsity and other conferences o^ Catholic coD^ 
students, calls first of all for the organization of an intcrrEoal dub on 
every campus. Further emphaxu upon the formation of a truly Chns* 
tian Viewpoint on mterraaal jusoce u to be obtained through debate 
and by means of articles published in collegiate pcnodicals. In October, 
1937, the National Cathohe Alumm Federation at its biennial conven- 
tion voted to support the Catholic interracial program, pledging fedcra 
aon member* to asast the Negro by "using thar influence m public or 
m private to obtam proper living conditions for the N^rocs in our 
towns and atics through adequate bousing, recreational, and health 
fadliQcs through hospital* and charitable institutions, through equio 
blc treatment by pubUc welfare and relief agcnacs, through equal op- 
portunities for employment as wdi as tor utilization and development 
of professional and technical ahihtjcs and through full protection of 
their persons before the law and especially cflcctive prot ecti on from 
mob violence." With Catholic college students and al um ni thus foia- 
mg thnr efiorts on behalf of the Negro today it is to be boped that 
Cathohe* with fewer educational opportunities will soon reahre Uhe- 
wise that the social justice urged by Leo AlXl and Plus XI was for 
Negroes as well as whites, and that "racial prejudice" and Catholi 
asm” arc term* which do not go together Only when these facts ore 
recognized in practice may it be taid that Christian Democracy has 
been realized. 

•*fohn V Hbkd. "TIk PtaJefUloQ Accept* djr Oafle nt t," The Imtmcid Frrk0 
VcJome lo pecemfaer 1937 iW. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE AMERICAN POPULATION PROBLEM 

It was “news” when, m March, 1937, Dr Louis I. Dublin, internauon* 
ally recognized amhority on vital statistics, made the charge that Mrs 
Margaret Sanger, the American apostle of artificial birth control, had, 
by a misguided and shortsighted fervor, done inestimable damage to 
tins country After asserting that our declining birth rate is rapidly 
bringing us to a point where our population will become stationary 
and then recede, he indicated that artificial birth control is die chief 
factor in this population change Attack led to counterattack, Mrs 
Sanger replied by maintaining that Dr Dublin had neglected to point 
out that the dcadi rate had also dropped, and that Dr Dubhn’s was 
“the voice of a hundred years ago— not the voice of the future ” 

Six months later Mrs Sanger herself claimed the headlines when, 
with war clouds hanging over Asia and Europe, she charged that 
Japan, Italy, and Germany were menaces to civihzation and to world 
peace because of population pressure brought about by their refusal to 
sancuon the practice of artificial birth control 
From these incidents it should be apparent to the reader, if the idea 
had not occurred already, that birth control is not only a timely prob- 
lem, but also one which has both national and international ramifica- 
tions Yet birth control is but one phase of the larger sociological study 
known as the population problem Like many others, the modern pop- 
ulation problem cannot be understood adequately without some appre- 
ciation of Its historical background 

I Historical Background 

I PRE-MALTHUSIAN EXPERIENCE 

Population pohcies seem to have concerned mankind ever since the 
dawn of history In ancient Greece, Plato maintained that population 
should be held m check, specifying 5,040 free citizens as the proper 
population for his ideal city, his pupil Aristotle went even further by 
advocating a state population pohey which mcluded abortion, infanti- 
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ade, abandonracnt, and deferred marriages as legal means of keeping 
**ihc roost suitable broit” for the population 
Within a century after the death of Anstotlc, the historian Poljhim 
lamented the mfluence of these philosophers upon the nation, pointing 
out that Greece had become decimated, not by war or ducac, but 
through lack of procreation brought about by luiunoui hving m which 
both mamage and paternity were bong shunned. Too deeply bad the 
people drunk of the wells of ihnr ovcrpopulatjon fearing philosophers, 
the result being that the adoption of the means of populauon control 
recommended by them had brought abotit populaDon shrinkage. Some 
time later with the Roman chsmoa outside the oty gates, it was too 
late for the Greeks to talk of passing laws to encourage people to have 
children. Roman cxpencncc was similar to Grecian After a few cen- 
tuncs of wealth, power and sutular luxurious living, Romans began to 
Ignore the sanctions of religion which had made thar family life so 
successful, and parenthood was n^lecicd to such an extent that hasty 
and futile laws were passed to encourage population increase just about 
the nme that the unaviiizcd Germanic tnbes b^an to descend upon 
Rome. 

One of the first tasks of the early Christian Cbnrcb was that of cooh 
hating the pagan mantai custom* of Greece and Rome. Mamage was 
pnused not merely as a good rhmg but as a holy thing, a sacrament, 
and, though it had legitimate and commendable secondary ends, par 
enthood, the Churda insisted, was its primary object. Every effort was 
made to stamp out the practices whi^ had led to dcpopulanon not 
because population mcrcasc was m itself a virtue but because decreased 
populations in these areas had been brou^t about by sinful method*. 
Until the suteenth century very hide teems to have been written 
directly upon the subject of popuUtion That there were periods of tern’ 
porary population pressure at various nmes and p l aces, whenever the 
technique of food production lagged behind population grovrth, we 
may reasonably suspect. However the lack of literature on this topic 
ivould to suggest that tudi periods did not cause very much 

alarm. The methods of population control used m ames of population 
pressure in medieval Ginstian Europe arc described m Father John M. 
Cooper s Btrth Control which, though wntten m 1933, mil remains 
one of our best brief treatments of the popuboon problem, in the opin- 
ion of these wnters. 

The great mattes of the people of medieval Europe postpo^ mafrfagr 
and a Urge number from among the ccoiwmlcally haodKappeo ga pes ^ 
rp^tn^d cofliaic. Of the latter number many foimd refuge, as wcU « ojose* 
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cration to God and service to the race, m the clerical and monastic life, for 
the step from economic to religious celibacy was a comparatively short one 
Overpopulation was averted, and averted without either the corroding prac- 
tices of artificial birth control or the frenzied death-struggle of starving men 
War, famine, and pestilence there were, no doubt, enough of them and to 
spare, but overpopulation was, so far as we can judge, a minor factor in their 
genesis and growth, while contraceptive practices among the married were 
apparendy not common ^ 

While British writers began to show some apprehension about the 
possibihty of overpopulation as time went on, the great majority of pre- 
Malthusian European writers, influenced no doubt by the economic 
mercantihsts and the growing nationahstic spirit in Europe, favored a 
growing population 


2 MALTHUS 

The modern movement to control the growth of population started 
with the pubhcation of Robert Malthus’s Essay on Population The 
famous thesis of Malthus, first proposed m 1798, stated that population 
tends to increase in geometrical ratio (i, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64), while the 
food supply increases in arithmetical ratio (i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7), only Ac- 
cordmg to these ratios he figured that, theoretically, one should expect 
to find a population doubled in about twenty-five years and increased 
to sixty-four times its original size in 150 years, meanwhile the food 
supply would have mcreased but seven times at the end of 150 years In 
practice, this statistical tendency did not work out entirely, he said, be- 
cause of the operation of two kmds of checks to population growth, 
the positive and the preventive The positive, or more important of 
these checks on normal population growth, consisted of periods of dis- 
ease, war, and other dysgenic human or social ills The preventive 
checks alone, cehbacy, delayed marriage, and periodic abstinence from 
sexual intercourse in marriage, would never be sufficiently effective, he 
beheved, to offset disproportionate population growth and so render the 
positive checks entirely inoperative Consequently, in contrast to the 
viewpoint of the Utopian social reformers of his day, he visualized 
nothing ahead for mankind but repeated cycles of poverty, hunger, dis- 
ease, war, and other ills by which he saw nature attempting to cut 
down the encroachment of population growth upon the food supply 

The original viewpomt of Malthus was pessimistic, to say the least, 
and, though he altered his viewpoint later to some extent, as, for example, 
when he came to attach greater sigmficance to the efficacy of the pre- 

^ Rev John M Cooper, Birth Control (National Catholic Welfare Conference, Wash- 
ington, D C , 1923), pages 42-43 Used by permission 
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vcnuve checki, it wai bccautc of hu ongmal vTcv(/pomt, \ 9 idcly adopted 
by the cconomuts of hu day» that cconomici came to be c^lcd the “ditmal 
sacncc." 

In recent year* Malthui has been misrepresented frequently at having 
xanenoaed the movement to promote the use of cootraccpuvci. How 
ever, an Amencan authority on population, Warren S Thompson, tayi 
that Maltbuss wntingj give no indication that be ever considered con- 
traception as an approved preventive check for ovcrpopulatioa. Ai a 
student of the population pt^lcm Makhus must have b^ fully aware 
of the fact that contraceptive devices had long been used among both 
avihzcd and unavihzcd peoples furthermore, the discussion of his 
theory had already led to the advocacy of contraception among some of 
his contcraporanct- Yet Malthus, an Episcopalian clergyman, adhered 
to the vicwpomt which Christian Chunics up to that time had always 
taught, namely, that both the Bible and sound philosophical reasoning 
condemned the nn of Onan. 

A defense of the moral position of Malthus on the subject of contra 
ception should not leave the false impression that his rchgious and pbl 
osophical ideas were always sound He has been accused of bong t 
*bom anstocratT who never completely overcame hu prejudice against 
the “rabble." Hu first book was written as a rqily to Williaro Godwin, 
a liberal who advocated the theory that there was plenty of wealth for 
all if only it were distributed properly Further antagonism to Godwin * 
viewpoint, wdudi aaw most of thriUi of the day as founded in a poorly 
regulated economic order was manifested m Malthus s second volume 
dpeaally m hu opposition to poor relief, which he regarded as a stimu' 
lator of population increase. Judged by the standards of social justice 
a cc ep t ed by most Chnstiani of today AfaJthus 6dJs considerably short 
m that he faded to recognize the fundamental fact that the working 
have a natural right to subsistence at least, if Christian justice 
IS to mean anything Tins fact was pointed out rcctutly by Father 
Franas P Cavanaugh, OS C 

At one PTTV be [Maldiuj] seemed to fed that somehow or other the suf 
fermg trroxi»< were almost enUrdy to blaoic for their own podooo. B^mc 
of that, t he", he to feel that the mtelligcnt upper qa ss ei *^*^*^^*5 

waste too much lympathy oa them. He aecmed to fad to grasp the idea of 
natural nghts — that man, because be u « roan, has the n^ht of access to 
those dunes necessaiy to hu life as a man. By such a oojruon be MtursUy 
ootrages Oinst^ leaching and bdicfs. For example, be tdls us A 
who S bom mto a worid aheady possessed, if be cannot get suhtisteftcc from 
his parents oo whom be has a Just demand, and if the society 
his Sor has no claim or right to the smallest portion of fboo."’ We bdicrc 
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all men ha\c equal rigiu*: of accc<;s to the goods of earth as regards subsistence, 
and an\onc hindering that access acts unreasonably" 

It will be well for the render to keep in mind two points brought out 
m the nbo\c quotation first, Malthus’s failure to recognize the ethical 
dictates of the natural law which guarantee a man the right to life, and, 
second, his "upper class" psychology y\s will be pointed out later, these 
ta\o original Malthusian ascakncsscs can still be seen in the policy of his 
modern disciples, a jxihey which an English author described recently 
as “a cunning campaign to sacrifice the race to a crazy and selfish social 
system " 


3 THE NEO-MALTHUSIANS 

The next stage m the evolution of the population problem com- 
menced with the nco-Malthusians, a group which, while claiming to 
be discijilcs of Malthus, advocated preventive checks against overpopu- 
lation which w'cre definitely at variance w'lth the teachings of his Chris- 
tian morality Francis Place shocked Christian England when he openly 
adsocated control by contraception in 1822, he w'as supported by 
George Drjsdale, Robert Dale Ow'cn, John Stuart Mill, and others, 
some of w'hom, m addition to advocating contraception as a preventive 
check, utilized the new' movement as a vehicle for urging sex freedom 
generally, even going to the extent of advocating legal abortion, more 
widespread divorce, free love, and a general abandonment of the exist- 
ing Christian code governing sex It remained for an Englishw'oman, 
how'ever, Mrs Annie Besant, to provide die first genuine momentum to 
that phase of the neo-Malthusian movement which was aimed at mak- 
ing contraception popular This she achieved chiefly by setting herself 
up as a martyr to die cause of womanhood after her much publicized 
arrest and trial for the sale of forbidden literature on contraception 

The combined efforts of the early nco-Maldiusian leaders and the 
overpopulation warnings of Ricardo and other laissez-faii e economists 
began at last to have an effect Public sentiment suddenly became so 
panicky under the combined attack of the pessimistic economists and 
the neo-Malthusians that contraception was discussed openly even 
among the more conservative groups as a means of escaping what 
appeared to be certain disaster. However, even among the new “lib- 
eral” Christians there still remained considerable distrust of the neo- 
Malthusian movement, especially on account of its apparent sanction 
of so many things which were contrary to the basic tenets of a Christian 

2 Rev Francis P Cavanaugh, CSC, "Misrcaduig a Theory,” The Ave Marta, Volume 
42, July 13, 1935, page 35 Used by permission 
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aviUzation In other word*, the ncoMalthunan atucl., like mo*t mllt- 
tant movementj, was showing a tendency to get out of hand, so that a 
new and more conservative leadenhip became a ncccmty It was about 
this time that Dr Mane Slopes m England and Mrs. Margaret Sanger 
in the Umted States entered the picture. 

4. THE BOtTH CONTROLLEM 

At the start of the present century under the clever and more con- 
servative leadership of Mrs, Sanger and Dr Scopes, the modem butb- 
control movement commenced. Birth-control leagues were organized in 
various sections of the country and with the exception of contraception 
It was agreed that the onu-Chnstian ideas of the older nco-Malthunans 
should be either soft pedaled or dropped cnnrtly Whde the allied 
danger of ovcrpopulanon was still retained as the saennfic coraerstone 
of the movement, arguments which often made a greater scntuncntal 
or popular appeal were added. Among these new approaches to public 
opinion were the appeals which eraphasazed the sacrifices or alleged dan- 
gen involved in fi^ucnt motherhood the sufienngs of the poor as a 
result of their large families, and especially the existing dysgcnic otoa* 
tion 10 which, as it was said, the ‘better classes” with their small fam- 
ilies were being swamped by the disproporaonatdy large famifies 
among the “poorer classes." It was argued that, if the race was to be 
saved cugcrucaily the poorer or as it was assumed, the “mfmor" 
stocks, must be taught to practice contraception. 

Whatever /udgment is Co be passed upon the merits of the tnodem 
birth-control movement, Mrs S^gcr must be credited with making it 
a rcahtv By the clever adapcaooa of her appeal for the spread of con- 
traception to the particular immcdute situation — in one instance to the 
inconveniences of motherhood, as when addressing certain women • 
dubs or to unemploynlcnt, m time s of economic distress or to war 
m times of mtcmational tension — she succeeded in winning many 
sympathetic audiences and thus in breaking down much of the embar 
rastment which formerly attended the discussion of this topic. Not 
only did the show herself to be a good psychologist, by copying the 
tactics of Mrs. Besant and settibg herself up as a martyr m the eyes of 
axalled liberal public opinion but the proved herself a very 
woman m addition, by giving a new and more appealing name to the 
product she was promooag. . 

Instead of talkmg about “contracepoon” Mrs, Sanger began to sp^ 
of “birth control” a term which in its literal meaning had do particular 
immoral connotation. Through the use of this mukading term many 
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pcojilc who ni fir*;! w’oulcl iiavc been shocked at the mere mention of 
contracepuon were attracted to meetings, influenced there by her spe- 
cious arguments, and finally made advocates of contraception Soon 
prominent professors of economics and sociolog)' in our leading univer- 
sities bcg.in to w-ritc and speak boldly m her defense, wdiile the news- 
papers and mag wines, ever anxious to parade the sensational as well as 
tliat which has to do wath sex, gave her much free advertising The 
clinics set up in the larger cities for the dissemination of contraceptive 
information were sometimes gi\cn such inisleading titles as “Mothers’ 
Health Center ’ in order to mislead the public and so avoid embar- 
rassing opposition As a means of obtaining popular favor such clinics 
usually provided free medical services for mothers and prospective 
mothers, in addition to carrving out the main objective of the group 
w’hich founded them In a remarkably short period of time public opin- 
ion, especially among the upper classes, began to favor Mrs Sanger’s 
vicw'point openly, and eash commenced to pour into the coifers of the 
Birtli Control Lc.iguc, only one obstacle- remained — the complete re- 
moval of ecclesiastical opposition to contraception Tins process, the 
retreat of the Churches, though the saddest, is one of the most interest- 
ing phases in the history of the whole birth-control movement 

5 THE BREAKDOW'N OF MOST RELIGIOUS OPPOSITION 

The present sanction of birth control on the part of most Christian 
and Jewish denominations, with the exception of the Roman Cathohe 
and one or two other groups, is a matter of common knowledge When 
we stop to consider the fact that at the time of Malthus all these groups 
were united with die Catholic Church in opposing contraception as 
immoral, this about-face in a matter involving fundamental morahty 
should be a religious phenomenon of major importance to the sociolo- 
gists In order to comprehend just what took place in so many of the 
non-Cathohe denominations that have come to sanction contraception. 
It IS necessary to digress a bit and recall the history of the concept of 
morahty as mores as well as the nature of Protestantism itself Inciden- 
tally, an understanding of these two thmgs should give the reader the 
clue to many possible future tendencies in American social, economic, 
and political life, as well as a better understanding of the birth-control 
movement itself 

The so-called mores concept of morality, or that viewpoint which 
holds that right and wrong are based solely upon custom, is the result 
of fearless sociological thinking along the hnes first estabhshed, but for 
a long time never fully recognized, by the founders of Protestantism 
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Trucj the idc3 o£ custorn-fftsdc inor^lity hat jprrsd inuch oorc 
rapidly m recent years, cnee Proic*tantiim lost almost all power of 
united leadership by its division into hundreds of different sects and 
by the Fundamentalist and Modernist controversy which subdivided 
each of these sects into two hostile and irrccoocilablc camps. Nevertbe 
less, the seed of the new philosophy which was to make the prevailing 
custom, rather than the dictates of God or right reason, the norm of 
morality was sown, as we shall see, by the very founder of Prot 
eftandsm. 

Protestandsm, as every student of religion knows, was founded upon 
the pnnapic of private judgment. Dogmatically it revolted against the 
teaching authority of the Church, and took its stand on the right of each 
man to be his own teacher and lawgiver Inconsistently enough the 
early Protestant Churches saw the necessity of defining the beliefs and 
prcscnbmg what was to be proper moral conduct among thar ad- 
herents, and this pracncc has hitn generally accepted by laymen, though 
with diminishing enthusiasm, down to the present. This Protestant 
inconsistency was aided by the force of the old pre Reformation Chns- 
tun tradiQon m both beh^ and conduct* which acted as a steadying in- 
fluence to prevent Protestantism from following at once the anoauthorv 
tanan oiurse required by its logic. It was a ease of what loaologuts call 
“cultural lag^ that is, for a long dmc actual religious practice did not 
catch up with the new theory mvolvcd m Protestantism. While Ration- 
alism or the general substitution of roan s own opinions for the re 
veiled word of God, together with Matenahstn, Mamsm, and other 
anti-God philosophies, helped to pave the way it rcrnaincd for thf 
sociologists, following out the otigmal premises of Protestantism, to 
populanzc the idea that morality might be nothing more than man- 
made custom, so that anything which is wrong at one penod or in otic 
place may become right with a change of man s customs. Of course, 
good philosophers know that true morality m its fun d a men tal pnn- 
aplcs docs not depend upon any particular religious creed, but rather 
upon the requirements of the Divine Order however it seems too 
much to otpect the average man to comprehend the not-too-simplc 
philosophical concept of this Natural Low especially when he lives in 
an environment which rejects not only the idea of the supernatural but 
Church authority as well, 

Soaoiogy, always excepting here that which Catholics regard as 
soaologv, IS almost unanimous now m t eac hi ng that roorahry ii custo^ 
made. The entrance of this concept into the thinking of formal toaotogj 
jccms to go back to the pioneer efforts of Herbert Spencer Spencer 
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«:i\\ «:oclc^^ ns n consinnily evoking orgnnism, in the process of change 
there could he no permanent ethical standards American sociolog)' 
look over the Spencerian idea, as far as it applied to standards of right 
ind wrong, with the result that a son of pragmatic cdiics has come to be 
accepted in sociology, namely, that the type of human conduct which 
works best at a particular lime or place is right and so becomes a custom 
which all should observe With the rapid spread of sociology in our 
universities in recent years, particularly its mores concept, it was only 
a matter of time until many college graduates, divinity students in- 
cluded, began to talk and write freely about “custom-made morahty,” 
“the new morality,’’ “our changing cdiics,” and “the evoluuon of 
morals" In fact, it was suggested that one who refused to accept new 
moral codes resisted the advances of science Widi the old philosophical 
groundwork which regarded some things as objectively and perma- 
nently right or wrong thus torn out of education, it became very easy 
for agitators lor any new type of moral conduct to obtain a hearing, 
particularly if they were members of some sophisticated or organized 
propaganda group 


Sex and Custom 

It IS possible, no doubt, for us to exaggerate the extent to which the 
so-called “new morality” has been adopted by non-Catholics A dozen 
years ago Father Charles P Bruehl quite correedy protested that the new 
morality was limited solely to the field of sex relations It is also inter- 
esting to recall diat he objected at that time to those who regarded the 
new morality as a product of an alleged postwar “revolt of modern 
youth,” by pointing out that adults rather than youth were responsible 
for the attack upon the traditional code of morahty He said 

The glamor of the new morality quickly vanishes if it is subjected to a 
close scruuny At first blush, it seems to be a giganuc revolt, impressive at 
least by reason of its imposing dimensions and its overwhelming magnitude 
The impression is that we are dealing with Titans, who with crude strength 
are trying to tear down the whole edifice of morality Such an undertaking 
would not be devoid of a certain epic quality But it is not so There is no 
horizon to the new morality It is only concerned with sex problems It only 
aims at sexual freedom It does not seek expansion of the human personality 
on a truly big scale It is quite sausfied with the emancipation of the sex m- 
stincts Sexual starvation is its resounding batde cry Sex hunger is its strong- 
est argument In everything else man may be enslaved but his sexual im- 
pulses must have unlimited scope To this the whole new morality movement 
dwindles down 

The young only follow in the footsteps of their elders They do not sit 
down laboriously to reason out ethical problems The moment of pleasure m 
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which they are enraged comjdctcly absortw their attenuoo. In the ewe of 
the new morality ^cy merely repeat phrases which they hare read or heard 
somewhere. The new morality is sponsored by adults and mostly by men 
and women of mature age, whose outlooV. upon life has been distorted by 
some cxpcnencc. True a large pomon of modern youth accepts the new 
morality, but they have not mvented it. Thev acxept it because it docs not 
interfere with tb^ momentary denres He who reads into it the crystalliza- 
tion of the vital aspirations of a new generation is gloriously deceiving him- 
sdf.* 

However, Father Bruchl* viewpoint ctmctrmng the importance of 
the mores mfluence u not in con^a with that presented here, for, if 
the revolt agaitm morals was (at least m 1905) concerned only with 
sat, its appheation to the populatioa problem is otmous, Furtbcrroorc, 
It IS our contention that non-Cathohe sociologists, and not youth, have 
been responsible for the development of the new concept of morality 
Nor in our opinion, has youth alone been responsible for the citen 
non of the mores idea since 1925. 

With what amounted to a change m the general philosophy of Prot 
cstants brought about by the wid^read acceptance of the new idea of 
morality the stage was set for the approval of contracepaon. As a result 
of this change, by 1925 it could be said that nearly every sooology tett 
book written by a non-Cathohe could be counted upon to do two 
thing! first, to predict a future state of world overpopulation and 
•econd to recommend contracqition as the only scientific way to avoid 
this tcmblc crisis. Very frequently m addition, the “antiquated" and 
“unsacnafic" potmon of the Catbohe Church, which still disapproved 
of contraception, was pomted out and held up to ndiculc. Thus non- 
Cathohe soaology with its emphasis upon “sacntific” morality be 
came Mrs. Sanger 1 greatest ally m leading a gcncratioo of umveisity 
graduates to accept htt viewpoint on contraccptictn. The recent collapse 
of most Protestant and Jewuh ecclesiastical resistance to contraception 
m the face of the propaganda barrage of the birth-control advocates is 
just about what one might expea under the circumstances. One after 
another most of these denominations broke down before the ever 
growing popular demand for birth control, meanwhile trying to ovc 
face by pointing out the grave overpopulation danger as a sufficient 
and “sacnufic" motive for their action. Protestant Fundamentalists, 
caught napping only a short time before by the new discoveries m gc 
ology and anthropology did not dare to leave themselves open to an* 
othCT possible charge of bang “m conflict with sacncc." 

■ Her OarioP Bn»eU '‘TheHew Crmi BUtt fiuorr Volom* 

i8,fndr pa^e itsi.U»«lbypamatJoa- 
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Moral Values Slii7)jp 

The ccclcsiasucal debacle in the face of the birth-control campaign has 
been so complete that some of the leaders of the birth-control fight 
have already gone on to seek new conquests, such as that involved m at- 
icmpung to “break down” ecclesiastical objections to euthanasia A 
newly organized national society, with a prominent New York Jewish 
rabbi as one of its directors and Dr Charles Francis Potter, leader of 
the First Humanist Society, as its president, is now attempting to legal- 
ize the killing of the incurably ill as well as to break down the moral 
objections which those creeds that have accepted the Ten Command- 
ments have always raised to killing the innocent “We have for years 
been active in the birth control movement,” said the president of the 
new society recently, “and since that fight is largely won we feel free 
to transfer some of our efforts to the euthanasia enterprise ” His remarks 
at tliat time present a perfect example of the type of theological “rea- 
soning” that has generally characterized the campaign to make birth 
control moral To quote 

The Christian church, especially the Roman Catholics, I have been told, 
will bitterly oppose euthanasia, the legal profession may say there are in- 
superable obstacles to the passing of laws, and medical men may bring up 
their Hippocratic oath (dated 400 b c ) 

But common men and women, faced with the pracucal problems of 
whether or not they will let their loved ones suffer torment for months be- 
fore death, will cut through all this ancient red tape and somehow make it 
possible to do the decent and right thing 

There is sure to be someone who says it is against the Ten Commandments 
of Moses, who said “Thou shall not kill ” Perhaps the time has come to 
forget Moses and listen to the words of Jesus, “Blessed are the merciful ” ^ 

From this statement one might well infer that, with the sixth com- 
mandment pretty well riddled, the advocates of the mores concept of 
morality are now out to abolish the other nine, thus broadening the 
scope of the attack on morahty observed by Father Bruehl m 1925 
With “Thou shalt not kill” junked as “outmoded,” one cannot help 
wondering what will prevent an impatient and unscrupulous heir from 
“somehow making it possible” to hasten the death of his prospective 
hfe-loving benefactor The fight to make birth control decent is domg 
strange things to rehgion and society 

In December, 1935, a group of thirteen prominent non-Cathohe 
clergymen pubhshed a joint statement attacking a sermon in which 

* Quoted in the New York Times, January 17, 1938 Used by permission 
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Cardinal Hayes had condemned birth control as immoraL It 15 rather 
remarkable, as Cardinal Hayes pointed out m hu rqily to them, that the 
cntidsm of these leaders of religious thought should have made no 
reference to the moral values involved, makmg the sole test of the de 
sirabihty of birth control a uahianau one, namely, the alleged danger 
of overpopulation. Thu incident is but one of many possible examples 
of the great change m fundamental ethical beliefs on the part of non- 
Cathohe leaders brought about by the might of neo-Malthusian propa 
gs o da. One cannot help wondering what the reaction among prot 
cstants will be when it becomes generally realized that the birth-connol 
propaganda concerning the danger of ovcrpopulatioQ was grossly exag 
gerated and far from scientific, and that Amcnca u headed for senous 
population dechne largely on account of it, as we «ha11 see m the fok 
lowmg section Recently the neo-Malthusians have attempted to offset 
possible reaction The birth-control leaders new tack, by which they 
have been trying to create the impression m recent months that they 
are in favor of *^tter spaced" rather than fewer children will fool no 
one who is acquainted with thar Malthusian hentage and their previous 
propaganda. 

n Alleged Dangee of OvntMPtJiATrcm in Aiibica, 

Regardless of what the true state of affairs was m 1937 the average 
Amencan according to Dr Dublin arid other observers, had been con 
vmced by then that hu country was uj danger of overpopulation. 'Dus 
state of mind might have been expected, m view of the constant reap- 
pearance of the Malthusian theory m its diff’crcni forms, both m treatises 
on economics and soaOlogy and in ihc widespread propaganda of the 
Birth Control League of Amcnca. Even though it u hard to believe 
that any informed person of today is impress^ by the alarming esn 
jnates of those who have been wammg us of the dangers of over 
population, the wide^ircad acceptance of figures by at least the 
the rank and file m^e them a matter of concern to us here. The 
‘‘alarmist’* predictions can be summed up very bnefly 

In 19x3, Professor Edward M. East of Harwd wrote a book, Msn 
at the Crotir&sds m which he estimated that both Amena and 
the world were traveling at a rapid pact towards a dangerous condition 
of overpopulation. Shortly afterwards Proferor Edward A. Ross of the 
Umversity of Wisconsm r epeat ed the warning in his Standing Room 
OnJy? For several years these books became the bases for oil soaological 
treatises on popnlation. Needless to say, both books were heartily web 
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corned by Uk Birih Control League of America, which saw to it that 
they were gi\cn wide publicity Professor East compiled an impressive 
group of figures which indicated that, though it took the entire period 
of human life on earth to produce a population of about 850,000,000 
persons in 1800, it took only a century for this population to double Dr. 
East said that, if population increase was to continue at this new rate, 
doubling each century, and comparative estimates were given to sug- 
gest that It would, the pressure of population upon the food supply 
would soon become acute For the United States, where the population 
had increased from a mere ^,000,000 at die time of die first census in 
1790 to almost 106,000,000 in 1920, Professor East predicted that by 1980 
the population would outgrow the food supply and land area, unless 
some unforeseen event took place to check its growth Our agricultural 
resources, said Professor East, could not support a population of over 
166,000,000 

Naturally, such alarming predictions as these aroused a great deal of 
interest, and the population problem immediately became a subject of 
more careful study Two groups of students were especially concerned 
first, those who felt that they knew something about the productive 
capacities of land as well as odier sources of food supply, and second, 
a growing group of research men called the demographers, who were 
making statistical studies of population It might be added here that 
statisucs had only recently become a subject of specialized study, but 
as a result even at this time many of the older statistical calculations 
made by those who lacked this special training were being criticized 
and rejected. 


I AGRICULTURAL EXPERTS OBJECT 

The estimates of the overpopulation alarmists were challenged first 
by agricultural experts Whereas Professor East had estimated that food 
would not be available for a world population which would exceed 
5,200,000,000, and an American population of over 166,000,000, other 
prognosticators, especially experts in the United States Department of 
Agriculture, indicated that there were resources enough for a world 
population of 10,000,000,000 and an American population of 350,000,- 
000 Furthermore, it was pointed out, with the development of irriga- 
tion projects and improved agricultural methods, no one could predict 
accurately the possible unforeseen sources of food supply In recent 
years most of us have been amazed at the rapid progress made in the 
development of synthetic foods and in the discovery of new food values 
long overlooked in plants all about us The soya bean, which, accordmg 
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to a New York Times cditonal based upon a sacntific report, “would 
alone upjct the Malthusian calculations,” might be ated as a case in 
point. This lentil, which, discovered some 35/100 years ago but virtually 
unknown m the United State* as recently as twenty years ago, it said 
to take fourth pbcc among our agncultural products today, bang ex 
cceded only by wheat, com, and oats Few people realize what an im 
portant factor this "new” soya bean may become in supplying food and 
other needs of a growmg populatum 

In the first place, it may subitinitc for the cow on occasion or supplement 
Its supply of milk. Then it 11 nch m certain vit*imns,-Soya oil is * good syn- 
thetic naghbor to other oiU for paint purposes As a soap its 'Ittbcrmc c»- 
paaty” (varruig sis 11 docs with the d^ro of bydrogtnanon of the ou) w 
not afiocted oy the hardness of water A hit of its present uses mdndcs, be 
sides those ]ust mentioaed, auto parts, rubber substitutes, fioor co T cr uig, 
stock feed, breakfast cereals, &7ur mbnt diet matentls, beverages and candy 
In Its nearly one hundred vancoct it crcaia markets not heretofore open to 
agncultural products and u a grateful guest of the soil, for it is “cfaoiucally 
bencfiaal" and “ideal for crop rotatinn purposes ” As for the future, it u 
predicted that an agncultural product m demand by industry yielding a large 
cash aop to fanners and possess^ nutntive food values to both man and 
bout, “cannot long be ignored." The wonder u that it has taken 10 many 
centunes to discover its menti ^ 

If modern agncultunsis are auuaging the fears of »nic of those who 
formaly womed about overpopulation the chcmiats arc going even 
furdicr In fact, some chcmiiu tcU os that the farm will not even be 
ne cessa ry m the future, tmcc most food will be produced synthetically 
in laboratories Furtbcrmorc, they tcU us that this food will be balanced 
containing just the necessary elements for nutntion thus rchcving the 
organs of assimilation and digestion of extra work Though these pre 
dictions will probably seem a bit fantastic to most of m, the recent ad 
vanccs of chemistry in the field of synthetic silk rubber and other 
products should suggest that many new foods will be produced syn 
tbctically on soifiess farms m the future, thus relea sin g portions of our 
present agricultural lands to other uses. Finally the crop* of recent 
years, so large that only “plowmg under” could be resorted to in order 
to dispose of them m some instances, should make any further coaccm 
over food shortage seem ndicuknis. 

2. nXMOCRAPHIW PtZDICT POPULATIOV SIDUVItACa 

The predictions of modem agncultiiral experts and chemists alone 
greatly weaken the Malthusian case, but the fa ct s brought out recently 

• Tike New YoA Tima October x 193®- 
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by the new school of siniisiicians arc even more impressive. These men, 
who for the most part had no previous association with the Malthusian 
or nco-Makhusian controversy, seem to have been attracted to study 
demographv or lanihmics, as the scientific study of population size is 
comciimcs called, chiefly because they were engaged professionally in 
compiling Mial statistics for insurance companies and other large busi- 
ness concerns The publications of their “new statistics” on population 
first began to appear about 1926 To the amazement of social-science 
'Students, who by this time had just become accustomed to the practice- 
birth-control-or-be-overpopulatcd warnings of Professors Ross, East, 
Fairchild, and others, these new experts all agreed in denying the dan- 
ger of overpopulation and in predicting not merely a stationary popula- 
tion in the near future but in most eases even a succeeding decline in 
population as well Furthermore, their most recent estimates prediet 
a maximum population at a much earlier date than their former es- 
timates Where Dublin saw this maximum scheduled for 1970 in his 
1931 prediction, he advanced the date to 1950 in 1937, at the same time 
lowering the estimated size of the maximum population Some of the 
most recent estimates are as follows 


Aunioam and date 
or ESTIMATE 

Dublin (1931)® 

Whclpton (1931) ® 

Thompson and "^Tclpton (1933) 
Lorimcr and Osborn (1934) ^ 
Dublin (1937) ® 


SIZE and date of MAXIMUM 
AMERICAN POPULATION 

148 million m 1970 

144 6 million in 1970 

145 to 190 million in 1980 
136 million m 1955 

140 to 145 million in 1950 


3 SOURCES OF EARLIER STATISTICAL ERRORS 

When one considers these forecasts of the demographers and then 
recalls that, at the time when these figures were announced, many 
sociologists and economists were still predicting overpopulation for 
America as well as northwestern Europe and most of the rest of the 
world, It IS a cause of some wonder Why were practically all the neo- 

® Lowell J Reed, ‘Topulation Growth and Forecasts," TAe Annals, Volume 188, No- 
vember, 1936, pages 159-166 

^ F Lonmer and F Osborn, Dynamtes of Population (The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1934) 

8 Quoted m the New York Times, March 28, 1937 In July, 1938, the Committee on 
Population Problems of tlie National Resources Committee reported to President Roosevelt 
that the naUon’s populauon of 127,500,000 of 1935 will reach a maximum of 158,000,000 
m 1980, to be followed by a declmc unless the birth rate mcreases or immigration policies 
arc changed The committee also gave a minimum esUmate which placed the peak at 
138,000,000 m 1955, with a decrease of 10,000,000 m the ensumg twenty-five years (New 
York Times, July 6, 1938 ) 
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Malthusian soaal sacnusti so misled m their own calculaoons? Several 
factor* known to the modem student of soaal statistics these 

errors, which we may presume were made m good faith, among rh<‘m 
were (a) a failure to analyze the causes of the falling death rate, (b) 
a failure to distinguish between “lifc expectancy" and the span of life, 
and (c) a failure to distingmah between the '‘true rate of natural in- 
crease*’ and the crude rate. 

The Death Rate 

The decline m the death rate in the avilizcd world m recent dee 
adcs haa been rather spectacular Dunng the fifty year period ending 
in 1932 the rates of such countries as the Netherlands, Genuacy Russia, 
and Italy fell approximately 50 per act, while those of Spam England 
and Wales fell only slightly leas. It is true that the birth rale ha* fallen 
almost as rapidly m tome of these countries, but the fact that there toll 
remains an excess of births over death* ha* forestalled most popular 
concern over the declining birth rate. In 1930 the approxunatc ex ce ss of 
birth* over death* per 1,000 of population m some of the European 
CDuntncs was ^ follows Netherlands 14, Italy and Spam la, Gerznany 
6, Bdguun and the United Kingdom 5, and France 2, Carelessness m 
recording vital scatmics makes it uspo^le to give comparable figures 
for the United States fer this fifty year period, however the aces* of 
births over death* m 1930 was 6^ 

The fallmg death rate, though a source of legitimate pnde to us, ha* 
been a cause of much misundcntanding m otimations of the tizc of 
future populations. First, let us consider *omc of the chief causes of the 
reduction m the general death rate. Briefly dunng the period from 
3920 to 1934 inclusive, the Amcncan death rate from pncunioiua wa* 
reduced about 42 per cent, and that from tuberculosis wa* afmott 
halved Moreover the deaths of children under two yean of age from 
ententu and dianhca have been reducttl by about two thirds. In addiGon, 
there has been a reduction of the infant mortality rate from all caiac* 
from 100 per 1,000 live birth* m 1915 to about 60 m 1^4, a decrease of 
40 per cent The trend in the general death rate in the Umted State* ha* 
bem steadily downward, with the exception of the penod of the influenza 
epidemic after 1918, and in 1936 it wa* the loweit m hiirory 

While at first sight the above figures would *cem to suggest that 
adequate compensation is bang provided for the declining birth rate, 
they arc very deccpcivc, as many of those who attempted a few ycatt 
ago to predict population growth have tmcc found out. First of 
there u a considcratioa which should have been obviou* enough 
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while the birth rate may, theoretically, be reduced almost to zero, the 
tlcath rate cannot be cut down beyond a certain point, since people 
must die cNcntually Second, an analysis of die causes of death shows 
that death has been thw’aricd chiefly in diseases of childhood — typhoid 
fever, diphthern, scarlet fever, smallpox, and infant diseases On the 
other hand, deaths from the so-called degenerative diseases which affect 
people in middle life or old age have been reduced very little, in fact, 
there has even been a marked increase in the crude death rate in many 
of these diseases, such as diabetes, cancer, and heart disease Our present 
death rale of about 9 per thousand may be reduced somewhat, but, 
according to the prediction of experts, it must soon begin to rise again 
as w'c approach a stationary population As any population approaches 
such a condition, its age-level necessarily rises and so its death rate in- 
creases It has been figured out that m a stationary population a death 
rate of 10 could be maintained only if people lived, on the average, 
about 100 years, which, as we shall sec, is far too much to hope for. 

Life Expectancy 

On account of the great reductions brought about in the death rate 
for certain diseases in recent decades, many people, upon hearing that 
die “expectancy of life” has been increased, feel that most Americans 
may soon hope to reach the century mark It is true that life expect- 
ancy has been increased, this simply means that a young person may 
expect at birth to live longer than he might have lived had he been born 
a generation or so ago In 1850, for example, hfe expectancy at birth 
was about forty years, today it is slightly over sixty We have already 
seen that almost all of this increase is due to the control of diseases 
which formerly took so many lives in infancy and childhood, while the 
death rate from many of the degenerative diseases which begin to take 
their greatest toll after middle age has actually increased In the first 
thirty years of the present century the death rate from cardiac diseases 
increased from about 140 to 205, while that from cancer increased from 
about 66 to 96 As a result of this increase in the mortahty of the later- 
in-hfe diseases, one’s life expectancy at 60 today is not quite as much as 
It was in 1850 When we realize that these two diseases are among the 
most important causes of death it should be evident that the “span of 
hfe” has not been increased, and that one’s chances of hving to be a 
hundred are no better than they were a century ago, in fact, they are not 
so good as they were then In 1850 American men who reached the age 
of 60 had a statistical hfe expectancy of 15 6 years, by 1929 this had de- 
creased to 1401 years The expectancy of life for women is shghtly 
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longer than for men- Saence has not yet learned how to ecu 
tcnanani, secmmgiy they just happen- 

Raic of Increase 

The older population estimates were pften rendered unreliable by an- 
other error, a common error m statistical mabod, namely, the fnulnre 
to recognize the ''true rate of natural mcrcaie'’ as diitmrr from the 
crude rate- It is possible, for example, that the vital itausncs of a coun 
try may show an annual mercase m population, because of an excess of 
births over deaths, while m terms of the future the country is actually 
failmg to reproduce itself. Thu situabon occurs when the age distribu- 
tion of the population shifts so that the proportion of those bearing no 
children has become larger than before. Thu is exactly what has been 
taking place m the United States (as well as m England Wales, France, 
Germany, and Sweden) m recent yean, as was first pointed out by 
memben of the new statistical school, such as Kucaynski and others, 
commencing about 1936. 

Demographers use what li known as the population pyramid to show 
graphicSilly the age dutnbunoa of a group Where the age dutnbunon 
u normal, the graph of the various layers of a population appmxunates 
the form of a pyramid, the smaltrr ddcrly groups being near the top 
and the larger group children under ^ at the base. In 1930 the base of 
the United States population pyramid was smaller than the next layer 
for the first time in history If this tendency contmuca, as students of 
population now predict, the base of the pyramid will continue to shnoL 
while the middle and upper parts bulge, until, with a dcciimng popula- 
tion, the graph will rcMnblc somewhat a spinning top Although the 
crude rate or observed-rate tables mil seem to indicate an annual in- 
crease m productivity our true rate of population ‘^growth” has 
roaiocd on the red aide of the ledger mice 1930, going down rapidly 
each year, except for a temporary reduction m this annual rate of de- 
cline m 1934-* Of course, the true stuadon will not reveal itself m the 
crude vital statistics until later perhaps nearly twenty years hence, li 
we taVr the recent estimate of Dr Dublin concerning the ci peered 
arrival of a statiouary population. This elanvc filer is conduavc to a 
false seme of complacency on the part of those who do not under 
stand the somewhat technical nature of die population stadracs. As an 
example of this confusion reference be made ogam to the leoff 

of the thirteen prominent nou-Cathohe clergymen who attacked 

•Alfred 7 lotk*, modem Trend* la tfac BIftb Hite ** Ti# yiMMji/ Veimte iM, N®- 
Ttmbcr 1936 P>iw 
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Cardinal Hayes’s position on birth control m 1935, a letter in which the 
old fear of overpopulation was suggested by the statement “A study 
of the vital statistics of the leading countries in the world proves that 
while the birth rate has dropped markedly during the last fifty years, 
the death rate has declined with equal rapidity ” 

In all the population predictions above it is presumed that the present 
small immigration quotas, fixed by law in 1924, will remain unchanged 
Should we deade later to change our present pohcy and invite more 
immigrants, it is quite hkely that the countries of northwestern Europe 
will not supply them, for the population tendencies there are very sim- 
ilar to those of the Umted States At present it looks as if it would 
be a long time before the existing antipathy to increased immigration 
of any sort can be broken down 

From the facts which we have considered m this section it should 
be evident to all that overpopulation is no longer a problem for Amer- 
icans to worry about Even the former prophets of gloom are now be- 
ginning to admit their error, although, unfortunately, fewer people 
will hear of their retractions than heard of the sensational predictions 
which they made a litde over a decade ago Professor E A Ross, com- 
menting in 1936 upon his earher book which was so widely heralded 
by the birth controllers, says “I was too alarmist as to American and 
West-European population trends It has been shown that the age 
make-up of these populations is such that, with no more resort to birth 
control than now exists, their death rate is bound to rise while their 
birth rate is bound to fall, so that m two or three decades their problem 
may be population shrinkage rather than population growth ” It is 
qmte generally beheved by experts that, once our population growth 
becomes stationary, it will be impossible to keep it at that point The 
momentum of dechne will result in ultimate shrinkage 
What will happen in a nation whose population is shrinkiiig? Are 
we commencing to feel the economic and social effects of a population 
which IS growing less rapidly already? These are the questions which 
the better informed are commencing to ask 

III Social Effects of a Declining Population 

In the decade smce Kuczynski’s original predictions were made con- 
cernmg population drifts, students of the population problem have been 
speculating about the probable social effects of population shrinkage 
These observadons can be grouped pretty well under four different 
10 Seventy years of It (D Applcton-Ccntury Company, New York, 1936), page 299 
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headings. Some have seen m the new figures the dcclmc of Western 
avihzatioa or, at any rate, of the ‘Vst nations" others would confine 
the evil consequences to economics, all lament the social or economic 
waste involved m the differential birth rate which seems to be an 
integral part of Amcnca s tendency to populauon shnnLage, finally, a 
number of addiuonal efiecu, some social and some psychological, have 
been suggested, Tolong note of the £aa that not all experts admit that 
a ded mm g population is a soaal evil, we ahall conuder these alleged 
effects of population shrinkage m order 

I "crVlLIJlAnON ENnANODUO)" 

In introduong the Bnnsh budget for 1935 the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer remarked, *1 must say that 1 look upon the continual dimmu- 
tion of the birth rate in this country with considerable apprefaennoti." 
This government official may have been more concerned about the 
future size of the Bnnsh army and navy than about the general social 
welfare of Great Bntain, but some people believe that, at the ontagums 
scourges of creacy-breakmg and rule by brute jisrcc spread over large 
portions of the globe, the two interests are, unfortunate!? by no means 
in compatible. While there is a modern tendency outside military circles 
to bchttle the “cannon fodder** argument for populanon growth, the 
gnm fcahnes of recent European pobtjcs have led others to believe that 
under existing conditions “preparedness” is the price which must be 
paid for the maintenance of the best in Western culture and that pre 
paredness demands men to man battleships. Some of the alleged cul- 
tural and political aspects of population decline are desenbed, from the 
Bnnsh viewpoint again, in the foUowuig observations by Dr E. R. 
Roper Power 

There arc man? who are mored by conndcratumi of national and itnpcnal 
patnousm. To inch the p rospect of a decline m TOpulauon, with its coroflaY 
of a dfvtinj* m cultural and potmcal presage, wifi not be wdeome. But much 
more presage is at ttaxe, TBc existence of a culture is thrcaccned. TTie 
white popmation of the British Empire 11 no longer reproducing itsdf a^ 
no longer jt rely oo ■ steady »>r i»aTT^ of imniigniuon from the mother 
country Moreover there ate other races which ore still increasing raplffiy 
“A flood IS nsinc which cannot long be l«pt back by the immigration bar 
nen of a dwindling people " The position of countnei such as Australia and 
New Zealand is very vulnerable. Even if the mtcmaaonal and pobuca/ «mi- 
scqucnccs be looked upon cjbjccavcly it must be adrmaed that the dcditung 
fdolity of this country and the rest of Western Europe will five ns^ n« 
merely to changes m the relanvc importance of different naow ^ 
tufcs, bat that the tension m inlernadociaJ affairs can but be hefghteoeo The 
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biticrnc*;': of compcUiion, boih commercial and political, increases when tlie 
pri7cs to be comj'>cicd for, markets or tcrriioncs, decline in size 

It must be admitted that Dr Power’s argument, however veiled, is 
chicnv an appeal for the preservation of the status quo and “white 
sujircmacy ’ Tliat cultural advancement would be impeded under the 
domination of the blacks or the j'cllow race or some other Western na- 
tion might well be challenged by a non-British or non-Caucasoid critic 
But something more than the collapse of the British Empire is threat- 
ened by population shrinkage, according to a recent editorial in the 
New York Times, which had as us theme the idea that despotism 
must not be allowed to exceed us in babies any more dian we permit 
It to surpass us in armaments Our approaching population decline, 
when viewed in the hglu of recent events in Europe and the Orient, 
suggests to the Times the need of “more democratic babies” 

Reluctantly people have recognized in this country and in Britain that Hit- 
ler and Mussolini and General Araki must not be allowed to have all the 
guns So we may get around some day to recognize that despotism must not 
be allowed to have all the babies Hitler and Mussolini arc offenng premiums 
to the mothers of future soldiers Democracy may decide to encourage more 
babies to be grown into free men To combat excessive birth restriction we 
may yet see bonuses or wage allowances for the heads of moderately large 
families 

Though this last argument, at any rate, will probably appeal to many 
Americans today, it must be confessed that it is based upon a rank pes- 
simism which assumes that force is the best line of defense in our 
present civilization Must we admit that modern nationahsm, bad as 
It IS, has really brought us to this impasse? 

2 AMERICAN ECONOMIC WELFARE AFFECTED 

As might be expected, there is considerable difference of opinion 
concerning the vahdity of the arguments given in the previous section 
While It cannot be said that there is unanimity in predicang the probable 
economic effects of population decline, at least the great majority of 
experts see in prospect changes which will not benefit our economic life 
Some assert that the recent depression and recession were caused to 
some extent by a stunted market resulting from the retardation of 
population growth In fact, it is customary now to speak of our present 
retarded growth and our future dechne collectively under the tide of 

‘Topulauon Prospects II,” The Tablet (London), Volume 171, January 29, 1938, 
page 135 Used by permission 

"Topics of tbe Times,” January 20, 1938 Used by permission 
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population ihnnkagt. Anaong the first changes which, aonomitts tay, 
will accompany this falling population will be an increase in the num- 
ber of abandoned farms, idle factones, and vacant houses as the pro- 
portion of adults, who must produce, to children, who only consume, 
becomes greater This m turn will bring lower interest returns, which 
will discourage private capital jErom entering these fields They tell us 
also that the psychological effect of all of tbii wih very likely be de 
pressing thus further restricting all business acavznes. Though the sub- 
ject IS a ne\v one, some wnters have already taken it up m some detail 
W S Thompson pomts out that American busmess has always op- 
erated upon the assumption of a growing population, which assump- 
tion up to now has been a valid one. Before the World War e ve r y dec- 
ade brought an increase of from 20 to 35 per cent in the number of 
customers. With this constant source of increased trade beginning to 
be shut off Thompson feels that our present economic structure is fac 
mg a new type of cncs With tariff bamen bang set up at the same 
time to prevent the expansion of our foreign trade, and American bun 
ness leaders showing a selfish mndcncy to maintain profits by monopo- 
listic methods rather than by mcrtasing the individual purchasing 
power of the worker, Thompson regards our industml future as rather 
darL Similarly, in regard to farming be secs a picture wbch u none 
too reanunng Even though the loss of our foragn gram market, at 
the same time that farmers were ceasing to feed gram to horses which 
were bang replaced by tractors and automobiles, was an important 
cause of foe recent agncultural depression, he points out that foe 
simultaneous shriakagc of foe Amcncan consummg market through 
a slower population gro w th is already a larger factor m our agncultural 
distress than is generally realized.** 

3, THB DiFnai?mAL Boora rate and locaAL waste 
Professor S J Holmes and Monsignor John A. Ryan have both 
pomted out certain unfortunate social tficcts (which arc taking place 
already) of foe recent decline m foe birth rate. Professor Holmes say* 
fo?t It IS bringing about a disproportionate dcchnc m foe number* of 
what he calls our “best” people. After showing that the dcchnc is tak 
mg place much more rapidly in foe upper and middle classes than 
among foe less fiirtiinatc, he say* that "with foe possible exception of 
some agncultural colleges in foe South and foe West, foe parents o 
our college students probably represent a group which is failing to re 

KcwYcrttM*) 
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produce itself at the present time ” This group he regards as repre- 
sentative of the mtelhgent, thrifty element of the population from 
which we receive most of our leadership It is notorious that college 
graduates as a group likewise have small famihes 
In commenting upon the differential birth rate, Monsignor John A 
Ryan reminds us that there are authorities who emphasize the im- 
portance of heredity mtich less than Professor Holmes, and that the 
dehberate “race smcide” pohcy of the higher economic and social classes 
will only make more room at the top for those who are physically and 
morally stronger However, he agrees to some extent with Professor 
Holmes’s viewpoint inasmuch as he laments the social waste involved “m 
the disappearance of an exceptionally mtelhgent and competent group 
and the cost of raising and training another group to take their places ” 
Monsignor Ryan also mdicates another early social effect of a dechnmg 
population, namely, a weakening of the moral fiber of a nation He 
points out that, even when a population is within two or three decades 
of shrinkage, but when most famihes are having less than four children 
and people are begmmng to prefer ammal seh to rational self and 
egoistic things to altrmstic things, they are already in a condition of 
moral decadence, a condition which ultimately must affect social hfe 
generally In such a society, he says, “There aheady exists a devastatmg 
amount of softness, luxury and materialism and a fatal decrease of 
mental and moral disciplme, of endurance and of the power of achieve- 
ment” 


4 MISCELLANEOUS EFFECTS 

In addition to the detrimental effects of population shrinkage upon 
business and agriculture, Professor Thompson mdicates many other 
changes, not necessarily mjurious perhaps, among which are the follow- 
ing (i) The school system will have to be reorgamzed on account of 
an increase m the proportion of old and middle-aged people and a de- 
crease of children Whereas people over forty-five made up only about 
23 per cent of our population m 1930, present trends indicate that they 
will comprise 40 per cent m 1980, while those under twenty, who con- 
stituted nearly 40 per cent m 1930, will drop to 25 per cent The ele- 
mentary schools have already commenced to be affected by the fact that 
there were fewer children under five m 1930 than m 1920 In 1935 
more children were graduated from the elementary schools than ever 

The Eugenic Predicament (Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 1933), page 87 
Seven Troubled Years (Edwards Brothers, Ann Arbor, 1937), page 119 
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will be again. Estimates based upon a study of present trends show 
that there will be over eleven million fewer people m the five-to- 
mnetcen age group by 1980 (2) Social work emphasis will have to shift 
from child welfare to the problems of an older populanon, F.Tiwing en 
dowtnenta for childrens homes may go begging, while the flrmanrl 
for old-age pennons will increase. Meanwhile, the taxes to support the 
ever increasing old age group will fail upon a diminishing group of 
younger people. (3) We shall become more conservative m our eco- 
nomic and ptohtical life. Not only will there be a greater percentage of 
older people in control of buaneo and governmental afturs, but pty 
chologically older people will be less willing to change the tiatus quo 
Consequently opportunities for youth will be fewer and some of the 
more ambitious or restless may have to migrate to other lands if intcraai 
disorders arc to be avoided, smcc the Amcncan frontier has passed. 
Furthermore, u is suggested that with an mcrcasing proportjon of per 
sons loo old to work efiaently it will be difBciilc to moeasc the per 
capita production of workers and to raise the standard of hving.^* 

Dr Dublin is of the opuuon that with the popular awakening to 
the statistical facts, which must come soon, the ^eef upon the psy 
chology of the nanon may be bad. There will be a depressing fcchng, 
not altogether dissociated from fact, perhaps, that Amcna has had its 
day If the dexJine continues, cventu^y we may come to regard our 
selves as a beaten people, burdened with the weight of unused hialines 
construtted for a l^c popubnon and of a crushing overhead to be paid 
fof by fewer people. Commenting upon the effects of populanon de- 
cline upon future socui work, at the 1937 National Conference of 
Catholic Chanties, Bishop Alomus J Munich, of Fargo, tvamed that 
with the increased proportion of the aged there mi^l anic a demand 
for "mercy killings" of the aged on the part of the future successors of 
those who now advocate sterilization and birth control. 

5. CONCLTJSIOM 

Though the great majonty of expert opinions indicate that the social 
effects of a future stanonaiy and declmmg population arc haught with 
evil for America, it must be admitted that there arc a few qualified 
observers who do not agree that all the predicted evil social effecu will 
follow Some even say that the good effects may more than compensate 
for the evil ones. Although these optimists have not yet answered oil 
the arguments of thor opponents, they pomt out, m genemt dut a 

1* Warren S. Tl>omt»Jo, PfiptddOtm ProiUm (fkOia* Hd Book CwapooT 
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decreasing population, by concentrating farming and minmg on the 
richer lands and industry in the more efficient factories, may thereby 
produce a higher standard of hving for aU Furthermore, they tell us 
that there has been too much of a tendency m the past to assume that 
the huge benefits which accrue to the captains of industry and finance 
are distributed proportionately to the rank and file Because of this de- 
lusion, they say, we shUuld hesitate hereafter to accept the claims of the 
big businessmen who, hke modern statesmen, regard population growth 
as benefiaal to national welfare, for “profitable business enterprise” and 
“community welfare” are not necessarily synonymous terms In view of 
this difference of opinion concermng the economic effects of population 
shrinkage, and especially in view of the fact that such misleadmg emo- 
tional factors as nationahsm and racial prejudice are interwoven with 
many of the arguments which favor population growth, it is impossible 
to say definitely that economists have proved that population shrinkage 
is an unmitigated evil The recent report of the Committee on Population 
Problems of the National Resources Committee indicated no alarm about 
the future downward trend It even suggested that such a trend might 
afford a chance to work out better human relations 
Instead of dwelhng longer upon the disputed prophecies concermng 
the effects of a dechning population, we may find it more helpful to 
leave this controversy for the present and turn to consider the hght 
which may be thrown upon this problem by a consideration of the so- 
called “optimum” population concept In this matter of numbers, has 
anyone shown that there is some “best” size of population for Amer- 
ica? If those who have been working upon the new optimum theory 
are able to set up a certain number for us as that of the best population, 
then It should be relatively easy for us to evaluate present and expected 
population drifts simply by comparmg them vnth the optimum 


IV The Optimum Population 
I definitions of “overpopulation” 

One of the most recent trends to be introduced mto discussions of 
the population problem is that of the optimum population In attempt- 
ing to analyze the meamng of optimum (“best”) as it applies to the 
• population situation, we are forced to drop back and consider more 
carefully the meaning of what we have hitherto accepted as a rather 
obvious term, namely, overpopulation After we have seen the different 
senses in which the word “overpopulation” has been used, we shall be 
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m a better position to undemand the problems involved in defining the 
optimura popuIaGoa. 

It u an unfortunate fact that m much of the controversy which hai 
t aken place about the danger of overpopulation the word **avcipopula 
non" has been used by vanous writers m difiercnt senses. Consequently 
when a modern observer looks back over the long population con- 
troversy, It IS often difficult for Kim to tell which of at least three 
possible senses a particular writer had m mmd, (a) Most of the wntcri 
of the last century seem to have used “ovcrpopulaoon" in an absolute 
sense to mean a population so swollen that the available food resources 
would not be suf&acnt to enable u to live. It is m this sense, that is, m 
reference to subsistence, that the word is snll understood m the popular 
mind today (b) More recently it has become the fashion to interpret 
ovcrpopubtion in terms of a sooUed economic law of diminishing 
returns." According to this mterpretanon sometimes called the rcla 
tive in contrast to the absolute sense, it u raamtamed that, after a cer 
tain pomt has been reached m population growth inaeanng amounts 
of food can be obtained only with so great an expenditure of c 5 ort as 
to mvolve a comparanvc economic loss If a pamcular farm were to be 
used as an ihustranon of this viewpoint, it could be pointed out that 
mcreaaing the number of workers on the given acreage would result 
m addigonal output per worker up to a certain pomt. After this pomt 
of diminishing returns had been reached, the return per worker would 
gradually decrease, Accordmg to thu defimoon there would be over 
population when the point of dimmisbrng return had been passed, (c) 
The third and most recent viewpoint is that of the opnraum, which 
bolds that there is a certain “best" population for a country and that, 
once this has been exceeded, there is overpopulation, Accordmg to some 
authors the optimum is based solely on economic factors and so is not 
much dift cren t from the daeory of dmumshmg returns. In regard to 
each theory the nco-Maltbusians would, of course, advocate population 
rcstnctioQ by contraceptive m^ni once a condition of overpopulanon u 
regarded as imminent. 

Superfiaal Ideas of Overpopulation 
There axe several different situations which at first rght may be 
mistaken for overpopulanon. Six such instances may be ated 
A superfiaal obs^er might say that density of population is the 
clue to the existence of overpopulation If we consider recede figures on 
the denaty per square mile by nation, the population density of Japan 
proper (440). Chioa proper (tbout 370), Italy (341), and Bnoih Indu 
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(248) might seem excessive and alarming when compared with the 
density of Argentina (10), Spain (ii), Brazil (12), Russia (18), and 
the United States (41) Yet one seldom hears France (191), Denmark 
(201), Germany (345), or the United Kingdom (496) spoken of as over- 
populated, even though their density far exceeds that of all the second 
group of nations and the density of some of them exceeds that of some 
of the former The inhabitants of these rather densely populated na- 
tions of northwestern Europe also have high standards of hving, and 
there is no indication of famine, disease, or epidemics known to be 
caused by widespread undernourishment The same can be said of 
Holland (562) and Belgium (674) with their much greater population 
density Density of population, therefore, is not the index to overpopula- 
tion 

Second, it cannot be said that a nation is overpopulated today when 
it does not grow enough food to feed its inhabitants, even though it may 
be true that a barren rock in midocean might be overpopulated with 
only one person Great Britain is a nation which produces less than half 
of Its own food supply, yet its people are well fed because manufactured 
articles are exchanged with other nations for food through world trade 
Whether a nation is overpopulated or not seems to depend more upon 
its stage of social, economic, and pohtical development than upon den- 
sity and food-productivity 

Third, if we considered the number of persons per square mile of 
arable land in 1930, we might say offhand that Japan, which with 
2,853 persons per square mile leads the world in this respect, was cer- 
tainly overcrowded, especially when the United States with its mere 
221 persons per square mile is considered Yet a second look at the 
arable land figures indicates that Great Britam, Netherlands, and Switz- 
erland, countries not usually regarded as overpopulated, all rank close 
to Japan, each having over two thousand persons per square mile 

In a fourth situation one may even pomt to some nation m which 
large numbers are constantly underfed and frequently ravished by dev- 
astating famines Yet even in this case it cannot be said that nature 
has produced too many people for the area if a change in the existing 
socioeconomic or pohtical organization would bring rehef This, we 
maintain, would be a case of social disorganization rather than over- 
population m any sense of the word We shall consider this case more 
in detail later in connection with population problems in the Far East 
To consider a more precise situation, Gillette and Reinhardt say that 
overpopulation takes place in a highly industriahzed society “when 
the masses of people are unable to earn incomes sufficient to maintain 
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thtm m healthy effiaent working oinditioaJ, and to maintain the gati d 
ards o 5 living required for avilizcd cxutcncc," Some might *ay that 
America was overpopulated even before 1929 according to this defi- 
ruuon* for certainly a large poruon of the “masses^ were unable to cam 
enough to main tain "the standards of living required for avihzcd 
existence," if we mean by “gvdizcd existence" an American livmg 
wage. However, most ccxmomistt would probably say that our low 
%vage at that time was due to the fact that the "masses" were deprived 
of thar share of the nation* income by the operation of an unjust 
lauscz itnrc economic system rather than by any "overpopulation." If 
we are to accept the Gillette and Remhardt dciimuon, the question 
arise* as to what 13 meant by a universal decent standard of living " Is 
It to be based upon the Amcncan estimate, or should people be rea- 
sonably contented m another land with much less? Gilhttc and Rem 
hardt, after admitting that there arc no Western nations *m which the 
income of the masses ij not suffiaent to cover ex p e n ditures of food 
alone m a lavish manner " go on to point out that many families skimp 
cxpenditurca for food m order to satufy other want* “such a* tutoi 
and mcmei " From this they conclude "There is already conadcrable 
overpopulation m several European nations,”*^ But does this con 
elusion neceitanly follow? Some might say that there would be do 
overpopulation m these nauoni, according to tins viewpoint, if there 
were fewer movies and autos, nciihcr of wfech arc absolute nccessiuci. 
Moreover, must one assume that it 1$ impossible to improve the cxutmg 
social organization of these countnes so as to permit a wider use of 
autos? Finally if one attempts to present a hypothetical situation m 
which a progre ssi vely rising standard of hving is matched against a 
popiiiation that continues to increase up to the full tncasuce of us 
biological capaaty as some of the neo-Malthunans do, it is qinte pos- 
able or even prol^le that a con4ition of overpopulation would result, 
since there must be some limit to the productive capacity of the earth. 
But such a proposition would seem to assume not only an unnatural 
birth rate, but also, after a ccrlam point, an unreasonably high standard 
of hving as well. 

From these connderation* it should be evident that "ovcrpopulatjon 
IS a roost de cep tive term and almost mcapablc of definition except by 
subjective standards. What wotdd appear as overpopulation to an 
aristocrat might be regarded as sooai disorganixaiion by one kss favor 
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ably situated Where one critic would make excessive human fecundity 
the Villain in the plot, another would blame excessive greed and a lack 
of respect for principles of social justice Until very recendy it was 
customary for neo-Malthusians to say that most wars were caused by 
overpopulation Analysis of the term and further study of the causes 
of war have led many of them to qualify the old charge by saying 
that the belief diat overpopulation exists causes war, as it probably 
does at times Some of the more vehement advocates of contraception 
regarded the depression unemployment problem as evidence of over- 
population They said there was overpopulation when some starved in 
the midst of plenty Most population authorities ridicule this Since one’s 
definition of overpopulation involves so many subjective factors, such 
as different standards of hving and different ethical viewpomts, any 
definition is likely to be pretty subjective 

Because of the confusion which surrounds any defimtion of over- 
population, It should be more timely, as well as more profitable, to try 
to understand the meaning of the opumum concept and the possibihty 
of achieving an ideal number of people For that matter the more alert 
neo-MalthusianS, who reahze that there is no longer any conceivable 
danger of absolute overpopulation and that because of inventions and 
new techmques the law of dimimshing returns is scarcely a law at all, 
are now seeking refuge m the concept of optimum populauon when 
they see fit to talk at all of the danger of overpopulation 

2 . “optimum” is obscure 

It would seem as if the question as to what is the “best” or optimum 
population, that is, neither underpopulation nor overpopulation, must 
have been discussed to some extent ever smce men first began to con- 
sider the population problem In a primitive tribe dependent upon 
hunting and fishing for subsistence and httle concerned about any- 
thing except food gathermg, the visuahzed optimum was probably that 
population which provided sufiiaent food gatherers to feed the tribe 
and at the same Ume did not deplete the game supply so as to make 
food-getting too difficult When such a tnbe became concerned in addi- 
tion with the problem of defending its game preserve agamst a hostile 
neighbor, the optimum was probably changed to include a sufficient 
number of fighting men More than hkely something approaching the 
maximum population became the optimum in this situation On the 
other hand, we have already seen that Plato and Aristode advocated the 
legal restriction of the size of the population to a desired optimum for 
their ideal states, although actual population control by means of abor- 
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tion, unnatural love, and infanoadc got out of control and resulted m 
unforeseen population shrinkage m some of the anaent Grcaan aty 
states Whenever the later nations of the West visuaiizcd any particulM 
population as ideal during the long centuries which foUot^ it was 
probably the maxunum With disease and w a rfa re often cutting down 
population growth at a terrific rat^ there must have been little long 
tune concern, outside particular localities, about overpopulation. WiA 
the birth of modem nationalism m the penod which followed the Mid- 
dle Ages, the mihtary statesmen fevered a nmimum population and 
found few to dispute the wisdoln of thar policy During sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and aghtcenth centuries, the mcrcantiluts in addition were 
influential m making a growmg population popular by urging it as a 
necessary condition of eamormc wclfeie. 

A Value Concept 

From what has already been said it should be apparent that any 
discussion of the optimum population concept must of necessity bring 
up the question of values. one mean the “best" population for 
busmess, for war or for wholesome social life generally or what? The 
Chamber of Commerce concept of ‘tet” in die averagt American aty 
would probably cmphasi 2 c a rapidly growing population with each 
person becoming a potential new customer On the other band, the 
unorganized automcinle worker probably would not favor hxs com- 
pany s policy of attracting unneeded help to the aty through mulcadmg 
advertising, as has happened, smcc be knows that without independent 
unions the amount of ^ wages tends to vary invcricly with the length 
of the line at the employment office. When one speaks of the "best’* 
population perhaps he should answer the question “best for whom?” 
at the same time. 

One group of modem population students regards the optimum size 
purely as an engmeenng pr^Icm. According to this frankly matenahS' 
tie concept the optimuin is the nze which furmihes that labor supply 
which when fully utilized “is necessary to operate the total resources of 
land, materials, and instrumental capital at the point of least (labor) 
cost per umt of product or income." ** This concept of Professor A B. 
Wolfe would make the measure of optimum population prunardf 
quantitative and not one of ethics." *nicrc is, on the other hand, a 
sizeable group which opposes this economic or malenalistic evaluation of 
optimum population as bang too narrow and partial, and which mam 
tamt that values other than simple cffiacncy in the production of ea> 

Volomc itt, Norember 1936 p>ce 24^ 
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iiomic poods musi be considered in gauging human welfare. This lat- 
ter vicwpoini, which is someumes called ihc welfare concept, holds that 
man must be \icwed as a human being fit for civilization and that, 
when he IS so regarded, economics is not the whole of life Thus Pro- 
fessor Donald R. Taft feels that a reasonable definition of the optimum 
“would be in terms of maximum development of all sides of the per- 
sonalit) — of fullness of life”"® This welfare optimum w'ould vary 
necessarily according to time and locality, at one time or place it might 
fa\or cultural adsancement through a smaller family than the economic 
engineers would advocate, at another time or place some urgent social 
need miglit be fostered better by a larger family than would be ad- 
\isable as far as maximum economic benefits w'ere concerned 

Whichever of these positions one takes in defining the optimum 
populauon, there still remains considerable obscurity If he accepts the 
materialistic vicw'point, he is confronted wnth the fact that there can be 
no one definite optimum over a long period of time because of constant 
changes in the quality and quantity of resources and variations m the 
technique of their utilization W S Thompson has enumerated about 
tw'cnty different condiuons w'hich influence the attainment of the eco- 
nomic optimum population at any time for a particular area On the 
other hand, according to the broader welfare standard, intellectual, 
moral, and personal values must be considered, over which there is apt 
to be so much difference of opinion that statistical formulation is im- 
possible 

As we proceed to consider the optimum concept, it gradually becomes 
more evident that in our complex social life it is almost impossible to 
establish any exact norm as the opumum population, and that, even if 
the norm w'ere discovered, it would be almost impossible to achieve it 
Recently E F Penrose suggested that a “welfare optimum” might be 
arrived at for a nation by the “consensus of experts ” According to this 
“planned populauon” viewpoint, a nauon which things that it is over- 
populated could, by changing its habits gradually, attain the optimum 
determined by experts Yet, as Professor Taft points out, even if a peo- 
ple should believe that the country is overpopulated, it might be diffi- 
cult to get them to change their existing consumpuon habits to conform 
to the demands of the experts We might add that for the same reasons 
It would be even more difficult to get them to change their reproducuon 
habits, once the pracuce of contracepUon had become widespread, sim- 
ply because the experts thought the country underpopulated Similarly, 
Professor Wolfe concludes, concerning his norm, that, even if we could 
Human Migration (The Ronald Press (Company, New York, 1936), page 107 
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amvc at an optimum that waj definite, it would be hard to ima^c a 
Kxaal control auihontanve enough to enforce it 

It would seem to be increasingly evident that the opnmum popala- 
tioQ IS a value concept, and that there arc in consequence almost as 
many opinions concerning what the optimum is as thw arc entena ac 
cepted as bases for cvaluanom Though the problem of determining the 
optimum population u laden with many difficulties. Professor Wolfe, 
for one, would not permit tbcje to ducourage us frooj attempting to 
seek Its solution, pointing out that it is only m the last twenty yean 
that this concept has had a prominent place in the literature of eco- 
nomics because of the “stranglehold'’ which Malthusian logic had upon 
the thinking of most economists Smcc so much of thu Malthtman logic 
in recent years has been dominated by the non-Cathohe idea of contra- 
ception it certainly cannot be out of place here to suggest bnefly some 
vicwpomtj or "values’’ which Catholics believe to the opnmum 

population concept, if we are to continue to use this vague term at alL 

5. CATHOLIC VALUES AND THE OPTIMUM CONCEPT 

What IS the chief value to be conudered m working out a populstion 
policy? The Malthusian groups say, "Take care of quantity first", the 
cugenists say, "Take care of btolopail quality firsn” Difienng in its 
Viewpoint from both these schools, the Catholic philosophy of popola- 
tion has always placed moral quality first. The last school is more con- 
cerned with good people than with goodly numbers of so-called "good 
stock." Perhaps the b^c tenet of its population policy cm be summed 
up m the oft-quoted slogan of Father Pescb, S,J "Where the quality 
of a people is i^cguardcd, there need be no fear for ns quantity " This 
slogan points very definitely towards a "welfare” optimum rather than 
a matcnahstic one. It emphasizes cstablubed values of individual and 
social ethics furthermore, it assumes that inner controls, if function 
ing properly can usually achieve these values without strong authorita 
tivc soaal controls. Of course, it recognizes that, men bong what they 
arc, a certain amount of I^ilation m keeping with ethical pnnaples 
will usuaBy be necessary to achieve its idcaL However its banc appeal 
IS to the consaecce of the individual rather than to outede force. 

Chnstiamty has never taught that "increase and multiply" means 
that parents have an obligation to have all the children they arc hto- 
logically able to have or more than they can reasonably support, os h 
has crToncooiiy been accused of doing. Yet the rather mild admooiuon 
that, other things bong equal, a greater number of people will pve 
greater glory to God might possibly be mterpreted as a slight leaning 
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5 o\\nrc]<: (lie ma\imum-populaiion ideal, even ihough the motives here 
would differ from those prompting militarists or mercantilists It is 
po'^sihlc, of course that patriotic motives in times of military stress may 
have led individual churchmen to make siaicmcnts which reflected the 
Mcwjioint of mihtansis more than that of the Church Finally, it should 
he recalled that the original injunction to “increase and multiply” was 
given in a world whose population w'as almost nil, and this Scriptural 
passage cannot he caid to apply in die same manner in a world where 
this emergency has long since passed Relative to dus Scriptural pas- 
sigc Bishop John F Noll w'ritcs as follow's 

Many entertain a prejudice against these words of the Almighty addressed 
to Adam and again to Noc, and still again to Abraham In fact they are 
\cr\’ much misunderstood People read in them an actual command to ev- 
cr\bod> to marr)' and become die parents of as many children as is possible 

Such IS not the meaning of Almighty God’s words recorded in Genesis 
many times When God directed these w'ords to Adam and Eve they were 
childless, and He would ha\c them know that He was going to bless them 
with “other scKcs,” the greatest possession they could have It was after the 
Deluge that He addressed these same words to Noc, when it was necessary 
that the world be re-peopled, and the words were pregnant with blessing 
The w'ords were addressed to Abraham when he lamented the fact that he 
had no child, and the Lord told him that he would be “blessed” with seed 
as numerous as the grains of sand on the sea shore 

Paternity and maternity were, m the Old Law, considered as a special 
blessing from Heaven, w'hilc sterility was regarded as the greatest temporal 
punishment that Heaven could send 

If the Church has usually tended to encourage rather than to dis- 
courage births, It IS probably because she recognizes the fact that most 
people do not have to be encouraged to avoid self-sacrifice, nor has the 
Church ever been inclined to encourage people to sm, since it has always 
known that the chief means of achieving childless marriages are con- 
traception and abortion At any rate, it seems quite likely that Chris- 
tianity leaned towards the maximum-population ideal during the early 
centuries while it was engaged in combating the demorahzmg influence 
of the depopulating practices of Greece and Rome on family hfe When 
in more recent umes Cathohe economists joined with the soaalists in 
making the first attacks upon the population-reducing Malthusian ideal, 
which, as we have seen, would have discouraged most social reforms and 
humane legislation in the interests of the status quo, many people again 
began to assoaate the Cathohe Church more directly with the maxi- 
mum-population ideal Finally, the Cathohe Church’s bitter opposition 

21 A Catechism on Birth Control (pamphlet) (Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, 
Indiana, 1938), pages 28-29 Used by permission 
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to the contracqmvc methods urged by the neo-Mahhusians leaned to 
put ha very dchmtely into the maximum-ideal group m the minds of 
many of those who rqectcd the Church 1 teaching on birth control Un 
fortunately, the Church a motives m this matter do not iccm to be 
understood by some of these cntia, at would appear to be indicated by 
the suggestion of an author of a recent college text on the population 
problem, that one of the mooves which mclmcd her towards the 
manmum-population ideal was the desire to mercase the “powa of 
the pnesu.** 

The Catholic viewpoint m brief, holds that, if people observe cor 
rect values, there can be no senous problan of atber overpopulation or 
underpopuhmon Chnsoan vutuc* vaH act as regulators of popula 
non extremes, preventing mankind from dying out upon the earth 
as well as slowing down the rate of growth by ethical means wbeneva 
necessary For a summary of the Catholic viewpoint it u hard to im- 
prove upon the following statement of Moniignor John A« Ryan even 
though It was wntten in 1909, when many pcopk were lomcwhst 
alarmed about the danger of overpopulation. 

Where prodaowa u cffccnrdy orcuuacd, and wealth jusdy dismbuttd 
where tnartli of the people rends them indostnoos, fru^ ttose to 
delrihuoog comforts, and wuhng to refrain from tU immorJ practices ffl 
the cooju^ relanon wher e a oonudetablc p roportion of the peo^ embrace 
the ctaiditKm of rehgiouj celibacy and othen hvc chastely and yet defer our 
fer a longer or shorter period, and many ctnigrtte whenever the popu- 
lation of any region becomes congested — undue pre s mrt of^piuatioa upon 
snlmstcnce w 31 octct occur except locally and temporarily ” 

Suffiaent has been said here about the gcnaal policy of the Chuf^ 
concemmg population growth. Some of the speafic values which Cath- 
oiics would emphasize m any popuLuon program for the foture mil he 
commented upon in the next chapter 

In rhK chapter we have seen that with the appearance of the modem 
demographa the Malthusian fear of ovcrpopiilatjon became ndiculousi 
at least ai far as modem America u concerned. Since the United States 
of the near future is faced with the prospea of a shnnking popuboon, 
we tried to find out whether or not this would be a good or an fvii 
thing Though we saw some very strong economic and soafll arguments 
which suggested that shrinkage vnll be a social evil, we found that 
everyone agre e s with this conclusion- Nor did an examination of 
new opomum-population concept throw any more light tipoo 
problem. Since our efforts up to this point have foiled to uncoTer any 

ts 'Tofolstkn," CdihoGc 
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gcncnlly accepted social evaluation for the phenomena of population 
shrinkage, some new approach to the problem would seem to be neces- 
sary Tins we propose to take up m the following chapter. 

(See die references at the end of Chapter XII ) 



CHAPTER Vn 


ARE WE DYING OUT NATURALLY? 

If shncka^c, the present trend in Amcncan population, any thin g wt 
need to worry about? In the last chapter we ww that it i* di£ 6 ailt if 
not impossible to determine m advance )ust what *17^ of population 
IS best for the United States. Nor apparently can we prove beyond all 
dispute that a stationary or declining population will be an economic 
or soaal cviL Some new approach to the question would yggm to be 
m order The approach which we propose to mahe in these chapters 
•will be that of analyzing the catues of the present trend- If no great 
amount of evil can be found in these causes, then it would scan to be 
impossible to attach any valuation to the present irtmd, on the other 
band if these causes nexxssanly involve certain things which are con* 
trary to the "good life," then to this cstent at least the present trend 
wdl have to be regarded as an cviL It u conceivable, of course, that 
population might decime because of some mystenom physiological 
disorder — such as inherent stenhty — or some equally irremediable fac 
tor 

It IS frequently said that delayed mamage, necessitated by a fonger 
period devoted to education, explains America 5 recent decline m popu- 
lation growth. Unfortunately, our problem cannot be explained away 
■sa lavil’y ra lira. VfVnle delayed maircige ticyiSl by tbfi. -adied 

yean devoted to higher education has been a factor m reduang the 
birth rate m the upper middle-class groups, it is not yet an important 
factor m the ease of the majority of the population- In fact, in the large 
worlang-clasi group there has been a slight decrease m the age of 
marriage, thus offsottmg to c considerable extent the advanang age in 
other groups. For the nation m general bnde and groom ate not 
older on the average, than they were forty years ago Nor contrary to 
prcvaihng opinion, has there been any decrease m the frequency of 
marriage or m the proportioa of married women m our population 
with the exception of three of the dcprcscoD years, 1933, r 9 >h ^ 
1955. The mamage rate has remained practically stationary nnce i8S^ 
except for some of the dqjrcsnon years. However the poroblc 
a permanent hliing off in the number of marruges may be gathered 

^ 186 
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from the fact that it is estimated that the loss of births due to this cause 
alone between January i, 1930, and December 31, 1935, may have ex- 
ceeded a milhon 

The first reaction of some people to the figures cited m the last chap- 
ter may be the observation that perhaps the white race is dying out 
through inherent natural causes so that nothing can be done about it 
Therefore, before proceeding to consider the various possible “volun- 
tary” causes of population shrinkage, or those brought about in some 
way by human planning, it will be well to attempt to measure the 
possible influence of involuntary biological sterihty as a cause of our 
reduced birth rate Having disposed of this, which we shall see to be 
a mmor cause of our dechning birth rate, we shall proceed to consider 
what we may call the major or voluntary causes of population shrinkage 

Involuntary sterihty is without doubt the cause of some childlessness 
in marriage, but just how much it is difficult to say because it is impos- 
sible to get adequate statistics upon this subject Some gynecologists 
have estimated that as many as 10 or 12 per cent of our marriages are 
mvoluntarily sterile Other students of the problem have said that these 
figures are much too high because the doctors who compiled them 
jmade a specialty of curmg sterihty and so, by judging from the large 
number of these cases that came to them for treatment, received a false 
impression of the proportion of such cases among married people in 
general Evidence to bear this out is suggested by statistics from other 
sources, which mdicate that only about hah of this amount of stenhty 
IS mvoluntary ^ 


I Population Mattjrity Laws 

From time to time various evolutionary and cychcal theories have 
been proposed in an attempt to explain variations in the fecundity and 
sterihty of different racial and cultural groups Spencer developed the 
idea suggested by Darwin (who in turn got the idea of the “survival 
of the fittest” from reading Malthus), that the process of natural selec- 
tion increases mdividuality and decreases fecundity m the higher speaes 
Smce the more advanced forms of animal life can protect their offspring 
better than the lower forms, nature realizes that few need to be born 
in order that a higher species may perpetuate itseh By analogy it is 
suggested that nature makes the more advanced human races less 
fecund While this, hke many other theories, has a certam amount of 

1 Warren S Thompson, Population Problems (McGraw-HiU Book Company, New 
York, 1935 )> Pag“ 159-162 
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nirfflcc plaimbility, it* inadequacy a* a hunun populauon law i* lecn 
zromediatcly when it i* recalled that some of the most primitive tribe* 
of human* have a low birth rate. Thi* low rate exist*, it i* believed, be 
cause of a lack of soft cooked foods, which make* it ncccisary for 
modicr* to nurse their babies for a period of years, a procc** which 
tend* to delay the return of menstruation and to the abihty to concave 
again. 

Nitn and Dumont have theories concerning population maturity 
which arc somewhat like Spencer s, though found^ upon more plausi- 
ble reason*. The general idea of thcic author*, whose proposal* are 
some time* called “soaal capillanty" (tendency to rue) tl^ne*, is that 
a n*e m the stage of cither individual or group culture decrease* fc 
cundity, not because of some innate biological law, a* Spencer had if 
but by reason of an increase m the number of man * dcsira Acmrdmg 
to these thconc*, the desire for sex hfc and offspring u submerged a* 

It u forced to compete with a ho** of new and equally attractive wants. 
However a* the enue* of this theory have pomted out, this allegttd 
tendency cannot be a law for it doc* not hold true for China at least, 
nor for the acy of Stockholm, where recent sample studies mdicatt that 
the educated and prosperous have more children than the uneduated 
and poor ’ Funhermote, enne* tay that the decline la fecundity among 
scrat of the Western group*, which teem* to follow the alleged capil- 
lanty law, ha* been brought about by a greater knowledge and use of 
birth control among the uppcr-clas* groups nihcr than by any decrease 
m the relative importance sex desires among them In other words, 
the desire for offspring ha* been crowded out by new intcreits, while 
»ci desire and satufaction have remained unchanged At any rate, it 
ha* been found that m pracdcally every country where the generafly 
rai*cd economic statu* accotnpanYiqg the Industrial Rcvolutinn has 
been in effect for any length of time the national fertility has declined 
Likewise, m most instance*, fcrtjhty has declined most rapidly m those 
particular fanulic* that have reaped the greatest maicnJ advantages 
from the new cconormc order Rac, whose theory « very similar to those 
of Nitti and Dumont, u *o convinced that a oompcang-dcsircs law 
opcraiea to reduce fcrotity that he even advocate* that It be applied w 
a practical means to avoid overpopulaimn. He uy* that, If wc raiK the 
cultural stage of a fecund group muluphcation of desires will follow 
and that dui will lend to dimmish the urge of the former desire for off 

»Fr*nk W Natcftcin, “Ow Ddlefetico b Fcrtatr’* VoJtone 
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spring nnd so reduce die national birth rate of nations and groups that 
arc now regarded as growing too rapidly 

In addition to these tlicorics, many other ideas have been proposed 
to account for \anations in fecundity Almost a hundred years ago 
Thomas Doublcday suggested that the reduced alkalinity of the blood 
brought about by indolence and overfeeding among the wealthy classes 
might be an important factor in reducing fecundity, similarly, acidosis 
has been blamed by others Dr Raymond Pearl has tried recently to 
cNidain human population growths by comparisons with the animal and 
insect kingdoms He points out tliat after a certain point the more a 
farmer feeds his cattle the less fertile they become From tins analogy 
he attempts to explain why the poor have more children than the rich 
Food variations explain differences in growth among nations as well 
as cycles of growth within nations, he believes He thinks that fertility 
curx'cs worked out in die study of fruit flies correspond closely with 
certain population changes among many nations Several other more or 
less intricate theories, such as diose of Cox and Gini, which resemble 
Pearl’s, have been proposed at different umes to explain the rapid in- 
crease of population in England and Wales during the last three dec- 
ades of the eighteenth and the early years of the nineteenth century A 
simple and very plausible one is that which attributes this increase 
chiefly to a decreasing mortality rate brought about by a greater knowl- 
edge of disease control In accounting for the retarded fecundity among 
individuals today, Enid Charles has suggested that the adoption of 
strong soaps and increased bathing is responsible for considerable in- 
voluntary sterility among women of the upper classes Other writers 
have contended that high-tension city life in itself tends to induce a 
psychological sterihty, if not a physiological sterihty, in some people 
And so on 

Judging from the numerous and frequently conflicting opinions con- 
cernmg the cause of populauon fluctuations, it would seem evident that 
there is no “law” of population growth which is beyond human con- 
trol So many factors, cultural as well as biological, are involved m 
human population growth that the possibihty of ever discovering a 
law which will apply to all nations and groups seems rather remote 
However, this does not mean that all the theories above are necessarily 
erroneous, to what extent they may operate at particular times and 
places IS a problem for future research to decide Recent discoveries by 
chemists have suggested that class variations m the consumption of vita- 
mm E may effect class variations in the rates of fecundity. 
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n iNVOUJKTAiT SraOUTT IN InMVIDUAIS 

In addition to any cficcti that may follow from the operatiDa of pop- 
ulation maturity laws, if they be laws, it u a wcU-Lnown fact that man y 
people arc stenlc through no dchberate choice of their own. In some 
mstancci this is due to a phyacal dcfrinnity, in others it *<^my to be 
the result of some previous expen cnee. Two causes of the lartn- type 
of involuntary stcnlity are important enough to be considered here 
(a) contraceptives, (b) venereal diseases. 

I C»NTaACEPTIVES 

In his Judgment on Btrth Control Dr R. dc Guchtcnccrc, a Belgian 
gynecologist, devotes an enure diaptcr to the medical aspects of birtb 
control He first enumerates the vanous methods of contraception in use, 
and then points out not only how each one is injurious, but how it 
may lead directly or tndirectlv to ttcnhty Nor is ius indictment of 
artifiaal birth-control methoda open to the vahd cnucitm made by some 
of the recent birth-control leadm against somewhat nzmlar ewdeocc, 
namely that these dangers are attributable only to some of the older and 
largely abandoned methods of contraception. According to Dr de 
Guchtencere, whose viewpomt m this matter corresponds with that 
found in similar books by Dr Sutherland, Father Moore, and others, 
every known method of artificial birth control is objectionable from 
the viewpoint of other bodily or mental health, if not both. Authonty 
after audionty is ated by dc Guchtcoccrc to ihow that, regardless of 
the particular method used to prevent concepuon, m tune nature usu- 
ally exacts a penalty and that tius not infr equently is permanent ftcnl 
ity For instance, from their well-known treaux on gynecological med- 
lonc and surgery Professors Faurc and Sdcrcy arc quoted as foBoivs 
“Genital excess, abuormal cxatation proloaged use of contraccpUTC 
methods imdoubtcdly damage the reproduction funcaons. Incurable 
stenhty is then often a source of despair to young women who wanted 
to escape the burdens of matermty for some few yean ** * 

If we may judge from such tesuroony the present widespread use of 
contraceptives must be producing an increasing amount of mvolunta^ 
stenhty m Amcnca. In fact, the degree of “tafcncis” which msmed 
people sometimes ottnbutc to a particular contracqitirc device is, ac 
coring to some physicians, an exaggeration based upon the false beuef 

• R. jJe Godrtcortre, JaJgrtKfmt an Btrfi CaninI (Tbe Maanlllaa Oictpur 
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tlini tlicy arc still fertile Furthermore, it is difficult to see how a contra- 
ccpinc can be effective without being injurious in some degree 

2 \XNrrr\L diseases 

These diseases, particularly gonorrhea, arc regarded by many physi- 
cians as the chief causes of involuntary sterility While syphilis, partic- 
ularly the congenital type, is responsible for some stcrihty, it is 
gonorrhea that is known as the “stcnlwcr of the race” In many in- 
stances It brings about sterility at once, in others it does not have this 
effect on the female until after the first pregnancy Some authorities 
have gone so far as to say that it is the cause of fully one half of the 
involuntarily sterile or onc-child sterile marriages 

It is very difficult to get accurate data on the amount of venereal 
disease This is due in part to the failure of some physicians and dimes 
to report these diseases, also to the fact that victims arc often unaware of 
their ailment, while others through ignorance or shame attempt rather 
worthless sclf-ircaimcnt or go to “advertising specialists ” Judging solely 
from the number of infected persons known to be under the care of 
doctors, It has been estimated that approvimately 1,500,000 persons 
each year sceL treatment for venereal diseases in the United States 
While the proportion of these diseases vanes widely in different groups 
according to social, economic, and racial factors, it is said that 5 per 
cent is a moderate estimate of the amount of syphilis in our whole 
population ^ A report of blood Wassermann tests taken in large groups 
of college students, made at die meeting of the American Student Health 
Association in Chicago in 1937, showed positive reactions in not more 
than from 0 2 to 0 3 per cent, the majority of these showing congenital 
syphilis The rate is higher among males than among females and 
higher among Negroes than among whites Dr Thomas Parran, Sur- 
geon General of the United States Pubhc Health Service and one of 
the acknowledged leaders in the present campaign against syphihs, has 
said that at some time during his or her hfetime one adult in ten is 
infected by this disease Our figures are not so definite in regard to 
gonorrhea, but all admit that it is far more prevalent than syphihs 

We have already said that venereal diseases cause a considerable num- 
ber of the involuntarily sterile or one-child marriages Where state laws 
have attempted to prevent the marriage of infected persons, as in 

William F Snow, “Venereal Diseases and Sex Abnormalities in Relation to Pop- 
ulation Growth,” The Annals, Volume i88, November, 1936, pages 70-77 For a bnef 
recent analysis of the venereal-disease problem see Howard A Phelps, Contemporary 
Soaal Problems (1938). pages 177-187 
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twenty-three rtates, no doubt some unfortunate maxmgc* arc either 
prevented or delayed pending medical treatment. However, in the past 
the chief value of these laws seems to have been cdncational m roost 
instances, since such methods prescribed for determining the custcnce 
of venereal disease as the affidavit of the parties to be mamed, or a su- 
pcrfiaal health examination without a blood examination for syphilis, 
arc very i na dequate. In recent years Connecticut, New Jersey, New 
York, and a few other states have improved these laws by rcqmriBg a 
sacntific test for syphilis pnor to mamage. These latter laws arc fre- 
quently spoken of as “hygienic” mamage laws. The New York law, 
which b ecam e effective July i, 1938, might be ated as an iflustranon. 
According to this bw, those applying for a mamage license must 
present a statement from a physician as well as on offiaal report from 
an approved laboratory mdicatmg that neither exammatioo nor serolog 
ical blood test shows syphiks in a commumcable stage. In certain ez 
ceptionai eases, at where a woman u pregnant, judges and physiaans 
arc permitted to waive the requirement. Another New York bw pro- 
vides that physiCTflni attending pregnant women must have them tested 
for syphilis These recent “hygienic" mamage bwi most be distm- 
guishttl from “eugenic" tnamage bws on the score of morahty The 
latter which have as their object the stmlizaaon of the supposedly un- 
fit in the interest of pcstency arc condemned by the Catholic Church- 
Thc purpose of the “hygienic" bw is to protect health here and now 
through legitimate temporar)' measures. It would seem that the state 
has a nght to require that a blood test be taken and that those who are 
suffe ring from a venereal disease put off mamage until cured. In this 
ease the natural nght of the parties to marry is not destroyed, but the 
cxcrcuc of thii n^t ts mcreif deferred, as, Att exsnspic, in ihc ease 
those who arc prohibited from marrying because they arc too young 
It would be different if the state attempted to forbid mamage penna 
nendy 

A* can easily be unagmed, the ocqumtion of a venereal disease by a 
husband or wife is the cause of much family disorganization even 
when separation or divorce docs not result. Perhaps the roost patheW 
mantal tragedies are those m which one of these diseases, thought to be 
cured before mamage, recurs after marruge m one who at that time U 
living a bbmcless life, Whfle the custcnce of venereal disease is seldom, 
if ever, alleged in a divorce ease, nnee in roost mstancca this would be 
tantamount to admitting pubbcly that the moocent party is also m 
fccted. It IS Kud to be a frequent cause of divorces granted for cruelty, 
and otbcT Conventional causes. 
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Most people are amazed when they learn for the first tune the extent 
to which venereal diseases damage the human race Dr Wilham Osier 
said, “Know syphihs in all its manifestations and relations, and all 
other things clinical shall be added unto you ” Syphihs is said to be the 
underlying cause of from 10 to 20 per cent of all mcapacitatmg heart 
diseases, 15 per cent of all bhndness, and over 10 per cent of all admis- 
sions to mstitutions for mental disorders In addition, syphihs attacks 
the kidneys, liver, stomach, and other vital organs of the body under the 
guise of so many other different diseases that it has been called the 
“great imitator ” On this account it has been said that syphihs is the 
leading cause of death It is also the cause of many premature and still 
births Estimates as to the number of children who are born with syph- 
ilis (congenital syphihs) vary from 2 to 5 per cent of the whole child 
population Gonorrhea causes few deaths, but brings about much tem- 
porary physical incapacity as well as considerable permanent bhndness 
In the army and navy, where very accurate statistics of this disease are 
kept, more days are lost because of gonorrhea than because of any other 
sickness From these figures we may mfer that the health and earning 
power of the general population are hkewise affected considerably by 
gonorrhea 

While the picture which has just been considered is rather dark, it is 
by no means hopeless Once society decides that it wishes to reduce the 
percentage of venereal diseases, modern medical and sanitary science 
IS able to show the way One of the first steps to be taken, however, is 
to break down the taboos which have prevented people, sometimes even 
physicians, from explaining venereal diseases While at one time there 
may have been some merit in the viewpoint which held that, smce 
these diseases were chiefly the results of immorahty, society should not 
be concerned about the victims, such an attitude is out of place today, 
when wc realize not only the terrible effects of these diseases but also 
what was not known until somewhat recently, namely, how to cure 
them successfully Fmally, we reahze now that the victims are often in- 
nocent men, women, and children Judging from recent signs, especially 
the present frank discussion of these diseases m the press, America at 
last is awake to an evil which many European countries have already 
reahzed and consequendy brought under considerable control 

Modern medicine is especially optimistic about the future of syphihs 
control It IS said that 75 per cent of the early cases can now be rendered 
nomnfectious m a few days and qmckly cured by proper treatment 
Nearly all cases can be cured if the treatments are kept up Much syph- 
ihs can be avoided, it is beheved, if the pubhc is taught more about 
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dm djjcaie. In oplanung what a judge jhouid know about typhilu, 
Dr Jojeph Roby of the Bureau of Health, Rochester, New Ycuk, dc 
senbed the three stages of lyphihs as follows 

Like a good many other diaea*e» it 15 contrtctecl, m the vait majonty o£ 
case*, only by direct contact, not often, if ever by an inanimate obj^ rich 
aj drinking cupi. The rcaion for thii « that the orgamrm caimng the duewe 
doc* not live long outnde of the human body From about fourth to eight 
ecu day* after the contact there develops, 00 the infected person, at the point 
of contact, a sore, or ulcer which may vary considerably as to iti seventy and 
duration This sore, or deer as a rule, doe* not heal readily and is very to- 
fcctioui to any one else. The lymphatic glands in the naghborhood of this 
sore enlarge and are to be foie as little k^eU or lumps under the skin. 4 * 
a rule, there are no constitutional sytnwoms, but somenmes the patient may 
noGcc that he does not feel quite wdL TTus i* called the pnmary stage. Then, 
m about six weeks, the so-^cd cecoadaiy stage u ushered in by general 
malaise, fever somctxmci quite high, a tore throat, a rash resembling mcaslc*, 
general cnlargetncnt of the small lymph glands m the neck, groin, under the 
arm, and at the dbow headache, and aching of the bones and joints. The 
seventy of this stage also vanes gready m dificrent individuals, trom some* 
thing SO tadd that they do not notice it at all to quite severe cck n css . Then, 
as a rde, even without titacmenc, the disease quiets down and absolutely 
nothing may be noticed feir a period varying £r^ months to many yean. 
But, then m uncreated cates, at sometime or another the so-called teitury 
symptoms may appear The disease may then a£e£t any part of the body 
brom the crown m the bead to the sdes of the feet, and, unlike almost any 
other disease, any organ or part of the body may be involved, the two most 
dreaded situatiom b^g the bnun, m the shape of the stxalJcd general 
paralysis, and the spuial cord as locomotor ataxia. Surely a icnoui cmni^ 
picture, btu the hopeful part of it is that if these case* can be cootrollcd, by 
law if nccctiary the vast majonty of them can be cured m the early stage 
and at least be tendered safe so far as the cocnmunity is concerned * 

Many mencai ease* caused by sypfuiu arc now bang returned co oof 
mal commumey life, while even coagcmtal syphilis can be prevented 
today by proper prenatal care to the expectant mother Two chief oh- 
jcctivea are being emphasized m the present public campaign against 
syphilis first, find and treat the ezmmg eases second, prevent new in 
fcctions. 


Proftitutxon 

One of the chief cause* of the spread of venereal disease is the pros- 
titute. While It u true that some ease* of venereal disease ore contracted 
by kissing, and a very few by the use of infected drinking cups, to\vcls, 
bed clothing and toilets, by far the great majonty arc the result of 
» Aipcco <rf Sodil Hfglaje, PraavJrtit z^tb Aaoial Coofotnet o< tbe Kc« 

Yofk Sate AwocuQoq ol (.ASbutr I9J7> paffO 4^7 
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sexual intercourse In a great many instances the mitial infection can 
be traced to a prostitute AU studies indicate a high percentage of 
venereal disease among prostitutes GiUin cites two New York studies, 
one of which indicated that over 42 per cent of these women were 
syphihtic, while another reported only 10 per cent free from venereal 
disease ® Since venereal disease seems to accompany promiscuity, 
women who are loose in their morals, even though they are' not pros- 
titutes, are often a source of infection While some say that the mcreased 
use of certam types of contraceptives has reduced the danger of m- 
fection somewhat, others feel that the false sense of security which these 
devices often give has been the cause of much additional infection 
Soaety has been struggling with the problem of prostitution for 
centuries with comparatively httle success Several methods of control 
have been tried Europe for the most part has imtil recently accepted 
the plan of “regulation,” m which prostitution is regarded as a necessary 
evil Under this system houses of prostitution were legahzed and taxed, 
and prostitutes were compelled to hve m a segregated district Several 
arguments have been advanced in favor of the European system In 
addition to providmg revenue for the state, the tax restrictions tended 
to make the trade less profitable and so, it was said, to discourage it It 
was said that, when the inmates of these brothels were subjected to 
frequent medical examinauons, the danger of spreading venereal dis- 
ease was lessened This last argument was shattered m recent years 
when It was reahzed that such exammations of prostitutes were prac- 
tically always superficial, far too infrequent, and usually avoided by 
those who suspected that they were infected 
While the American pohcy has usually favored the repression of pros- 
titution by fines and imprisonment, law enforcement has lagged to 
such an extent that more or less segregated districts have grown up m 
most large cities City officials will usually argue that the centrahzation 
of this evil m a particular area prevents street sohciung and the scatter- 
mg of prostitutes into residential areas, but the basic reason for the 
existence of these segregated areas is usually the fact that their perma 
nent location makes it easier for corrupt pohucians to collect graft It 
IS beheved that only one city in the Umted States (Reno, Nevada) still 
has a legally recogmzed “district” Yet there is scarcely an American 
city without an area of this sort which is known to most citizens as 
well as to the pohce, and which operates contrary to law but presumably 
under the “protection” of graftmg officials, even though occasional raids 
are staged, often as a means of punishing those who neglect to pay 
® John Lewis Gillin, Social Pathology (The Century Co , New York, 1933), page 316 
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tnbute. With the recent indictment of three county ofSoali, foUowing 
an mvcsugation of white tiavery at Atlanuc City a federal grand jury 
handed up a presentment from which the following significant cate 
mena arc culled 

'Xhvncn and operator* of the sztd homes of prostitunon,” the presentment 
•aid, "paid $100 weekly during the Summer months tnd ^50 weekly donng 
the other months of the year to an official of Atlantic County for protcctioo 
agamit arrest and prosecution.’* 

“Testimony indicated ” the presennnent continocd, "that a home of pros- 
titution could not operate unlea such payment* were made to the said of 
ficial " 

"Prostitution even though open to condemnation, becomes inggaificnat 
when compared to widespread lawlctsncs* which may and doe* follow to it* 
wake. Such condinotu, li tolerated and counicnanc^ ultimately lead not 
only to the impairment of public health and morals but to the common of 
law eniof cement offiaaU tnd the demoralization of the community 

"It appeared to be common knowledge in the taid aty of Atlantic City 
that condition* above described existed for levcral years, the presentment 
asserted, "But the offiaaU of the Department of Police, including the chief 
of who appeared before tins body denied knowledge or fuspiaoo cf 

thi^ cTistimcc, 

"The denials of said offiaals were neither unpresove nor worthy of behef 
in view of the known facts and orcumstances,” ^ 


The charge* above, if true, can be dupheated m most of our large aucs. 
It IS, unfortunately the “American wav" of dealing with projtitunoo. 

'The modem recommended attack upon prostiiuuon and venereal 
discatc includes the detention of diseased pitmituie* m prison hospitals 
for treatment, instead of pcnodic fines and impnsonmcm alone. In 
some place* the male patron also u required to undergo examination 
after arrest and to undertake treatment if found to be disca*ed Injunc 
non and abatement law* have been mvoked r ecen tly against buddings 
used for unmoral purposes m some stales- Under these laNV* a aazen 
may imtitutc l£;gal pitjcccdmgs to have such a building "pacUocked" 
against any use for a period of a year if it is ettabbshed to the taiiifoc 
tion of the court that the charge is true and that the owner should have 
known of it- While such legal action agamst those who derive financial 
profit directly or mdircctly from prosutuuon will tend to *tem the cvtX 
It 1* generally felt that more effort than heretofore should be expended 
m prevcoung this evil, by educating people to the danger* of prtwuiu 
aon and by trying to remove some of causes of prostituuoa No 


^ New York Ttmei pmtiiT 15 193s. U*ed by permiitJoii. For • twre foropftbctrtin 
TV *i - n fl dan oi prtwtiruuoo *ce Slabd A- Efflos tad Fnnefa t Merrffl 
th» 115114) Qiapi" vnL 
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tloiihl. U will help cnn<;idcrably if the many clangers of venereal disease 
and us close as<;ocniion with immorality are brought home more forci- 
blv to the public Likewise, such measures as minimum-wage laws for 
\snmcn and the abolition of tenement houses in which normal home 
privacy is almost impo'^siblc will tend to prevent many girls from drift- 
inn into this occupation However, one fundamental fact must not be 
overlooked, namely, that religious and moral education are society’s 
crcaie^i protection against tlic evils of prostitution and odicr sex of- 
fcn':cs Unfortunately, much of the effort which is now expended in 
'iupprcssmg vice js vitiated by the failure to take this basic fact into 
consideration. 


Conclusion 

In concluding these observations upon involuntary sterility as a source 
of population shrinkage we may say that, though venereal diseases, 
the use of contraceptives, and possibly certain rather vague population 
maturity “laws,” in addition to physical defects, all play a part in pro- 
ducing unwanted sterility, the cumulative evidence suggests that, if the 
race is dying out, it is not primarily because of these particular condi- 
tions Population students say that a far greater percentage of childless 
marriages arc more or less deliberately so, and that in such marriages 
we have a condition known as “voluntary sterility” Since voluntary 
sterility is usually temporary, seemingly it should be much easier to 
correct should society ever decide that population shrinkage is an evil 

Inasmuch as deliberate infecundity may be brought about by means 
that are moral, it will be necessary to examine the various motives which 
have led people to adopt means of restricting the number of their off- 
spring and to w^eigh these motives against certain needs of society 
before we can say definitely that this tendency towards mfecundity is an 
evil These motives, which we will call the chief causes of voluntary 
sterihty, may be considered under five different headings (i) the 
growth of ciues, (2) an inflated standard of living, (3) greater freedom 
for women, (4) low wages, and (5) antifamily atutudes Even though 
some of them necessarily overlap, it is difficult to tell which is the most 
important cause 

(See the references at the end of Chapter XII ) 



CHAPTER Vm 


THE EFFECT OF THE aTY AND ITS STANDARD OF LIV 
ING ON POPULATION GROWTH 

From what we have seen of the various involuntary causes of mfeenn 
dity It would seem apparent that we arc not dy ing out naturally In 
other words, the present curtailment of populaoon growth in the United 
States IS not for the most pan mdcbb^tc or due to forces of which 
man is ignorant or over which be has hale control It u, then the 
other group of causes of population shrinkage, the voluntary causes, 
which we must examine most carefully if we would know why our 
growth IS dedimng and if we wuh to determine whether this popula 
&on drift IS a good or a bad thing Without attempting to suggest 
their degrees of importance, we shall consider m order the grotvth of 
aties, an inflated standard of bving greater freedom for women, low 
wages, and cercam anofamily amtuda, which, as we shall see, seem 
to be not only the voluntary but the five major causes of population 
shrinkage. In conjunction with each of these we shall make an cvalua 
non and pomt out possible remedies where an evd seems to exist. In 
this chapter we xhall examine (i) the growth of aues and certain 
consequences that follow and (a) the tendency to attempt to hve up to 
an in^ed standard of Uvmg which, as we shall see, is a characteris- 
tic of many aty-dwcilcri 

L The Growth of Cities 

The growing tendency of our pqpubtjon to center in ones, the con- 
stant tendcncy^f aues to grow larger and the propensity of “aty ideas 
to spread to thc^rrounding rural areas have act^ as powerful forces 
m retarding Amcncan population growth. In analyzing the aty from 
the vie w point of population growth, we immediately face the funda 
mental fact that the average aty is not adjusted to the child. As 
pr es e ntly organized it is prc-emiDcntly a work and play place for 
adults Our aties have grown up for the most part with very hnie 
planning and least of all has considcratwn been given beforehand to 
the needs of those adult workers who might attempt to bring up 
t9i 
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families Consequently, the child has been forced very often to compete 
with the city for his very existence Whatever legislation now exists to 
protect him against the hostile forces of the city has for the most part 
been enacted only after a long hard fight against the entrenched mter- 
ests of those who have profited most financially from city life 
The spirit of the city has always acted as a powerful force in keepmg 
Its birth rate lower than that of the surrounding country Speaking be- 
fore the National Cathohc Rural Life Conference in 1935, Dr O E 
Baker of the Department of Agriculture estimated that m 1930 the 
ratio of children under 5 per 1,000 females of from 15 to 45 decreased 
as we proceeded from farms to great cities, as follows on farms, 545; 
in villages of less than 2,500, 471 , in cities of from 2,500 to 100,000, 341 , 
in ernes of more than 100,000, 293, in seven of our great cities, 225 
Dr. Baker estimates that there is a 20-per-cent deficit in cities m the 
number of children requisite to maintam the population level With an 
mcreasmg percentage of our population hving m ciues each year, ex- 
cept some of the depression years, and with the large city populations 
failing to reproduce themselves, the effect of the city in terms of ultimate 
population shrinkage for the nation should be obvious 
In attempting to analyze the various city factors which mihtate 
agamst childhood, we are confronted immediately with the problem 
already pointed out, namely, the tendency of the causes of population 
shrinkage to overlap However, avoiding duphcation of treatment as 
far as possible, we see that the city is an anuchild institution for several 
reasons First of all, in the city it is difficult to find the very space in 
which to put a child Each additional child creates a new demand upon 
the limited space in the home, and usually city housmg accommoda- 
tions must be purchased at so much a cubic foot Because of overcrowd- 
ing, the city child is more in his parents’ way than he would be in a 
roomy farmhouse, and this tends to force the child outside the home 
for most of his recreation Outside the home the child again faces a 
housmg arrangement which has grown up for the most part for busi- 
ness profits without providmg space for his needs, and consequently 
his attempts to play on city streets result in frequent conflicts with the 
interests of neighbors, pedestrians, and vehicles Thus the influence of 
such primary groups as the family, the play group, and the neighbor- 
hood group, always considered necessary for character development, is 
vitiated The phght of the child in turn touches his parents and makes 
them less wilhng to subject additional children to such a hosule at- 
mosphere Sometimes dehnquency, fostered by such an unnatural en- 
vironment, further adds to parental worries 
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The fin a Ji aa l cotta involved in raising a child are much greater m 
the aty than m the country He muit be dressed better and hi* prox 
unity to store* and commeraal rccrcancma which coottandy suggest 
new needs necessitate* more frequent purchases Finally, in the mod 
emized home he is likely to be a total liability to hi* parents financially, 
at Icatt until he has passed the age of 16, whereas ^ farm child can 
alway* be of some matenal assistance to his parent* around the farm 
or the home, without mterfenng with his health or schooling If the 
aty child u to be educated (at urban life, a* u usually the ease, bis 
period of spcaal tra in i n g, whether in craft or college, takes a longer 
period of time and *0 adds to the finanaaj cost of bang a parent In 
contratt to this, the rural child learn* most of the agncultural purfuit* 
mcxpcufively chiefly through constant observanon and experience on 
the farm. 


Wholesome Family Ltjc EsscnUal to Soaal Welfare 
In view of the various anachild mfluence* which are undermining so 
many urban families coday, one might reasonably ask whether soaoL> 
guts ftiil believe that wholesome family life 1* rssmnal to the welfare 
of the larger soaal group Soaologifts answer imammoudy m the affir 
mauve. It 1* easy to *how that the welfare of the individual family *bould 
be the concern of alL If people arc going to live m peace and harmony 
m *oaety there must be a cotain naodicum of loaal virtue* to start 
with. Unless people have *omc denre to oxipcrate, some respect for tfw 
personal and property right* of other* some feeling* of altruism and a 
fundamental denre for )usuce, to say the least, the larger group Ide u 
impossiblt. Whik it is true that man is by nature a being dettmed to 
live ta group hfe, many of the tendoiac* which he manifests m early 
childhood are contrary to the qualiue* which we regard a* necessary 
for toaal life. In most cases the yoimg child scenu to be predominandy 
•elfish and ha* little regard for the rights of other*. He must be educated 
out of this and prepared for group hfe. This preparation is given most 
effectively m the family circle, where the child is tubiceted to constant, 
day-by-day pauent instruction under the guidance of those who love 
him- He learns not only the pnnaplc* of nght soaal conduct, as th^ 
might be taught, we *h^I tay, to a group m a datsroom, but the appn 
caQon of these principles through supervised daily livmg Most of alk 
hu emotions arc shaped m the family and we may as well admit il^ 
m our daily affairs most of us ore judged by our cmodooi as much 
a*, if not more typ, by our mteflecu. The wntcr know* of 00 one 
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wlio lins described ilic social contribution of tlic large family quite as 
well as Father John M Cooper, who says that in such a family 

. . almost c\cry fundamental type of personality and character will more 
hkcK l>c found that may be found in the larger society of the world In such 
a fimilj ViC ha\c a sort of world in miniature, a micro-society wherein the 
child learns to li\c with and adjust himself to his fellow human beings of 
dnerse types and temperaments, and learns it naturally, simply, and effica- 
ciouslj. and from cradle up In this small democratic world of brothers and 
sisters, he learns <:clf reliance, he learns generosity and the habit of sharing, 
he learns the gne and-takc of life, he learns selWiscipline and self-mastery, 
he learns fair pla^, for he is taught it in brushing shoulders with his peers 
who, although bound to him by the bond of blood affection, have abundant 
resources, albeit sometimes rough-and ready ones, for obliging the recalcitrant 
to knuckle down to the demands of an elemental and stern justice Self- 
reliance, self-control, charity, justice, teamwork — all these primary human 
qualities arc, in a family of fair numbers, bred into the child’s life by a vital 
method that makes our ow'n reasoned-out and tested technic of child training 
seem almost like a sorry makeshift, and that goes far to compensate for the 
common educational groping and stumbling and erring of even the more 
intelligent and conscientious parents in that most complex and difficult of 
all human tasks, the moral training of children ^ 

It should be evident, then, that wholesome community life is impos- 
sible unless w'c brcsen'c family life Forces which are so unfriendly to 
child life as to discourage many people from having children certamly 
must injure the family life of those who do have children Soaety, 
therefore, should be concerned about this situation, an effort must be 
made to curb the antichild forces of the city in the long-time interest of 
all It IS futile to spend millions of dollars annually on schools for the 
purpose of educating children to become good citizens if the most im- 
portant of our educational units, the home, is unable to function because 
of the defects in urban hfe If we are to have children at all, and even 
the most rabid neo-Malthusian believes that this will always be neces- 
sary and desirable, it would seem as if the existing antichild influences 
in urban life must be corrected In our deahng with these forces, two 
plans of attack would seem to be available we may seek to escape from 
the city through various agrarian ventures, or else the city itself must 
be changed so as to remove its most objecuonable features Without 
admitting that these plans are mutually exclusive, since both reforms 
can and should take place together, we shall consider, first, agrarian an- 
tidotes to the antichild influences of aty hfe, and, second, the aty of 
the future 

Birth Control (National Cathobc Welfare Conference, Washington, DC, 1923), 
pages 28-29 Used by permission 
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V V 

^ I AfatAJtlAN ANTIDOrai — EVnJ OF CITT UPK 

When one recallt the value o£ wholcaomc family life to the nation 
and then reflect* upon the mjunou* effects of modem urban life upon 
the family and the child, the fint mggcstion u likely m be, “Why not 
a hack to-thefann movement?” Before conadcring the plaunbihty of 
some fuch movement we shall rummanze briefly some of the advan- 
tages which rural life offers fer family dcvelopmcnL 

Whereas children are hkcly to be economic habihtics from birth nil 
mamage m the aty usually on the farm they arc able to work in some 
way which is not mjunaus to their welfare from ten year* of age 
onwanL In agnculturc the family rather than the individual is the 
economic umt, so that a wife and humly become almost essential m 
operating a farm. In the aty a wife is unable to make much of a con 
tribunon to the family mcomc unless die works outside the home, m 
which ease children become even greater economic burdens. Even the 
aged, whose pathetic helplessness in machine age urban life consotutes 
an additional economic problem, have a useful and rcspccchle pbcc m 
rural life. 

Dr O E. Baker of the Depanment of Agncnlture, ha* pointed out 
that m mral life we have a culture which America cannot afford to lose. 
In tin* culture every member of the family not only ha* a valuable and 
respected role, but docs work which tends to strengthen character rather 
than, as often happens m aty life, to weaken it. The rural soaal code 
approve* the self sacrifice of parenb for the sake of children and cm 
phanzea the duty of the individual so to regulate hi* family life a* to 
promote general social welfare. From the mere fea that the farmer 
tends to dunk in terms of nature and hit pmcesscs, whereas the ucbanltc 
tend* to dunk in term* of machine* and commerce, the former dciclop* 
an organic natural view of hfc which foster* wbofeiome mamage and 
parenthood, whereas the latter incline* towards an artificial and mech- 
anistic philosophy m which nearly everything, including the child h 
con*ide^ m term* of a profitable contract. Dr Baker u of the opinion 
that any avilization bated primarily upon an industrial and commercul 
syttem m which the mdividual rather than the family U the economic 
uiut u doomed to penth. Against tlu* evil he ha* suggested tut> general 
line* of procedure first, an attempt to prcjcrvc some of the economic 
and soaal attributes of the rural family through parf-cme farming 
second, the dcsclopmcnt of a new rural aMhzauon which white it will 
not be the rustic culture of a century ago, will nevcrthclos preserve 
many of the former home mdustne* and a truer sense of value*, In 
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which nnny {■)rc<;cni urban ncccssiucs will be regarded as needless 
luMinc<: Onlv ilirough these changes does he believe that the best of 
our cnili7.iuon can be preserved 

In recent years at least two agencies have been engaged in projects 
whose objcctncs closely parallel those suggested by Dr Baker The Re- 
settlement Administration of the federal government, though primarily 
a rural relief agency set up during the depression, has attempted to 
demonstrate the possibilities of future part-time farming in an improved 
social order, in addition to aiding financially embarrassed full-time 
farmers to remain on their lands Likewise, the small but active Catholic 
Rural Life grouji has tried to create a greater appreciation for the social 
\ allies of rural life and to aid in various w'ays those who are engaged 
in correcting the evils of the present agricultural regime We shall con- 
sider both of these, examining first some of the projects undertaken by 
the Rcseulcment Administration, referring to the work of this federal 
agcnc) under this, its best-knowm tide, radier than under its recently 
adopted name, the Farm Security Administration 

The Resettlement Administration 

The Resettlement Administration, which took over the former federal 
Subsistence Homestead Agency, is regarded by many as one of our 
most farsighted new^ governmental agencies Its work, being somewhat 
experimental, has necessarily followed along several different hnes 
Where farmers are making an unsuccessful attempt to eke out an 
existence upon land ill suited for farming, the government is attempting 
to buy this land and devote it to reforestauon, grazing, wild life, and 
other uses for which it is better adapted, rather than to continue to 
carry its present residents on federal relief New plans must be made 
for these families, as well as for other relief famihes, such as rural 
tenants Two plans have been developed for deahng with needy rural 
families first, the organization of new rural setdements, second, the 
infiltration of these famihes into existing rural commumties 

The resettlement program is often misunderstood to mean that more 
people will be engaged in commercial agriculture Smee farm machinery 
has made it possible for fewer people to produce more agricultural 
goods today than the market can consume, the welfare of all farmers 
would be jeopardized if more people were to be induced to undertake 
productive farmmg, by a back-to-the-farm movement It seems quite 
hkely that even fewer commercial farmers will be needed m the future 
Today only forty-nme man hours are needed to grow and harvest 100 
bushels of wheat, as compared with cighty-six man hours m 1900. Be- 
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catisc of this and similar changes the farm famihca moved to different 
lands under the government program will be settled on land now owned 
by people of retiring age. Also» large landholdings which arc now 
producing commcraal crops will be purchased and subdivided, and 
those who were formerly tenants on thu land will be aided so that they 
may become small owners Fewer of the products of this land will be 
sent to the market, since a large portion of the new subdivided fiirms 
will be utihzcd for the producoon of bruits, vcgctablci, and dair y prod- 
ucts for the consumption of those Uving on the Lpd. 

One of the greatest problems m rural life today is that of debt Many 
farms have heavy mortgages contracted during boom Urnci. Food pnccs 
were up in those days, and farms were given a high value. The value 
of these farms has greatly decreased smee then, so t^t at the prevailing 
pnccs paid for farm products it is impossibfc for fanners to pay off these 
mortgages. Since the creditor as wdl as the debtor is vay often the 
loser when these mortgages arc foreclosed, it is to the interest of both, 
as well as to the interest of the commumty to have these mortgages 
scaled down to a reasonable sum. Reahzing this situatioa, which affects 
so many members of a commumty the Resettlement Adramistraoon 
orgamaa committees of local atizens who try to get debtors and aedi 
tor* to come to an a g ree m ent whereby the pn papal or interest rates 
are reduced, or the time for payment extended During a three months 
penod in 1955, debts of some 4,000 farmers were reduced over 3a per cait 
by these voluntary farm-debt adjustment committees working with the 
Resettlement Admmistratioa- 

In Its g r ec a bdt p r o j ec ts the Rescttlcrocnt Admimstration u showing 
us what may well be the small aty of the future a model aty built 
for child and family life rather than chi^y far commercial interest*. 
The Suburban Division of the Resettlement Adminutration ha* taken 
over the creanon of three new suburban communioa designed to pro- 
vide decent homes for 3/xxi workers and farmers. These so-called 
grcenbclt commuiutics arc located near Washington D CX, Milwaukee, 
and Cmcmnati. Although costly because they were constructed with 
relief labor they arc carefully planned low rent towns built far chih 
dren as well as adults and surrounded by a green belt of forests, parks, 
and email farms. They will have their own schools, churches, play 
grounds, stores, and community buildmg^ permitting reswienu to 
the advantage* of both totvn and country Rents \vxll be wthin the 
of that group whose income ranges from $1,200 to a year Such 

communiocs, it is hoped, will serve as demonstnmons for future 
privately constructed high-grade bousmg for low or modcratedoconie 
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groups and as examples of town planning in the interests of the family 
group rather than commercial interests alone The greenbelt plan is 
described by its authors as follows 

. Our suburban resetdement program differs from the usual slum- 
clearance program in various ways The houses are built in the suburbs, where 
land IS cheaper, instead of in already overcrowded cities It differs further in 
so far as areas with productive farm land have been selected This will enable 
neighboring farmers to earn a livelihood with a ready-made market It wiU 
also enable tenants to engage in farming as a recreation or on a part-time basis 
to supplement their incomes A third difference is that the suburban resetde- 
ment community will be complete, with its own postofSce, stores, town hall, 
inn, schools, churches, and recreational grounds, instead of bemg a row of 
houses or apartments 

Each community will be laid out on approximately 200 cleared acres and 
will be surrounded by farm areas and woodland, thus preventing undesirable 
industrial development in the future 

The Greenbelt idea is not new England has two successful Greenbelt com- 
munities In our country there are a number of “Garden Cities”, but unfor- 
tunately such dwelling places are beyond the means of our low-mcome 
workers 

In these Greenbelt communities, homes, though not elaborate, will be 
well designed and well built They will have all sanitary improvements and 
there will be sufficient open space to give the word “home” a real meaning 

These communities will be safe and healthy places to live Wherever foot- 
paths cross busy streets, underpasses will be built Automobile roads will skirt 
the community rather than run through it There will be ample recreation 
space 

Residents of Greenbelt towns will assume their fair share of local taxes 
and the commumty will have the same political status as similar towns in 
the state ^ 


The Catholic Rural Life Movement 

Since over 80 per cent of our 22,000,000 Cathohcs are urbanites, Catho- 
hcs as a group have been hit harder by those forces which undermine 
family hfe than most other groups Furthermore, American Cathohcs 
have an added expense m the rearing of children smce they must pay 
for their education m Catholic schools and colleges, in addition to sup- 
porting the public schools and colleges maintained by the state through 
taxation Smce our cities are not reproducing themselves and are largely 
dependent upon the country for their future inhabitants, now that im 
migration has been practically cut off, Cathohc leaders are becommg 
especially concerned about the spiritual welfare of the rural children 
who wiU later migrate to permanent homes in the city In the past the 

^Resettlement Admtmstrauon (pamphlet) (Government Pnntmg Office, 1936), page 

23 
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rcligioui education of rural cBUdrcn haj been very inadcquatt ai a 
rule, chiefly became of the lack of parochial »chooU and the great dis- 
tance to church- Largely through movements mspircd by Bishop Edwm 
V OTdara of Great Falls, Montana, much progress Jias bem made 
recently m remedying this dcfca through such instruments as the re 
hgiom vacauon school, the religious correspondence school, the Con 
fratenuty of Christian Doctnne, and the introduction of visual educa 
tron and other devices aimed at making religious cducatioG m the home 
as well as m the schools more effective. 

Important also arc the organised efforts now bang made to see that 
Cathohe children receive a just share in vocational training, transporta 
uon, and other cxtracumcular benefits often provided by the state for 
rural children at the taxpayers expense. Recognizing also the ha thar 
most vocations for the pnesihood and sisterhood come from the atio, 
Cathohe rural hfc leaders arc making an effort to have the study of 
rural problems introduced into senunanes and sistas colleges in order 
that future apmtuaj leaden may feel more at home when given rural 
assignments Unfortunately in the past ary-bred rehgiou! leaders have 
ofim felt rather helpless and strange m a rural setting and so have 
tended to encourage country youth to migrate to the aty instead of 
pointing out the values of rural Ufe and bdpmg them to wive the cco* 
nomic and other special problems which confronted them. 


Credit Umons 

One of the projects fostered by the National Catholic Rural Life Oon 
fcrcncc in order to sunpUfy problems of farm finance is the credit union. 
A credit union is a co-operative society aimed at brtakmg the strangle 
hold which certain financing companies now hare upon those who 
need to borrow ^nah amounts from time to time and at encouraging 
its members to save. In the absence of credit unions it u not at all 
uncommon to find financing companies exacting enormous interest 
upon small loans, by the use of vanous spcaal interest fees and cx^ 
charges so worded as to deceive the unsuspecting borrower and to cradc 
the usury laws. To the inerpenenced the wording wbidi we have taken 
from the loan card of a typical finance orgaruzauon would seem to 
indicate a low rate of interest ‘Interest on this loan iviU be figun^ on 
unpaid balances of pnnapal at the aggregate of two and one^h^f**' 
cent a month on any part of the unpaid pnnapal balance not atcceding 
Sioo plus two per cent a month on any part of the remainder 
not acceding ^loo plus one per cent a month on the remainder ihax« 
computed for the actual number of djfs between payments." ^ a u ^ 
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inicrcci rnics per year be subsuiutcd for what seem to be the low 25 
per cent, 2 per cem, and i per cent m the statement above, the rates 
\m 1 I lie per cent 24 per cent, and 12 per cent respectively It might be 
added that these are very moderate rates compared with what some 
small loan organizations demand Some idea of the enormous profits 
accruing to these organizations is suggested by the fact that for several 
\cars now the “loan-shark” lobby has been rated as second in strength 
onl) to the public-uiihtics lobby in one of our midwestern state legisla- 
tures Without legislative control it is not uncommon to find “loan 
sharks" charging interest rates of 100 or 200 per cent Professor Frank 
O Hara has described the low'cr rates possible under legislative control 
of the small-loan business, showing also how the credit union can give 
a lower interest rate than other agencies, thus giving us a most effective 
remedy for the “loan shark” evil To quote 

To combat this evil a \aricty of institutions have been set up to furnish 
loans at lower interest rates Under the uniform small loans law enacted m 
more than a score of states personal finance companies are permitted under 
the law' to charge interest rates as high as 42 per cent per annum on small 
loans A study of small loans made in 1931 discloses the fact that other lend- 
ing agencies are also cutting into the business of the “loan sharks” by charg- 
ing lower interest rates (Evans Clark, Ftnanang the Consumer, New York, 
1931) The following arc the usual rates per annum charged by these com- 
panies Paw'nbrokcrs, 36%, Axias (mosdy organized among certain foreign 
groups in New York City), 285%, Remedial Loan Societies, 269%, In- 
dustrial Banks, 173%, Personal Loan Departments of Banks, 18 1% 

The usual rate charged by credit unions is 12 per cent ® 

The credit union is a co-operauve venture, aimed at helping the farmer 
and the wage-earner, which has been patterned after the co-operative 
savings and loan banks of Europe Since the passage of the first credit- 
union law in Massachusetts in 1909, most of the states have passed 
similar laws authorizing the establishment of credit unions However, 
the original impetus for these laws in the United States seems to have 
come from a group of Canadian Cathohes who brought the idea to 
New England While the Nauonal Cathohe Rural Life Conference, 
along with the late Edward Filene of Boston, has been one of the chief 
advocates of this movement in this country, credit unions are just as 
important to industrial workers as they are to farmers So highly does 
Bishop Aloysius J. Muench of Fargo, North Dakota, regard them that 
he recommended recently the estabhshment of a credit umon in every 
parish of his diocese The orgamzation and operation of a credit umon, 

® Credit Untons (pamphlet) (The Paulist Press, New York, 1937), pages 6-7 Used by 
pcrrmssion 
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which can be effected by almost any rural or urban parish, are dcjcribcd 
m some detail by Bishop Edwin V O Hara as follows 

A credit union is a bank, but a unimie lott of banL To begin with, each 
credit union u Limited in the scope ot it* operations to a ipcafic group of 
people, such a* the cmployeea ot a fectory itorc, mill, the member* of a 
*oacty a profession, a trade, the member* of a church panih, tho*e hting 
withm a w^-defioed rural diitnct, small oimmaxiity or neighborhood, etc. 
To become a member of a credit union, therefore, one must nnt be a mem- 
ber of the specific group withm which die credit union m question operata. 
Membership is predicated on on agreement to buy one share at a par Yiluc 
of five dollar*, payable in cash or m regular installment* of twenty-five cent*, 
payable generally on a weekly or sometimes a bi-monthly or even a monthly 
basil The word “ihare'* in a credit union, however has no further signifi- 
cance than to afford a bans for membership As a thrift plan the purpose of 
the credit umon is to induce the individual member to save penodicilly to 
the limit of his saving capaaty 'ITie unit of savings is purnoicly very small 
and the credit union i* vitally concerned to assist tne memocr who can save 
but little, at the same time affording a ready method for saving to the mem- 
ber who can save a more appreciable amount. If for eramplc, the member 
can save fifty cents a week, be subsaibcs to two shares, paying tweatyfive 
cents a week, m the average credit uiuon on each of them If he can save two 
dollar* a we^ he suhsenbe* to aght shares, paying u twenty-fire cents a 
week on each share If, ho we ver he can save but twenry-fire cents a week 
the credit union is equally as eager to be of service to him. It is appreciated 
m a aedit uxuoo that by the tune the member has paid m insalhnenu for 
hii first share or shares, he will hare tcqiurcd the habit of saving and will 
go ngbt on indefinitely saving additional shares. 

In lius fashion money i*, of course, accumulated much more rapidly m 
fact than one would imagine to be possible. 

The second phase of credit-umon service is concerned with the use to 
which this money is devoted. Credit union* may make loans to their mem 
ber* at reasonable rate* of interest for any provident purpose. A prondcct 
purpose has been mterpreted to mean that the loan most promise, to 
judgment of the credit committee, to be of benefit to the borrower Credif 
umons, therefore, not only remedial loans, but coastmeare loans as 

welL 

Fflrh credit union is managed by a board of directors, i credit comiTUttcc 
and a supervisory committee, chosen by and from the mem ben hip in dec 
tions in which <^ ach member a smglc vote whatever bis shareholcGog 
Ibe board of directors, in turn, choose* by ond from it* own membcnhip, a 
president, a vice president, a clerk, and a treasurer who is the general ouo- 
ager* 

ClwrJ /A# Camtiiry Commtaiity (Tlie MaoniHio Coenpany Nev 
ipa?) P»sw 91-9J- U«cd by per mun oo. 
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Otha Co-opcrattves 

ITc rapid growih of \arious kinds of co-operativc societies in Europe 
and ihcir recent introduction in some parts of the United States have 
aroused the concern of private storekeepers Without a doubt the co- 
operate c reduces the profits of the storekeeper, smashes monopohes, 
and eliminates useless middlemen In other words, it tends to reduce 
the excessive profits of a few, so characteristic of American business in 
the past, and to distribute benefits more equitably On the other hand. 
It appears that the co-opcraiivc movement will not eliminate legitimate 
private enterprise, where the latter is efficiently conducted, according 
to Frederick P Kenkcl, editor of Central Blatt and Social Justice, the 
official organ of the Catholic Central Vcrein, which, like the Cathohe 
Rural Life Conference, has been active m encouraging this movement 
here He says “But the fact of the matter is, cooperation has nowhere 
ruined independent storekeepers because, for one thing, cooperators 
are not at all bent on doing away with them Moreover, in not a few 
countries storekeepers and independent tradesmen, such as bakers, have 
organized cooperative purchasing of raw material and other goods with 
the intention of meeting competition ” ° It is said that, where it is m 
die interest of the consuming public, co-operative leaders have shown 
an increasing tendency to collaborate with private busmess 

England’s long experience with co-operatives, commencing with the 
Rochdale experiment m 1844, shows some of the effects of these ventures 
upon monopoly as well as upon private business generally For example, 
some years ago the Proprietary Articles Trading Association was 
formed to induce private retailers to fix the price of a large number 
of articles of everyday use at 25 per cent above the wholesale price The 
co-operatives refused to sign this agreement, whereupon retahatory 
pressure brought upon the manufacturers by the trading assoaation 
made it impossible for the co-operatives to purchase these articles As 
a result of this action the co-operatives began to manufacture these 
articles themselves and so forced the retail price down to a reasonable 
level In another instance, where the co-operatives found that one com- 
pany practically controlled about 80 per cent of Britain’s soap trade, the 
co-operatives set up their own factories and eventually forged the trust 

s Central Blatt and Soaal Justice, Volume 30, January, 1938, page 306 The Catholic 
Central Vercin of Amenca, founded m 1885, has four chief acuvities the promotion of 
social action, social service, maternity guilds, and credit unions For years it has opposed 
both capitalism and socialism (commumsm) by advocatmg “Christian Solidarism,” a 
term adopted by Father H Pesch, S J , but used previously by Carl von Vogelsang of the 
Christian Soaal School of Germany and Austna, 
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to scale down lU pnccs. Many miilax imtancc* could be prcjcmed to 
ibow ho\% consumer co-operatn es present one solution to the problem 
of pnee levels which arc amfiaaliy inBatcrh As a rule* co<ipcrativc» 
force tkAvn retailing margins, defeat the purpose of monopoly and 
tend to stabilize prices at low levels. Although America has bgged 
behind sc\*cral European countries m dcvebping co-operauves, by 1936 
It could be said that 12 per cent of all our farm products purchased in 
that year Mxre bought through co-opcniU%'c soactics and that a co- 
operative automobile-insurance company o now the seventh largest 
m the field. Cooperauves need not be associated wnth large enterprises, 
however In advocaung the wider use of the co-operative as an aid to 
the poverty stricken American Negro, Richard Devcrall described how 
twenty indigent Negro faraiUet in Gary Indiana, opened a buying 
dub ^^^th isNcnty-four dollars m 1932, a humble beginning which re 
suited m a store doing an annual business of $40,000 in 1936.* The co- 
operative can aid both the aty dweller and the rural dweller because 
of the depressed state of agnculiurc, it u almost essential to the biter 
A remarkable recent example of the possibibiy of co-operatives is to 
be found m the diocese of Antigomsh, Nova Scoua Commenting upon 
ihtsprojea TAeSttrvfy Graphte aid nnnxiy ‘Talk to anyone ho has 
had the pn\ ilcge of looking o\ cr the St Franos \a\ icr caicmion U'ork 
and he smU tell }*du that this is the outstanding work of rehabilitation 
that IS going fonsard on the Amencan conuncni today Men who a 
few yan ago knew nothing of economic or locbl terminology today 
run lobster factories, deal intclbgcntly wnih dealers m Boston, operate 
stores, run credit unions in such a way that many of them have become 
the real banks of the communities.”^ The depression left this area m 
terrible straits. The demand for fish shrank to one third of uhal it had 
been a faa sshich only added to the irniation of the native fishermen, 
u ho had to sit by and watch the brge fish companies sell the local catch 
at ten timet vsliat they paid for it Meanwhile the farmers wxrc unable 
to raise ihnr products at a profit and the underpaid miners were uH 
ing r f communism. \\ ith the younger folks leaving this land of despair 
in l>op^ of finding jobs in Denton, ihc Extension Department of Sn 
Franas \avier Univenuy m the town of Antigomsh undertook what a 
nemW of ih** Cirncpc I oundation hat detstibed as “tlr m'«t amar 
in- n_mp’e of Adult Education ever undcruVen anytshere” Acin 
up T tl c convition that tlie only way 10 save dciTK<racy is to teach th 
i ' » t C r** TA# I f, — *1 
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people to use the brains tliat God gave them, the school sent faculty 
members out to organize adult groups of fishermen, farmers, and miners 
in order to guide them in the study of their own problems It was 
pointed out to them that, if they piocecdcd to learn why their efforts 
were not bringing an adequate return, they would gam a knowledge 
which would prevent them from being browbeaten by politicians and 
robbed by special interests The idea took hold, and one of the first 
results of this new type of practical adult education was the organiza- 
uon of what the farmers called buying clubs The development of this 
and other co-operative weapons by which these people regained their 
economic freedom has been described as follows 

First they tried buying fertilizer They bought it m carload lots direct 
from Ontario They got it at nearly half the price They became enthusiastic, 
but their studies told them that cfTort would be made to break up the buying 
club by price cutting They stuck to the buying clubs despite tempting of- 
fers And to prove the wisdom of this, in the past three years organized rural 
groups pooled orders for 15,000 tons of fertilizer on which they saved $75,- 
000 Each year they charter a ship that brings flour and feed to them from 
Lake Superior, with a sa\ing on each ship load of about §8, 000 

The people in die cities went in for buying things together too They 
started out in most eases with a small group buying staple supplies like po- 
tatoes, meat, or coal They ended by founding a co-operative store In this 
they were encouraged by the phenomenal success of 28 miners in the town 
of Sydney Mines These men in the year 1907 opened a co-operative store 
widi an initial capital of S343 By 1929, this group, whose membership in- 
creased enormously, owned and operated a large parent store at Sydney 
Mines, four branch stores in other towns, a milk pasteurizing plant, and a 
bakery In that year they had a business turnover of §1,730,000 

There are also many successful ventures m co-operative production 
and marketing Many of the litde fishing villages, which not so long ago 
were struggling for a bare hving, have found they could pool their catch and 
sell direct to Boston They could charter a ship and send lobsters direct to 
the great co-operatives in England In one year in the htde village of 
Havre Boucher the operations of a co-operative factory and selling agency 
paid to the fishermen two cents more per pound than their unorganized 
brothers and, in addition, gave to its 70 members a surplus of $10,800 ® 

P Fogarty, “The Throttle of Destiny,” The Cathohe Digest, Volume 2, Novem- 
ber, 1937 (condensed from St Joseph Lilies, September, 1937), pages 73-74 Used by 
permission Rev Francis J Boland, CSC, Professor of Politics at Notre Dame, who made 
a personal mvcstigation of this movement on Cape Breton Island m August, 1938, found 
that the town of Reserve Mmes, almost entirely commumsuc three years ago, has scarcely 
a communist today, chiefly as a result of the development of the credit umon, co-operativc 
buymg, and the co-operauve buildmg of homes 
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The Philosophy of Agrmantsm 

Addressing the Nauonal Catholic Rural Life Conference at Richmond 
m November 1937, Ralph Adam* Cram favored the Antigonuh ap- 
proach to that of the RescttlemcDt Admimstration because of the poi- 
obihtics of bureaucratic nusmanagement always inherent in gover n 
ment projects. Cram sees our present capitalistic regime as doomed, 
largely because "the status of the rank and file of our so-called common 
people m the dues — the factory workers and the small business and 
tradesman— differs but ili^tly from that of slavery,” a condition which 
he behevra ca nn ot long go on He believes that the Resettlement Ad 
muuslratioa experiments, though mismanaged, are an mdication that 
"even" the government is becoming consaous of the approaching cmis 
and IS gropmg for a better type of soaal orgamration. 

Dr Cram thinks Aracnea s only Irapc rests in some plan which will 
settle a large percentage of our present “wage ibvcs” on the land with 
"time off for rodl work to supplement maintenance and revenue from 
the land," rather than to have subnstesce from the land made subsidiary 
to wage subsistence m the old-cypc mill or factory as these values were 
arranged by the Resettlement Adntunistration Unless subsistence from 
land envned m fee simple u the primary objective, he says, we shall not 
get away from the “slavery” inherent m the wage system and its con 
sequent sooal dangers. The industrial adjuncts lo farming he would 
hare organiaed on a profit sharing bans and communally oumed and 
administered Recognizing the £aa that “not everyone is fitted by nature 
to aa as a self suffiaent unit” in the new sclf-coniained agrarun in 
duftnal communities, be ^vouId utibzc these people, the mmoniy who 
art “unemployable except under strong control and definite direction,” 
either in mass production m the auca or on corporately managed farm*. 
Only by cmaoapating the great masses of the bndicss wage-omers of 
our technocratic regime (the “proletanat" of Dr Goetz A. Bnefs *) 
and making them “free men” in the true sense, owners of pfoperty 
in bed and craft and trade, rather than merely po5>o*cr* of a vote 
can we pretent the “religion” of communism with ns promise of a 
Kingdom of Hcavxn on earth, from wanmng over this, probably the 
majority group of Amenems, according to Dr Cram 

111056 who hold lo ihi* last viewpoint concerning urban dt*^ 
ganizauon admit rather frankly most of the cKargo made by the nv 
aajist* and communists against the present socul order They rrga/d 
communism as a genuine threat to our nation in which “Ins than 

• TAr (MdJaw m r-^l ''tw Yert, i*j7) 
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forty per cent” of the population, to use Dr Cram’s figures, are “free 
men ” They believe that we must “fight” communists, not by beating 
them with rubber hoses, nor by denouncing them as “irreligious” and 
letting It go at that, but by bending every effort to bring about a re- 
constructed social order based upon the principles of Christian social 
justice laid down by Popes Leo XIII and Pius XI, lest the proletariat 
here should follow the course of many of their European counterparts 
In this new Christian social order the family will be the unit of society 
in fact as well as m dicory 

Father W Howard Bishop, one of the leaders of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, agrees with Dr Cram in visualizing 
the end of our capitalistic regime as it is now organized Only through 
a complete reorganization of our present system, which favors urbaniza- 
tion and c\ccssive private profits rather than true human and social 
needs, can we hope to combat the twin evils of communism and fascism 
In the cstabhshment of the new social order, Father Bishop urges six 
chief objectives 

( 1 ) The new order should be based upon man and his human needs and 
values of body, mind, and soul, not on mammon and the pursuit of money 
for money’s sake 

(2) Civihzauon’s heart should be the home and its soul the Church, in- 
stead of the factory and the money market which take their place at present 

(3) Production of home necessities should be returned to the home so far 
as possible, by restorauon of the home crafts on the farms and even to a lim- 
ited extent in towns and cities Small business enterprises centered about the 
home should be given every protecuon and encouragement 

(4) Civilization’s stronghold should be the farms, rather than the cities, 
farms on a family basis, cultivated for a living, first and primarily, rather 
than solely for profit, with high self-sufficiency and low dependence on cash 
income, with the family home as the throbbing heart of each little enterprise, 
and the Church its inspiration 

(5) The State should facilitate the widest possible distribution of farm, 
home and business ownership and proprietorship 

(6) Every department of agriculture should be organized co-operatively 
to function harmoniously with similar organizations of mdustry, with the 
Government standing by as monitor or referee to prevent abuses and con- 
flicts, but leavmg the actual work of managing the various occupations for 
their own best interests to the autonomous action of the various orgam^d 
groups themselves 

As we look into the minds of our farm leaders, Catholic and non 
Cathohe, It becomes more and more evident that a rather drastic re- 
orgamzation of American hfe in which the present city and its methods 

“Town and Country,” The Cathohe Digest, Volume i, June, 1937 (condensed from 
Catholic Rural Life Objectives, St Paul), pages 72-73 Used by permission 
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arc to play a 1 cm important role, is contempbted. Catholio who arc 
aojuamted with the "*oaal cncychcali” of Pope* Leo XtU and Pius XI 
are by no mean* shocked at these “radical" proposals to reorganize onr 
urban industrial life, for the cncychcab rccoraracnd as much- It u some 
tune* forgotten, however that these encyclicals toudi likewise upon the 
closely integrated problems of the farm by urging such things as a 
Wider diffusion of landownersbp and the establishment of farms owned 
and operated by faroihci. In fact, one cannot go very far m examining 
the many problems of our industrial ones without confronting the 
closely related rural problem In the past we have tended to isolate rather 
than to integrate these tivo areas and to fcivor by protective tariffs and 
other measure* the aty propcrty4K)!dcr rather than the fanner We 
have actually been proud of our “bigger and better" aties, bmlt up at 
the expense of country life. Now that we have stopped to analyze this 
topheavy itructurc more carefully, it become* apparent not oidy that 
the modem city is uumical to family welfare and so alio to national 
welfare, but that the soliraon to this urban problem must be sought 
to a considerable extent outside the aty limits. It is for this reason chat 
the ^rmer 6elds of rural and urban sociology are merging m the study 
of regional sociology in which the pr ese nt amfiaal barrier* be t we m 
aty and country are bang broken down- In the next section we shah 
consider some of the poitibihcia of changing the geographical or 
gamzatiofl of the aty of the future through rogioasd planning *o a* to 
make It more hvable for those, probohly the majority of our popula 
tion, who must remain there. 

In concluding our survey of the possible way* of rehcving urban 
congestion through agrarian movements, we shall give, as a summary 
three points emphasized by Father Edgar Schmicdelcr O.S3., Director 
of the Rural Life Bureau of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Washingtoru D C They are the following 


(i) people can hvc on small acrea go ce m village*, even though their 
work u in the aty (a) they can hvc on farms or in village* and dcrrtc par* 
of thaf to fanning and part of it to rural indurtnc*’ (3) they can hvc 
00 farmi and devote part of their tune to coanmcraal far min g and port of it 
to home industry In evay ease, whether engaged in uihaLn^ country-to^ 
or home mdnstry these porple would be hvmg in the country They wou» 
not be cooped up m those modern whirlpocAi of destmctianL, our giga^ 
industrial aue*. They would be enjoying at least m conndcrable mcaturc the 
advantage* of a rural mode of living 

11 “TTic shadow of American DecEoc,** Tit Homtittu ai Ptaoni Vt iafle 

36 October 1553 page 41 For addioonal daa 00 the CatboBc phSoaophy ™ 

■ce 71 / CoTKTtomvtd for July i 1938, and the c wt e n t Umia of Tit Kiff* 
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2 THE CITY or THE FUTURE 

Some say that the present disorganization of the city, especially as it 
affects wholesome family life, is only a transitory condition which should 
not cause any great concern They point out that the urban problem 
arose so quickly (more swiftly here than in any other place in the world) 
that we have few precedents as yet to guide us Whereas diere were 
only SLX cities of 8,000 or more in the United States at the time of the 
first census of 1790, in 1930 there were almost a thousand of over 10,000, 
whereas only a little over one fourth of the population lived in cities 
of 2,500 or over m 1880, in fifty years this ratio increased to considerably 
over one half These changes, for the most part, confronted a population 
trained either here or abroad for rural life and with traditions which 
were often ill adapted to the new form of social organization With some 
truth they point to satisfactory adjustments to what were once grave 
problems in city hfe At one time epidemics and diseases seemed to be 
so uncontrollable that the permanent abandonment of American cities 
was seriously considered Such problems as an adequate food and 
water supply, sewage disposal, and lawlessness likewise seemed to be 
insurmountable at one time, but m a large measure they have been 
solved Such progress is pointed to by some writers as proof of our abihty 
to cope with the influences so detrimental to family life without greatly 
upsettmg the present urban order. 

There are others who see the present urban disorganization, especially 
as It affects the family, as a mere surface symptom of a much greater 
ailment which is eating at the very heart of the nation, namely, the 
formation of an ever-increasing wage-earning proletariat, brought about 
by the vanishing ownership of land Dr Briefs has said that the effect 
of this diminution of ownership among the rank and file is to mtensify 
the rivalries among wage-earners as well as that between wage-earners 
and their employers Furthermore, these “enslaved” wage-earners, he 
says, are engaged in agriculture as well as industry Tenantry mcreased 
from 35 per cent of the total number of farms in 1900 to 45 per cent 
m 1935 Lewis Mumford goes further than Dr Briefs He denounces 
the modern “power state” as “devoted mainly to the protection of the 
powers, properties, and privileges of the ruling classes” which he 
regards as responsible for most of our urban evils, and he advocates 
the establishment of a new “service state” in which the land will go 
back to the commumty “from which it was originally derived ” 

Whether one regards the existing urban social disorgamzation which 
The Culture of CtUes (Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 1938) 
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I* so detrimental to wholesome family life as only a temporary growing 
pain m the hfc history of the capi^stic ary or rather as a surfecc 
symptom of a much greater ailment, the fact remains that the aty of 
the future will very hkely differ ooiisidcrably from that of today More 
over, no matter how Ext agranao reforms may go m getting more 
urban workers to hvc on noncommercial farms and m garden ones, 
there will always remam a considerable part of the population that 
wiD continue to live m the ary What will the aty of the future be like’ 

7’Ar Effect of the New Warfare 

All of us have wondered at the Sunday lupplcmcnti tmaginacrvc 
drawmgs of the "aty of the future,** with its vanous street levels, mov 
mg sidewalks, and hundred-story buddings arranged to accommodate 
much larger populanoni than are now crowded mio the modem me- 
tropolis. While there arc many engineering arguments against the 
fcaobiUty of such a fantastic development, the recent bombing of ana 
in Spam and China, which has given us a glimpse of the probable meth 
ods of future warfare, suggest that military strategy at least may bring 
about the curtailment rather than the expansioa of hiturc urban growth. 
In the World War bombing was of minor unportance because nathcr 
airplana nor bombs were sufEaenUy effective for this manner of war 
£ax^ Instead attempts were made to harass London and Pans by means 
of dingible raids and long range guns No donbt the opposing Ailia 
would have shelled Berhn had they likewise been able to advance withm 
range of the German capital. Recent military operations indicate that 
death from the ikia will be one of the chief fcatura of warfare in the 
future. To thin end powerful bombmg airplana have liecn perfected, 
and a new type of delayed fuse giant bomb has been developed, Thor 
OQ^Qooai use in the “poor man a war** m Spam wss tu&aeQi to enable 
us to imagine the conscqucnca of aty raids m a war between two 
hrst-class nations. The dcath-dcalmg quaiioa of the delaycd-fusc bomb 
arc terrible enough. What will be the ojDsetjuenca of gas raids or of the 
showering of disease germs upon a modem metropolis by the new 
military airplana? It is hard to believe that xntcmationaj agreement, 
which faitfd to stop the use of gas, can scop this new type of warfare. 

Its military advontaga arc too evident, and those who carry on wars 
arc seldom seriously warned about us humaneness as far as the enemy 
is concerned. 

Bombmg of atics m future wars will probably be imdertakcn for 
two reasonSfto destroy important military objcctiva and to demorah^ 
the rearguard, both of which arc anaent military tacQCs. Only the 
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weapon to be used is new In justifying the bombing of cities, General 
Franco asserted that there were about 180 rmhtary objectives in Barce- 
lona alone It is said that such bombings also act as effective propaganda 
in breaking the spirit not only of soldiers at the front but also of people 
at home engaged in manufacturing and other pursmts to support the 
army, thus compelling one and all to ask whether it is worth while 
to carry on longer agamst such horror When one stops to think of the 
mere secondary effects which would follow the breaking of the water 
mams, the shattermg of the electric, gas, transportation, and sewer 
systems m an air raid upon a city hke New York or Los Angeles, it is 
enough to raise a serious question as to the wisdom of developing 
further mihtary targets of this sort for future enemy bombing airplanes 
In an address on armaments before the Itahan Senate, in March, 1938, 
Premier Mussohni not only predicted that future wars will be conducted 
in a greater measure from the skies, but warned the Itahan people to 
prepare for this now by hving in smaller towns 

War from above must be conducted in a manner to disorgamze the enemy 
positions, to dominate the sky, to fracture the morale of the people 
War from the sky is destmed to assume even greater importance m the war 
of tomorrow 

The best active defense agamst air attack consists in sending away from 
the great centers of population all those — and they are many — who are not 
absolutely required to live there From this moment I say that all those who 
can organize their existence in smaller towns in the countryside would do 
well not to await the twelfth hour 

The Effect of New Inventions 

There are many arguments, m addition to the military, which suggest 
that the very large city has had its day Our modern cities have been 
molded pretty largely by steam Steam power, in its application both 
to machinery and to transportation, has tended of necessity to con 
centrate great numbers of people mto small areas durmg working hours 
Smce steam used for power cannot be carried any considerable distance, 
the use of steam in conjunction with water power made the larger 
factory far more profitable than the smaller one This tended to draw 
workers closer and closer around the places of employment, especially 
smce rapid transportation and commumcation were of much slower 
growth than the factories But steam is now being replaced by electricity 
and the gas engine as the chief source of direct motive power Electricity, 
whose significance for industry and communication has come to be 
recognized m the last two decades, can be distributed at a comparatively 
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*mall cost over hundred* of mHc* of temtory, thm rtitpiniifjng the 
chief reason for former urban congcttion Several large producen have 
already recognized the fact that ii u more economical to break up thdr 
large manuEactunng center* mio smaller units strategically placed 
nearer the source* of mtv material*. In addition, there arc advantage* 
to the employer m the way of low rental* and lower wage 
Unfortunately as factories move away from the qqc*, offices and 
commercial bouses seem to move in to replace them. The rault is an 
exchange of factory worker* for poorly paid, unskilled, white-collar 
uorkerj Yet the ofBce, a* well a* the productive end of modem btuinc**, 
can be decentralized ivjih profit as a result of modem invention*, u 
some business leaders arc now commencing to realize. Though large 
downtown offices were formerly necessary because of the need of quii 
commutucauon between salesj accounong and other departments, the 
development of quick, cheap means of communication by tcL^raph, 
telephone, and teletype has made it possible now for a central office to 
1 cep in constant contact with widely scattered branch offices. Another 
argument for dccentrahzatioa of offia worker* u emphasized by War 
ren S Thompson who points to the greater ineffioency of office work 
under the condioons which now prevail in the large ane*. While it is 
unfortunately true that the large oty employer i* able to secure the 
unorganized ckncal worker at about the same wage as the smaller 
town operator Professor Thompson s^ that the vrorkcr cannot con- 
tribute the same amount of service in the large aty because of various 
urban factor* which reduce his efficiency Among these factor* arc none 
and confusion, made necessary by office crowding and lack of adequate 
ventilation. Furtbermore, the poorer living condition* which the low 
*alaned clerical worker of the large city must face at home make him a 
less effiaent worker than the small-town resident whole hving expense* 
arc not so high. Unfortunatdy employer* have not yet seen the wisdom 
of office decentralization as clearly as they have lecn the wiidom of 
productive decentralization 

The arguments just put forth m favor of the decentralization of our 
large erne* arc entirely economic. ‘While they will be opposed by real 
estate owner*, newspapers, bcrtcl men, and other* who profit by greater 
increases in aty populatjon, it u hard to see why these economic argu- 
ments thould not prove tSecuve in the near future at least m stem m ing 
the old drift toward* so-called “bigger and better due*." In addition 
there are the many locial argument* for s ma ller emex and town* already 

1* PaptdMtif fnSUMi (McGrttr-Ha Bc»k Oocopaar New Y«k, iMj) £3ai*a- » 
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considered, along with die military argument, which may eventually 
prompt governments to stimulate decentralization on a wider scale 
than IS involved m some of the present projects of the Resettlement 
Administration Sociological studies sometimes refer to the modern 
city, with Its typical sequence of adjoining areas growing out like con- 
centric circles from a nucleus or downtown business area, as “mononu- 
clcated” in form As a successor to such cities, which were modeled 
in an era of steam power, Thompson suggests a compromise form of 
organization, the “polynucleated” city, in which many small cities 
will be established within the areas of the present large city As the 
big city reorganizes on the basis of electricity and gas-engine power, it 
can spread out over a greater area with less costs for business rentals, 
thus eliminating many of the social abuses of existing urban congestion 
as well If people are enabled to hve and work in less congested and 
smaller neighborhood areas, there will result not only a more reahstic 
community and political hfe, but a close-knit family life in addition 
In a thought-provoking book. The Culture of Cities (1938), Lewis 
Mumford asserts that the day of the modern metropohs is over and 
that the salvation of our civihzation depends upon the establishment of 
cities planned for the people who hve m them rather than for exploita- 


Conclusion H S . i , j / / ^ 

With social, economic, and mihtary arguments favoring bS^T^i^ 


agrarian movement and the estabhshment of small-town industries and 


polynucleated cities, it would seem that the existing type of antifamily- 
large American city has reached, if it has not already passed, its peak 
However, the city of yesterday will be with us for a long time to come 
unless those who appreciate its evils combine their efforts against en 
trenched interests in order to abohsh them It seems rather doubtful 
that these reforms can be made in time to ward off the stationary 
population which is around the corner or even m time to prevent the 
dechne m population which seems certain to follow that stage 


II An Inflated Standard of Living 

Closely related to urbamsm as a force in reducing population growth 
IS the ever-mcreasing modern tendency to regard luxuries as necessities 
In a predominantly rural community farmers and their famihes are 
perforce content with the basic necessities of Me and aspire to only a 
few luxuries, this was especially true a generation ago, when rural 
dwellers were comparatively isolated In less measure it was then true 
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of atics, m itartling contrast with the wide di^ercnca m standard* o£ 
living plain to be seen in any modem aty No urban resident today 
can fail to be conscious of the faa that he has, or doc* not have, con- 
spicuously more or less than some of those who though they rub hi* 
ibouldcrs, are not hi* neighbors His consciousness of thu is heightened 
by the unfortunate "conspicuous consumpoon" of the nch and near 
rich, who so often sceL. their pleasures before an audience. The im- 
portance thus attached to wealth i* partly blamed for juvenile enme by 
Commissioner Thayer of the Nav York State De partm ent of Corrcc 
tion. "The possession of wealth for the ease and luxury which it bring* 
and the freedom from the disagreeable restraint* of ordinary life it 
allow* has been held up to youth " he laid, "os the matn object m life, 
the gauge by which success or failure will be determined. The evidence 
of ^vcalth on every side, the careless and profligate spending of money 
for momentary pleasure, has stimulated desires which arc too clamorous 
for recogmtion to brook the delay of patient and honest accumulation-" ** 
There was less incentive for living beyond one s means m the cotmtry 
and m the small town* of yesterday became people knew each other 
and just about how much income each received On the other hand, 
with the anonynuty and mobility of modem urban life, a penon u 
judged very often by the evidence* of pro^wncy he displays, even 
though he may be bving fax beyond hi* mean* and defrauding hi* 
creditor*. Social ttatu* and apparent economic statu* have tended to 
become svnoaymou* m modem aty life, *0 that lome itnvc for needless 
wealth chiefly m rcjponsc to a human craving for a feeling of im 
portanec. 

I “afinXE** AMBUCAK*" 

While the arrogant display of lurones made possible by vait differ 
m inmTnr ba* led to ducontent and revolution in some countne*, 
in America up to now it »cerai to have acted chiefly a* an added spur 
to the ambiUons of those who lacked these things. Untfl very recently 
America wa* a young country with untapped natural resource*. Wealthy 
famihcs that had ”rucn from the rank*” were pointed out m nearly 
every community “Ambition" wa* a word which m the American 
psycioology became almost synonymou* with success, so that the lick 
of evidence of wealth often came to be regarded as an indication of 
inadequacy ODn*cqucntIy people often strove to better them- 
sclvcs, not merely because of the pleasure to be derived tbitrugh the co- 

1* Pnxr^tt 35tb AnnoJ QaoSxnax of New YoA Stitt Awodukm rf 
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)oymciu of luMiric: Init in order lo hohicr up their ego as well Newly 
nnrricd cii\ dwellers were ur^Qcd on bv an ambition either to retain 
against all odds tlic adMiit.mcs of a social status already acquired or, in 
more instances, to raise their economic and social position far beyond that 
of their parents Tlicrc arc few countries in which social ad\ ancement, 
at least for those liMng above the verv lowest economic level, is so easy 
to attain and so much sought after as in -Vmerica Our sociei) is divided 
into several difTercnt soci il levels, each determined jirctiy much bv 
economic status The urge to rise to a higher level seems to be strongest 
amoiu: those who stand at the edge of a social level provided it is not 
too close to the bottom In this race for social jircfcrmeni those with the 
largest families arc grcntlv handicapped As a result, parenthood has 
lost much of Its prestige on the higher soci.d levels, except in the ease 
of those who in this respect arc influenced by religious motives 

American homes of todas arc prohablv the most attractive in the 
world’s history Radios rugs, oversiulTcd furniture, oil and electric 
heaters, electric cleaners, electric cookers, electric refrigerators, and a 
dozen other things, in addition to fancy plumbing, make cv’cn modest 
American homes appear as castles to many of the ordinary people of 
Europe Through unproved transportation and refrigeration the ma- 
jority of our population now enjoys a vear-round diet of fresh green 
vegetables which even the wealthiest could not afford a generation ago 
Most of these new expenditures have been foisted upon us in the last 
quarter of a century At first they w'crc novelties to be tried, but, once 
tasted, they were so pleasant that it was difficult to drop them So manv 
new w'ants were proclaimed as necessities that there were more ways 
of being “poor” in the United States than ever before Common sense 
as well as science taught us that some new things were necessities, but 
each new luxury was usually followed by a barrage of clever advertising 
and high-powered salesmanship in a “buy more” campaign to confuse 
us The schools, cither bewildered themselves or else fearful of local 
political pressure from commercial groups, hesitated to give future 
purchasers and homemakers truthful and practical advice about buying 
The newspapers and magazines, of course, were allied with business, 
and the speed of city life prevented us from thinking for ourselves All 
this has contributed to a state of general confusion in which few people 
seem to be able to determine jvhich dungs are luxuries and which are 
necessities, and what their proper standard of living should be So much 
confusion exists that in marriages above the low-salaried group we 
find that disputes about financial matters constitute one of the most 
frequent sources of domestic discord Common sense dictates one stand- 
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ard of livmg, ■while style, fostered by commercial interctti, demands 
another 

One of the chief reasons for the frequent discontent over financial 
maiien in marriage is the fact that our wage system u adjusted to the 
individual rather than to family rcsponsibihcy Ac c or d ing to our present 
wage theory, the mdividual worker who is not raising a family today 
IS supposed to be saving up m order to do so m the future. It u this 
childless group with m surplus cash that is most earnestly sought 
by the manufacturer of luxuries and fnBs. All kinds of attractive but 
unnecessary orticlci are advertised for his or her pleasure, and the 
appeal of such displayed luruncs naturally touches the mamed also. As 
a result of the tales pressure exerted to reach the "luxury market," 
parents often attempt to enjoy these fads also, a strain which adds to 
the cost of child rearing and finally makes parenthood diitastcfuL The 
remedy for this situation, described so well recently by Dr E. R. Roper 
Power m the London TabUt would seem to be a family wage svstem 
m which those who are actually carrying the burdens of parentbood 
will receive a larger wage than the others. 


Comm er ce eaten for the baefaetof or at least is speoally pchte to hun « 
the most profitable of customers The consequence of this is not mcfeh that 
the family is dl cared for but tim the whole speed of the process cf mulofiy' 
mg wants and extending the range of possible satisfactions is anally ac 
cefcrated. Were there leas discrcponCT between the income cf bachelors and 
parent^ this process of atcnding the range of economic goods would be 
slowed down, more attention given to more bare needs and the process of 
adjustment made more graduak Not only does ihu artificial stimului give 
rue to problems of spntual and cultural adjustment on the part of the iadt- 
vidual bat it further anbarraxses the bmily and puts more tcmptatioDS on 
the way of parents. The Lghily burdened arc able to taste the new inteicsa 
and pleasures, the would-be parents are faced with the dilcmoia of ahstineoce 
or TT^iniminng thoT burdens The sacnficcs entailed by parenthood are thus 
further cmphasiied by ooatnut,'* 


Where parents arc straining every effort m social dimhm g ox m 
achievement of nnrcasooablc material axnbi&ons:, children are usually in 
the way Where the standard of hving regarded as a prcrequixrte for 
commencing mamed life is raised too high, the btrth of children is 
postponed. When infla ted standard of hving, which restless atnhi' 
non never aliotvi to alow down to meet the income, is raised con- 
tinually after mamage, it bungs about a auidition in which the date 
of the amval of postponed babies u forced constantly to compete with 
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ncu luNunc*: E\cn ni the miner nf ol)-;ictr)cil enre nnny people tend 
to Inc hrvond ilicir meins Instcid of rcnsonaldv cood mcdic.il services 
for in ordinal \ nnconijihcatcd hirih they must have the city’s most 
c\pcnsi\c ohstctncnn ilonc nith special nursc-s Instead of a hospital 
hed in 1 '^imll two or four-hed imtcrnitN section ihcv must engage an 
expensive prmte room, ill this \cry often in order to “keep up with 
the Jonc'^t.s ’’ Ikcainc the social picemaker, “Mrs Jones," plans on 
sendinc her children throuch college, her less prosperous imitator de- 
cides at once that she can in\c only is many cliildrcn as can be sent 
through college And so the whirl of social compctiiion goes on and on 
with children hccnmim: fewer and fewer, cspccialK in those families 
where there is no ohicciisc moral code to dictate ajiproprnte conduct 
in such 1 situation What America seems to need is a redefinition of 
“success" in which 11 v ill he clear that the deejaer test of life is not 
economic '’chicscmcni but what )ou can do without and still be a 
real person 

In one large group of urban dwellers we find an apparent contradic- 
tion to what has )usi been siicl concerning rural and urban birth-rate 
tendencies, for the unskilled laborers of the city still show' a birth rate 
which compares rather fasorably with that of the farm Yet a closer 
analysis would seem to indicate that some of the same forces w'hich 
keep social ambition within reasonable bounds in the country serve 
likew'ise to stabilize the ambitions and consequently the birth rate among 
the unskilled laborers of the city, many of w'hom arc immigrants or 
sons of immigrants Low pay, lack of education, and oftentimes a lan- 
guage or foreign accent which constitutes an additional social barrier 
hnve united to keep city laborers from coming into close social contact 
with w'hitc-collar groups and tlieir higher standards of living Perhaps 
dcbihtating housing and neighborhood conditions, plus the very futility 
of even attempting to raise their living standard while deprived of the 
bargaining power of organized labor, have induced them to accept their 
present status with little question 

In contrast to the unskilled laborer, the unorganized and poorly paid 
urban clerical workers, who for the most part have very small famihes, 
are outstanding examples of the effects of what we have just described 
as “unregulated ambition ” Unlike the unskilled laboring group, clerical 
workers are constantly thrown in close contact with employers and 
their higher standards of hving On account of their more refined dress 
and manners, clerical workers are more apt to take advantage of the 
anonymity of city hfe than day laborers and so to try to hve in a manner 
which is beyond their means Social climbing is possible for them but 
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futile for the day laborer, and m their attempt to follow the new pace 
potential children arc acnficcd Should a liXc denre to hve beyond 
thar mcanj become common in the umkiUed working group ai it 
apparently has in Stockholm, where the laborers now have smaller 
families than the wealthy we may expect a much greater facing off in 
America t future population growth* With the radio and other forms of 
persuasive adverusmg invading the homes of our unskilled laborers, 
indications are that this group may soon learn to adopt the same rest 
less desire for a constantly advanciag semd^rd of Imng wiueb oow 
charactcnzcs many of the clerical and middle-class groups. 

It IS conceivable that our new immigration poLcy which has practi- 
calJy shut off immigration may have the unforeseen c0cct of slowing 
doivn striving for soaal position here. With the hundreds of thousarids 
of immigrants amvmg here annually to act as manual labo r ers m 
former times, an idea developed that uniUffcd labor was somewhat 
disgraceful for anyone except an immigrant or a Negro Since manual 
labor mutt go on it appears that the laboring class of the future must of 
necesaty remain rather stable. If we take a more wholesome and Chns- 
uan attitude imvards maQual labor and regard it as an honorable voca 
UOD, It should be possible to build up a working class which will be 
not only contented, self respecimg and even proud of its soaal position, 
but educated os welL Who knows but that a part of our present soaaJ 
unrest is due to die frustranon of the old American desire to *nse* 
above manual labor? To ccncinue to regard manual labor as a sign of 
failure, of a lade of ather ambiOon or ability will only contribtne to 
the formation of a discontented class which will be the ready prey of 
revolutionary movements. A more sensible attitude towards bbor 
combined with the granting of reasonable soaal prrviiegca to a person 
whaber he u yfiat-siocktDgtA or yiW:-dtiDi£ie4, -vrik tsin. m’ach of out 
strained soaal striving with its accompanying broken hearts and dc 
plcted families. 

If the willing acceptance of the idea of a raihcr permanent laboring 
flair on the part of some people u csaeutial to future family welfare 
in America, jo likewise is the abandonment by others of the idea that 
our ttxallcd "upper classes” have any claim to permanency or special 
pnvil^c. Too often it has been assumed m our employer-employee 
disputes that the existing returns of capital are forever fixed by some 
inexorable law of ecopomics, so that a greater return to labor must be 
soi^ht from increased prices to the consumer or from some other 
source. “America t sixty families** must not complain if the govern 
ment, which by itt negligence m an age ckmmutcd by rugged indivldo- 
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alism allowed them to amass an inequitable share of wealth, decides to 
curb their financial dynasty through social legislation in this age when 
human rights are bemg given greater consideration With fewer at the 
top engaged chiefly in conspicuous consumption, there will be less m- 
centive for the middle classes to strive to amass luxuries at the expense 
of wholesome family life With a better distribution of wealth, more 
people may be taught to live according to standards of bemg rather 
than standards of pecumary prestige 

2 “agencies of financial embarrassment” 

A considerable part of the blame for the ever-increasing levies on the 
household treasury may be laid at the door of what Dr Walter A Maier 
has called the “agencies of financial embarrassment,” namely, unscrupu- 
lous salesmanship, mstallment buying, and loan sharks Whereas the 
small townsman of a generation ago merely had to be on guard against 
the “Saturday night faker” and other occasional unscrupulous itinerant 
salesmen, the city dweller of today must stand off this type daily at the 
front door, read around him in the advertisements of his newspaper and 
magazine, and try to dial around his blasts on the parlor radio 
Making use of practical psychology, the suave modern advertiser is 
difficult to cope with Newspapers and now the radio, dependent upon 
his advertisements for their chief source of mcome, are reluctant to 
expose his fakery, nor does education m school or college dare speak out 
very boldly agamst his deceits Meanwhile, purchasing has become a 
much more complex process than it was a few generations ago, when 
cloth was purchased by the yard for clothmg and food and drug supphes 
were hmited to a few staples While impartial consumers’ purchasmg 
gmdes along with books hke 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs have opened the 
eyes of many people to some of the frauds of modern salesmanship in 
recent years, such people constitute only a small and probably the least 
mjured proportion of the purchasing public Until pubhc opimon can 
be so aroused that legal measures to regulate advertising and salesman- 
ship m the interests of the average untrained purchaser can be passed 
over the heads of corrupt legislators, who attempt to divert attention 
from the mam issue by talkmg of the “freedom of the press,” htde 
practical rehef can be looked for in this field 
Installment buying is a second “agency of finanaal embarrassment” 
which has added needlessly to family expenses and m many instances 
contributed another handicap to happy married life Enticed by the 

Walter A Maier, For Better Not for Worse (Concordia Publishing House, Sl Louis, 
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appeal* of “easy credit** and a small down payment and a ImJe a 
month,” thouiands of ncwly\vc£h have entered upon mamed life with 
the hmband * salary mortgaged for many years to come without the 
shghtcst idea as to how their dchu shall be paid Starting out without 
adequate previous savings, all at once they ic^ to purchase many of the 
luxuncf and advantage* which their parents accumulated over a life 
dmc. This spending spree is encouraged by salesmen, who realize what 
the ncwlyw^ rcahzc but scldom—that the goods purchased will be paid 
for at a pnee from 6 to i6 per cent more than that cstahluhcd for those 
who pay cailu Furthermore, installment plan purchasers are seldom 
aware that the law is all on the side of the vendor m these purchases. 
For instance, should they fail to make the last few payments on their 
home furnishings, usually the enure fumuhings can be away from 
them Sometime* an installment house will trap an unsuspecting family 
)ust before the final payment has been made upon household furnishings 
by the device of inducing them to make an addinonal purchase with 
the flattering suggetuon that "a new contract will not be necessary" 
Since the new items ore added to the old contract, the entire funushingi 
can be seized if payments are not kept up on the recent purchase. 

The other "agency of financial embarrassment," the usunous tmalk 
loan business, has been mentioned already and the aedit union sng 
gested as an antidote. Urging forbearance, fortitude, and resistance to 
the capnaous dictates of oommeroaiizcd fashion, especially during the 
decade which follow* twenty five, sometimes called the "age of ac 
cumulation,** Professor Maier concludes with this homely advice to 
newlyweds 

The kecp-Dp-with-the-naghbor« complex mu*t Tanuh if we tre to return 
to healthy hemae nonsmlcy The young mttron whose eyes Im^ on the 
wraps of mink and the fuUomc wardrobe of others m ba loasl *ct 
lesm to resign herself to the lower Icvd of fur-tmnnied tailored doth. Toe 
famil y acfoss the street may hamib the chills of Fdbruary monungi by 
the magic of the tbennostat but if the family podceibook cannot Ik stretched 
to provide the comhnts of iclf-fegultung qrstcmi of heating we most accejX 
the anthracite with the attendant furnace ctiorc*, not m a sjant of renguation 
Of protot, but with an unperturbed optimmn that gratefully rccoginics how 
nnidi more senom the ntuation might be.** 

Father Edward Roberts Moore likewise gives a hst of unnecessary 
thing* which newlyweds ihould avoid, in ipite of the appeal of streetcar 
placards, newspapers, billboards, and radio*, which a ttem pt to make 
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tlic possession of these much-advertised products a mark of social sanc- 
tion False standards arc set up in this way, writes Father Moore, “stand- 
ards of possession, not of being, standards tliat arc artificial and mis- 
leading — standards, all too often, that arc incompatible with any but 
a small family ” A perusal of the pictures in advertisements of auto- 
mobiles and other widely advertised products would suggest that the 
two-child family is regarded now as the American ideal Yet demog- 
raphers agree that such a family will not maintain even a stationary 
population W S Thompson estimates that even with the existing low 
death rates, if every couple having children had about 2 6 children, we 
should only preserve a stationary population in America If the popula- 
tion is to continue to grow, however, more than three children will be 
necessary Many believe that, once reproduction habits have reduced 
population to the stationary level, it will be very difficult to prevent it 
from dropping far below diis level soon afterwards 
In the TwiUght of Parenthood Dr Enid Charles shows how our 
present scheme of social fife actually promotes small families Similarly, 
Dr Louis I Dublin writes “The very organization of society today 
carries widi it the potentiality of its own undoing Our social and eco- 
nomic set-up encourages depopulation by putting a premium on sterility, 
partial or complete The glorification of self-advancement as a mam 
objective of life throws into eclipse other loyalties such as those to the 
family and the nation ” 


3 SUGGESTED REMEDIES 

Many remedies have been suggested to meet the evils of excessive 
spending The development in our cities of the old-fashioned neighborly 
spirit, m which intimate knowledge of each other’s affairs discourages 
“bluffing,” if It could be brought about, might help Keeping stricdy 
to a sensible family budget would no doubt be a great aid in many 
cases A social-justice program which will cut down the disproportionate 
profits now accruing to the more prosperous would probably help to 
discourage much “conspicuous consumption ” If our pubhc schools 
dared to teach young people and through them their parents how to 
pierce the smokescreen of salesmanship so as to make intelligent pur- 
chases, they could be helpful too But fundamentally this whole situation 
seems to be a moral and religious problem It calls for a new and aroused 

^^The Case Against Birth Control (The Century Co, New York, 1931), page 160 

20 Op cit , page 444 

21 The Population Problem and World Depression (pamphlet) (Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, New York, 1936), page 30 
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*odal monibty bajcd upon pe«onal virtue* Posubly the rcccor penod 
of bewildered ipcndmg is only a temporary one in American life and a* 
a result of depression ccpencncc* u m be succeeded by a return to 
common sense. No doubt the editor of Ave Mona had confidence m the 
fundamental idcaU of young people, at least, when, m commenting 
upon the recent observation of Dean Virginia Gildcrslccvc of Barnard 
College (“Young ivomcn today want lo be mamed, have bahica, and 
a home, and to make a good job of doing it") he added 

All normal foong men and women have lofty ideals until oar grown-up 
population begins putting ideas into ihcir heads. Even then they do not lose 
those ideals, but submerge them for a tune to be munteted occanooaliy and 
sighed over dunng those saner periods when the better side of nature has 
had a chance to come to the surface- AH normal young men and women, we 
repeat, have decent mitinets but when a thousand selftsh sales organizations 
bc^n to fill their beads with foolish ideas on what they call bang bcautifcl 
and having a “good tune," and pamculirly when these efioro arc lupjdc 
mented by the allurements of theatre and pr e ss our bcwildeied young peo- 
ple have a difScult time keeping a balance " 

Many believe that the young men and vvotnen of today will hve withm 
their mean* m mamage if they arc taught to do *o by prec^ and ex 
ample. It li taid that the fault he* chiefly with their grown-up phi 
losopher* A neopaganiim which aancnoni a ten*® pursuit of personal 
pleomre and case and a coatempt for saenfice, under such ahibbokth* 
as "the right to happinca" and the desire 'to hvc one a own life," has 
paved the way for those agenoe* which cncoaragc an exaggerated 
standard of hviog and it* consequent manta! unhappmess and stcnlicy 
Some sort of "organized encouragement" i» needed to itrengthen parent* 
and future parent* in the fight against false philosophies. We do not 
need a demographer to tell u* that a loacty m which ungovemed sdfish- 
neu is the keynote cannot survive. Nor should it be necessary to em- 
phasize the obvious remedy for thi* modem wcakncn, namely a return 
to Chnstianity How diff erent modem society would be if, for example, 
a larger number of Cathohe* followed the admonition given m the 
following commentary on the inlcs of the Third Order of St. Francis, 
a rchgiou* order recommended rcccndy by Pope Piu* XI for men and 
women, both married and single, living m the world 

In all things let the manben of the Third Order avoid of 

and style, observing the golden mean suited to each one s statioo m life. Tm 
purpose of this point of the Rule ii to counteract the spmt of the wood 
tvance, greed, vanity to foster the spint of contxatzaeat with oaet moea 
m life* not to live beyond one s roestis, not to try to keep up with the Joneses. 

mVoIob* a 6 Oadba a, 1957 p»»e 44® 
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It inculcates the principle of moderation and simplicity, which in turn beget 
satisfaction and happiness 

Perhaps what is needed most right now is some such organization in 
which those who arc now fighting alone against the tendency toward 
an infiatcd standard of living in their personal and family lives can 
gather together and find mutual aid and support It is difficult for the 
individual to fight against this modern philosophy alone It is against 
the modern success ideal “based on the love of money for its own sake 
bc)ond reasonable need” that Father Paul Hanly Furfey protests so 
vigorously while advocating the return to a truly Christian society, in 
his recent Three Theories of Society-^ 
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CHAPTER IX 


EFFECT OF LOW WAGES AND WOMEN’S WAGES 
ON POPULATION GROWTH 

The adequacy of ihc wages paid to die male breadwinner is generally 
believed to have some relationship to die size of his family, likewise, 
die employment of his wife is supposed to affect population growth 
This employment of wives and of women generally may be regarded 
as a symbol of a broad tendency to give greater freedom to women 
In this chapter we shall consider population growlli as affected by (i) 
low wages and (2) greater freedom for women 

I Low Wages and the Birth Rate 

It IS a well-known fact that in the low wage groups there is a high 
inverse ratio between wages and the infant mortality rate In a senes 
of studies made in different cities by the Children’s Bureau a few years 
ago, It was found diat the infant mortality rate per 1,000 hve births 
varied from 167 when the father’s annual income was under $450 to 
only 59 when this income was $1,250 or over Other studies have shown 
that, if mothers are employed during pregnancy, the infant mortality 
rate is higher than in the case of unemployed mothers The same corre- 
lation has been established when mothers are employed during the in- 
fant’s first year of life Independent of their other effects, therefore, low 
wages cause population shrinkage in so far as they contribute rather 
directly to raising the infant mortality rate 
Except for the undisputed facts just seen, the relationship between 
low wages and our dechmng birth rate is not always what one would 
expect to find Whereas many people who practice birth control allege 
that they are impelled to do so for economic reasons, statistics taken in 
the aggregate do not seem to indicate that low wages are an important 
cause of birth control. The birth-rate figures seem to indicate that the 
practice of birth control actually decreases as we approach the low- 
income group, a fact which neo-Malthusians constantly lament Studies 
made in five representative aties mdicate that m 1929 married women 
with incomes of less than $1,200 had more children than those who 
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enjoyed a family income o{ or more. It \s common knowledge 
that the wealthy have fewer cb tldrcn than tho*c in imddle-daa arcum 
itaoccs. What, then, i« to be raid of the “economic" argument for birth 
control? One answer would teem to be that m a great many case* where 
this motive It alleged an attempt to live on a higher ttand^d of hving 
than the given Nvage reasonably permit^ rather than a low wage, it the 
bane cause of finanaal distress. In other words, m such eases u u ooc 
a case of the “economic" but of the “inflated standard of living" ausc 
of birth control, already coosideTed herc- 

It would be ndiculoui, however, to attempt to deny the economic 
argument altogether, merely by aong the cold Katisncal cortclanon 
between wages and the number of chiidrea. It must be admitted that 
there arc a great many people outside the low wage group who arc 
underpaid Nor m a country as blessed with natural resourocs as our 
own, can they be blamed for dcsmng to live on a higher plane than 
tbar present wages permit. No doubt propomonatcly low wages arc 
a faaor in the postponement of childx^ m many lower middlc-chus 
marriages. 

Under our present Amcncan “go it alone" poBcy young raamed 
couples are usually forced to start tbeir mamed life without bene fit 
of dowry or any adequate recogtuoon of their new status other m onr 
syttem of wage payment or through tax cxcmpnoni. Meanwhile the? 
must pay for wedding clotbct, a honeymoon trip and the furnishing of 
a new home, the total expense of which usually far exceeds the amount 
of thor previous savmgi, and must also meet the cunent added costs of 
living Is u any wonder then, that lo many young wives of white 
collar workers find it necessary to postpone childbearing and to seek 
outside employment for a period m order to supplement their hus- 


bands pay envelopes? 

As we have already seen in studying the cficct* of an inflated stand- 
ard of hving a number of factors must be considered in attempting to 
understand why a high birth rate suU accompanies a low wage in the 
present unskilled laboring group m the United States. First of all, it 
was pointed out, a very Wgc proportion of our un s ki l l ed laboren arc 
m the recent immigrant group As members of the latest group of im- 
migrants, they hke their various predecessors, have had to accept in 
turn the lowest steps of the economic ladder The majority of 
people from European farms where the hmb rate 

speaking a language odicr than En^ish, they tended to 
gether in socially isolated areas of our aocs, a condiuon which bclf^ 
to perperuate their European habits and tradiGons. Cut off geograpi Y 
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and soaally jErom associauon with older groups, they had relatively 
httle contact with a higher standard o£ hving and httle desire to rise on 
the social ladder With additional immigration cut off soon after their 
arrival, they were, unhke their predecessors, unable to profit by bemg 
able to move up to a better job with the arrival of newer immigrants 
As a result of all of these conditions, it happened that, just about the 
tune when extensive studies were bemg made of class differences m fer- 
tihty a few years ago, we found a large group of manual workers whose 
standard of hving had not risen as rapidly as that of the better-educated 
higher-mcome classes Of these manual laborers as a group it could be 
said that their European customs, interests, habits, and attitudes had 
undergone comparatively httle change These factors, it is beheved, 
rather than any inherent biological correlation between low wages and 
fertihty, as some of the population maturity “laws” would have it, ex- 
plain the birth rate m our present laboring class 

I. RELIGION, WAGES, MORTALITY, AND THE BIRTH RATE 

Religion and the Birth Rate 

One hesitates to speculate as to just how far rehgion enters mto the 
mterlockmg class characteristics of our present laboring group so as to 
affect the birth rate Certainly the proportion that comes from Cathohc 
countries is larger than it was in most immigrant groups at earher 
periods of American history, and studies conducted since 1930 m eight 
large American aties indicate that, class for class, Cathohcs are more 
fertile than Protestants ^ An Enghsh study based upon the annual ratio 
between births and marriages from 1922 to 1935 showed that in each of 
these years the Cathohc ratio exceeded the national ratio, the ratios m 
1935 bemg 2 39 and i 71 ^ On the other hand, birth-control advocates 
boast periodically of the large number of Cathohcs who patromze their 
chmcs, as an indication that contraceptives are used as widely by 
Cathohcs as by non-Cathohcs At least three factors should make us 
hesitate m accepting the statistics offered on this point first, the pub- 
haty and propaganda value m making such unchecked claims, second, 
the fact that many Cathohcs have probably been misled as to the pur- 
pose of the chnic, where such titles as “matermty chmc” and “mothers’ 
health center” or similar inoffensive descriptions are used, or have as- 
sumed that information which is not contrary to Cathohc teachmg 
might be available there, third, the fact that social agenaes have some- 

1 The Annals, Volume i88, November, 1936, pages 32-33 
^The Tablet (London), Volume 171, Januar>’ 22, 1938, page 104 
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times required ihar dicnu to report to such chmci. Thou^ it u im- 
fortunaicly true that some CatKobca have succumbed to the temptanou 
to use contraceptive methods, there » a strong hichbood that many 
hsted as Cathohes In the binh-conirol clinic reports are nominal Cath- 
olics at best. With the great mafonty c( Catholics reading in the laigc 
atics where these dima arc center^ it is only natural that some of 
both types of Catholics should be found on the rlmte registers. A re 
cent article in The Ladies Home JoumaJ which purported to give a 
cross section of the opimons of Andean women, based upon a sample 
survey, stated that 51 per cent of the Catholic women mtemewed fa- 
vored birth control However, the wnier failed to mdicatc what kind 
of ‘liirth control," natural or aroHoal, was favored and how many 
Catholic women were mtcrvicwcd, both very eiitntial points if the 
survey was to be of any value. One can easily appreciate the news 
value of stones which seem to indicate that the Church s tcachmg on 
arafioal birth control means nothmg to Catholics however, such 
stones do not seem to be based upon the truth. 

Fertility 0/ Famihes on Relief 

At this point a word should be said about a rather wide^read mis- 
understanding concerning one alleged eHea of the recent depression 
upon fcTuUty la 1934 two studies showed that famines on relief were 
having more children than famihes of roughly comparable groups not 
on rebef. Commg at a time when loud complaints were being made 
about the rate of taranoo, and when the governments rebef program 
was under the fire of its pobucal opponcnti, these studies were given 
widespread pubbaty by various int ere s ts . The sbghtly mcrcaicd birth 
rate of 1934 was due, some cnucs said, to tbc governments “fooUsh" 
rebef pobey Despite the care which the authors of these studies had 
taken to avoid having people draw such a false conclusion, others passed 
on tbc impression to the general reading public that families accepted 
for rebef immediately began to have more children. 

As might have birth-control advocates seized upon 

this opportumty to urge that contracqitjve cducatiofl be made i part of 
the govcrmnciit s relief program. Some went further and suggested that 
jX might be necessary to sterilize these “upgratcful* rcapients of public 
aid. As a matter of fact, as Stoufier Sydenstnker, and Perrott pomted 
out m their studies, what had actually happened was that the ferubty 
of relief famihes had simply remained high after government aid 
was granted to them. Causal sequence ran from high fcrtibty and un 
employment to the need for rather than from pubbe relief to 
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increased fertility As to the increased birth rate of 1934, this was prob- 
ably the result of die slight rise in the marriage rate in 1933 ^ 

The Buth Rate and hi f ant Mortality 

Several other misleading ideas have been fostered in recent birth- 
control propaganda One of these is that statistics prove that a high 
infant mortahty rate necessarily accompanies a high birth rate. By using 
this statement as an argument for teaching those among the poor who 
have large families to practice contraception, neo-Malthusians are able 
to pose as humanitarians As a matter of fact, one could argue just as 
logically that a high birth rate causes a low infant mortality rate, as 
far as staustics alone are concerned It could be shown, for instance, 
that Norway has a higher birth rate and a lower infant mortahty rate 
than Its neighbor Sweden The real causes of a high infant mortahty 
rate arc usually those things which are commonly associated with pov- 
erty — ^lack of proper prenatal and obstetrical care, improper nourish- 
ment, unsanitary housing conditions, and ignorance of hygiene — rather 
than frequent births apart from these factors A true humanitarian 
would strive to remedy these things, by working to bring about a hving 
wage and better housing and hygiemc conditions for these farmhes, 
radier than to scold these unfortunate people for having children The 
following case, giving the experience of a young wife in moderate cir- 
cumstances going to the chnic of a voluntary hospital to apply for 
maternity care, illustrates a sad but common situation among those of 
limited means, one which could be remedied quickly if neo-Malthusian 
humanitarians joined m the fight for social justice instead of working 
against it 

This young woman has $30 in her pocket The clerk says, “Our pnee is $70 
Pay the $30 now, $15 a month for the next two months, and $10 for the last 
month, and you will have paid your $70 before you are admitted ” “I can’t 
save that much money,” the woman says timidly “No reduction in price,” 
says the clerk The woman hesitates “You can see the doctor and talk to him 
if you are not satisfied ” The patient goes into the chnic and waits an hour 
and a half When she finally sees the doctor she says, “I haven’t enough money 
to pay for my confinement ” The doctor looks distressed “Please don’t talk 
money matters with me This must be taken care of at the front desk ” The 
woman hurries from the dime She wiU have to go to a free institution She 
has always paid her way 

Come with me now to a public hospital Here comes that same woman Yes, 
she IS eligible “Just sit over there ” One o’clock Two o’clock Three o’clock 
She IS called and put up on the table The doctor is friendly but weary “You 
come back next week and we will give you a good examination Brmg a 

® The Annals. Volume i88, November, 1936, pages 34-35 
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r men with you We had lao patiests here tod^ jo we q q t raVg tlyrn 
He pati her 00 the arm She goes home. the go back there ncn 
week? As yet, nothing has been done for her She hat jmt humed 
through the busmen end of it. This not havmg mooCT u a big problcml 
Petnam there u a doctor m the na^borhood who will not charge too 
much? She talks it all over with her huwand. Yes, a private doctor would be 
bcst> So a day or two later we hod her in the office of a d *‘>r around the 
corocr who a little obstetnes now and then. He will come for $30 'No 
examination is necessary do all that when you re m labor Call me when 
you re in labor You can have a vuiting nurse after the baby comca,” 

That night this young woman and her husband once more read the buQc 
tin sent out by the medial soaciy which says “Every woman needs a com- 
plete examination early m pregnancy regular and Erequent ciaminatioas 
thereafter with unnalysis and blood-pressure readings, and a Wassermann 
test Cady in pregnancy to make sure the baby has tl^ benefit of every safe 
guard- * 

It u rather easy to see why a higher mfant mortality rate should oc 
cur among motbers situated like the one m the case above— to say 
nothing of the pbght of those who have to rely upon midwive* because 
they cannot aHord a doctor— than among those who arc finanaally 
better off. But iin c the remedy obvious to a true humapuanan who is 
not unwilling to attack the many problems involved? 

There are two opposite and cquaUy antisocial viewpomtt which tend 
to confuse die real urue in cases hke that of the ptospesaivc mother jast 
described. First, there arc the socially ignorant who b^ttk this mother s 
scardi for modem prenatal, obstetrical, and postnatal care on the plea 
that u cost Uttle or nothing to have a baby a generation or so ago 
Those who respect this argument evidently arc unaware of the advance 
in modem obstetrical knowledge, which has crea te d services which 
parents ‘’did not need to purdiasc a generation ago” sunplv because 
the need of this care was not known until very recently Likewise, the 
advocates of this argument forget the very high infant mortality rate 
of those days. The second anosoaal viewpoint is that of the nco- 
Makhunan who appreciating die need of this new care and urging it 
upon prospective mothers, tells them at the same time to have fewer 
children so as to be able to pay for their care. In other words, the 
neo-Malthusian, rccognmng the grearer cost of bang a parent today 
makes no effort to inrr«tf the income of parents. He prefers apparently 
to have the present maldistnbotion of wealth continue, but pretends to 
be a humanitarian by urging thtwe parents whci art not yet “in on the 
cot" to consider children as luxuries they onnot afford. 

4 Hekfl Ovttn, “Mittrimy Cue Tbc Hitaan Eide. TA# CiSJ (CtSdren ■ Banta) 
Vdnme a, 1937 injt 
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The Birth Rate and Maternal Moitahty 

Very similar is the “humanitarian” argument for the use of con- 
traceptives, based upon the assertion that there is a higher maternal 
mortality among mothers of large families because of lack of adequate 
“spacing” between births In this instance again the statistics offered as 
evidence must be analyzed very carefully, for some studies might be 
cited to “prove” that prolific childbearing is a cause of maternal lon- 
gevity Getung down to the facts, we find several factors which must 
be considered in evaluating this statistical information First of all, it 
must be admitted tliat there is a certain amount of danger attached to 
each childbirdi, which is one reason why the world has always revered 
motherhood On the other hand, many mothers of very large famihes 
have been long-lived chiefly because they had very strong constitutions 
to start with Eliminating the variables which are most deceptive in 
statisucs of this sort, we find that the chief causes of maternal mortality 
among mothers who have children in rapid succession are approxi- 
mately the same as those which bring about most infant mortahty, that 
IS, lack of prenatal and obstetrical care and lack of knowledge of sam- 
tation and hygiene, especially when these things are lacking to a mother 
who is in a run-down condition because of improper nourishment 
Most experienced physicians say that there is no reason why several 
close births should endanger a healthy mother Therefore, we should 
be on guard against the propaganda stunt of the newest phase of the 
birth-control campaign, which, recognizing the fact that the overpopu- 
lation argument is no longer vahd, has commenced to emphasize what 
it calls “planned parenthood” instead In advocating fewer children 
for the “lower classes” under die camouflage of “planned parenthood,” 
the Malthusian aristocrats are merely changing the emphasis m their 
advertising copy In this appeal for “planned parenthood” the innocent 
public is frequendy presented with a “horrible example” case history of 
a sick mother and her weak children, all this, it is said, because of lack 
of contraceptive knowledge If we study the background of those who 
are putting out such propaganda, we often find that this is just an- 
other “humanitarian” gesture of economic royalists who wish the under- 
paid to keep down the size of their famihes so as to remain contented 
with their present wages Cathohes say, increase the family wage, m 
addition, teach mothers that a reasonable interval between births tvill 
usually be taken care of by nature if the mother resorts exclusively to 
breast feeding most of the first year, and finally, pomt out that m the 
great majority of cases proper spacing can be achieved by the apphea- 
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Uon of the lo-callcd “rhythm theory" In hu recent CaUckttm on Birth 
Control Buhop John F Noll made the Unt point clear m hu answer to 
the (^uestioUf “Has the Cathohe Church an offioal position in relation 
to the spacing of children?” He said “Yes, it pecmiry parents to settle 
that matter in their own minds provided, through mutual agreemoit, 
they will abstain from the use of char mantal rights durmg the frmtr 
penod*"® 


Birth Control and Unemployment 

A final nco-Malthusian miccpfcsentation, the most superficial though 
sometimes the most misleading of all their arguments, is that which 
asserts that unemployment is due to the failure to practice birth controL 
Chesterton brought out the brutality of this argument when he com- 
pared It to a fictitious situation m which soacty had more boys than 
hats. The nco-Malthuaans argue, he said, that we should cut off the 
heads of some the boys, rather than do the obvious thing by making 
more hats. In the background of this neo-Malchi,ican argument we sec 
again the same charaacnsoc upper-class motive to protea the sutsu 
quo which has been so generous to u. Consequently reorganizaUon of 
our economic system, which would provide <»aal justice as well as 
more jobs for the unemployed but smaller profits at the top, does not 
appeal to average nco-Malthusians Dr Kuczynski recently acc u se d 
them of gross stupidity m attemptmg to make use of the present unem- 
ployment situation as an argument for birth control, pointing out that 
be knows of no better way to macasc unemployment for the next fif 
teen years than by Urge scale birth restnenon- As oplaincd clscwbcrc, 
unemployment is a complex economic problem and not, smelly speak 
mg, a populanon problem at alk 

It IS against the best interests of the larger loaal group to subjea 
other the children or the parents m the presoat Urge-family working 
rlaq group to unnecessary hardships through low wage*. We have al 
ready considered the effea of such wages in increasing the infant mor 
tality rate. From our study of the effects of poverty we know that, while 
low wages sometimes bnng out sterling qualities of character more 
often in mcxlcm soaety they result in unwholesome health and environ- 
mental conditions which iibcartcn and defeat those who would rue 
above thar influence. At any rate, laboring-class fanuhes slwuld not be 
forced to try to develop character ogamst the ceniblc odds brought 
about by low wages, which arc due for the most part to social injustice. 

*A CstfcMsm tm BrtA CcMini (pam;*!rt) (Oar Saad*y Vlatw Profc HaeMstuo. 
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Nor should the slightly higher-salaried white-collar workers be re- 
stricted to small families partly tlirough similar injustice 

2 BIRTH CONTROL VS SOCIAL JUSTICE 

In the interest of the large-family working-class group, as well as of 
the almost equally underpaid lower middle classes, social justice is a 
crying need Though this topic has been developed elsewhere, it might 
be pointed out here again that in our opinion the neo-Malthusian group 
has been one of the greatest obstacles to the achievement of this objec- 
uve First of all, the advocates of birth control have made no effort to 
bring about an increase in the wages of the underpaid, or to improve 
housing, recreational, and other living conditions Their sole objective 
has been to get the underpaid to reduce the size of their famihes by the 
use of contraceptives In doing this they have diverted attention from 
what IS the true need, social justice, by creating the false impression 
that the underpaid are chiefly to blame for their present unhappy eco- 
nomic condition By emphasizing the alleged need of family shrinkage, 
the neo-Mallhusians have thrown a “smokescreen” around existing 
social injusuce, as if to prevent the underpaid from seeing the true cause 
of their plight, lest perhaps they should take the necessary means to 
correct iL 


Catholic Social Teachings Eclipsed 

In the writers’ opinion, the neo-Malthusians have also retarded the 
progress of social justice by diverting the attention of Cathohe leaders 
from the social teachings of Pope Leo XIII In order to understand this 
charge we must recall briefly the history of the recent so-called social en- 
cyclicals In 1891 Pope Leo XIII wrote an epoch-making message to the 
entire Cathohe world, condemmng the evils of the laissez-faire economic 
social order created by the Industrial Revolution, and demanding drastic 
reforms, with justice rather than charity to the workers as the mam 
objective In doing this he gave sanction as well as added pubhaty to 
the condemnation of industrial evils already made by Bishop von Ketteler 
in Germany and by other Cathohes elsewhere long before the sociahsts 
and communists began their agitation If the attention of Cathohe leaders 
had not been diverted rather suddenly from the demand for a hvmg 
wage and other economic reforms urged by Pope Leo XIII, social in- 
justices could hardly have continued as long as they have with so htde 
change in this and in other mdustriahzed countries 

The authors beheve that the birth-control propaganda, which began 
to get under way in most mdustriahzed countries just about the same 
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ume M Lcoi message was announced, had the effect o£ retarding 
greatly any wdespread apprcaatioii of the importance of the foaal 
teachings of the Church- Nor is it any wonder the attention of 
Catholic leaders ^vas diverted temporarily from these Christian eco- 
nomic objectives when we recall that the advocates of contracepnon 
were ttnking at the very foundations of Christian morahty and through 
their propaganda were bringing about the collapse of one rttininan 
after another in the matter of contiaccption Against tVin powerful 
propaga nda the Catholic Church, as the **guartlian of the faith,” had to 
rc-etnphasi 2 c the basic Christian teaching that contraception was sinful. 
Naturally other Christian teachings had to suffer somewhat, by way 
of emphasis, while this "drive” was on. 

Nevertheless, it u consoling to recall thatnli through the period when 
the chief efforts of the Church were necessarily conceniratcd against 
the birth-control heresy there were always those, such as Monngnor 
John A. Ryan and Father Joseph Husskin S.J, m this country, who 
continued to work for social justice, as their books and tnagaime arti- 
cles of these years will show In a campaign such as that earned 
on by the birth-control group m which the appeal for unrcstrauied sex 
passions was organized against the self restraint taught by Chnsuanity 
It was difiiaih for Catholic leaders to tell just when it was wwe to relax 
somewhat m the attack on birth control, on the assumption that Cath- 
ohes were no longer m danger of acceptmg this heresy and to place 
gr eater emphasis upon efforts to achieve social justice. As tune went 
on here and there those who were in closest touch with economic con 
ditions gradually began to urge that the Ume had now come to place 
mote emphasis upon the social teachings of the Church. For example, 
m an imaginary "Letter to Leo XHl” wnltcn at the start of the present 
decade, Mary Gordon after recalling hu teachings on social justice, 
went on to say to Leo 

Tell me Your Holiness, vhy do we not hear more sermons shoot thc« 
things? Why Holy Father do not our splendid pnesa fGod bias them 
and send us many more of them) begm a CrujMdf far a living wage for toe 
working man? 

If they peeached yours effccavtJy would they not be removing the o cc as i oc 
of «in for many who are (miyhap) now duregardm^ your Succatw t Eoct 
f bi^l on Chnsdan Marmge on acaianl of strained arcumstancer dinegonJ* 
jng It and straying away from Holy Communion when every Csthoheknews 

the Hdy Communion is to the soul what bread and meat u to the body ? 

Why Holy Father do we see our bookr»ia filled with pamphlets oo Birth 

Control," “Race Smadc," and copKS of "On Chruuan Mamage"? There is 
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not 1 single copy o£ your wonderful “On Labor,” neither is there a pamphlet 
on same " 

Similarly, a short time before, a prominent English Jesuit suggested 
that die time had come at last for a change in emphasis, and that every 
priest should preach at least two sermons on social jusace to each one 
on birdi control 

Catholic Social Teachings Rc-emphasized 

The official turning point in the matter of re-emphasizing Catholic 
social teaching came finally in 1931 In that year Pope Pius XI wrote a 
strong encyclical to the Catholic world in which he pointed out that 
the approaching fortieth anniversary of Leo’s encyclical should become 
an occasion for a concerted world-wide drive to achieve the long neg- 
lected objectives urged by Leo As a result of this new message, which 
went even further than Leo’s in indicting present social injustices and 
demanding economic reforms, the entire Cathohe world has become 
aflame suddenly widi a sincere interest in the achievement of social 
justice 

Since diis incident in 1931 many Catholics have commented upon 
what they erroneously call the “new” social teachings of the Church To 
some they seem “sociahstic” and out of place in a Cathohe pulpit But 
to those Catholics whose love of justice and fellow man had not been 
blunted by too much wealth and power, as well as to those who already 
knew of the older encyclical of Leo XIII, the voice of Christ was recog- 
nized through the encyclical of His vicar To Catholics already inter- 
ested in social reform the principles laid down by these two Popes pro- 
vided the needed light to guide their steps between the dark pit of 
communism and the false security of socialism The alleged “newness” 
of these teachings to so many Catholics today is due, we suggest again, 
to the unfortunate and diverting influence of the powerful neo-Malthu- 
sian propaganda 

It IS nothing new to point out that neo-Malthusians are not interested 
in the true welfare of the underpaid Malthus, the founder of this whole 
school of thought, was, as we have already seen, interested chiefly m 
the “upper classes ” Commenting upon Malthus’s attitude towards the 
poor, G C Heseltme has said “He held that they were wrong to seek 
to improve their condition by demanding better treatment from their 
employers, and forming trade umons to secure that end Their poverty 

® America, Volume 46, February 13, 1932, pages 456-457 
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guild alms pnmanly to be of service to people of moderate mean*. In 
odditJon to payments made to the guild by expectant mother*, wme 
umej fund* arc accumulated through pan*b social* a* well as by dona' 
uons. If a mother is unable to pay her full share to the fund, a pan*b 
credit union u usually able to advance loan* at low interest- 
Becaujc of thor umty and ability to maJee prompt payments from 
guild funds, the Matermty Guild* art able to make arrangement* with 
selected pbyticuns and Catholic hospital* whereby members will re 
ccive adequate care at a lower cost than they could if they acted *f 
individual* In one aty the guild is able to provide ten day* ordinary 
care in a hospital ward for $25 and a phytiaan s service* for $20. In an 
other aty complete services, iodudmg prenatal and postnatal care, are 
provided m a twohed ward for one wcA. at a total cost of 14a When i( 
IS recalled that the average charge for a nonchanty confinement ca*e in 
a large aty a estitnated at around $200, the importance of the Matermty 
Guild roovement to the urban wage-earner i* apparent. Until a family 
living wage IS paid on a larger scale, u. may prove to be the ideal stop- 
gap. It* very organuiacioa al»o suggests permanent educational poisi- 
biliDcs, such 0* that of building op a mo^e among motber* in order 
to resist the force* m modem life which attempt to belittle mother bood 
or to set up extravagant "style*'’ m obstetrical cart wludi go far beyond 
actual nce^ 


Conciunon 

A broad program of social justice^ the atUmment of which at thi* late 
date mean* the passage of conndcrable aoaal kgulauon i* onr most 
important need today in dealing with the low-wage evil a* it a^ca* 
the family In other word*, the Catholic fight against birth control miut 
be carried to tbe economic impcriaiist*. After pomnng out that what 
we need u “wealth control, not bifth control,” Father Igoanu* W" Cat, 
S J, goes on to say “Birth controller* look at the slums, the filth, the 
<£^ Kunedme* the enroe. They pas* over thi*. They arc not engaged in 
doing away with these. They would do away with the only bcaunful 
thing* m the slum*— children- What about doing away with the 

slums? What about an equitable dutributioa of wealth?”^* 

Soaal refenm very often come* dowly Soaal legisliuon »ccm» to be 
blocked at nearly every turn by legislator* or even jurist* whose eoo* 
nomic philosopy is Iwxter faxre A* each new progresnve law i* p<tv 
posed, big bimncM set* op an organized outcry that such a law wdl 

u Btrtk Cotnl B»rtk CntnIUrt ptrtmiom of Lope (panpUrt) 
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“nun the nation’s business” and shut its factories, and that the forces 
behind the bill are communist or fascist or, at any rate, trying to under- 
mine the Constitution Litde business usually echoes the cry Fmally, 
under the false cloak of patriotism, leagues to encourage the “American 
way” m business or to “uphold the Constitution” are formed, and the 
gulhble, aroused by misleading headlines and by form letters and radio 
appeals, are asked to write or wire their congressmen to stop this legis- 
lation which big business dishkes Every time busmess conditions pick 
up a bit, Congress is urged to “let things alone” and to “give us a 
breathing spell,” in other words, to fall back to the old latssez-fau e pol- 
icy The editor of America wrote recendy m contrasting the three chief 
tendencies in deahng with our grievances “The Christian way is that 
of cure, the Communist way is that of irritating the wounds, the Capi- 
tahst way is that of permitting them to fester ” Sometimes good 
Cathohcs— occasionally a leader — are misled by clever capitalistic prop- 
aganda such as that just mentioned, thus unwittingly becoming alhes 
of the forces against parenthood 

It is difficult for leadership in cither the White House or Congress 
to keep forging ahead against the constant and well-orgamzed opposi- 
tion of the manufacturers and commeraal groups Worst of all, per- 
haps, IS the reactionary press, which in many mstances seems to be 
endowed by big business to mislead the pubhc and to create a distrust 
of the leaders who are fighting for the common man At one time a 
newspaper reader could rely fairly well on the news columns if he dis- 
trusted his newspaper’s editorials Today, except for a few outstanding 
newspapers, the news is editoriahzed to fit the pohcy dictated by the 
business office of the paper Commenting upon the efforts of the big 
daily newspapers to prevent Congress from continuing its proposed 
plans for a better distribution of wealth, early in December, 1937, Fa- 
ther Raymond A McGowan of the National Cathohc Welfare Con- 
ference wrote in an article syndicated in the Cathohc press 

The open leaders in this particular period of reaction are the big daily news- 
papers For a good while not many have been on the side of the people Now 
still fewer are 

The two issues that seem to bother them most are the taxes on business and 
the labor movement They are themselves business enterprises trying to get 
and keep as much profit as possible They are also big employers It used to be 
said that these newspapers were tools of their advertisers That was never as 
common as it was charged But now they are definitely lined up in accord with 
the demands of their own profits and their position as employer 

They do not speak, however, of their own speaal profits or even now of 
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thar own ipeoal jtatiis ai employer even if mme tame back they wire aam- 
momy arguing that it wai against the &calom of the pre*i for newsmen to 
wganize into muons. Now they arc speaking m more general tcmti of all 
ourmeti and all empioyen 

Michael WiUiaim commented upon this same prostitution of Amcncan 
30umalism m April 15^8 After pointing out the strange way m whidi 
our press ^ganged up" on leaders who were trying to secure passage 
of needed soaal legislation, he added that '‘the degree to which the 
great mass of the daily papers arc tiw propaganda mstruments of big 
business interests is nmv seen to be very great,** 

Until our legislators are made to rcabze that m qntc of the qiposi 
don forces, adequate soaal Icgislanon must be passed, and that an 
economic system founded upon injustice cannot long endure, Cathohci 
will have failed to perform their dunes as outlined for them by the 
“Soaal Action" Popes, Leo and Pms. To remain passive m the present 
crisis or what is perhaps worse, to cntiaxc those Catholics who arc 
demanding “action," on the true but untimely plea that "reform starts 
m the heart of the individual,'* is to adnm tbit nathcr ones heart nor 
one I head has been touched as yet by the sooal injustices heaped upon 
Chnsts poor 

If CiBATEX Fanmoir rot Wowik 

The start of what 11 spoken of as the “women s roovement" is usually 
traced back to the pubhcauoQ of Mary WoUstonccrah s Vindication of 
the Highu 0} Women m 1792. However it was the Industrial Rcvolu* 
Oon rather than the agitation of feminists which brought about the 
greatest change in the position of women The Industrial Rcvolii- 
tion, which took manufarJiinng out of the household, very often took 
women with it. It is laid that from two thirds to three fourths of the 
first factory workers were women. The eficcts of an mdepcndeni in 
Come were not long in asserting thcmsclvcL New rights for women 
were demanded and soon forthcoming in the fields of education poh 
tics, and law But the quest for mdcpcndcnce was not the motive which 
brought v/omcn into industry it was financial necessity the same need 
which keeps most women there today 

Most women go to work with the idea of leaving in a short omc 
m order to marry Consequently they usually seek positions which 
require httie or no apprcnoccsiup because they arc not particularly ^ 


MTikcfl frcci T/u CstMtc Trmenpt (Hinferd) Dawitbcr^ WJT 
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terested m future promotion Industry and trade have an ever-mcreas- 
ing proportion of such positions to offer, and women have been wel- 
comed to these bhnd-alley jobs Employers concerned with financial 
returns rather than with human values soon recognized the fact that 
women employees usually hesitated to join unions or to go out on strikes, 
so they hired women m place of men and paid them lower wages. To 
protect unorganized women against this injustice, minimum-wage laws 
were enacted, but until recendy blocked by courts which placed prop- 
erty rights above human rights Meanwhile, the number of women' 
workers increased While our female population sixteen years of age 
and over showed a fourfold increase between 1870 and 1930, there was 
a sixfold increase in the number of gainfully employed women m the 
same age group Although the increase m the percentage of employed 
women has been considerable, the increase m the number of married 
women gainfully employed has become quite alarming Today three out 
of ten married women are gainfully employed Smce 1900 the number 
of gainfully employed married women has quadrupled, while the total 
number of married women increased only by 23 per cent Without 
counting widows or the divorced, it may be said that over a fourth of all 
women working today are married, if those domg supplemental work 
are counted, the percentage of married women employed is even higher 
This migration of women into industry has played havoc with the 
birth rate Factories and stores, while encouraging married women to 
work, made no provision for the possibility that they might need some 
weeks of temporary release m order to bring children into the world 
As a result, potential babies began to compete with actual and necessary 
jobs Women might wish to remain at home and raise famihes, but, 
when fathers and husbands were often deprived of a living wage, chil- 
dren soon became a luxury which they could not afford It is said that 
the employment of women outside the home, particularly m factories 
and stores, has also contributed indirecdy to depopulation because of 
the pelvic disorders induced by employment which requires protracted 
standing James H S Bossard says that the strain of supporting the 
body IS transmitted to the hips under such conditions, because neither 
the bone nor the muscular structure of the female leg is as weU adapted 
to the standing positions as that of the male leg This results in a nar- 
rowing of the hips and a congestion of the organs enclosed by the hip 
bones, a condition which makes childbearing more difScult “This con- 
dition is likely to be especially prevalent because so many girls start to 
work when young Investigation shows that at least two out of five 
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mamcd women wEo were factory guU ate treated for pelvic duorderr 
before they are thirty " *• 


1 WHY WOVIEN WOWC 

Although tome women insist on doing gainful work outside the 
home even though they arc adequately supported by hwhandi or fa- 
thers, most women work because they have to. Nor 15 tbar need pm 
money They work because roust cat, clothe, and shelter them- 
selves. Though some arc partially but inadequately supported by others, 
many arc their oivn sole support. Some also support others. If less rhjn 
a hvmg wage u paid to the male breadwinner a condinon which un- 
fortunately 13 far from uncominon in the United States, women roust 
leave the home, as a rule, if they vnsh to supplement the family pay 
envebpe. With the making of clothes, the baking of bread, the prepara- 
tion of various other foods, and the laundering process taken over by 
industry there u litdc work with an economic value which a woman 
can do m her own home. Large-scale production took ova these 
women s home mdustnes, sellmg the finished product back to the home 
at a price, but not, in metst instances, adding that pnee to the husbatuTs 
pay envelope. Woman s chief economic role in the modem aty home 
IS often that of purchasing agent, and, if the family treatory is noallcr 
than a reasonable budget w^d demand, it is difficult for her to per 
form this economic hincuon in a helpful manner 
In commenting upon the pnoblcms created by women in industry, 
Father R. A. Mc^wan says that it u generally considered old-fashioacd 
nowadays to protest against so many working women* because roort 
of them need work and the enrploycn want them to worL Yet now 
be says, it begins to look as if the old-fashioned view might come to be 
the new-fashioned view While be upholds the ethical nght of a woman 
to work if she wishes, and prefers to see those who do not many enter 
pofiaons which will be better than the petty monotonous, stopgap jobs 
which BO man y hold at present, he beheves that a proper orgatuQOon 
of industry will onVe it unnecessary for so many women to work. 
Better wages to fathers and huAands will permit women to prepare 
for and fulfill more satufactonly tbar normal roles of mothers and 
homcmaten. “For our econotme system can be organlrcd pAtha 
McGowan savs, “so aj to need fewer workers and so as to pay all of 
those who work a decent living wage,** He says 

Uicd w p e ODlai oC' 
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Much of ilic problem of working women resohes itself into a question of 
how to sohe the general industrial problem and especially of how to obtain 
for all men in the United States at least a family living wage Nearly half of 
the men wage isorkcrs are not getting such a wage now If they did, few of 
ihcir wncs would attempt work outside of their home duties but would 
stay at home and take care of their homes and their children, — something 
that is not by any means a part-time job They would not send their children 
to the day-nurscr)', — that lesser cruelty which, in refuge from greater ones, 
gross inhumanity forces charitable persons to establish They would not 
leave them for the older children to care for They would not leave them to 
their own care 


2 MARRIAGE OR CAREER 

Although the majority of women workers have no choice m tins mat- 
ter, It must be admitted that there arc many married women who 
cannot offer a valid economic reason for remaining in business and 
neglecting normal home activities Often dns is due to an improper ap- 
prcciauon of the values of homemaking Unfortunately, some women, 
successful in business, have come to regard motlierhood and homemak- 
mg as insignificant and plebeian Others have said that the “monotony” 
of homemaking would bore them Both these attitudes indicate a failure 
to appreciate that it is not belittling the mental or moral qualities of 
women to say that successful motherhood is woman’s greatest career 
Such women as regard homemaking as monotonous frequently thus 
indicate a defect in dicir educational background Homemaking, es- 
pecially where it includes child-rearing, is a task which should be suffi- 
ciently interesting and challenging to any woman If she fails to find it 
so. It is usually because she knows too litde about it By way of analogy 
It might be pointed out that an anthropological museum is just a col- 
lection of dry fossils to many people, yet to a student who has had an 
opportunity to dip into anthropology it is most interestmg, and to the 
expert it is positively fascinating So with homemaking If young 
women are properly educated for this task, they will find that it can 
be most interesting It should not be difficult for honest education to 
lead women to this attitude What woman who has dipped into child 
psychology can say that the guiding of children’s mental and emotional 
development is not a full-time job? Psychologists are constantly em- 
phasizing the importance of training in the first few years of a child’s 
hfe The task of cooking has been raised to a science by the dietitian 
Here again the intelligent homemaker should find absorbing interests. 

Women m Industry (pamphlet) (National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washmgton, 
D C , no date), pages 29 and 30-31 (See also the pamphlet with the same title published 
by The Paulist Press, New York, 1938 ) 
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Nor should it be overlooked that the success o£ roost roamed inco u 
due in large roeasurc to the encouragement, m^iratioiv and home 
making dEacncy of thar wive*. 

In a recent article in Harpers Magazine Charlotte Murct, a mamed 
woman, raises the question whether the woman who avoids domesaaty 
in order to carve out a career for herself is to be envied False 
has been placed upon the "monotony” of homcmakmg she says, while 
the monotony of perpetually teaching or typewntrog has over 
looked. Finally, she points out that housekeepmg gives a woman many 
more opportumues for "self-ejqiression'’ than u generally realised Even 
though many of the former household duties have been taken over 
by outside agenacs, there still nanam "the thousand troublesome dc 
tails of life" which she can take off the shoulders of the family bread- 
winner, to their common happiness. More fundamental than any other 
argument against ouc-of-chc home carccis for mamed women, aocord 
mg to Mrs. Murct, is the psychological fact that such successful careen 
outside the home tend to deprive husbands of the "sense of possession" 
which she b>ehcvcs u essential to krre and roamage.^’^ Writing m some 
what the same von in another magazme, Mrs, Corra Hams, popular 
novelist, emphasized the fea that oedy the acepnonal woman can com- 
bine a public career with a happy mamed lifL Consequently for the 
female gemus who u unwiUmg to be hampered by home dunes she 
urges spuutcrhood 

Another factor which may have given a false value to careers outside 
mamage is the recent tendency to extol “great” women many of whom 
are not prominent for their domcstiaty P r o f e sso r Maicr smgles out 
two such lists, one selected by Fjml Ludwig, and the other by the Na- 
tional Council of Women for the Century of Progress Exhibition m 
Clucaga Of the latter list of Amcnca i t^ve greatest women, calf 
three led normal mamed bves, be says, and in Ludwigs hit of the 
world s ten greatest women be pnd.< some “who would be barred from 
the United States on the ground of moral turpitude and others who are 
irreconcilably antagomstic to the ideals of clean, happy womanhood. 

When we realize that women did not get the right to vote in this coun* 
try until 1920 it is conceivable that some of the laodauon heaped upon 
the success of women who have erraded domesOaty may be due to a 
still lurking desire on the part of women generally to show they 
arc "equal” to mem After centuncs of hvmg m a "man s world," where 


IT ''iisnttfx « • Carter" Vdome 171 Adiq*, iMfi- . t 
!• Wilier A- Maw Fe^ F<BtT Not fot tFom (CoDconEi Pn tfrtfrfnc Hui*. S- 
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It seemed that nearly everything of importance outside the home was 
achieved by men, it is only natural, perhaps, that many women wish to 
use their new freedom to prove that they are just as capable as the male 
of the species If this is true, it would seem as if ume should iron out 
this exaggerated psychological urge towards careers, for, with the first 
thrill of the new freedom ended, good judgment should tell women 
that they have always been as capable as men as far as native mental 
abihty is concerned On the other hand, a return to sanity will remind 
women diat they are emouonally eqmpped to do a thing just as great 
as, and much more important than, those things achieved m the hves of 
most great men, namely, being good homemakers While there will al- 
ways be a few married women better situated by nature or circum- 
stance to follow a career other than that of homemaking, the average 
wife will probably be happier, as Charlotte Muret has said, “to hve for 
someone else,” to share her life rather than make an independent career 
for herself 


CONCLUSION 

Monsignor Francis J Haas, hke Father McGowan, is of the opimon 
that the problem of marned women m industry will tend to disappear 
with the universal payment of a living wage to the fathers of famihcs 
This should be our objective in deahng with the problem, he says, and 
other devices, such as plans for part-time employment of married 
women which will allow them to spend a portion of the day at house- 
hold duties, are to be regarded only as “emergency measures ” Until 
most married women are excluded from gainful occupations outside 
their homes, as Monsignor Haas thinks they should be “on the broad 
grounds of sound social pohcy,” they should receive equal pay for 
equal amounts and quahties of work when engaged at the same tasks 
as men Otherwise their competition tends to increase the number of 
unemployed men 

In considering the greater freedom of women today as a cause of 
population shrinkage, we found that this “freedom,” for most married 
women who work outside the home, is more of a fiction than a fact 
Though some married women work m order to avoid monotony at 
home, to continue a career, or to purchase luxuries not within the range 
of the wages paid to their husbands, the great majority are compelled to 
do so by dire necessity The obvious solution for this majority group 
goes back, of course, to the cause previously considered, namely, low 
wages It is merely a phase of the failure to provide soaal jusuce m the 
Man and Society (The Centurj Co , 1930), pages 174-175 
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United States, It ihould not be necemry to emphanze tbo fact that 
any tendency of women to engage m outndc acovitia which interfere 
with proper child care or domestic happiness is a social evil m lUdh*® 
(For refcrcncci on the low wage problem and social josnee see the 
end of Chapter 1 , for other references see the end of Chapter X.) 

For * brief gwde to •ouod thtoUng 00 Ubor tegulanoo, kc Elntbedi Vertmf 
WhMi iMft liua We Htrt? (punpblct) (* 11 * Pwlia Prm, New Yorit, 1937) 



CHAPTER X 


EFFECT OF ANTIFAMILY ATTITUDES ON POPU- 
LATION GROWTH 

In addition to the many causes of population shrinkage aheady con- 
sidered, we have a group of miscellaneous causes of shrinkage which, 
for want of a better name, may be classified here under the general 
heading of antifamily atutudes Conspicuous among these influences 
which discourage normal family hfe and so tend to reduce the birth 
rate are two, the frivolous attitude towards marriage, and the propa- 
ganda for birth control 

I The Frivolous Attitude towards Marriage 

While marriage usually is and certainly should be a happy status, the 
widespread tendency to regard it and its obhgations hghdy is doing un- 
told damage Many a marriage is destined to failure right from the 
start chiefly because one or both of the parties entered into it without 
sufficient serious thought Time and again we read of marriages per- 
formed hurriedly at some Gretna Green after only a few days or hours 
of acquaintance No doubt some of the quick-moving plots of the mo- 
tion pictures have helped to popularize such streamhned courtships, 
but in any event the widespread facetious attitude towards marriage, 
associated with, if not fostered by, the possibihty of an easy divorce m 
case the marriage is not a pleasant experience, is an important factor 
“Love at first sight” is a cause of many of these ill-fated marriages After 
describing such love as “a myth, a siUy misnomer invented by fiction 
writers who knew their pubhc,” Father Ralph A Gallagher, S J , goes 
on to say 

There can be no true love without benevolence, which consists primarily in 
givmg, not receivmg “Marry in haste and repent at leisure” may be wrapped 
m the whiskers of antiqmty, but there is no substitute for sane courtship, 
and sane courtship reqmres time If we were more accurate or scientific, we 
should call this “potential love at first sight,” for love is not mere passion or 
physical attraction, however mtense it may be, but it includes other elements 
as well — spintual or mental elements without which no love will ever last 
and without which no marriage will prove happy or successful ^ 

^ Quoted m Ave Marta, Volume 46, November 6, 1937, page 601 Used by permission 
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The stsge, the hlitiSy and now tlw radio arc continually suggesting 
at least by mfcrcncc, that the obbgations o£ mamage are not to be taVen 
txK) seriously Except for Kathleen Noms, few outstanding Ainenran 
novchsts seem to possess the courage or the ingenuity to untangle a 
complicated mamage plot and bring about a happy ending short of 
divorce and remamage. Recently on the legimnaic stage, Brother Bjtt, 
otherwise a popular clean play,** hit a new low in ribaldry when a 
character referred to a husband 5 “stupidity” in having a baby “with a 
drugstore on every comer m the United States.” The words of some of 
our popular songs are quite out of harmony with any viewpoint which 
holds mamage to be a senous or sacred obligatiotL Ctf course, it will be 
urged that no one with a sense of humor u offended or misled by these 
jests, but even a superfiaal observaaon of the attitude of many couples 
who have entered mamage m recent decades would seem to suggest 
that the contrary is true. 

The seeds of levity sown before mamage arc harvested after mamage. 
If one or both of the eoturaaiog panics have nubed mto mamage 
with an idea that it is going to be one connnuous round of personal 
pleasure wthout a grat deal of sclf-sacnfict and habit reformation, they 
are destined for dinUunonmeni if not early separation. When divorce 
11 being contemplated, or even when it is r^axded only as a remote pos* 
fibibry m a mamage, children arc likely to be postponed unul it is 
pretty well deaded that divorce and rcmarTtagc arc out of the queV' 
tjon. By that omc it may be too late to have more than one or two 
duldrcn, even if years of seiHsh living have not developed a permanent 
mxduld policy in the home or perhaps physiological itenlity A sur 
vcy conducted by Tht La/iies Home Jourruil m 1957 which purported 
to give a cross tcccion of the opuuoos of America s jypoo^xw women, 
found that 69 per cent of all who voted said “yes” in answer to the 
question “Do you believe m divorce?" This attmidc suggests that chil- 
dren will be fewer in the future. In 1931 children were reported m 
only 38 per cent of the divorces granted in the United States, and the 
average number of children in these cases was less than tvm. While 
the American divorce rate, approximately one nxth of the number of 
mamages, is the highest in the world, the fact that divorces arc increas- 
ing faster ihfln mamages suggests that more than one out of tix mar 
nages now bemg consummated wiH end in divorce. 

I THIOLOCT AND MAJUUAO* 

The present frivolous attitude towards mamage is probably m a 
large mcatsurc, a logical sequence to the early Protestant sancuon of 
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divorce and the subsequent denial of the sacramental n 
riage Chesterton once remarked, “The obvious effect oi 
vorce will be frivolous marriage ” Non-Cathohcs somei 
why the Church places so much emphasis upon the sacra: 
of marriage, a great many have told Catholic priests thi 
become Catholics if only the Church taught differendy u 
and the sex problem Commenting upon the reason wh) 
Church attaches so much importance to marriage, Fad 
Scott, S J , says 

It IS because Christ has set her the example Rather, it is 
carrying out His solemn mandate in the matter The Catho! 
not institute Christian marriage Christian marriage is the mst 
Christ Who elevated it to the dignity of a sacrament In the 
Creator marriage was intended as the proper means of perpet 
man race Originally, marriage was a perpetual bond betweer 
one woman, but human license had eventually weakened it ; 
from Its high estate Christ restored marriage to its original sta 
over dignified it by making it a sacred rite of His holy religion 

It IS to be expected that a civihzation which regards marn 
a civil contract or as a legal status arrived at by means c 
tract eventually will differ widely from a society m whic 
regarded as a sacred rite of the rehgion of Chnst Fortimai 
to marriage our American civihzation has its roots m the 
dition of Europe, and for this reason, until recently at lea 
have been slow in breaking away entirely from the sacn 
tion and adopting the purely legal viewpomt of marriag 
their official behef in the matter 

2 THE “new morality” AND MARRIAGE 

I 

Early Protestant theologians may unwittingly have c 
blow to the sanctity of marriage The later philosopher; 
sociahsts, and commumsts have been waging a direct w 
riage and the Christian sex code ever since A few years £ 
Bertrand Russell, who said that our sexual ethics are abc 
erations out of date, was introduced m many of our col 
of the foremost philosophers of the day ” His bitter prc 
against Christian sex morahty were repeated hkewise by h 
who said m one American lecture that she believed ] 
should have two or three compamonate marriages before s 

2 Mamage Problems (pamphlet) (The Pauhst Press, New York, no d 
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Nor did *hc think that faithfulness after mamage wn important. 
About the same time the toaokigist Harry Elmer Barnes of Smith Col- 
lege wai roaintaimng that xupcrnatural conaderHOonj should be jg 
noted where ta was concerned, and that the law ihonld not interfere 
except where personal violence or fraud wa* mvoivcd, Numcrom other 
soaologiiti at leading Amencm umvcmties might be ated for 
abuse of “academic freedom" in order to tTv>Le nmitar attacks upon 
mamage and the Chruaan code of sex morality 

Socialism has always pointed with envy to the supposedly “free" state 
of sex relations among primitive peoples and has maintained that mam 
roony u merely a capitahsuc imucution, August Bcbcl said that the 
sexual act was “umply a question of individual taste" and did not con- 
cem morality at all Fnc^ch Engels said that mamage diEcn from 
prostituuon "m that one is purchase and the other hire." Communism 
likewise promises emanapatioa from capitalistic” mamage laws. Rus 
tia m the early days of the Soviet Union attempted to demonstrate to 
the world the true Marxian idea of “mamage." It is qinte generally 
known that both socuhsm and communism are advocated today in 
some of our leading univenities. With athcasp os the inaease this 
trend is per f ectly kigicak 

Dr Homer A. Harvey finds tViat he can usually place ppponeaa of 
anflfamtly ammdc* m one or more of four arcgpnes adults whose 
creed reflects the course they have followed virgins of both sexes who 
have become victuns of sex obtcmoni soaal uplificn who “shoot first 
and look afterward" and those who have be^mc cymes because of 
their own unhappy mamage*.* To this list might be added the plat 
form idol and the magaxinc writer who place pubUaty and profit be 
fore prmaples. Then, of course, there are the outright atheists who real 
izc that OQc of the best ways of breaking down the Chnstian faith is 
through the establishment of habits which arc contrary to Christian 
teachings. Whatever the thinker s moavea may be, his antrfomdf idea;^ 
if sufBacntly pubhazed, will cventuaflv be adopted by pornons of the 
mfliMM in this age when many former Christians are accepting custom 
as the fhtef basis of morahty In view of what some so-called thinkers 
have advocated m recent yean, it u not at all surprising to find lhai 
some groups arc commencing to accqit these ao nf a m ily ideas as com- 
monplace, For instance, at a conference on youth and sex made up of 
parent^ teachers, soaal workers, and other* m Westchester Coimty 
New York, not long ago it was deeded that concubmage should be 
regarded as perfectly hat. 
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The consensus of opinion was that, all things rightly considered, a young 
couple past eighteen with mutual affection, who for any one of many possible 
reasons could not marry, should not be socially ostracized if they, m peace 
and digmty, wished to live together in whatever way they could manage ^ 

The tendency to take the obhgations of marriage lightly has become 
so widespread m America today that legislators, alarmed at our increas- 
ing divorce rate, are attempting to estabhsh legal restrictions against 
hasty marriages Laws requiring pubhc notice followed by a few days’ 
delay prior to marriage have been passed in several states, a device 
which IS a rather frank imitation of the banns of marriage by means 
of which the Church has always striven to protect and give dignity to 
the sacrament When intelhgent pubhc leaders become fully aware of 
the importance of stable family life to the welfare of society, we may 
expect to see many more such attempts to restore by law some of the 
original dignity of marriage However, it cannot be repeated too often 
that laws cannot change a people’s ways if their philosophy points in 
another direction If America is to retain a wholesome family hfe, its 
idea-makers, rather than its law-makers, need to get busy While some 
legislation may be helpful, it wiU be far more effective to refresh the 
memories of those who have forgotten that there is a deeper moral law 
governing marriage In the freedom of thought and expression per- 
mitted in democracy it is possible that ideas aimed at breaking down 
the very pillars of democracy may become dominant. Without the con- 
trols developed m wholesome family life democracy is impossible, those 
who are attempting to cheapen Christian marriage are wrecking family 
hfe 

A second antifamily attitude remains to be pointed out Some think 
that in addition to bemg the greatest single cause of the birth dechne 
It is likewise an important factor m cheapemng marriage generally and 
so m undermimng wholesome social hfe 


II The Childless-Marriage Ideal 

I 

The propaganda for birth control is a campaign for fewer children 
m marriage It was once considered normal to have several children, 
but the propaganda for contracepUon has now created an attitude in 
many circles whereby pregnancy is to be assoaated either with smpidity 
or with male brutahty This has tended to make the childless marriage, 
or the marnage with only one or two children, the “mtelhgent” and 
fashionable marriage 

*Ibtd, page 69 
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Mctfaodi of prcvenung birth by what Chniuam long regarded u 
‘’utmatural” mean* have been known at least since early Biblical 
Practically all the present-day contraceptive device* have been m use 
for ccntuncs, cspeaally those which arc used most widely Yet until 
recent time*, it u believed, birth control wai practiced only by a tmnU 
minority of the population, even though the birth of children wa* 
nearly alv/ayi a source of some added atpense m a household and was 
m every case a restriction upon the selfish pleasure of parents. In the 
post the unnatural means of controlling bu^ were httlc u sed, chiefly 
because they were icgarded as umnoraL A* we have already seen, m 
the last few decade* the orgaxuzcd propaganda for birth control ha* sue 
cceded in making these means seem moral to those who have ac c epted 
the idea that custom make* monihcy However saenafic or humam- 
tanan the followers of Mrs Sanger may claim to be, on account of 
tbcjLT doirc to distribute contracqitivc informaaon more widely the 
chief ob)ectivc of the Birth Control League of America, m our opinion 
has been to break down Chnsuan opposition to unnatural birth oontrot 
We have already considered the success of this campaign as far as roost 
non-CathoUc churches are concemed. 

In spite of the apparent success of birdKontrol propagandist* m getting 
*0 many non-Cat^bc groups to accept thor new code of morality 
Cathohe* fuU maiptflig that unnatural birth control is anful both for 
Cathohci and for non-Caihohcs. The basis for this statement is what 
u known in philosophy as the "natural law” Unfortunately, it 11 not 
easy for one who is untrained in the methods of philosophical reason- 
ing to grasp die full cgnificancc of thu teaching witbotit rather care- 
ful study This fact has led to considerable mmindcntanding on the 
part of thotfc who lark the patience or the ability to go to the heart of 
the problem. 


I THE "xOAINTr NATUIX’' OByECTTOK 
This is not the place to attempt to explain the metaphysical concept 
of thff natural law and its application to birth control (the Catholic 
student examines ihn m his oourtes m philosophy if not in rchgiofl) 
It 1* aTT\ 9 T.tn^ how frequently nct>*Malihusiana attempt to belittle tbe 
naturaWaw argument against birth control and by these very efforts in 
dicatc that they not only miss the point of the whole arguwcoi but fail 
likewise to understand what is meant by “natural law " While almost 
any of the btrth<ootrol htcramre touching upon morality might be 
ated as an example, a recent book on the fomily which is widely used 
as a coH^ text, will illustrate what we mean here. In a rather eat 
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haustive treatment of birth control, Willystine Goodsell attempts to 
refute the charge that the use of contraceptives is “unnatural” and there- 
fore sinful “The progress of medical art and science reveals one long 
struggle to defeat nature’s ways, and the same may be said of surgical 
operations Our artificial hves in heated houses are thoroughly un- 
natural, as are all our efforts to harness the physical and chemical en- 
ergies of nature so that they may serve human ends ” ® Any student 
who has taken the time to understand what is meant by “natural law” 
will reahze that Goodsell has missed the point entirely Anyone who 
accepts Goodsell’s conception of the natural law and subsequendy thinks 
birth control is smful is a mtwit Professor Goodsell, falsely presum- 
mg that his parallels represented right understanding of the natural 
law, qmte properly concluded with this “This argument seems un- 
worthy of more detailed and serious consideration ” Nor is it sur- 
prising, in view of this typical ridiculous misrepresentation of the 
ethical argument, that some sincere neo-Malthusians should attempt to 
tell Cathohcs that contraception is not immoral In commenting upon 
this misunderstanding, found so often in birth-control hterature, Mon- 
signor John A Ryan suggests that it is due to the fact that most of these 
critics are unfamihar with metaphysical reasoning, although in some 
cases It may be due to the fact that critics have suffered a degeneration 
of conscience through the influence of bad thinking habits or current 
education and environment He says 

They find the concept of intnnsic evil unintelligible They cannot think of 
any act as evil unless it produces evil efiects, that is, efiects which involve 
some positive mjury to human bemgs They can see that murder, theft and 
lying and adultery are wrong because they have bad consequences for human 
welfare, that is, they deprive some persons of satisfactory experiences or in- 
flict some mconvenience Under the same conception of moral evil, many 
persons see nothing reprehensive m legal kiUing of the msane and the incura- 
ble, or in abortion of an unviable foetus The mtnnsic deordination of contra- 
ceptive practices they cannot regard as morally evil, since it does not neces- 
sarily produce bad effects and sometimes has obviously good effects 

One^ might ask whether those believers m God who reject the concept of 
intrmsic evil m relation to contraception would not rccogmze blasphemy as 
an evil that is mtrinsic, smcc it obviously cannot have an evil effect upon God ® 


® Problems of the Family (D Applcton-Century Company, New York, 1936), page 315 
The authors behcvc that the concept of the naturtil law should be developed m the philoso- 
phy course rather than in the soaology course For an explanation of the correct concept 
of the natural law see Rev Charles C Miltncr, CSC, The Elements of Ethics (The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1936), Chapter IV 

® “The Moral Aspects of Periodical Contmence,” The Ecclesiastical Review, Volume 89, 
July, 1933, pages 31-32 
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Bccaiuc of the many mitrcpresentanoni of the Cathohe teaching on birdi 
control that arc found m loaology Utcraturc, it may be appropriate to 
point out juit what the true ponaon of the Church u, if it i* not already 
clear here. 

While the Cathohe Church urge* all her member* to »tudy the Bible, 
*hc realizes that only a very few will have either the Mm.» or the neces- 
sary training to become expert in interpreting thii great documenn For 
this reason the has established a commiMion of highly trained expert*, 
very much after the manner of our own Supreme Court, whose chirf 
UfeworL IS to study and mterpret thu great IwL Nor doc* the beheve 
that people arc stultifying thar minds when they accept the decisions 
of this commmion Similarly in the maucr of morals, she doe* not ex 
pcct that the average Catholic will have the n me or the training to en- 
gage in research into the ethical and Scnpruxal basis of each new moral 
problem that presents itself in contemporary life. Therefore, from tune 
to time, she maVes use of encyclicals and other official document* to 
teac h (and it should be recalled that Chnst commissioned her to teach 
all osQjQQs) Catholics whac is nghf and wrong in regard to new scui 
tions, lest they be swayed by the wmds of popular fancy or by propa- 
ganda. Her teaching upon the immorality of contraception is very 
defimte, and it will be well to establish this faa here, at least for those 
who sail accept authoncy in religion. First of all, it should be emph* 
sized that the belief which regards coniraccption as nnfol is not a new 
one. 

Mere than one hundred yesn ago the Roman Cuna repeated it* strict pro- 
hibition of Neo-Malthtmanixro. In 1833 the Sacred Penitentiary declared^ 
prevention of conception contrary to tutore. On May 31 1851 the Holy Office 
branded as scandalous, erroneous, and opposed to the nattn^ law of xnama^ 
the propostjon that for honest reasons the onanistic nse of mamage was al 
lowed The Sacred Congregatjon also condemned as sca nda lous, erroneous 
and already indirectly rejeoed by Inooccnt XI the proposition that 
onwnitm was probably not forbidden by the natural law The Holy Of 
fioc thus regards Nco-Malthumniim as forhiddcu by the law of nature just 
as sexual seh-gratiGcaticm 11 In &ct, the practice is nothing else than motuaJ 
mastuibation, which evidcndy can never he alloweth . 

yVhat a aenouily sinful violation of the natural law 11 entaH i ’d in 
onaninn, u sufficiently revealed^ the >odgment passed on Onan t sm. 
wished to have no children by Tnamar and therefor: abused the 
“He nailed hu seed upon the groond" (Gen. xirvm, 9) But p<m»hg^ 
followed immediately for as HoIt Wnt mr u in ues, “therefore the Lord slew 
bitn, because be did a detestable thing " ' 

t BcY Dwnuifc ProenUDer OP., BtnA Co^tni (pampite) (T^ P»ha ^ 

York, 1933 ) P**® 5-^ ^ p cnnb B nn , 
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In his rcccni encyclical 0 ?; ChusUan Marriage Pope Pius XI merely 
repcniccl ilie iracliLional Clirisuan leaching when he said “Since, there- 
fore the conjugal act is destined primarily by nature for the begetting 
of children, those who in exercising it deliberately frustrate its natural 
power and purpose sin against nature and commit a deed which is 
shameful and intrinsically mcious*’ Since we believe that the obliga- 
tions of the natural law fall upon non-Caiholics as well as Catliolics, 
all contraception is wrong, and, likewise, the propaganda which has 
attempted to popularize it, whether for Occidental or for Oriental, is, 
from the older ethical viewpoint at least, itself an evil 

2 HAS THE CATHOLIC CHURCH CHANGED ITS TEACHING 
ON niRTH CONTROL'^ 

With the simultaneous announcement of a new “rhythm theory” 
concerning the cycles of fertility in women by Dr K Ogino of Japan 
and Dr Hermann Knaus of Austria in 1930, and the subsequent ex- 
planation that Catholics might, for good reasons, take advantage of this 
new discovery, many nco-Malthusians attempted to create another false 
impression, namely, that the Catholic Church had changed its teaching 
on birth control As we have seen elsewhere, this discovery called for 
no new teaching on the part of die Church For a sufficient reason the 
Church has always permitted eidier permanent or periodic abstinence 
from the marriage relation In taking advantage of the more accurate 
definition of the monthly periods of female sterility brought out by 
recent research, married people are merely co-operating with, rather 
than frustraung, nature, and therefore are not violating the natural law 
The regulation of birdis by this method may be called “natural” birth 
control, in contradistinction to “artificial” or sinful birth control 

In all probability this new discovery, which has made birth control 
by periodic abstinence scientifically possible in many marriages, will tend 
to reduce the birth rate in some Cathohe groups In fact, the announce- 
ment of this discovery in the midst of a world economic collapse, when 
many famihes were financially unable to bear the cost of additional 
children, has been regarded by many observers as an act of Divine 
Providence However, certain points are overlooked by those en- 
thusiastic neo-Malthusiamsts who believe that, except for method, effec- 
tive birth control is now entirely beyond the pale of morals for all 
First of all. Catholics may not restrict the marital act exclusively to the 
sterile period, unless there be a good and sufficient reason There must 
be some serious justifying cause, whether economic or pertaimng to 
health, if this is to be permitted For example, if a newly married 
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couple adopted thii method merely because they did not wish the amval 
of a child to mterfere with their selfish soaol life for a few year*, their 
conduct would be unfuL Second, m the enthusiastic rcccpdon of i-hu 
discovery many have overlooked the Church • constant teaching as to 
the primary purpose of mamage, namely the begetting ot children- So 
important is this Christian objective in Toamage that morahits qocstioo 
the vahdity of a mamage mto which the parties enter with the dc 
hberate intention of imng the rhythm theory to avoid aU children. 

Monsignor John A. Ryan even suggests s hypothetical case, which 
might possibly arise on account of the use of the rhy thm theory m 
which the practice would have to be abandoned m order to itop popula 
tion shrinkage. “Suppose," be says, "that in consequence of general 
periodical abstmence, the Catholic proportion of the population of the 
Umted States, or of Belgium or Holland, or Germany or France, or 
Ireland should greatly decline, with the obvious consequences of a 
notable dimmutiOD, m actions that promote the glory of God and a gteac 
rcbtive mcrcasc in offenses against God m the realms of both faith 
and morals," Monngnor Ryan is of Ac opinion that if Ae*e consc 
queoces became imminent a large proportion of Catholic couple* would 
be under specific, and particular ^tigaoon to discard the practice of 
periodical abstmence so hr as would be necessary to mamtain at least 
Ac prcvioiisly ensang proportion bet w e en Catholic* and non- 
Cathoha"* WiA the spread of commumsxn m several counene* of 
Europe and the appearance of a frankly anu-Chnsoan stale philosophy 
in Germany it is rather easy to imagine a ntuabon m whiA Monsignor 
Ryan s hypoAcucai case would be rcahred. In such an unusual ctua 
non the CaAohe population policy would for once be concerned about 
number*. 

In adAtion to emphasizing Ac fact Aai Heaven i* won by sacrifice 
and positive act*, raAcr than by merely avoiding sm the Church, in 
connection wiA Ac new Aythm Acory rcrainA men and women 
thaf childlessness tends to develop selfishness m mamage. Sclfishnes* 
corrode* and warps Ac character of husband and wife and so jeopard- 
izes Acir mantal happmes*. Personal greed and exaggerated mdepend 
ence then develop and arc usually followed by nagging and discon- 
tent. In a popular pamphlet on this natural buth control Father Daniel 
A- Lord, S.J., draws a Aought-provoking picture of Ac young couple 
who practice it nccdlmly during Ac first year of Acir mamed life. 

No chDd comes at Ac end of that first year to throw Into thar U w a new 
jntercst They begin, as people usually do a&er the first wannA of passion 

• op^cd paffc 
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has faded and they have exhausted their common interests and enthusiasms, to 
be bored with each other They are skating close to that edge over which 
so many young couples fall, they are courting the penis of disillusionment 
that come at the end of the childless second year 

Without knowing it, they have warped and dwarfed their own lives In- 
stead of completing the glonous natural triangle with the complementary' 
side that is the child, they begin as two parallel human bemgs, whose lines 
never really converged and eventually swing rapidly away at a sharp angle ° 

In. view of the caution with which the Cathohc Church has ap- 
proved the rhythm theory, it certainly may not be said that she is “en- 
couraging” antifamily attitudes 

3 CHARACTER-TRAINING AND FAMILY EXPERIENCE 

As has been, emphasized before, the Church is concerned primarily 
about moral quahties rather than numbers m the population However, 
since she beheves that character is developed chiefly through self- 
sacrifice, she urges reasonably good-sized famihes wherever they are 
possible, m the behef that the moral development of both parent and 
child IS fostered by this arrangement We have already noted the char- 
acter-traimng values of large-family experience for the child, a fact 
which refutes the specious claim of those parents who greatly restrict 
the size of the family on the plea that this is better for the child The 
widespread behef that an only child is hkely to be a spoiled child is m 
Itself a condemnation of propaganda for the greater use of birth con- 
trol, for It IS among the wealthy classes, where contraception has been 
practiced longest, that the family with only one or two children is most 
common 

It is important to remember also that the education of the adult for 
good citizenship is fostered in the process of childbearing and child- 
rearing Surely even a utihtanan would admit that a society in which 
adults were rapidly growing more and more selfish and so less inter- 
ested in altrmsm and the common good would be m an unhealthy con- 
dition Though conceivably it might be possible to devise some new 
ways and means of teaching married adults not to be selfish pleasure- 
seekers, in order that social hfe might be more orderly, we know as yet 
of no way of traimng the adult which is nearly as effective as nature’s, 
namely, that of homemaking and child-rearing After long contact 
with hundreds of famihes in social setdements. Woods and Kenned) 
have observed that “adult life, reheved of the fullest care of children, 

® What of Lawful Birth Control? (pamphlet) (The Queen’s Work, St Louis, 1935), 
pages 32-33 
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would become so poor and mean as to imperil avilizaaon loeli” i® 
Warren S Thompson, who i» one o£ America t oumandmg authonno 
on population problems, expresses a similar thought more subtly when 
be wntes “It u very doubtful whether most of us can avoid the per 
fonal costs of rcpixiduction and come through with an attitude toward 
hfc and its problems which u thoroughly humanisoc—wbich will allow 
us to see ourselves in our proper perspective m the of human 

hving " The same theme is developed by Father Cooper After point 
mg out the well-known psychological fact that personality does not 
normally develop cnUrcly from within, but is dependent upon oontaa 
with some outside “situation “ he says that rearing a hiinify is an ex 
cellcnt project m the adult s moral education 

Tlie rearing of a good axed family of chUdren entails two of three decades 
of mudfish care and active responsibiUty of curtailment of liberty and re 
nunoatiOD of pleasure, of ready ucnfices and self ■denials of the most altnns* 
Uc kind It means hardships onirageoudy faced and borne, moral effort con 
nstendy and permtendy put forth, rcsponsiHlrtics uxi&odun^f shouldered, 
sacnficci maelfithly made, Fttban and inotben arc trained not by the feefalc 
words of human exhortation, but by the living expen e ac e i of thar very 
paxenthood.^ 


4 , BT-wotmcri or BncrH-coNmoi paoPAOAKPA 


The subject of contraception may not be dismissed heft without a 
word about voluntary abortion, wfoch is also an important and evi- 
dently 8 rapidly growing of bringing about population ihnnk 

age. In fact, an increase m the number of abortions would seem to fol 
low logically from the popularization of contraception for two reasons 
first, die faa that birth-control philosophy tends to acatc an atntodc 
m which chil dren not only arc unwanted but arc regarded as the re 
suit of an unfortunate acadent second, the hia that, shorr of coinplcte 
stcnlizatiOD for the general pubhc, at least, there are no absolutely cer 


tarn means of contracqmon. 

It may be granted that there arc some contraceptive devices which m 
theory or under laboratory condiboni work "almost perfectly but th^ 
use assumes a d^rec of intelligence and emononal control of 
only a tmaU portioa of the population will at any tune be 
Margaret Culkm Banning recently pomted out that the mostjwdely 
used contraceptives, both dicmiail and mechanical, vary m cmacncy 

1* Robert A. Wood* Mod Albert J Kennedy Tie SttiUmfnS (RooeD Saje 
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from 10 10 about 60 per cent Naturally, therefore, if the birth-control 
propaganda is grossly misleading m that it causes people to place too 
much confidence in unreliable contraccpti\es, as editor H L Mencken 
pointed out in 7 he Amcncan Mcicitry a few years ago, some of those 
who have been misled by this propaganda will resort to abortion m 
order to prevent the birth of children that they arc unwilling to have 
Perhaps there is an open admission of this correlation in the movement 
now under way to make abortion operations ethical and legal Here 
and there occasional "liberal" churchmen have already attracted atten- 
tion to their pulpits by openly advocating this change, thus indicating 
that a parallel movement to break down Christian morality, which re- 
gards abortion as a form of murder, may be in progress also 
Abortion contributes to population shrinkage in at least three ways 
by causing the death of fetuses, by the concomitant death of many 
potential mothers due to the fact that the risk of infection is about ten 
times greater than in ordinary childbirth, and by producing subsequent 
sterility in some of die women who survive the operation While we 
have no way of knowing just how many abortions take place annually 
m the United States and what proportion of these arc criminal, some 
have placed the total figure as high as 1,500,000 According to a more 
plausible estimate by the editor of The Ameriean Journal of Obstetnes 
and Gynecology, each year at least 8,000 fruitful women die and over 
600,000 fetuses perish as a result of abortions The same authority 
points out that, though it is difficult to determine the amount of ac- 
quired sterility that is caused by abortion, the crippling effect of this 
operation is no doubt quite serious 
One of the many unfortunate psychological by-products of birth- 
control propaganda, with its emphasis upon alleged reasons for not 
having children, has been the establishment in the minds of many 
women of the ridiculous idea that childbirth is a very dangerous proc- 
ess Instead of regarding childbirth as a normal process, as natural a 
function of the human machinery as the digestive process, many women 
have recently come to regard it as a semipathological situation as- 
sociated with surgery, Caesarean delivery, unbearable pain, deformities, 
and even death A consequent dread of playing that part in the drama 
of the race which women have played since the days of Eve has no 
doubt tended to restrict the number of offspring even among women 
who would not resort to contraceptive methods or abortion Such a 
situation IS all the more ridiculous in the face of the new freedom for 

The Reader's Digest, Volume 31, August, 1937, page 3 

The Annals, Volume 188, November, 1936, page 81 
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womcxi, which should i£ properly used, make thrm better equipped 
physically for childbirtL On thu point Father O C Martindalc, SJ, 
has asked “Why given the development of fcnumnc athletics, t^ 
abohuon of corsets, and so forth arc girls infinitely more frightened 
about havmg children than they were? I say and mean, fnghtened, 
not merely undcsirous I agree that this is partly a moral question 
But It looks as if guls were being stamp«led into a pamc about having 
babies, and this is the more iniquitous i^ as I am assured, of 

infant and maternal mortahty arc being swollen by the increasing of 
deaths due to abortions." “ 

Similarly another English clergyman, Bishop Wilium F Brown, 
thinks that “fashion" created by birth-control propaganda it very in- 
fluential m reduemg the birth rate. After serving as a member of Eng 
lish commissions to study the national birth trends, he made the fob 
lowing comment concerning the cause of the birth dcxJine “The mam 
causes are economic or toaal — raised standard of hvmg and cost 
thereof limited housing accommodation with ratncuons on over 
crowding drastic reduction of juvenile employment, dejare of women 
ftir more freedom to gee ahoue, to me i popular expression, last but not 
lease, fashicQ or convenaon, whichever it may be callel This last, in 
my view is a most potent factor “ Birth-control propagandists have 
been for the most part women of the upper ebssrs, women with very 
small families. By thar constant reference* m "the brge famihc* of 
the lower classes" (nc) these patterns of fashion have created a feeling 
among imddlc-class parents that it is plebeian or vulgar to have more 
than one child or two It is chiefly because women of the "lower classes’* 
arc, as we have seen, less icnsiuvc to the dictates of fashion that they 
have not adopted the upper-class family pattern* Worthless fears, 
whether of the ciaggerared dangers of duldbcanng or of bang out of 
style, arc m ail likeliho od important factors in discouraging parent 
hood. 

Summarmng bnefly what has just been cud concenung the birth- 
control campaign whudi i* chiefly responsible for the childlcss-mamage 
ideal, we find that the only new tfung it had to offer was a new morality 
which IS mtnnsically bad. Birth-control propaganda rccaved a favor 
able hearing largely because a soaoeconotme crisis exiflcd, but it is 
most unfortunate that the campaign was directed against Chnsoan 
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morality rather than against social injustice, the immorality which had 
caused the crisis As a result, we now have two immoralities, and we 
still have the crisis Besides encouraging human selfishness in marriage, 
the birtli-control campaign has indirectly brought about death and de- 
spair through increased abortion, exaggerated fear of the dangers of 
normal maternity, and a low estimate of motherhood Need anything 
more be said to indicate that the propaganda for birth control has been 
an unfortunate antifamily influence^ When one recalls the freedom 
alTordcd to those who arc attempting to create a frivolous attitude 
towards marriage as well as to diosc who arc boldly campaigning for 
birth control, it would seem that Professor Carr-Saunders is entirely 
right when he says that we are in need of nothing short of a “social 
revolution” which shall place the family in its original position “m the 
center of the social field” with all odicr instituuons subordinated to it 
At present, antifamily influences arc undermining our society by plac- 
ing the family’s interests last 

III Conclusions Concerning the Chief Causes 
OF Population Shrinkage 

In the last four chapters we have sought out what seemed to be the 
chief factors bringing about population shrinkage in America We 
examined these factors rather carefully in order to determine whether 
or not they in themselves are social evils This particular approach to 
the study of the problem of depopulation was deemed desirable in 
view of the fact that not all qualified commentators agree as yet that the 
retardation of American population growth, even if it results m a de- 
chning population, will in itself be an evil For the present, therefore, 
the evaluation of the existing population trend seems to hinge upon our 
judgment concerning the causes which are bringing it about If these 
are evil, then it may be said that the population trend, in so far as it 
IS brought about by these particular causes, is undesirable 
We found that there are five chief causes of our population shrinkage 
In each instance we saw that the identified cause involved something 
, which rendered it an evil in itself (i) Urbanization, which seems to be 
proving that “man cannot breed in captivity,” is depriving the children 
who are born in the existing type of large factory-shaped city of neces- 
sary primary group training ivithout which there can be no well- 
orgamzed adult social hie (2) The inflated standard of living which so 
many Americans are straimng to attain is causing widespread unhap- 
piness, as always happens when people strive for standards of matenal 
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pOMCJtton and ignore standard* o£ being Ax a result of thu tendency 
to live beyond ones means, our social life u bang infected with a 
ddiilitaung matenalism which endanger* all the spiritual value* gen- 
cmlly regarded a* nec e ssa r y for wholesome group life. (3) Because of 
the widespread payment of low tvages many wive* arc forced ether 
to seek work outude the home or to nibjcct thor famibc* to a *tandard 
of living which they rightfully feel to be too low m a country a* wealthy 
a* our own. Thi* unnatural way of living reduces the number of chd- 
dreiL. Where wive* do not seek outndc employment, social unrest 1* 
bang engendered by the realization that in many instance* children 
must be reared on Ics* than a hving wage, an unrest which birth-control 
leaden seek to divert by urging the use of contraceptive*. In some m 
stances young children die because of a lack of medical care and other 
ncccmuct, brought about by very low wage*. Only the blind and hard- 
hearted economic royalm wiU deny that this i* an cviL (4) Though 
some women have fomken borne duties for selfish social activine*, 
because of a faulty cvaluanon of the importance of bomcmaking as a 
career most women who seem to have taken advantage of the new 
feminine freedom by working outside the home have been forced to 
do this because of the inadequate wage paid to the chief brcadwinacr 
Educators have not yet indicated bow mother* can successfully bring 
up children by remote cooffoL Spoiled children usually grow into mal 
adjusted adolt*. (5) Anything which mcreajc* human selfishness tend* 
to imdcrrmnc both the family and the larger loaal group Therefore, 
altogether apart from the theological and moral unplicatioas of the 
situation from a practical'' sociological viewpoint (without granting 
that these two vicwpomu actually can be iqjarated) such enafatndy 
attitudes as those which take the obhgatioDs of mamage lightly and 
accept and foster the childlcs* family ideal arc loaal evil*. We assume 
It to be aziomatic among »oaoIogi*t» that wholesome family hfe 1* 
essential to national welfare. 

Granted that the five chief causes of our population ihnnkage arc m 
themselves social evil*, it might w happen that they are irremediable. 
Looking into this matter, we found that such i* not the ease. In nearly 
every instance rather obvious remedies can be identified, (i) The pres- 
ent type of aty shaped in the days of steam motive power can be 
changed to one m wbidi family life will not be jeopardized in fact 
it may happen that the military tactics of modem warfare Nvill bnog 
this change about more quickly dian social arguments could. At any 
rate, new agranan-lndustnal commumuc* based upon co^ipcration ond 
a wider difiunon of privately owned property m land wiD greatly 
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relieve existing urban congestion (2) The tendency to hvc beyond one’s 
means can be corrected by proper cducauon, education which will pro- 
tect our citizens not only against the forces of style and supersalesman- 
ship, but also against the philosophy of materialism as well (3) The 
low-wage evil can be corrected by die application of the principles of 
soaal )usuce enunciated nearly half a century ago by Pope Leo XIII, 
These principles can be achieved in America, provided we are not too 
long diverted from this objective by the existing upper-class greed, 
which IS reflected in the birdi-control movement and m the pohey of 
the majority of our city newspapers (4) After social justice has brought 
about a wage which will permit wives to remain at home, proper educa- 
tion in the importance and fascination of homemaking as a career 
should act as a force to correct most of the other evils of the new 
feminine freedom (5) The family can be restored to its proper position 
m life if we set about to do so Whether this is to be brought about by 
the “social revolution” which Carr-Saunders advocates, or merely by 
the wider apphcation of Christian teaching to marriage, is a question 
of method It is suggested here that today both are necessary a revolu- 
tion m our laissez-faire economic order to be brought about by federal 
and state legislation, and a widespread change of attitudes concermng 
the nature and purpose of marriage 
Returning to the problem which confronted us at the begmmng of 
these chapters, we find that the five chief causes of the present trend m 
American population growth are objectionable, altogether apart from 
the fact that population shrinkage results from them The welfare of 
society demands that they be corrected Though it seems evident that 
the correction of these defects will also change the present downward 
population trend, this result is less important than the correction of 
the causes themselves Therefore, while we find ourselves still un- 
certain whether population shrinkage in general is an evil, at least we 
know that shrinkage achieved by the five chief means now m operation 
in America is a very decided evil 
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CHAPTER XI 


WORLD POPULATION PROBLEMS 
L WcwLD Growth and Drcijne 

Untii. comparatively re cen t times wc had no reasonably accurate idea 
o£ the population of the earth or of any particular area of it. Conse 
qucntly, it 15 difficult to tell prccuely what population increases and 
decreases have taken place in the past- It u generally believed that the 
figures of anaent wnters concerning the size of their armies and thar 
na ti ons are not only boastful but grossly cxggerated. One of die first 
Important attempts to estimate world population from bits of known 
mfortnaaon was by a Father Riccob SJ, m i6$i yet hu estimated 
world population of 1,000,000/100 u regarded now as little more than 
3 guess. On the bam of laosr tobnnaoon and modem methods of cah 
cula&Qo, Professor Edward B Reuter gtti mates that tbe probable popU' 
lation of the world in the seventeemh century was only about 45CMWV 
coa By the start of the nineteenth century this number had morcased to 
by the start of the twentieth century ro 1 551/xio/xio, and 
by ipag to i^^poopoo^ acoirding to the estunales of this same author * 
Judging from these figures, the population of the world has qtiadruplcd 
m three centune*. 

The difficulacs in the way of making accurate estunates of world 
populanoQ are brought home to us when we conndcT tbe deastb of in 
fonnanon about many areas even today Connder for instance, the 
abonginal population in Africa, Oceania, and even South America m 
which whole tubes stdl remain undiscovered and unnumbered. Even 
among our aviiizcd nations the population figures arc somctinies far 
from accurate. For China, for instance, the figures gtven by some 
students dificr bv as mudi as 2oo/x»ovooo from the ur^ estimate of 
^oo/Joo/wa Recognizing these bmitanons, Reuter divided up the 1 55ir 
ooo/xw esamated world populanon of 1900 into contmcntal diviflons 
as follows Asia, 839/Doo,^ Europe, ^rpoo/xw Africa, i^i,ixofioo 
North Amcnca, io6/x>o/»o South America, 38/xio/xxj Oceania, 
6/xio/doo 
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Among the chief national groups on the continents the rates of 
increase during the last century have varied rather -widely Reuter 
beheves that the Chinese population has remained practically stationary, 
but that of Japan has more than doubled since the country was opened 
to Eurppean commerce in 1868 During approximately the same period 
the population of India increased by about one third During the nine- 
teenth century rather uneven rates of increase took place in Europe 
The populations of European Russia and Spam tripled, those of Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Great Britain, and Ireland approxi- 
mately doubled, and that of France increased by only about one third, 
dropping her from second to fifth place among prewar European na- 
tional groups Grouped accordmg to size in 1930, the six chief postwar 
European national groups ranked as follows Russia, Germany, Italy, 
France, England and Wales, and Spam 

I THE DANGER OF WORLD OVERPOPULATION 

Even though we disregard the extravagant estimates of world- 
population increase made by Malthusian enthusiasts, the fact remams 
that the European population has been increasing rapidly, especially 
during the last century This fact has led to considerable speculation as 
to the populauon-carrying power of the earth In a study already re- 
ferred to. Professor E M East estimated in 1927 ^ that only 40 per cent 
of the earth’s land area is fit for producing food, this land, distributed 
accordmg to population, would amount to about five acres per person, 
an area which he said could not be reduced more than half without 
the occurrence of overpopulation Lookmg back over the previous rates 
of population increase. East predicted that the subsistence level would be 
reached with a world population of 5,200,000,000, and that this would 
occur within about 150 years unless birth control was encouraged, a 
position to which Professor E A Ross also subscribed Most of the 
sociology books accepted these predictions until a few years ago and 
advocated birth control as the only means of avoidmg this impendmg 
catastrophe 

Before we attempt to evaluate these alarming predictions m the hght 
of the latest studies made by trained statistiaans, it will be well to 
recall agam some of the causes which contributed to the rapid growth 
of population during the nmeteenth century and, to some extent, dur- 
ing the eighteenth century First of all, before the period of rapid 
population growth ]ust considered, there was a dearth of scientific in- 
formation concerning samtation, health, and the prevention of disease 

2 Mankind at the Crossroads (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1927) 
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As a remit, the normal death rate was acccdingly high, even apart 
from the frequent recurrence of severe qiidcmici. We have already 
conitdcred some of the marvcloui progress made later in reducing the 
death rate. Likewise, we have teen how the use of steam m power 
driven machinery along with other rocchamcal inventioas, grcatlv 
increased the rate of mdurtnal production and also indirectly the food 
supply Thus more people could marry, marry carher, and afford to 
have children In this way the force of two of the great checks upon 
population growth disease and food scaraty was gready reduced dur 
mg the period under consideration It is the effect of these factors which 
IS registered m the abnormally increased European populanon grofrth 
of the last century or so 

Returning to our analysis of the “approaching overpopulation cnsis" 
heralded by Professors East, Ross, and others as late as 1927 and snll 
pubUazcd even today by an occasional nco-Malthunan we realise now 
that certain sigruficant but none too obvicmj population changes had 
been taking place in Europe and in Amcnca for several decades, 
changes which the population alannisci completely overlooked. This 
new situation svas brought out m a senes of studies made by trained 
statisticians such as R. R. Kuczynski, L. I Dublin and A J Locks, 
whidi studies smgulaily enough began to appear cmultaneouxly with 
the pubhcation of the East and Ross books. These new studio, so dif 
ferent that at first they seemed almost unbehevabic to loaologists, 
showed that when East and Ross issued their warnings, the penod of 
rapid population increase had already passed, and that as far as Amcr 
ica and the countries of northwestern Europe were concerned, not only 
a stationary but even a dccliiung populanon could be visualized for the 
not too distant future. 

Analyzing die factors at work in bringing about the new popula- 
tion drift, the recent studies mllrd atcennon to the fact that all through 
the last two centuries of rapid population growth the birth rate of 
the. countries of northern and western Europe has been dcclmiog coo- 
nnuously Even the population of southern and eastern Europe bad 
con n m>-nrrd to show thu same tendency dunng the latter part of ibis 
penod. Though the European death rate fell with great rapidity danag 
the aghtcenth and nin«ccnth centuries, thus tending to more thw 
offset the dcchne in the birth rate which was taking place 10 urbam^ 
and industnalized countnes, m recent decades it has tended to be 
come rclatjNcly stabihzcd and as we saw m studying the Amcn^ 
situauon, many bebeve that it cannot drop much lower The rather 
tardy recognition of the tendency of the death-rate decrease to slow op. 
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and ihc delay in seeing that die capacity of a generation to reproduce 
Itself, or the “true rate of natural increase,” is much more important 
statistically dian the crude rate of increase, facts strangely overlooked 
until die new statistical studies appeared, have changed completely the 
complcMon of the Maldiusian controversy. We considered some of 
the statisocal errors committed by the neo-Malthusian prophets in our 
study of American population trends In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note that R R Kuczynski has devised what seems to be a very 
accurate way of measuring future population growth 

According to diis new method of determining future fluctuations in 
a population, which consists in a refinement of the crude birth-rate 
figures, only women are considered, since dicy perform the actual task 
of reproduction If we are to maintain a stationary population, it is 
necessar)' diat each mother be replaced by one future mother Making 
allowances for such factors as the deadi rate of children, as well as of 
modicrs, and for the fact that some women will be sterile, Kuczynski 
found that the net reproduction index of any population is always less 
than the gross reproduction rate or die index referring to the average 
number of girls born to each mother during her childbearing years In 
statistical terminology, if a population is merely to reproduce itself, the 
net reproduction index must be unity Therefore, any group with a 
net reproduction index less than one, or unity, must dechne unless 
existing fertility and mortality rates change 

Kuczynski’s test showed that in 1927, when the neo-Malthusians were 
still warning of the dangers of overpopulation, the net reproduction 
index in most of the countries of northern and western Europe had 
already fallen below unity That of England and Wales m 1933 was 
only 75 On the basis of 1933 fertihty and mortahty rates, Enid Charles 
estimates that the present populauon of England and Wales (about 
40,000,000) will start to dechne by 1945 and may be about 27,000,000 in 
2005 (Paradoxical as it may seem, a population may continue to show 
a slight increase for a while, on account of an earlier favorable age 
composition, even though its net reproduction index is already below 
unity Thus England is still growing, however, as soon as the present 
age composition becomes stabihzed, the population will dechne ) ® 

While the southern and central European countries still have a net 
reproduction rate higher than umty, in most of them also this index is 
dechnmg Incidentally, the net reproduction rate for the white popula- 
tion of the United States in 1933 is beheved to have been ]ust about 

® R R- Kuczynski, The Balance oj Births and Deaths, two volumes (The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1928, 1931) 
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unity, even thougb America waa ttiU benefiting from tbe ahnonnal and 
uneven age compcmtion earned by earlier immigration- Altbou^ the 
figurca arc not perfectly accurate, o aurvey shows that the present era: 
age natural incrauc of the world is about seven per thousand per year 
According to the best authonucs, any change in thu world rate will be 
m the downward dirccuon Thus Dr Dublm concludes It may wcU 
be reduced in a few decades to a point where the population of the 
world will be m or very near complete balance. In the lart century the 
population of the world doubled in the next, it may decline m nun> 
ben from the present levels."'* 

Whereas it was formcriv the custom of and Malthunans to lock horns 
with their opponents over the accuracy of such cstiraatcs as Fje s by 
maintaining that the earth could support almost twice the maximum 
population estunated by the nco-Maldiucans, the possibility of other 
world or conuncntal overpopulanon is now bemg abandoned as a sub- 
ject of discussion by the better informed on both sides. ‘The Malthusian 
ghost has been lai^" says Dublm "nothing on the mtcmanonal hon 
2on VTOuld justify the fears which a generation ago dominated our 
thinking on the populanon quesoon."* Nco-Malthusian dncmsinn has 
shifted to a consideration of populaaon pressure in a few areas scat 
cered over the globe, especially where this new phase of the population 
problem threatens to upset world peace, and t^ charge is made that 
the failure to practice concracqjtion has brerught about these danger 
spots. 


X A DVNCER SPOT IN EUMJPEAN POPmATlON 

Those who w ere concerned formerly about the alleged inadequacy 
of the world s food supply and who viewed with alarm world and 
coattoeatal popidatToa gre w th, now powt lastod to a few nations 
whose tendency to overpopulation, they say ihustrates o local applies 
non of the Malthusian law and m some instances constitutes a menace 
to world peace as well China and India arc usually singled out to illus- 
trate the first group, and Italy and Japan the second. What arc the bets 
concerning Italy first of all, the Malthusiam point her out as 
Europe s chief danger spot? 

Italy has bad a high birth rate for some nme. In 1880 it ranted next 
to Russia, Rumania, and Poland, a posiUon which it still seems to bold. 

* Tucan 1 DoUin, Tk* PofmUtin ProNtm ••d Worii Defrfron (pimpUrt) (F«dso 
ptJk:7A»ocinica, New Yott, 1936) p*fc« 

*lbU^ page 4 - 
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While the Itahan birth rate, hke that of every other European nation, 
has fallen in recent years, the dechne in Italy has not been quite so 
rapid as in most other countries On the other hand, the dechne in the 
death rate m Italy, especially since 1921, has been very marked, so much 
so that It has almost offset the dechne m the birth rate As a result, the 
crude rate of natural increase or the remainder derived by subtracting the 
crude death rate from the crude birth rate has been fairly well mam- 
tamed This rate was 125 per thousand m 1922 and about 10 m 1934, 
a smaller dechne than that which took place in most other nations 
While Italy is growing faster right now than most of her important 
neighbors, she is not growing so rapidly as some of the other Western 
nations During the period from 1928 to 1932 the estimated rate of 
natural increase in some of the chief Western countries was as fol- 
lows Russia, 249, Poland, 153, Bulgaria, 139, Italy, 109, Umted 
States, 73, England and Wales, 4 9, France, i 3 Since Italy, rather than 
the countries of more rapid increase, is commonly singled out as the 
“overpopulated” country of Europe, the chief reason for this must 
he outside the field of vital statistics We have already seen that density 
of population cannot be the reason because there are other nations, such 
as Belgium and Holland, whose density is far greater than that of Italy 
Likewise, m the number of persons per square mile of arable land, 
Italy with 790 persons is exceeded by Great Britain with 2,265 persons 
and by at least five other European nations 
The chief reasons for the present population pressure in Italy must 
be sought m the recent pohcy of other nations, especially their immi- 
gration regulations and their continued monopoly of sparsely populated 
areas of the globe For several decades Italy exported her surplus popula- 
tion Until the United States restricted immigration a little over a 
decade ago, approximately 100,000 Itahans migrated here each year, 
while about as many went to the countries of South America Recent 
immigration restrictions in almost all countries have made it necessary 
now for Italy to absorb a half-milhon increase each year 
Thrown back upon her own natural resources by the new policies of 
other nations, Italy found them madequate for profitable farming 
Seasonal rainfall hrmts productiveness The soil is poor, the country is 
mountainous, and rocks and marshes abound Wishing to imitate the 
earher pohcy of England and other Western nauons by introducing 
modern industrial life to support her population, Italy found that the 
iron, coal, oil, and other minerals so necessary for factory production 
are almost nonexistent within her boundaries and that her meager 
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colomal possessions were of little aid. All thu meant that, in spite of 
heroic drainage and land-recl ania tiOQ projects in Italy s low standard 
of living must prevail under the mtcrnational status qua 
Meanwhile, Italy looked back at the history of her more powerful 
neighbors. She considered how they had obtained needed raw 
as well as markets for thar new factory systems through colonial ex 
panswn. She Tccalled how England and other nations during thar 
periods of more rapid growth had reduced population pressure by send 
mg out colonists Likewise, Italy noted ihnt large areas of undeveloped 
lands to the south were held by oatioaSf such as France, whose popula 
tions were smaller and increasing much less rapidly her own, 
yet whose colomal territories already far eicccdcd the area of thar 
homeland- She realized that England which, at the nme of the rape 
of Gernumy at Vcrmllei, blocked the gift of colonial lands to loly and 
added them to the already swollen possessions of France and herself, 
would probably be worse off than Italy if Jt were not for her colonies. 
So m Ethiopia Italy followed the very same methods which at an 
earlier date had brought fruitful colomes to these other nations. In the 
earber scramble for Afnea, Italy s entrance was too bte to get her aught 
but some rather worthless stnps and a few tmall islands. While 
Ethiopia was no bargam compared with the neighboring French coIo- 
mal possessions, u would help— shall we uy for the time bang? 

The Ethiopian advcocure focused the world s attention upon Italy t 
population problcccL Instantly she became the target for international 
cntiasm, especially from the English, who had “annexed" Rhodena 
in the mnctcenth century from the Americans, who not » long ago 
had “intcrvcDcd” to protect tbor mvestments in the Caribbean and 
even from the French, who had taken over a colonial empire in north 
cm Africa by “peaceful penetration " \]] these ende natJons joined in 
branding the Italian move as the most brutal kind of “war “ which Jt 
probably was, although it differed scarcely a whit from the pobey once 
pursued by the other nations — a pobey which had enabled England to 
prity*^ a quarter of the habitable globe. It is difficult to teU whether 
the disgust and alarm felt by non Itaham over the Ethiopian war I'as 
based upon a feeling that moral punaples u'crc violated or upon 
the challenge which Italy s move offered to the international status 
quo 

None of the nations with large colonial tcmtoncs were pleased wain 
Italy s move. For a time it appeared as if England would declare oa 
Italy m order to keep her out of Ethiopia, If pressed, probably « 
Italy s aides would admit the sms of their own nanonal ytsterdays, 
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but plead that “those days” are over now They would say that 
governed today by a higher and more civilized international ethu 
Italy might well ask why that “higher” ethical standard did not d 
some sort of distribution to her of die relatively unused colonial 
sessions of the reformed critic nations England has large tracts of 
in Africa, Australia, and Canada which are practically “empty 
arc already many more Italians than French in some of Fn 
sparsely populated African colonics 
It would seem that the “population problem” as it exists m 
today IS largely an economic or political problem, a hangover fror 
days of colonial expansion in which Italy failed to get her j 
J ust as m America a faulty distribution of wealth, followed by u 
ployment, has led some people to the erroneous behef that this co: 
IS overpopulated, so a faulty distribution of “territorial wealth’ 
created the international illusion that too many people are being 
in Italy In both instances the problem exists largely because of a h 
to apply Christian principles, in one case those of social justice, i; 
other those of international chanty, if not of justice Some day a re; 
tion of the futihty of the appeal to the sword may lead nations t 
humility and unselfishness necessary for internauonal co-operatic 
dealing with so-called population problems When that time cc 
such population problems as Italy’s will vanish God has provided 
and raw materials enough for all, it is man’s pride and selfishness v 
sometimes make it seem otherwise 
If Italy is a “danger spot” in the European population picture 
other nations of Europe, who from their own histones should I 
what may occur under such circumstances, are at least partly to b] 
That Italy will continue for some time to be a “danger spot” s 
evident Some people, assuming that the international status qi 
synonymous with justice, will probably continue to say that Ita 
“overpopulated” and that overpopulation leads to war Others, ; 
correedy, we beheve, will say that the area of humamty which the v 
calls Italy is overpopulated merely because of the selfishness of stre 
imperialistic nations These nations apparently expect that Italy 
show weakness m the face of manifest mjustice, which would see: 
indict them on the count of stupidity as well as greed Neither Ft 
nor England needs the colonies it has at Italy’s door nearly as mu< 
Italy does Their dog-m-the-manger pohey is far from being Chri 
and only invites Italy to strike agam as soon as the opportunity pre 
Itself Italy may be accused of bemg ambitious, but have not both ! 
land and France had such moments? 
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3* “aha fl ntnaNQ ihluoni" 

^Vlle^ wc turn to *tudy the populauon ntuation in the Oncnt, one 
of the fim problem* ^vhich confront u* u the dearth of adequate vital 
ttausucs. Attcnoon ha* already been called to the faa that the Chineac 
statistic* arc so inadequate that cJUmatcs of it* populaGon vary by as 
much as aooiooopoo Registration of births, marriages, and u 

available for only a few of the coimtncs of the Far East and is ad- 
mittedly incomplete. Thi* ctuanon lends itself perfectly to the popula 
non propagandist who withes to use the Oncnt to prove his particular 
thesis. Fortunately, there has been some nnprovement in statistics in re 
cent years, cspcaally m such countnes as India, Japan Java, and British 
Malaya, which figures, when supplemented with sample surveys in the 
other countnes, enable impartial students to describe the populaUan 
picture reasonably welL In order to ondentand the Oriental population 
problem wc mutt break it down at least mto its chief units Japan, 
Chuifl, and India. 


/ffpov 

The Japanese population problem has artraded much artenoon in 
recent years, Ic is widely known that Japan has more than doubled her 
population in the last half century and her present average annual 
inaease of nearly a miEion i* larger than that of the United State*, 
likewise, the Japanese use of the orcrpopulatioD plea as a jusuficabon 
for military and commcraal expansion has attracted world wide atten- 
tion. On the other hand, it is less well known that population experts, 
on the basis of present trends, predict thai the Japanc»c populatjon will 
cease to increase about 1950, thus foUowing the pattern of many 
Western nauoos In fact, if suffiaent allowance is made for the asscroon 
that the Japanese population increase m recent decades it partially ci 
plained by improvements in birth r^ttrauon methods, the recent 
growth of Japan is not greatly different from that of some Europ^ 
countnc*. At any rate, the Japanese bmh rate has already commence 
to dcchnc, chiefly because of an increase m the marriage age and the 
adoption of contraceptives. In one of the roost thorough 
Japanese population growth yet to appear Dr I»hii shows that 
the Map reformation in i 863 a num^ of factors, economic and 
combined to produce a fanuly-hmitation psychology which ch^^ 
population growth. After 1868 population growth began to be lookca 
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upon witli favor, and efforts were made to suppress abortion and in- 
fanticide, the result being a sudden spurt in national growth ® 

In spite of the statistician’s belief that the Japanese population will 
probably become stabihzed within two decades, it cannot be denied 
that Japan is suffering from growing pains today, even though they 
may not be as serious as their militarists would have us beheve Figured 
on the basis of children already born, Japan will have to find employ- 
ment for about 250,000 more workers annually for the next twenty 
years Dublin has estimated that Japan will reach a maximum popula- 
tion of between 90,000,000 and 100,000,000 within a generation Her 
present population is about 70,000,000 With domestic agriculture 
already overmanned and with the temporary industrial boom caused 
by mcreased exports abroad and the manufacture of armaments at home 
on the wane, Japan faces what seems to be an acute economic situation 
It seems evident that Japan will not be content to remain upon a 
minimum subsistence level until the population peak has been passed 

In order to improve their status the Japanese are already shifting 
from agricultural to industrial organization In making this change 
they find that they, hke Italy, are poor m natural resources and so at 
a disadvantage when compared with the Western nations whose earher 
imperialistic pohcies gained control of near-by valuable Asiatic sources 
of raw materials The Japanese see the markets at their very doors also 
monopohzed by these same European nations, which at the same time 
attempt to throttle the strugghng Japanese industries by means of 
high tariff walls The Japanese are commencing to reahze that, if they 
can gam control of the sources of raw materials as well as the markets 
of the Orient, they will not only raise the Japanese standard of hving 
but actually become an industrial giant producing and selling most of 
the Onent’s manufactured goods Of course, such a change would rmn 
England’s present enormous Oriental trade 

One writer, M J Hillenbrand, is of the opimon that, though Japan 
might be able to increase its nee yield by scientific methods and might, 
by learnmg to eat more meat (Japan is said to consume about one 
fourth of all the fish caught in the oceans of the world), make use of 
Its untillable hillside slopes for pasture land, it will still have to import 
food if It is to have a better balanced diet and a higher standard of hv- 
ing He beheves, however, that the present “population problem,” 
which will probably exist in Japan for the next few decades, could be 

® Ryoichi Ishu, Population Pressure and Economic Life in Japan (P S King and Sons, 
London, 1937) 
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taken care of without emigration or further tcmtonal aqannoa if 
Japan were allowed to engage m foreign commerce, crr^angir^g nanve 
manufactured article* for food and raw matenAk “That,” he layi, “i* 
prcatcly what the proiilcm of England might be, or of any other coun- 
try which ca nn ot grow and mine enough to feed its population and to 
keep It workmg — not too many people btii not enough exchange." ^ 
Like Italy modem Japan la an amhinoua nation. It realizes pho that 
Western nations are unwilhog to make concessions of atber lands or 
markets in order to ease jo present population pressure. Meanwhile its 
highly naaonalutic population has become restless. If Europe and 
Amcnca refuse to recognize other the needs or the aspiratioiis of the 
growing Japanese nation through trade treaties, icnous trouble wiB 
probably ensue. Eventually Japan may seek outlets m near-by temtory 
wfoch 18 climatically more congenial to her people than the recently 
acquired Manchuria — perhaps m the Malay peninsula. Such a move 
may mvolvc the colonial temtory of England, HoUand, the Umttd 
States, and several other Western nations and to may lead to war Will 
Haves give, lend, lease, or sell to the Have-nots before this emu taka 
place, or must we cononuc to think with guns? Japan will r rtn a m a 
“danger spot" as far as world peace u concerned as long as the sel fi s h 
mterests of affiuect nanoos pre v e n t them from making ccasaastons 
based upon a rcalizaaon of her growing needs. It is difficult to find a 
more rucaoct itatcmcnt of the present Japanese ntuanon than that of 
one of our outstanding population expats. Professor Warrox S. 
Thompson, who says 

European peoples are bolding tone hundreds of thousands, perhaps a mfl 
bon, square mfla of tropical lands south and east of Ana whim thi^ c anno t 

settle and whicii they carujot cTco ocpioitWIadi cilaDor w'hiicfiitW*s«!^ 
who arc chiefly of Malty stodc and arc consequently able to live and 
m the tropics, are lar^y etduded from these lands as s e tt lers and thus nod 
the cEccutc canloitaaon of tbar reiounn. 

It reqoires btrie imagination to picture the state of mind which 
Ttdop among the Japanete when the facts of this situation arc fully reawed. 
Imagine the feelings of a proud pco|Jc of warlike tradition as they '^otnejo 
realize the injustice of bang kept from using parts of the world wfeeb 
gready need, sim^y because other pcopla woo do not really need them wtsn 
to preserve them for eijdoitation by children they will ncrer have.* 

r “Wihe FUa fw tl* YtDoW Peril, T-le C^kuSe WorU Votome 146, FefcnJ «7 

ProAfeBT (McGfiw-H 21 Book Cboipaoy Mew York, 193s} 

Uied peitmsdou. 
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China 

China’s present population, as well as its rate of change, is largely a 
matter of conjecture About all that can be said with certainty is that 
China has had periods of rapid increase alternating with periods of 
population shrinkage caused by famine, floods, and war It has been 
esumated tliat the Taiping rebelhon indirectly caused some 20,000,000 
deadis, and at least two great famines took more than 10,000,000 each 
Yet early marriage, combined with a rebgion which impels its members 
to continue to replace their famihes, has enabled China to grow at a rate 
which W L Holland estimates to be about the same as in some of the 
more prohfic countries of Europe 

Even if China’s rate of increase were faster than that of these Euro- 
pean countries, it would not be accurate to say that the famines which 
affect the nation periodically are due to overpopulation China is woe- 
fully mismanaged Although it occupies a very large area, its agricul- 
tural workers, who make up about 70 per cent of the population, pro- 
duce far less than they could if they had the advantage of modern 
agricultural methods Many of the peasants are hopelessly sunk m 
debt Interest rates of from 25 to 50 per cent are not uncommon The 
government’s excessive oudays for mihtary purposes prevent the under- 
taking of necessary internal improvements and badly needed social 
reforms In 1928, according to S Vere Pearson, over $130,000,000 out of 
a total revenue of $148,000,000 went for military expenditures China 
IS practically without roads, a condition which handicaps economic and 
social development and makes the suppression of banditry impossible 

Manchuria and Inner Mongoha, still capable of absorbing milhons 
of setders, provide plenty of room for population expansion Other 
nations still take the cream off China’s resources However, until Chma 
absorbs more of Western cmhzation, especially its mihtant nationahsm, 
her alleged overpopulaUon crisis will lack the threat of serious in- 
ternational comphcations China, which suffers periodically from floods 
and droughts, could cure many of its ailments through proper flood- 
control and irrigation projects Commenting upon the sad state of 
Chinese agriculture, R H Tawney observed “Neither biology and 
chemistry, nor mechamcal transport, nor enclosure and consolidation, 
nor the reform of land tenure, nor co-operative marketing and credit 
have as yet, save m a few exceptional areas, begun to affect it ” ® 

® Quoted by S Vcrc Pearson, Growth and Dtstnbuiton of Population (John Wiley and 
Sons, New York, 1935), page 74 
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India 

iDdiA IS the country in tvhi^ natures rude checks upon population 
groinh seem to have operated most sensationally With amazing fre 
qucncy plagues and famines have taken place there on a scale ^ch 
almost surpasses the comprchcnsioa of Ocadentali It has been esti- 
mated that the influenza epidemic of 1918 alone earned off nearly 
14,000^)00 people. Even in normal pcnodi the infant mortality rate is 
shocking as can be appreciated if we contrast the infant mort^cy rate 
of the aty of Bombay over 500 per thousand, with that of New York 
City 5a per thousand. In addioon, early marriages (m Bengal m igai 
nearly 90 per cent of the women between 15 and 19 were mamed) and 
pnmiuvc mcthbds of midwifery have resulted m a high maternal 
mortality rate. As a result of heavy mortahry rates at all ages, the death 
rate IS about 25 per thousand, wduch u more than twice that which pre 
vails m Europe, The cxpcctauoa of life ai birth is only about 27 yean 
m InduL "ict, m spue of its enormous death rates, India continues to 
grow Its population of over 35 cmxxv 30O, according to the 1931 census, was 
more than 10 per cent larger than that of ten years before. 

It IS difficult to predirt India s future rate of growth, cspeoaliy on ac 
count of inadequate marriage stadsacs. The present surplus of births 
over deaths provides an annual increase of over 3,000,000 a year in 
spite of the drastic operation of population checks. Furthermore, the 
growing mtroduedoa of European medical irtcncc, combined with a 
prevailing custom and religion which oppose family limitation rug 
gests that future changes, it allowed to follow present trends, will be 
m the dirccQon of additional population increase. With India s popula 
Uon already on such a low standard of Uving an increased population 
under its present sociai organizabon cannot be vicwcil without tome 
alarm nnl/^ land in near-by Africa is maHc available for nugranon 

India IS crowded only because of its antiquated social organization. 

Ac pr esen t India has fewer persons per square mile of arable land than 
at least seven European nations. The progre ss of toaal reform in India 
u blocked considerably by its religion. A pecuhar fatalism combines 
with the climate to tufle energy and ambition- The helpful social in 
fiucncc which the wider introducoon of Chntaanity may cierasc » 
suggested by the following picture of present conditions in attas 
dominated by Brohmmism. 

Antiquated farming operations and certain obhgatums Impo^ 

Brmhrmns by their religious teachings are subverrive of improremcnti )n 
linng of the m many parts ot India- Brn hmlnUm forWos a peasam w 
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kill a cow, that is bad for farming Precious manure is burnt for fuel — again 
harmful to good cultivation of the soil The average holding is a little over 
4 acres This is partly due to the fragmentation of property through the an- 
cient laws of inheritance Sometimes a man’s holding is so split up into absurd 
shapes and widely scattered splinters that its useful cultivation is impossible 
The priests demand high fees, for example, sometimes a wedding may cost 
two or more years’ income Moneylenders are resorted to The debt becomes 
unpayable, and the peasant’s land is foreclosed 

India, hke China, is in need of drastic social reforms Child mar- 
riages should be abolished The old methods of food production which 
still prevail should be brought up to date With these social changes 
Indians would be a healthier and better-nourished people desirous of 
maintaining a higher standard of hving Dublin has suggested that, 
with a higher standard of living, India, with her enormous agricultural 
population, should become a great market for the manufactured goods 
of the West Because of its present poverty India is not important in 
the world markets Only in this negative sense does India’s present 
population problem seem to affect the rest of the modern world 

Conclusion 

Alarming or discouraging as the population problems m Japan, 
China, and India may seem to be at first sight, they can be exaggerated 
very easily if certain inherent factors are overlooked First of all, the 
popular idea of “Asia’s teeming milhons” does not harmonize with the 
fact that the birth rates of these countries are no higher than those of 
some of the countries of southeastern Europe and South America As 
a matter of fact, the present rate of increase of the two Americas is 
higher than that of Asia Furthermore, as W L Holland suggests, the 
present Oriental rate of increase is probably lower than that which pre- 
vailed m many countries of western Europe in the early years of the 
last century While it is true that the further mtroduction of Western 
avihzation will reduce the Oriental death rates for a considerable 
period to come, judging from Western experience and that already 
indicated in Japan, the higher standard of hving and other factors 
which will accompany Western improvements will probably result 
eventually m a lowered birth rate It must be admitted, nevertheless, 
that the reduced death rate, operating sooner, will tend to increase 
population pressure m these countries for some time, even though this 
may be only a temporary condition 
Another circumstance which is overlooked m most discussions of the 


S Vere Pearson, op at , page 90 
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overcrowded Eait** u the faa diat there arc wide vanations in popnU 
tion dennty between adjoining regions of the tame country ^ spue 
of fairly modern communications m modem India, m 1931 the pror 
inccs of Bengal and Madras had populations of 646 and 329 people to 
the square mile, while near-by Assam and Burma had only 157 and 63 
respectively In China, similarly, Shantung and Hopeh, with densmea 
of 550 and 650 to the square mile, existed in proximity to fertile Man- 
churia (Mandiukuo) a land as big as France agd Germany combined 
and occupied by only about yifioafioo people. 

Summing up the Far Eastern situation, we may say that the practice 
of contraception will not malcc much progress there except po^ly m 
Japan. Migration has taken up only a sroah fraction of the annual 
population mcrcase so far, even when such great movements as that of 
the northern Chinese into Mandmna arc considered. Curiously enough, 
Japan not only has had very little success m developing migration move- 
ments, but in addition is threatened, we arc told, by the immigration of 
“cheap Korean labor " The only solution to the so-called population 
prtdilems of these coiintna hes m a program of economic and social 
better men t, involving to a consider^le extent the cooperation of 
Western nations For the most part these huge populaaoni have been 
tied closely to the sod and have become entirely dependent for daily 
subsistence upon the small-Bcak uucniive cultivation of nee, wheat, and 
millet Modem industry and saentific agnodmral methods mutt be 
introduced on a much wider scale, combined with access to marLcts 
and a more cHectivc distribution of income- With internal buying 
power thus m created, a higher standard of living will prohably bnng 
about a retardation m pc^Hilation growth. 


IL Nrw European Popoiatjon Poucus 

At least three European countnes have already rccogmxcd the new 
downward trend in population and arc attempting w establish t 01 
tional pohey which wdl stimulate pojfalation growth. In other oauntr^ 
such as England France, Sweden, and the Netherlands, considcrab 
concern about depopulation is being indicated, but no important na- 
tional policy aimed at stopping this trend has been adopted ^ 
Many observers expect to ace poliac* whose purpose is to 
population growth adopted in most of the countnes of Europe w 
as m the Umted States before very bag Consequently the 
European poliacs and their succtw to date in stopping the 
population trend arc bang watched with great Interest everywhere. 
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I Titr r^MlL^-AllouA^cr 

If wc rccoi,ni/C the r>f the f.uniK-nllnw mice wngc sjsicm as 

a "pojMihimn policv. 11 he ^iicl tint pnpulanon-incrcasing 

{xilicics in\c been \Mcicspmcl iii Luropc for «:ntnc tune Ho\vc\cr, since 
It is ccncralK IkIicsccJ that the Eurojicm famil\ -allowance system, as 
11 Ins been atlminisicrcd has had \cr\ little effect upon population 
growth. 11 IS custonnrs to speak onlv of Itnl), Germany and Russia as 
countries which base talen measures aimed more frankly at popula- 
tion gross th Before esamining the recent policies csiahlished in these 
three nations, we shall consider hriclls the w'idcly adopted family- 
nllow'ance ssstem 

’Phe famil) illov ance system, treated ilso in con)unction with the 
study of pnserts. has been in use in Europe for scseral )ears At the 
present lime some form of this plan, under which it is assumed that 
those parents who raise scseral children perform a community service 
and so arc entitled to additional w.agc compensation, has been adopted 
in France Germany, Inly, Austria, Hungary, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Bulgaria, Denmark. Sweden, Estonia, Greece, Latvia, Lith- 
uania, Spain, Swii 7 crland, Yugoslavia, Australia, New Zealand, and 
Russia According to present indications, similar allowances to parents 
of the larger families will be adopted soon by other nations also Hosv- 
cs'cr, all plans adopted so far suffer from common weaknesses in that 
the allow'ance is too small and reaches only a minority of the workers 
Furthermore, it is a question whether this system should be regarded 
as indicative of a population policy or merely as an economic measure 
in the interest of basic social justice 

In an evaluation of present European population policies on the 
basis of results already obtained, it is difficult to prove that the family- 
allowance system has been cfTective m either increasing population 
growth or preventing the birth rate from declining In France, where 
the system has been in cfTect longest, it cannot be proved that the 
recent slight retardation of tlie decline in the birth rate is due to this plan 
rather than to other factors The relatively large families of immigrants 
from Belgium, Poland, Spam, and Italy may have revived the French 
birth rate Of course, this does not prove that, differently administered, 
the family-allowance system cannot act as a stimulus to population 
growth Those who advocate this means of encouraging families say 
that it has never been given a fair trial, inasmuch as the amount of 
allowances paid m any country is not sufficient to make parenthood 
finanaally attractive With the present widespread adoption of this 
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jyttcm, the growth of new population poliacs may brmg about much 
larger payments m the future m an attempt to locrcatc populanon. 
Undoubtedly these allowances have been of some help already, at least 
m so far as they encouraged better health standards for mfants, and so 
they must have contnbuted mdircctly to population growth by reducing 
the previous rate of infant mortality 

If we disregard the debatable family allowance system, it may be 
said that population pohacs adapted to the recently recognized decline 
m European g^o^vth have been mtroduced as yet only in Italy, Gcr 
many, and Russia. Whether it u because dictatorship nations can aa 
more qmcUy than democraacs, where long discussion must usually 
precede Icgulanon, or whether it u due to the fact that the p r e se nt 
European dictators are ambitious and intensely nationalistic in tbeif 
outlook, the fact remains that vtrhat can be called population poliaes 
definitely aimed at smnulatmg growth esost as yet only in Europe i 
three totalitarian states. The new popubtion pobaca of Italy Germany 
and Russia along with the observable results to date, arc being watched 
very carefuDy by other European nations. 

X ITAUAN POUCT 

Even though the Italian birth rate m 1923, when the Fasasts came 
into power was one of the highest in Europe, MussoUni a former ad- 
vocate of birth control, made populanon growth one of the chief plank* 
m his new platform. In doing this he was frank m pomtmg out that 
depopulation was taking place rapidly m the naghbonng nauons, and 
that the new Italy should fight thu growing tendency withm her own 
borders if she wished to achieve her future destiny as a great nauon. 

If Italy was to revive the splendor of anaent Rome, a design for Ixrmg 
which Mussolini continually preached, the continuation of large fam- 
files was a national necessity Mussohm s population phxiwophf ** 
summed up m the following excerpt from a speech given m 1937 

To count for something in the world Italy must have a populanon of ^ 
least 60 tnillKma when she reaches the thresDold of the sec o n d half of tw 
century It 11 t fact that the fate of nations u bound up with tbar 
demographic po s tTr Let m be frank with ourselves what art mu 
hon Italians compared with 90 milhou Germans and aoo miHion 
ns locJc at our western noghbors what are 40 milbon Italians 
the 40 milhoni of France and the 90 mniioni in her colomci, or with the 4 
millioni of England and tbe 450 mOlioa inhabitants of her colotual posies' 

nous? With a declining pc^nilationo country does not create aaejnpirc» 

but becomes a colony 

11 Quoted by D. V <3**, Tit StrwnU for PotmUtiom (Orfoed Uafrenky Prei*. 19S^ 
W34- 
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In order to prepare for her new destiny as a power m a Western world 
which was faihng to increase, Italy made numerous regulations aimed 
at maintaining the high Italian rate of natural increase Laws with 
severe penalties were enacted against birth-control propaganda, the sale 
of birth-control devices, and the performance of abortions Taxes were 
levied against bachelors and spinsters, and small famihes were penal- 
ized in various ways Large families enjoyed not only hberal tax exemp- 
tions but also preference as tenants in workingmen’s homes and as 
farmers on the new land created by reclamation projects In an attempt 
to combat the city as a population-reducer, efforts were made to build 
up a series of small agricultural villages and to discourage the further 
growth of large cities Finally, a national program of matermty and 
child-wehare work was introduced 

What can be said of the success of Mussolini’s effort to stimulate 
population growth to date ? From one point of view it has failed Both 
the crude and the adjusted birth rate have continued to dechne The 
1922 birth rate of 302 has fallen to 232 per thousand On the other 
hand, the numerous health measures undertaken, especially those to 
improve the health of mothers and children, have reduced the death 
rate The 1921 infant mortahty rate of 129 fell 21 per cent to 102 m 1935, 
while the general death rate fell 27 per cent in the same period, that is 
from 17^ in a thousand to 13 7 The new Fascist population pohcy seems 
to have been successful m only two respects if we compare the Itahan 
vital statistics with those of most of her European neighbors the dechne 
in the birth rate as well as m the rate of natural increase has not been 
so rapid as in the other countries 

3 GERMAN POLICY 

The Nazi regime took over a nation m which the birth rate had been 
dechnmg faster than m any other European country It was a nation 
sunk in economic difficulties and pohtical uncertainties War penalties 
had taken away Germany’s colonies and ruined her foreign trade, de- 
prived of both raw materials and the abihty to exchange manufactured 
articles for foodstuffs in foreign markets, she faced widespread unem- 
ployment and a reduced standard of hvmg at home The spirit of the 
people was broken, and htde hope could be seen on the horizon 

One of the first steps taken by Hider was to stimulate nationahsm 
A new desire to hve had to be enkindled m the nation before hopes 
could be revived that Germany might nse again to her place among the 
world powers The increasmg fertility of Russia, Germany’s commu- 
mstic neighbor to the east, was emphasized, and an mcreased popula- 
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non to make up fior the lo«c* of the past two decades was held up as 
the first pnee of Germany t new national aspiranoni. True, this m 
crease was to be remuted only from «>callcd Aryan stock, but the 
quanutaave aspect of the new population p r f)f^r a rTi was made as im 
portant as the more notorious qualitative aspccL Havmg first aroused 
the martial spirit of Germany, Hitler had legislation paced whose ob- 
ject was to encourage population growth. Abortions were forhiddcn, 
and contraception was discouraged. Economic pressure was put on 
bachelors, while tax reductions and first preference for future muiuapal 
jobs were held out as mducemenu for large families. The employment 
of women was discouraged, and liberal government loans were granted 
to young people wishing to marry 
On the surface the German policy seems to have achieved results. The 
marnage rate mcreased rapidly during 1933 and 1934 and is now one 
of the highest m the world. Since 1933 the birth rate has increased 
faster than that of any other country m the world, the 1935 rate bemg 
over ay per cent higher than that ^ 1933- Meanwhile, the death rate 
has been pushed down to a new low so that the crude rate of natural 
macase has been raised to 7 1 per thousand or seven ames that of 
France. In explaining this increase, P K- Whdpton who went to Gct 
many in 1934 ^ ® first-hand knowledge of the effect of the 

new German population policy 11 of the opinion that the prohibitioQ 
of abortion has been the moat important tingle factor m revcrsuig the 
form er trend m the German birth rate. The large number of abornoos 
which w e r e taking place in postwar Germany m contrast with the 
abrupt increase in the birth race immediately following Hiller * tiew 
regulations against abortion suggested this conclusion. 

Whatever factor is regarded as the most important one m bringing 
^»\si dat change in Germany \ popidauon trend, the effect of a cenred 
faith m the future of the nadon must have been somewhat influential 
at least m changing people s attitudes about the dcsirabihry of hanog 
duldrcn, Thnlied with the revived vmon of its nitioflal daany and iCf 
“racial supenonty ** Germany has commenced to grow again. Mean- 
while, serious difficulties loom on the economic and political honzo^ 
Germany must depend upon other countries for many of her foodstUM 
and most of her raw matcnali Yet her prewar colomcs have been tahen 
away and high tariff bamers have been ereaed by other naoons ro 
stifle her efforts to revive prewar trade. Foreign boycottt because of 
Naa persecution of the Jews add to the economic difficulties. 

In the face of this ctinaoa, Germany as roost of her naghbo^ a fo 
creasing her armaments. What will be the pohdcal result? WU ic be 
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necessary for Hitler to follow the methods adopted by Mussohni m 
order to correct what the German people believe to be an unjust ar- 
rangement forced upon them by the treaty which followed the armis- 
tice^ Can Germany, hke Italy, succeed in acquiring needed sources of 
raw materials in central Europe or elsewhere without provoking an- 
other European or world war ? This is the problem which the statesmen 
of those nations which drew up tlie Versailles treaty must face Many 
impartial historians now agree with the German people that the Ver- 
sailles treaty, based upon the erroneous idea that Germany was the cause 
of the World War, was an unfair one In view of Germany’s popula- 
tion increase, the constant refusal of the signatories to that pact to take 
the lead in attempting to correct some of its injustices cannot be re- 
garded as either Christian or practical statesmanship Germany’s recent 
acquisition of Austria does not seem to offer much promise of rehef 
Most of this area has a dense and rapidly growing population There 
may be some temporary advantage in the way of trade or raw materials, 
but Germany’s chief benefit from annexing the territory is probably 
psychological and mihtary If Czechoslovakia can be taken over with- 
out exciting France or England to armed protest, it may help the Ger- 
man situation considerably However, it is hard to conceive of a con- 
tented Germany until her prewar colonies are restored. 

4 RUSSIA 

The Soviet Union, Germany’s neighbor, resembles her in some re- 
spects and differs m others Like Nazi Germany, Russia is now fired 
v/ith a new patriotism and a deep faith in her own future While it 
would be contrary to the principles of Communism for her to admit 
imperiahstic ambitions, even the censored press releases have indicated 
a Soviet desire to add “new hundreds of rmlhons to the population liv- 
ing under Communism at a time when the rate of population increase 
in capitahstic countries is rapidly dimimshing ” Unhke Germany, how- 
ever, Russia has always had a high birth rate, also an enormous terri- 
tory and ample undeveloped natural resources The Russian birth rate 
today IS the highest m Europe and one of the highest in the world Its 
death rate has been high, but it is being reduced rapidly The net repro- 
duction index, to use Kuczynski’s computation, is about 1 7, and it does 
not seem to be dechnmg We have already noted that this index is less 
than one in most of the countries of northern and western Europe Dub- 
hn beheves that the present population of Russia, 165,000,000, will double 
in about forty years 

Though the measures taken to stimulate population growth m the 
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Scmct Umon are not as numcroiu aj those in Gennanv and Italy they 
indicate a desire to preserve, at least the present rate of inaeasc. The 
government u discouraging largc-acalc migration to industrial areas, pre 
femng to keep the large masses of people on the farms. Widespread 
abortion and easy divorce characterized the early days of the new regune, 
but recent r^nlations frown upon both these population reducing dc 
vicca. In addition, a family allowance plan has )mt been introduced. 

Although Soviet leaders profeu to be interested only m peace, the 
growing size and power of Russia, together with her hatr^ of capitalism 
and her "missionary" zeal for the spread of communism, rather than any 
overcrowding, constitute a threat to the peace of all her naghbon, es- 
pecially Germany, Japan, and China, if not to the rest of the avrltygd 
worlxL 


5 OONCLTJSION 

Summing up the European population ntuauon, we may say that, 
though there u a widespread popular impression that direct measures 
taken to stimulate popukoon growth m Italy Germany and Russia 
have proved effective, demographers who have studied these measures 
are unable to agree with this codcIusioil The staiisna of growth, or a£ 
least of retarded decrease, cannot be denied, but the extent to which 
specific measures such as family allowance wage systems, family tax 
exemptions, and bachelor taxes played a part m this change is ques* 
coned In most instances the financial leverage exercised by these mcas- 
ores is r^arded as altogether too ihght to affect childbearing, if child* 
bcanng can be so influe n ced. 

W S. Thompson and P K. Whelpton are of the opimon that the 
ordinary health measures, aimed ai reduang the death rate, have had a 
more important influence upon the Italian population utuaUon than 
those aimed directly at incrcasmg population growth- As already 
pointed out, Whelpton regards the prohibition of abortion, which is 
considered chiefly as a health measure m Germany as the only new 
r^ulation which has had much effect upon her recent growth- Sinu 
laiiy the same authors regard the widdy heralded *populatiofl pm* 
gram" of the Soviet Umon as in effect chiefly a health program- The 
condemnation of aboruon there has followed a realization from recent 
cxpcnenccs that abortion is bkely to be physically injunoui- Russia, 
with its immense natural resources, will prosper for soioc time, no 
doubt, because communism, bad as we believe it to be, at least eft 
more hope to the than the hated government of the czars. 

(Sec the references at the end of Chapter XIL) 



CHAPTER XII 


POPULATION POLICIES AND THE FUTURE 

At Icasi three European countries have recently adopted population pol- 
icies which attcmju to stem the present trend towards a declining pop- 
ulation Several other countries arc considering a similar move At this 
point tlic question arises as to what policy this or any other nation 
should adopt to meet the new population trend 

I Amurica’s PatsnNT Polic\ 

Considering America first of all, we find that up to the present there 
has been no official recognition of the new population tendency, unless 
we regard the modest experiments carried on under the Resettlement 
Administration as a veiled gesture in the dirccuon of a new policy At 
present it may be said that, in so far as we have a population policy, 
It seems to be still engaged in fighting the departed ghost of Malthus, 
for the five chief causes of American population shrinkage, already 
pointed out, arc for the most part still pretty much ignored as far as 
official action is concerned True, courageous attempts have been made 
by President Franklin D Roosevelt to enact social-justice measures 
which, if passed, might indirectly go a long way towards stopping pres- 
ent population shrinkage Unfortunately, most of diese efforts have 
been blocked or emasculated by newspapers, lobbyists, legislators, and 
even jurists whose concern about property rights seems to exceed their 
interest in human rights 

Unlike most of the countries of Europe, we have not yet even at- 
tempted to enact a family-allowance wage system Our present tax ex- 
emptions for the married are so small that they are ludicrous Finally, 
our immigration-restriction legislation is so severe that it amounts al- 
most to complete exclusion when we consider the net gam each year. 
In 1937 the annual net total, after departures were deducted, amounted 
to only 10,504 Our financial grants in the interests of matermty and 
infancy are merely health measures, in fact, it is doubtful if these would 
have been enacted at all if there had been any suspicion that they were 
aimed at increasing the population, so strong is the mfluence of birth- 
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control propaganda here. The bttt poorlv enforced lawj againtt 

abortion and the dissemination of birth-control information were cn 
acted years ago imdcr the leadenhip of Protestant forces inspired by 
Anthony Comstock, as meaturea m the mterest of pubhc morals. In 
fact, the present temper of Protestant leaders seems to be to abolish 
these rcstncoons, if they arc to be changed at alL 
That the American mmd mil flows m nco-Malihiman channels is 
further indicated by our Puerto Rican policy Towards the end of the 
Hoover admimstraOon the Amcncan governor of our insular possession 
reported that the island was suffering from population pressure, and 
recommended that birth control be fostered by the government as a 
remedy for this otuanom However Catholic opposinon m the insular 
legislature defeated the measure proposed at that time. Meanwhile, a 
campaign for the establishment of birth-control chnics was earned on 
in the island and in May 1937 a senes of measures to encourage steri- 
lization and to provide government birth-control clinics were passed 
and ogned by the present American governor 
According to opinions expressed in the Amcncan Catholic press, the 
responiibihty for this neo-MaJthusian legislation rests upon the Amer 
lean masters of Puerto Rico In a charaacnsocally neo-Mdthusian roan- 
ncr the governing class refused to take the more difficult way of deak 
ing with the economic problems created not merely by the islands 
rapid populanon grow t h but by the amcomitant apkutaoon which 
had es^lished large plantations owned and managed by Amencans, 
m place of the small farms of which 60 per cent had been owned by In- 
dmduals. Instead of making a serious effort to establish native indus- 
tries through which surplus profits could be distributed to the poverty 
stneken population the governing classes advised the “infcnor cl ass e s, 
in effect, to shnnk themselves to fit the existing Amcncan pay cs- 
velopcs. This strategy bv which Amcncan absentee ownership 1* ^ 
temptmg to bring ateut artificial dqwpulaaon, was cfaaxactcnted by 
one Amcncan Catholic editor as follows 

Too lazy too selfish, too intent on increasing their own dmdends and TO 
much imm erse d m politici and comioeraal strategy to face the 1 

nation that their own ^recd has created, ihe real nisters of Puerto Kiw^P 
over this degrading IcgiJauon upon a helpless people- By so doing they 
a pninaiy ethical dory Economically thar policy is mirtalxn, 
unsolved the sources of the poverty problem, while wcaJeemog wWt 
moral fiber and power of resistance the poor ttxD possen.' 

1 Volimic 57 Msy f, ipj7 pa»« »07 hr potoWoo. 
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Yet with all this poverty m Puerto Rico, we find that from 1929 to 1936 
inclusive the four largest sugar companies managed to pay out divi- 
dends to stockholders — the majority of whom were presumably not 
Puerto Rican — to the tune of nearly $25,000,000 With most of Ameri- 
can business on the mainland barely able to operate, the average net 
return on the capital and surplus of all Puerto Rican sugar mills dur- 
ing the enure period of the depression was 6 per cent Sull nothing can 
be done for the natives except to tell them to die out! 


n “Population Problems” Are Chiefly Economic 

So-called population problems in most countries today are chiefly eco- 
nomic problems, and the regulation of any economic system today is 
much more than a purely national problem Even in America we are 
gradually coming to reahze that our own economic hfe must be con- 
sidered in relation to the whole international picture rather than from 
an isolatiomst viewpoint In food and other essential goods the develop- 
ment of machme processes has so increased productive capacity every- 
where as to throw the distributive forces of the world out of gear The 
competition for markets and raw matenals has now become so keen 
that the pohcy of one country afiects almost all the others While the 
general outlook for most of the civihzed world today is a smaller popu- 
lation, rather than overpopulation, it is apparent that some nations will 
probably continue to mcrease in size and in the quantity of their needs 
while many of the others decrease The stationary population visuahzed 
by some of the neo-Malthusians, a fixed world population which they 
beheve would reduce the hkehhood of war, is a Utopian ideal In the 
actual world of tomorrow the increase m population in one nation will 
create one set of internal economic problems, while economic problems 
of a different nature will confront a nation which is m the process of 
population declme In either case these local economic problems not 
only will react upon the world picture, but most likely will remain un- 
setded if left to one nation acting alone 

In the past the needs of a growing population usually found an out- 
let in migration, colonization, and the exploitation of uncivihzed areas 
Today these outlets have been pretty well taken over by a few na- 
tions, and the penetration of less populous areas cannot be undertaken 
except through conflict with powerful and usually unwilhng civilized 
nations If a nation tries to increase its food supply by manufacturing 
and tradmg rather than by shipping its people to colomes, international 
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trade barriers usually prevent it from doing so. Thus, m die modem 
economic world, war becomes a constant speaer not because men ex 
cccd the bounties of the land but because a few powerful nanoni are 
untvilling to consider the needs other* in the distnbunon of thi* 
land and all that it implies. Commenting upon the danger* of war 
created by tbe present “every nation for itself" policy Father Lawrence 
Kent Patterson, S J., smd a few years ago 

Until the pnvflegcd nanom fadhute areos to foodituEs and raw matenab 
tbe prospect! of securing peace arc slight. 

Great Britain strives to mediate between France and Gerroanv but holdi 
fait to the colonies the acquired at Vcrsaiflct- We lecture Europe upon the 
ments of peace, but punuc a pobey of rigid economic nationahiTD, and seek 
to check lapanoe expannou in the Far East. AJJ naoons want peace on th£tr 
own terms A* long oi Japan, Germany and Italy fed (with reason) that they 
are underwvilegcd as l^g as Great Britain, Unned States, Russia, and 
France hold m an iron grasp a virtual mont^iciv of many essential raw irp 
tenals, war is ever menacing Natioiu faced with the chmet between aggres- 
sion or permanent ccoaomK infcnonty and depression will exiJodc-* 

Rccognmng the general futility of modern warfare, most demog- 
rapher*, economist*, and soaologuts see mtemauonal co-operanon a* 
the only mtelhgent soluuon to any Danon s economic or population 
problem*. Dr l^bhn says “Some way must be found by which tbe 
less favored can share m tbe advantages of the more favored countnc*. 
The economic welfare of nations is the problem of the whole world 
and can be solved only by some central agency be it the League of Na- 
tions or a sumlar organizatioa.*’ * 


in ImxKN^noNAL Rzmtion* in a CmusTiAN ClvnJZATION 


In considering die causes of American population thnnkage we taw 
rb.if several ethical pnnaplcs were involved. What about ibc intema 
uonal ethical problems created by population differentials? Arc w 
morallv obligated, for example, to jom with other naaons m formu- 
bitmg economic programs for the good of all? Before attempting W 
answer this and similar questions we shall go back and recall briefly 
the nature of the general Chnsoan bw of chanty In doing this we 
not pretending to give an authontativc exposition of ethical prinapks 
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but merely to apply some o£ these, as we find them developed by the 
saence o£ ethics, to the problems under consideration 

Nations, like mdividuals and corporations, are bound by the precepts 
o£ justice, charity, and veraaty Since many beheve that Christian teach- 
ings as they apply to international affairs have been so long ignored that 
even educated Cathohcs are sometimes unaware of them, it will be well 
to make an apparent digression at this point in order to present a few 
concrete apphcations of the obligations of international charity, before 
attempting to apply these principles more specifically to the problems 
of population It might be pointed out in advance that, to readers who 
have been accustomed to regard the matters involved in these illustra- 
tions purely from the viewpoint of chauvimstic writers, the moral obh- 
gations laid down by Monsignor John A Ryan, one of our best Cath- 
ohc authorities m these matters, may at first sight seem a bit strange 
We will consider very briefly the Cathohc principles which seem to 
bear upon (i) the tariff, (2) war debts, (3) international co-operation 
in economic matters, and (4) national boundaries. 

I CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES AND THE TARIFF 

An author of a searching study of America’s trade pohcies recendy 
referred to our past tariff policies as “the triumph of speaal interests 
over the general welfare ” In the past we gloried in our “protective 
tariffs ” Is It possible that these tariffs may have been not only eco- 
nomically unwise, but m a certain sense immoral when judged by 
Christian standards ? Monsignor Ryan says “yes ” Protective tariffs in 
our Umes are generally immoral, he maintains, besides being economi- 
cally unsound Likev/ise, the fostering of a doctnne of national eco- 
nomic independence by “Buy American” and “Buy British” propaganda 
IS regarded as ethically unjustifiable^ It may be objected that such an 
apphcation of Christian ideals would permit the admission of foreign 
products manufactured by cheap labor and so would rum American 
industry Granted that this might be a temporary result in a few highly 
protected American industries, we are told that this should not deter 
us from making such a move if the good of the greater number of 
Americans would follow, as a growing number of economists now 
predict Furthermore, the temporary hardships m certain industries 
could be foreseen, and government aid might be granted to enable 
these employers and employees to adjust themselves to the new situa- 

* “Ethical Aspects of Some International Problems, I,” America, Volume 49, May 6 , 
1933, pages 105-107 For further study of the problems touched upon in this secUon 
consult the Syllabus on International Relations (1937) prepared by the Catholic AssoaaUon 
for International Peace, N C W C , Washmgton, D C 
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tion The wudom of such a plan is suggested by a recent **econormc 
policy for the United States" formulated by a number of leading econ- 
omists for the National Peace Conferena, representmg durty-scren of 
the largest Amcncan orgamzatioas in the field The report layi 

One of the complaint* mott frequently urged agmut import* 11 they 
represent the competition of foreign pauper lalxjr with domotic labor of com- 
parauvdy high standard* But constant Itjwcnng of cost* u the procen on 
which ID created prwpcnty u basicafly dependent and, generally tpeating, 
if we would be ai ptoapeiooi a* powible nadonaUy we must take anvantage 
ot relatively lower costs, wherever they arc. 

When m\*c*tQn and worker* in certam mdustne* arc expoted to at least 
temporary hardthip because of a removal in the general interest of baincn to 
import*, transitional aid *hould be provided by for example, unemploymcni 
benefits and vocational retraining and resettlement, or by payment for tran*- 
fontung or icrapping eqrapmenc* 

2 . CHlirnAN PaiNCIPLEI AKT) THB WAX IJZBTI 

The scxalkd war debts owed to the United State* by her allie* in the 
Warld War are another problem with an ethical a*pett which many 
Amcncans overlooL Granted that these may have hcen moral obliga 
tioa* when originally contracted what nother lender nor borrower 
probably foresaw at that nme 1* now realized by all impartial snidentt, 
namely that the repayment of thcie huge »uia» j* impossible. Since, a 
Moniignof Ryan points out, the ddits cannot be paid in gold without 
imposing an immoral hardship upon our debtor*, whom we will not 
permit to pay a* in good^ there is no moral obligation for them to 
pay us, at least for the p resen t, and it is immo ral for lu to press them 
to do so by belligerent agitauotL The warndebti problem u ucd up with 
the tanfl problon, as the foUowmg editorial of the New York Times 
pomts out, and it is uselesi for us to sulk any longer over Europe* 
failure to pay what was not the clearest kind of debt to start with- 

It 1* true that the cxutmg warKlebt agrccmcnli were entered mto In p»d 
faith. But It u also true that the debo thcrmtlvcs were jonirrcd 
account of American good* which were ihipped abroad- Mr Coohdge 1 *E^ 
rum to the contrary notwithstanding, we did not “hire them the money VV c 
volcl them American cotton and wheat and cloth and cannon and mumuon*, 
produced with wartime wages and icdd at wartime price*. And when the tiw 
rame to make r epann ent we raised our own already exorbitant tanu* 
repayment in the form in which the original loans thcmselvci wot 
namely in the form of goods. Thu doe* not excu*e the £a 3 uie of tntf . 
to malK more cftcrgetx efiort* than they hare actually made to ^ 

term* of r fa^ r agreements But it b an important factor which can tamy 
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taken into consideration, m viewing the record of the past and m weighing 
the prospects for a future setdement which would dispose at last of the trou- 
blesome problem, to the mutual profit of all concerned “ 

3 CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES AND INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 

In January, 1938, Paul van Zeeland, former premier of Belgium and 
professor of economics at Louvain, published a report which attracted 
world-wide attention The author of diis report,'^ commissioned nine 
months before by the British and French governments to make this 
study, said very frankly that the only hope for the future economic and 
political security of tlie nations of die West, the relatively independent 
United States included, lies in economic collaboration which shall in- 
clude the lowering of tariffs, the abolition of quotas and arbitrary 
customs regulations, the stabilization of currencies, and ultimately the 
establishment of an international monetary standard, along with the 
facilitation of intcrnauonal transfer of funds and credit Should we re- 
gard this plea for international co-operation in economic affairs as a 
European trick to deceive Americans or as a reflection of sound eco- 
nomics and good morality? On the latter point we have the words of 
Pope Pius XI, telling us, “It would be well if the various nations in 
common counsel and endeavor strove to promote a healthy economic 
co-operation by prudent pacts and institutions, since in economic mat- 
ters they arc largely dependent upon one another and need one an- 
other’s help ” ® 

It seems that the plea for international co-operation m economic mat- 
ters is sound economically when we recall that in recent years the man- 
ufacturing industries have been increasing producuon rapidly behind 
tariff barriers, not only in western Europe and the Umted States, but 
also in Japan, and to some extent even in China and India Such mass 
production has now reached a point where it far exceeds the demands 
of the world market In spite of the mtense competition for markets 
which has followed, several nations are no longer able to sell a large 
proportion of their staple goods either at home or abroad, the result 
being world-wide unemployment If one of these nations acting alone 
attempts to curtail its production, others immediately scramble to seize 
this foreign trade Consequently, if economic waste, mcreased mterna- 
tional friction, and chaos are to be avoided, an mternational agreement 
based upon some ideal other than the preservation of the status quo 
would seem to be imperative This should apply to the obtammg of 

® February 25, 1938 Used by permission 
Complete text contamed m New York Ttmes, January 28, 1938 

^ Quadragestmo Anno (1931) 
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necessary raw materials for the opcratioii of industries as well as to 
subsistence there arc plenty of raw matcnals, but they need to be dis- 
tributed more equitably if world disorder is to be avoidccL In such a 
necessity Christian teaching places a moral obhgation upon the vanous 
nations to bring about this cooperation, according to Monsignor Ryan- 
No doubt the appUcationi made above of Christian pmnaples to in- 
tcmanonal poliaes governing the tariff war debts, and economic affairs 
will sound somewhat novel to many Cathohe Americans- The reason 
for this is obvious. We, like most other Americans, have had our Chns- 
nan pnnaplcs dwarfed by modern nationalism, which, as it has dc 
vclopcd m the last twenty five years, is, m the language of Monsignor 
Ryan, “patnomm exaggerated, perverted, gone mad-" Similarly Profes- 
sor Carlton J H- Hayes has said m his Esnys cm "Nationdtsm that na- 
tionalism, as distinguished from true patnoosm, involves a boastful 
attitude towards one t own nanon combmed with a superahems or hos- 
tile habit of mind towards other nations it insists that ones own nation 
can do no wrong With a public press and a large group of pohnaani 
who have fimnd it financially profitable to their own interests to foster 
attitudes of hatred towards other natioas, it is not unnatural that so 
many Cathohea should have forgotten somewhat that brotherly love 
does not stop at our shores. In our present surroundings, therefor e, the 
Cathohe teaching on international relatioas probably eunds strange> 
almost “unpatriotic," some might say However it is hoped that this 
brief dig r e ssi on into the field of international policies and the apphea 
tion of Chnsuan ethical pnnaplcs to aomc of them will prepare the 
reader to understand better the pnnaples bcariDg upon the broader 
phases of the so<allcd populanon problem- From what we have seen 
already one mi^ well predict th^ Christian pnnoplcs conflict with 
many of the populanon poUacs advocated today 

4- THE INTECJUTr OF NATIONAL BOOHDAUES AND SFinOlES OF INTLOENCS 
Having considered three related phases of modem intcmaoorul fife 
m the light of Christian ethics, we should be better prepared now to 
consider the ethical problems that would seem to be bane in any dis- 
cussion of the population situanon namely the nght of mvncohip » 
particular lands of the earth to the exclusion of other peoples. Put in 
the form of questions, the basic problem may be outlined as fontmo 
How docs a nanon acquire ongmal ntle to land to ivhat extent 
exclude others from it* temtory and bow might these prinopl^* 
apphed to the tense ntuanon cxisnng between the United Sato and 
Japan? 
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In answering these questions we must start by recalhng that the 
earth belongs to all mankind, and that no particular portion of it was 
assigned by the Creator to any nation, race, or group However, in the 
interests of good order, there must be some fairly stable distribution of 
this land, and long-time possession is generally accepted as the best 
way to obtain such a right But suppose a nation with such a title to 
land is confronted with immigrants from a country which is undergo- 
ing hardships because it is less well equipped with rich natural re- 
sources Has the first nation an ethical right to exclude the second 
group? Returnmg to Christian principles, we find that, while the law 
of chanty obliges one to love his neighbor, it does not obhge him to 
prefer his neighbor’s rights to his own, nor even to do as much for his 
neighbor as he would for himself Therefore, if the admission of a 
large number of aliens from a less fortunate area would be a cause of 
grave mconvenience to a nation, the Christian law of brotherly love 
would not bind it to admit them However, if the admission of a small 
number of ahens would cause no such mconvenience, there would be 
an obhgation to admit them This obhgation would be even greater if 
the refusal to do so would engender national hatreds and so endanger 
international peace 

America and Japan 

Applying the above principles now to an actual situation, Such as the 
Amencan exclusion of Oriental immigration, Monsignor Ryan beheves 
that It may be granted that the admission of large numbers of Asiatics 
might present a problem sufficiently grave to 3ustify our present pohcy 
However, if the shghtness of the inconvenience resulting from admit- 
ting a few Orientals (a number comparable to some of the smaller Eu- 
ropean quotas under our national-origms law) is considered, our pres- 
ent pohcy of complete exclusion (which, by the way, is being copied by 
the countries of South America) does not jibe with Christian princi- 
ples This IS especially true m view of the lU-wiU unnecessarily en- 
gendered in Japan when we abohshed its small quota very abruptly and 
enforced complete exclusion against all Orientals 

The resentment which Japan now feels towards us chiefly because of 
our affront to her in immigration laws, together with the ill-wiU stirred 
up here as a result of her invasion of Manchuria a few years ago, has 
resulted m rather strained international relations, as the sinking of the 
U S S Panay in December, 1937, illustrated so vividly Yet we should 
not let our emotions bhnd us to facts Japan, desiring raw materials 
and an expanding market in order to trade manufactures for foodstuffs 
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and so relieve ber population pressure under the existing international 

every nation for itself" policy seeks a political as well as an economic 
hegemony over China, in bne^ an Asiatic Monroe EXxtnnc,^ Analyzing 
this Chmo-Japanese situation two yean before the Panay madent, Fa- 
ther Patterson pointed out that an American jingo press, combined 
With the influence of Franco-Bntish propaganda, might eventually use 
the Chmese situation to get us mto another war, this time: “to fnalf 
Asia safe for democracy " After pointing out rbar our own fTiinw 
trade probably would not suEcr very much even if Japan finally 
achieved her objective there, he warned us lest we be made a bufler 
against Japan in order to safeguard British and French trade. Perhaps 
Father Patterson t warning should be repeated in view of the fact that 
our press gives the distorted impression, so suggestive of the propa 
ganda of 1914-1918, that Japan u "oi/ wrong” and China "aU ng^" 
m the pr esen t conflict. He said 

Should we avoid war with Japan? The wnter a equate of an Eogiidi 
utuvemty respect* and admires the En^d^h naiion. Thar diplomacy a su- 
perb It u astute and realistic, though of^ on the surface mnplc cren to the 
point of naivcti. But England know what »he wants, and gtneraUj ^ K. 
Americans ihoa(d be on chor guard fen Vadc Sam become a handy oafler 
against Japan to cafegoard British and French Onenial trade. As to EngUed 1 
Far Eastern market menaced by Japanese compentioa, that s ‘ber baby ” 

Again, suppose that we and our potential alhes ddeat and mm Japao^ 
What then? An expanding market? Far from it. Most probably a Bo/*beTt*ed 
China, and a red fur« of CoCTununum the worid over Stahn has pitrficttd a 
capitalistic war and men for es e a m its wake the Communnt oppoitoaity * 

^ It may be objected that, whatever the ments of the present Sino- 
Japanese affair may be, there was no excuse for Japan s invasion oi 
Manchuna a few years ago Before censoring Japan too icvcrely in the 
matte r of Manchukuo, we should review ah the facts and sec whether 
we or any of the other Western nauons acted m a thoroughly Chns- 
tian manner at that nmc. At the time of the Manchurian madent the 
people of Japan believed that they needed more land for thor growing 
population Thu feelmg was accentuated by domestic uncropfeyrocflt, 
brought about by the fact that the rapidly dtrvclopmg Japanese Indufr 
tnci were being prevented from exporting ihcir goods by high cm” 
walls set up against them In other countnes. With western nau^ 
Ignoring the Japanese discomfort, it occurred to the Japanese that 
sparsely populated Manchuna could absorb some of these surplus Japa- 
nese goods and a pomon of her populauon os welt And, as Afotmgtww 
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Ryan points out, Manchuria was “so near at hand that the general 
nght of the Japanese people to hve from the bounty of the earth might 
plausibly be converted into the specific right to occupy this territory ” 

Though Monsignor Ryan does not exonerate Japan’s occupation of 
Manchuria by force, m the following statement he makes the other na- 
tions of the world sharers in the guilt of Japan because of their failure 
to co-operate in some way to reheve the distress of the Japanese “While 
these facts do not )ustify occupation by force, they do suggest that the 
mterested nations were and are morally obhged to consider the con- 
diDons and claims of the Japanese people m this situation Their fail- 
ure to do so, together with -their foohsh exclusion of Japanese goods, 
makes them sharers with Japan in the moral responsibihty for the con- 
quest of Manchuria ’’ In 1937, when, as a result of the new hostihties 
undertaken in Chma, most of the American press was decidedly anti- 
Japanese, the Right Rev Henry St George Tucker, Presiding Bishop- 
elect of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, expressed 
a similar sentiment to that expressed by Monsignor Ryan a few years 
before; he said “The family of nations ought to share responsibihty 
for Japan’s aggressive attitude The only road out is for the nations who 
do not want her to be aggressive to help give her some oudet for com- 
merce and mdustrial development ” 

Peace and Hypocrisy 

Many others are commencing to express viewpoints on international 
land and trade problems which are similar to those of the clergymen 
just considered, and for that matter not widely different from what the 
commumsts have been saying Professor Grove S Dow is quite frank 
in putting his finger upon the source of some of our recent interna- 
tional comphcations the feehng of population pressure He points out 
that the nations which are most cntical of recent Japanese and Itahan 
exploits are those which were most ruthless m carving out “spheres of 
influence” among the “backward” peoples during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries Fearful of losmg their captured treasures, they eye 
other nations with suspiaon and, in order to maintain the very profit- 
able status quo, pretend to be shocked at the evils of war and imperial- 
ism “Having built up their empires,” he says, “they are now concerned 
about maintaining the status quo — which means in frank terms pre- 
venting other countries from ‘musclmg in’ on their own private do- 

"Ethical Aspects of Some International Problems, III," Amcrtca, Volume 49, May 20, 
1933 > page 156 Used by permission 
Ibtd 
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maim. They rationalize tbar own cxploitatirc conquest! m the paa 
by arguing that they were a part of the white man * burden m carrying 
avihzation to the backward arcai of the world.” S imilar ly, Mix 
Came Chapman Cart, founder of the Conference for the Cause and 
Cure of War brand! the prcjcnt possession! of powerful Western 
nations as war loot,” which they ore tmwUling to give up thou^ they 
condemn ninilar acti m other nation!. Because of our own hypocrisy m 
thit matter which prevent! u! from working towards any sort of c^c 
tivc international peace program, she recently fuggcjtcd that "an army 
of the aihamed" ihould urge our government to atone for iti having 
followed the "old imm oral code" m the past by following the old moral 
code m the future. Summing up her twcnty*fivc yean of ttudy of peace 
programs, she said recently 


The pleas on behalf of peace tKar we arc making now would leave erery 
impcruoutic nation with all loot in her *afe poMcasion whfle denying im- 
pemlituc ag gi e m on and conqoeit to othen. To my mind dm a the real 
nmndation ^all trouble and the hexitatioo to forswear war 


I long to !ce a great army of the ashamed marching up Capitol Hill to oor 
government in order that together we may mate a gigantic apology for * 
war record- We will demand that lands, oiU, and many anetber wealth 
producing product, diall be dchveied to •ome auihonry m lecoropense foe the 
nns that were cominitted when these were taken unjustly and by for m* 
When natioai have b ec o me roffiaently aihamcd to make plans for gcooil 
reparations for wrongs done to other nation*, they will come speedily and in 
humihty to must that the old moral code, so lone violated, shall be oplifttd 
m the peace movement of the world and the old unmoml code, whim hw 
been the sponsor of every war since time began, shall be rcpodiated forercr 
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PART IV 

POVERTY AND ITS TREATMENT 




CHAPTER XIII 


POVERTY THE PROBLEM AND ITS EFFECTS 

I Tiif Problem 

PowRTi IS an ancient evil Inequalities have c\istcd since the early days 
of history when some men returned empty-handed to their eaves after 
n futile search for food As men slowly learned the need for mutual 
protection against enemies, difTerences in abilities were somewhat mini- 
mi/cd by the dexclopment of co-operative undertakings Common re- 
sponsibilities gradually led to the development of leaders whose powers 
brought wealth This distinction between the “haves” and the “have 
nots” became permanent and notable with the rise of land ownership 
the struggle between classes began The evolution of privilege dirough 
the inheritance of wealth tended to perpetuate the concentration of 
power in the hands of the few Thus, for the masses poverty became 
a normal feature of existence The doctrine of Christian charity, of 
course, mitigated many evils of poverty, but charity was no adequate 
substitute for justice 

, The Industrial Revolution intensified the problems of the poor ^ 
They were crowded into cities, and eventually slum housing with its 
attendant evils became typical The responsibility for the impoverished 
was transferred from tlie landlords to the state Although the states 
adopted makeshift measures from time to time, the governments of all 
countries failed to meet existing needs Earlier struggles were between 
slaves and masters, serfs and lords, and tenants and landowners The 
indirect relationship of the state to the people resulted in a postpone- 
ment of the issue, even so, in many countries revolution has been a 
tentative result of the situation 

The present depression has brought close to us many phases of the 
problem of poverty, but it is well to recognize that*' poverty is not a 
problem of recent origin" The labor encyclical of Pope Leo XIII, writ- 
ten in 1891, has pertinence for the present situation, mdicating that 
twentieth-century problems are not umque 

It is not surprising that the spirit of revolutionary change,, which has long 
been predominant in the nations of the world, should have passed beyond 
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another may be good judgment, or it may be the prc»»ure of fathmn. 
A store clerk may sacrifice her lunches for a wc^ in order to purchase 
silk hooery Standards of living arc relative to time and plao, as ex 
emphfied by the differences between a pioneer anhzation and one 
that u highly Indus tnah zed. Thus, in the days of pioneers m this 
country window glass was a luxury but today it is taken for granted. 

2. DTFVIClJLTrES IN kfEASDlEMINT OF POVEKTT 

It IS not possible to state precisely the amount of poverty existing at 
any time, and this fact u natural m view of the vanablcs which have 
been suggested There arc three obvious difficulties (i)Vthc problctn 
of establishing a level below which poverty must exist '(a) the dit 
ficuky of ascertaining the numbers of persons below such a Icvef (3) 
the question of the length of tune such a level would remain constant, 
both as to the pnees determining the level and as to the nomber* be 
low the IcvcL 

In detcnnming the level below which poverty must exist we are 
faced with several coas3dcratioDis.JLn different parts of the counuy there 
are usually price vanatioas m the neccssiacs of hfe- t Clim atic and 
other conditLoas nccessuane particular kinds of food, clothing, and 
shelter 'Oiffeniig sizes of families make for differing needs. ^ fam ily 
composed of two persons Iivtng on a basis close to the poverty line 
may be considered ui poverty i£ additional pcr»ns arc added to the 
fanuly The problem of determining the nurobers of persons below 
the poverty line is a major one. It is difficult to suggest the amount of 
money necessary to provide even the necessities of life in view of the 
variances already suggested- If a spcafic sum be suggested the fam 
ibpn whose mcorncs today are below the amount determined may in a 
month or two have sufficient incomes to be considered above the 
poverty line. Conversely, the incomes of other families may show 
downward trends. 

'vJhc fluctuations of wages and pnc» over short periods of time 
make It most difficult to depend on a fixed sum as a basu for measu^ 
ment of poverty If an esumote were to be obtained of the mimbcn 
persons in poverty at a given time, the vahdity of the cstimaic 
be destroyed almost at once by changes m wages or pnees of 
Although there seems to be a certain coinadcocc between the 
tjons of wages and pnees, it is generally agreed that wage* “5 
htnfl pnee changes. It is to be recogmxcd that m spue of the uW 
difficulna presented, there have been many attempts ® 
poverty conclustons may be drawn from the vanous studies, 
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m general ihe most prominent tendency is to indicate die magnitude 
of the problem 

Methods of Measuring Poverty 

There arc three principal methods by which students of social prob- 
lems ha\c measured poserty (i) studies of individual families, (2) 
studies of relief statistics, (3). studies of die distribution of wealth. 

The first major attempt to measure the cMcnt of poverty was made 
by Charles Booth in London from 1SS6 to 1902 His studies of families 
m various pans of London were based on personal observauon and 
constant association with families in distress Booth estimated those 
liMng in poverty to be slightly more than 30 per cent of the popula- 
tion of London at that umc This estimate was determined by examina- 
tion of family food expenditures and self-experimentation with the 
effect of various amounts of food In arriving at this estimate Booth 
considered also the overcrowding in tenements and used personal ob- 
servations to determine the adccjuacy*^ clothing worn by the poor He 
publicized his findings by means of “poverty maps” which showed the 
distribution of slum areas in the city Booth’s studies, published under 
die title Life and Labour of the People m London, focused attention 
upon the many problems involved in poverty 

Studies of a similar nature with minor differences in techmques 
showed somewhat similar results Particularly notable were the sur- 
veys of the Webbs m England and those of Chapin and Kennedy m the 
United States Because of die nature of such studies, they were con- 
fined to small communiucs or random selections of famihes In general, 
It may be stated that studies of this type arc valuable in ascertaining 
the specific conditions of families hving in poverty rather than m 
indicaung the total amount of poverty Even if a microscopic examina- 
tion of a small community revealed the exact amount of poverty pres- 
ent, die findings would apply only to diat community, for no com- 
munity is sufficiently like all other communities to warrant forming 
general conclusions 

The second method of measuring poverty is the consideration of 
rehef statistics Those who are receiving assistance from public rehef 
funds may be reasonably described as in poverty, and a brief survey 
of the extent of pubhc assistance gives a fair gauge of the magnitude of 
the problems More than twenty million persons in the Umted States 
received emergency rehef from pubhc funds in January, 1935 This is 
nearly a sixth of the population The term “emergency rehef’ is 
descriptive of general pohcies of rehef-givmg at that time There was 
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another may be good judgment or it may be the pressure of fashion. 
A store clerk may sacrifice her lunches for a week in order to purchase 
hosiery Standards of hvmg arc relative to time and as ex 
emphfied by the difiercnccs between a pioneer civilization and one 
that IS highly industrialized. TTius, m the days of pionecn in this 
country window glass was a luxury, but today it is taken for granted. 

2. DIFFICULTIES Df UEASUXEMINT OF POVEKTT 

It IS not possible to state precisely the amount of poverty existing at 
any time, and this fact is natural in view of the variables which have 
been suggested There are three obvious difficulties (i)Vtbc problan 
of establishing a level below which poverty must enst (2) the dif 
ficulty of ascertaining the numben of persons below such a Icvef (3) 
the question of the length of time such a level would remain constaot, 
both as to the pncei dctermimng the level and as to the numben be 
low the level 

In detemunmg the level below whidi poverty most exist we ore 
faced with several considerations. Jn di0cxcnt paiu ot the country there 
are usually price variations in the necesaties of life. iGunatic and 
other conations necesneate parncular kinds of food, clothing, and 
shelter HDificnng azes of farniJies make for difienng needs. ^ family 
composed of two persons living on a basis dose to tic poverty line 
may be considered m poverty if nddjtioiial persons art added to the 
fainily The problem of dctennming the numbers of persons belovr 
the poverty line is a major one. It u difficult to suggest the amount of 
money necessary to provide even the necessities of life in view of the 
variances already suggested. If a specific sum be suggested, the fi™ 
dies whose incomes today ore below the amount detenmned may ifl a 
month or two have suffiaent mcomes to be conodcred above the 
poverty line. Conversely the incomes of other families may *ho^v 
downward trends. 

•v3ne fluctuations of wages and pnees over short pcnodi of tune 
fnahe it most difficult to depend on a fixed sum os a bans for measure^ 
ment of poverty If an estimate were to be obtained of the numbers 
persons m poverty at a given time, the validity of the csbmaic 
be dcstrovtil almost at once by changes m ivagcs or pnees or both. 
Although there seems to be a certain coirttidcncc between the 
tions of wages and pnees, it is generally agreed that wages bg 
hind pnee changes. It is to be recognized that, m spite of the 
difficulties presented, there have been many attempts to 
poverty Some conclusions may be drawn from the various studies, 
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in general the mo<;t prominent tendency is to indicate the magnitude 
of the problem 

McthoHs of Mcactfnog Povaly 

There arc three principal methods hy which students of social prob- 
lems have measured jan.crtv (i) studies of indiv'idual families, (2) 
studies of I chef statistics (^) studies of the distribution of wealth. 

The first major attempt to measure the c\icni of poverty was made 
bv Charles Hooth in Dnuion from i.SS'6 to 1902 His studies of families 
m various jiaris of London were based on jicrsonal observation and 
constant association with fimilics in distress Booth estimated those 
living in jaovcrtv to be slighilv more than 30 per cent of the popula- 
tion of Leindon at that time Tins estimate was determined by examina- 
tion of familv food expenditures and self-experimentation vvuth the 
effect of various amounts of food In arriving at this estimate Booth 
considered also the overcrowding in tei^mcnts and used personal ob- 
servations to determine the adeejunq'*^ clothing vv'orn by die poor He 
publicized his findings b) means of "poverty maps" which showed the 
distribution of slum areas in the cit) Booth’s studies, published under 
the title Ujc and labour of the People in London, focused attention 
upon the many problems involved in poverty 

Studies of a similar nature with minor differences in techmques 
showed somewhn similar results Particularly notable were the sur- 
veys of the Webbs in England and those of Chapin and Kennedy in the 
United States Because of the nature of such studies, they were con- 
fined to small communities or random selections of families In general, 
It may be stated that studies of this type are valuable in ascertaining 
the specific conditions of families living in poverty rather than in 
indicating the total amount of poverty Even if a microscopic examina- 
tion of a small community revealed the exact amount of poverty pres- 
ent, die findings would apply only to diat community, for no com- 
munity IS sufficiently like all other communities to warrant formmg 
general conclusions 

The second method of measuring poverty is the consideration of 
relief staustics Those who are receiving assistance from public rehef 
funds may be reasonably described as in poverty, and a brief survey 
of the extent of pubhc assistance gives a fair gauge of the magnitude of 
the problems More than twenty million persons in the United States 
received emergency rehef from public funds in January, 1935 This is 
nearly a sixth of the population The term “emergency relief” is 
descriptive of general pohcies of rehef-giving at that time There was 
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no long-range planning, problcmi were met from day to day, rcaponsi- 
bdity for adxninutration of relief thifted from one jurudicoon to an- 
other Icgulaturc* failed to appropriate funds, and there was general 
chaos, with consequent suffering Families were “doublcd-up," cnc 
Uons took place, and nufljoni were lul^cctcd m the moralc-shaitcnng 
eipenences so typical of mass msecunty 

At the present time there arc three major types of public relief (a) 
general rehef (b) the program of the Works Progress Admimitratwn, 
(c) public assistance under the provmons of the Social Security Act. 
In January, 1938, the estimated total number of cases receiving general 
rehef was about j^goofioOf comprising 4,800,000 persons, and the es- 
timated expenditure for the month was $4^700,000 In the same month 
approximately 1/500,000 persons aatified as in need of relief earned 
about $88/x)o/»o for work on Works Progress Administranon projects. 
These earnings were estimated to be support for nearly 8,000/300 per 
sons. Public assistance staiisncs indicate that about 1,600,000 aged persons, 
nearly 600/xio d^jcndent children, and 58,000 blind persons were desig 
nated under the state and federal starates to recavc as ngan ce for 
January For this group under the Social Secunty Act, about 
was expended from federal, state, and local funds exclusive of a dmin is- 
trative costs.* 

These ftaasucs 6ir one month show that about i^fioo^xc penons 
caved assistance at an expenditure of about $175/300/300 exdudrc of 
certain types of assistance, such as Naoonal Youth Admiiu^tratjOD 
Student Aid, Civilian Conservation Camps, and almshouse care. In- 
dnding aD types of care, 5,600^000 bousebolds received puhhc asnnancc 
m January 1938. Statistics of pubhc assistance give a moderate picture 
of die ctualion since many who arc on the borderline of chgUahty ^ 
asustancr tio not recetvc rC We thouid mneaiiKr, ihss the 

ehgibihty lists are m a constant state of flux there is constant tumorcr 
Even though the erg of the problem remains constant from nwotfi to 
month, this docs not mean that the same families recavc 
from month to month (We shall ootisidcr the statittia in the diCrSm* 

Don of ivcalth m the following chapter ) . 

From our examination of the two above ways of mcasincrocDi 
poverty It seems endent that we arc unable to suggest a pnasc 
to the question bow many ore m poverty at any speafle tunc. 3 
studies show that many arc unable to live on a basis of decency a 

»Tbae dm trt mminirited tnim XmW Stamty BmBfUa ViJuaM J 
M*n±. X9S* poWabed br tbe Sooal Security Board (Wufanttoo. D.G, 
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comfort (Studies of the distribution of wealth reveal many incomes 
below a desirable standard ) Public-assistance statistics indicate that 
many millions are unable to support themselves and are receiving aid 
based upon a subsistence standard These factors point to at l east o ne 
valid statement poverty or something closely akin to it is a common 
condition in diis countr)'. 

The incidence or rate of poverty varies considerably from section to 
section The percentage of persons receiving relief from public funds 
vanes from 3 to 30 in various counties in many states Thus one index 
of po\erty is present to an extent ten times as great in one county as 
in another. Poverty, therefore, not only is a common condition but 
vanes in extent from place to place and from time to time Any con- 
sideration of the problem must include the admission that the trend 
of poverty in this country cannot be forecast It is known that it exists 
m fact, that it affects large numbers of the population, and that it is 
dynamic rather than stauc Careful surveying indicates that the problem 
IS serious and descr\'cs extended consideration 

3 THE MANAGEMENT FACTOR IN POVERTY 

In deahng with certain general conditions which affect the problem 
of poverty we have presented conditions largely from the standpoint 
of income It is most difficult to avoid jumping to conclusions with 
such data At this phase of study it is necessary to deal with the problem 
of poverty as it is affected by management There are many situations 
in which reasonably adequate incomes, by reason of failure of man- 
agement, do not provide adequate hving conditions There are fam- 
ihes in poverty with incomes which should be sufficient to provide a 
basis of living on a level of health and decency There are two distinct 
conditions which are important (i) budgetary difficulties, (2) the per- 
sonal equation 

Budgets 

A budget IS either a plan for spendmg or a record of expenditures 
Although budgets are affected by incomes, certam personal elements 
may be considered very important m their effects on budgetmg A brief 
analysis of food costs offers an example One must know where to pur- 
chase food, what food to purchase, and the quantities which may be 
purchased most economically There is a presumption that one knows 
what type of food to purchase, which presupposes an abihty to plan 
for meals The problem of purchasmg is compheated by the thousands 
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of packaged commoditica available and the extent of advertising and 
lalei prcttura. Even if one purchases food efficiently there arc many 
difficulties involved in preparation There must be economical, rffinrfit 
cooking apparatus There must be skill to avoid waste, both in the man- 
ner of cookmg and m the use of leftovers. These arc the simple, basic 
skills. Certain other akiUi are necessary m the provision of meals with 
proper caloric contents, with a proper distribution of protcmi, carbo- 
hydrates, and fats 

It can be stated reasonably that a majonty of the populanoo docs not 
possess the requisite tkdU jfor proper management of food budgets. 
Thu factor u the cause of widespread luSaing by families recemng 
relief, smcc many relief budgets or allowances arc made up on the 
basis of skilled buying by an expert dietitian rather than by an ex 
atmnatioa of amounts usually spent for food by families. Similarly 
there arc no reasonable stand^ds for the purchase of clothing Long- 
rtingc planning for clothing expenditures either u n^lccted or is un- 
practical and the emergencies of the moment arc met on an emergency 
ham The prcsturcs of fad and fashion are paramount in thu quesDon, 
and the important factors of durabihty and service are ncglaacd Stand- 
ards of bousing are less susceptible to the factors involving personal 
choice. The problem of pucha^g adequate housing scans inbercnlly 
difficult, pnnapaily because of the defects m the system, whereby low 
income families arc expeacd to purchase "tailor-made" housing bf 
rentals subject to the viossitudci of the rcal-cjtalc market. A casual 
survey of any Amencan aty reveals rondidons of housing typically 
drab inefficient, and cosdy Rural housing is no better for the most 
part, with notable exceptions here and there. 

The simple neccMibc* of food, clothing and shelter oHcr proUcuiJ 
m budgeting Obviously there arc greater vanatioas m such ejemeno oi 
living as recreation, education, and insurance. Some addiuonal a 
pcnditurcs almost defy budgeung Funeral costs arc covered by In 
surance in many cay*, but many persons arc uninsuraWc, and oth^ 
are not able to keep insurance protecDon m force because of irrcgu 
mcome. In any event, funerals arc often unduly expensive, 
cause funeral dircaors take advantage of the croouonal mstabi ^ 
the survivors of the deceased, but because of the simple fact that 
mg up with the Joneses" not only extends to funci^ but hper ^ 
best exemplified by funerals. The cost of medical care is 
and presenu many difficuUics m budgeung It is Impossible n 
when medical care will be required or the length of umc it vvi ^ 
required- Saving for such cmcrgcnacs u a dcnrablc, but doc a wap 
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practical, solution, since illness may occur before sufficient savings are 
available, and, of course, savings are impossible m many famibcs ^ 

T/ic Personal Equation 

Thus far, consideration has been given to factors which seem to affect 
many families and for the most part arc inherent m general rather 
ilian specific condiuons Thus it may be said not only that it is difficult 
for many families to budget adequately, but also that many lack the 
personal abilities which should normally result in satisfactory manage- 
mci^ Although this subject will be treated at greater length later, it 
IS well to point out that many persons fail to live adequately because 
of personal defects These may range from alcoholism to benign ex- 
travagance Familiar is the phenomenon of two families with identical 
incomes over a long period of time possessing worldly goods different 
in kind and in degree Personal mismanagement may be a factor in 
many such instances The inadequacy of many in the complex re- 
sponsibilities of housekeeping may be sufficient to cause poverty. In a 
low-income family the problem of waste is serious One may waste 
such a sum as forty cents weekly, but in twenty years this amounts to 
more than four hundred dollars In view of these situauons it seems 
safe to assert that, even if all families were provided with reasonable 
and adequate incomes, many would be in poverty because of mis- 
management This is no reason why adequate incomes should not be 
paid It IS simply a statement of fact 

4 TI^E HOPE FOR PANACEA 

The emphasis upon relief problems during the present decade has 
resulted in the appearance of many false prophets, who offer futile 
panaceas to the problem of poverty The success of these rabble-rousers 
IS due m many ways to the universal human desire to solve major 
problems by some simple feat such as wand-waving Dr Townsend 
with his pension plan, Upton Sinclair and his “end poverty in Cah- 
forma” plan, and Huey Long had much m common Perhaps the 
reader can think of others who might be added to this hst Although 
sincere, they played on the emotions of the poor to the pomt where 
logical thinking became impossible They preached with the sophistry 
of demagogues and aroused false hopes and fanatical zeal m their 
followers Basically they were ignorant of many economic laws 

Before we consider the effects of poverty and attempt to analyze its 

® For a good summary of the vanous budgetary studies, see J H S Bossard, Soad Change 
and Soacd Problems (1937), Chapter X 
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complex cames, it u importom to point out a ample fact one may not 
pai* judgment on poverty without careful analytn of the va^k 
factors which may be mvolvcd, whether social or mdmdual m nature. 
One mutt approach the subject with a knowledge that present infonna 
uon is somewhat inadequate, that facts pomt to no universal mlunon 
to poverty as a loaal problem No immediate cure-all is available. Cen 
tunes of cxpcncncc with this problem have not resulted in its lolnboa. 
Whatever the ultimaie answer, it is certain that such an answer must 
depend upon clear and logical analysis of many phases of the problem. 
The necessity of stretsmg economic factors cannot be denied, although 
our concern is primarily with the social situations which may follow 
from economic maladjustments. Thu pr eliminar y examination of the 
nature of poverty the imphcatioos of standards of living, the attempa 
to measure poverty and the management factors in poverty should 
lead to an appreoation of the immensity of the problem and of the need 
for serious consideration of the effects of poverty The causes of poverty 
mutt be evaluated, and what has been done on a treatment basu should 
be known. 

U. Thb Etficti 

It must be admitted that it u digjailf to distinguish between the 
effects and the causes of poverty With many social problcmi there 
IS a circular relationship of cause and effect. In the mterprctatioo of 
cause and effect, it is desirable to think of factors rather than specific 
and definite effects and causes. For example, alcoholism u often 
thought of as a cause of poverty Yet it is powihic that m a given case 
poverty may have resulted in a depressed morale, which m turn may 
have result^ m excessive use of akohol as an escape from unpfeatict 
Ttahty Health condmotia hear a sumifai lehtioiiship tt> pavcrty> and H 
IS oftra dificult to establish whether sickness caused a particular conch* 
tioD of poverty or is a result of lU It must be remembered that the 
cxutence of one soaal problem with another does not indicite the 
nature of the relationship between the twa 

J PHTSIOLOOICAI. coNnmoNi 

With reflect to the rclationthip of poverty to xllnco, four d^ttc 
conclocons may be drawn (i) there is a spcafic rclauon^p between 
poverty and certain ducasci (x) poverty is well marh^m « « 
feet* upon children (3) thac is a dir^ relationship bttn'C^ 
abihty to pay for medical care and rates of ncknesi and deal 
other conditions associated with low incomes, such as inadetjuitc 
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mg and poor clothmg, are factors m ill health Because of the present 
controversy concernmg sociahzed medicine, it may be said at the out- 
set that the authors hold no brief for any specific form of medical care 
Certain modifications of the present fee system seem mdicated by a 
consideration of the facts obtained from many studies What form these 
modifications take is not the concern of this study, but, smce m- 
adequacies m the present system are numerous, the defects must be 
remedied in some manner 

Health and Incomes 

Studies show definite relationship between low incomes and ill 
health The National Health Survey of 2,800,000 persons m 800,000 
American families focused attention upon a serious situation The death 
rate from pneumonia among unskilled workers is more than three 
times as high as the rate among professional workers; death rates from 
cancer are 50 per cent higher, rates of syphilis and diarrhea are twice 
as high This survey found that the death rate from all causes is more 
than twice as high for the unskilled worker as for the professional 
These simple facts require htde mterpretation The masses of the peo- 
ple are subject to specific diseases of high mortahty m a ratio mcon- 
sistent with the available knowledge of medical science.^ 

Children's Health 

Studies of the relationship of poverty to children’s health show a 
similar condition It has been shown that after the first month of 
hfe infant mortahty is ten times as high m the lowest economic class 
as in the highest mcome group, and that children with nckets usually 
come from famihes Avith low mcomes and overcrowded hvmg condi- 
tions, where poor diets of pregnant and nursing mothers were usual 
There is valid evidence that children who come mto life m the homes 
of the poor are affected by poverty even before birth Often they are 
physically inferior at bnth, and the conditions surroundmg the period 
of infancy present further handicaps It is true that any chil d born m 
poverty may in our democracy become President of the United States 
one day, but ft' is more infportant that such a child be given an equal 
chancejqjbve withj^e born more fortunately The attainment of 
hlglTi^htical office is less important than a supply of mother’s milk 
from one who has adequate means and knowledge to provide for her- 
self essential nutritive foods 


^The New York Times, October 6, 1937 
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mg and poor clothmg, are factors m lU health Because of the present 
controversy concermng soaahzed medicine, it may be said at the out- 
set that the authors hold no brief for any specific form of medical care. 
Certain modifications of the present fee system seem indicated by a 
consideration of the facts obtained from many studies What form these 
modifications take is not the concern of this study, but, smce in- 
adequaaes m the present system are numerous, the defects must be 
remedied m some manner 

Health and Incomes 

Studies show definite relationship between low mcomes and ill 
health The National Health Survey of 2,800,000 persons m 800,000 
American famihes focused attention upon a serious situation The death 
rate from pneumonia among unskilled workers is more than three 
times as high as the rate among professional workers, death rates from 
cancer are 50 per cent higher, rates of syphilis and diarrhea are twice 
as high This survey found that the death rate from all causes is more 
than twice as high for the unskilled worker as for the professional. 
These simple facts require htde interpretation The masses of the peo- 
ple are subject to specific diseases of high mortahty m a ratio mcon- 
sistent with the available knowledge of medical science ^ 

Children's Health 

Studies of the relationship of poverty to children’s health show a 
similar condition It has been shown that after the first month of 
life infant mortahty is ten times as high m the lowest economic class 
as m the highest income group, and that children with rickets usually 
come from famihes with low incomes and overcrowded hving condi- 
tions, where poor diets of pregnant and nursing mothers were usual 
There is vahd evidence that children who come into hfe in the homes 
of the poor are affected by poverty even before birth Often they are 
physically inferior at birth, and the conditions surrounding the period 
of infancy present further handicaps It is true that any child born i n 
poverty may m our democracy become President of the~tJnited States 
one day, but i't'is more important that such a child be given an equal 
chance to h ve with those born more fortunately The attainment of 
'~lngh*^litical office is less important than a supply of mother’s milk 
from one who has adequate means and knowledge to provide for her- 
self essential nutritive foods 


^Thc New York Times, October 6 , 1937 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


The ApitSalnlfty of Medteal Cere 

There u, then, a specific rclatiomhip between poverty and certain 
diseaac*. Medical sacncc ha* evolved method* of treatment which not 
only reduce the inadcncc of udmes* but lasen it* mortality Theo- 
retically the best m ed ica l care i» available to all irrespective of income 
actually nothing could be more removed from reality The simple fact 
It that medical tcrvicc* are available m direct propomon to ohilicy to 
pay for these s er vice * . To be tim^ there arc chanty ward*, there arc 
free dime*, there are pubhc-hcalib nunc* who visit the home* of the 
poor An analyo* of this ncuaaoo *how* two fecton which arc over 
looked (i) the standard on which *uch services are offered generally 
mvolves an ‘'emergency", that u, a condition must be cntical (a) the 
greatest advance* of *aence in reduemg the tenousnes* of disease are m 
the field of preventive mediane or m treating the fim ftage* of illness. 
A* the Committee on the Con of Medical Care itatc* 

hi an econotme activity however mcdiane ha* made much less phe 
nomenal progra* The predominant ocnnorDic insututioo m medical pcac 
Occ today— private mdi’Adoal pracocc— date* back to anoent tunet. Under 
this system medical service* are now lo p r o vided that inaoy person* either 
cannot and do not receive the care they need, or are heavily btirdened bv ill 
cost* At the same tune, many of the pracunoo e r* and the agenoe* which 
provide medical service are inadequately occupied and poorly remnnerated. 
A bamcr— in Utk part eennomte — stand* between practitioncn, able and 
eager to icrve, and patient* who need the service but ore unwilling or unable 
to pay for it. 

These facilitie*, ho w ev er are not dutributed pninarily according to need*, 
but rather according to real or supposed abflity of patient* to pay ror service. 
A* a remit, many commtmitic* arc uodermpphed with practinotier*, hospi- 
tals, and other facilities while others have a sur plus * 

The authoritative National Health Survey of 1935-36 poml* out that over 
30 pet cent of lUnes* amo ng tamibcs rccavmg rchef and 28 per cent 
among familie* m the low-incotnc group (bckiw $t/xw) received no 
medical care. Only i per cent of the relief patienu received bedside 
care from a pnvatc-duty nurse, compared with 12 per cent in fainiha 
having mcorae* of $3,000 or more. DuobUng illness a/Tccu the poor 
more frequently The same report tbowi that the unemployed have 
tNvice the disabling itlncss that the employed have that the Work* 
Progress Administration worker* have a di*ahling illness rate 40 per 
cent higher than that of other cmpkiycd persons that one m every 10 

Cmtc for tl# Anttnctm Pnfir CH* Uehmity rf Clucir5 Prc**. OHOfW 
15J1) par* 3 - 5 * 
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heads of families on relief is unemployed because of disability, while 
only one in 250 heads of families in the higher income groups is un- 
employed because of disability The impoverished not only do not 
receive medical services, but arc in greater need of medical services 
tlian those who arc in a position to obtain them 

Other CondtUOTts Affecting Health 

The high proportion of illness among the poor is inevitably associated 
with conditions concomitant with low incomes Inadequate housing, 
with dark, poorly ventilated sleeping rooms, and lack of sanitary 
facilities offer a serious hazard to good hcaltli. Decent housing is not 
available to the poor The common pracucc of doubling up in families 
during periods of depression has intensified problems of overcrowding 
This practice may be resorted to voluntarily as a way of making both 
ends meet or may be a policy of relief agencies In such situations the 
essential physical factor of congested living quarters is complicated by 
inadequate or insufficient food, a lack which increases the health 
hazard The need of suitable clotliing among the poor is another re- 
sponsible element related to conditions of health Every school teacher 
is familiar with instances of children who have insufficient clothing 
Large numbers of children in rural and city slums have shoes which 
do not afford protection in wet weather There is no doubt that such 
conditions directly expose children to colds and odier illnesses Since 
conditions in low-income families are conducive to ill health, and since 
the poor do not receive adequate medical care, the question resolves 
Itself into a brief consideration of what they may do when ill They 
may (a) obtain medical care tlirough the philanthropic agencies or 
charitable physicians, (b) use treatment facilities other than those ap- 
proved by responsible medical groups, (c) forgo medical care. 

It has been pointed out that charity work does not adequately provide 
for those in poverty It must be noted, however, that many do receive 
such assistance, both from orgamzations and from individuals. There 
are many excellent hospitals and clinics supported by voluntary con- 
tributions of small and large groups Some cities and many counties 
provide superior facilities, although these do not meet all needs Private 
physiaans provide milhons of dollars of free service annually to those 
unable to pay for services Thousands of physiaans knowmgly donate 
their services to persons from whom they will not receive payment, 
with no other thought of reward than that of service to those m need 
This, of course, is qmte different from the practice of those physiaans 
who write off their bad debts each year as “charity ” 
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Unfominatclf many of rfiose unable to pay for medical tcmccs from 
rcjpoaiible source* utilize quack* and patent medicmc*. One may rca 
ion that, if payment to quadca can be afforded, l^umatc icrvicc* 
could also be purchased- The diffatnee hes in the app^ made by the 
quacks usually they promise immediate, inexpensive curr^ and in 
particular they emphasise brief treatments of chronic senous ailments, 
which, if treated m an orthodox manner may require long range 
medical guidance. It la also recogniaed that many poor people patronize 
medical faken at the expense of food, rtndiing and shdter The use of 
home remcdic* and patent mcdicmcs is often a substitute for medical 
care. Patent remedies sell for about half the physician s usual fee, and by 
m i slea ding advertising many people arc led to believe that the results 
arc just as effective. The use of patent mcdionc* not prescribed by 
physicians mvolvcs home self'diagnosis, which u most unreliable. 
Gbvcrnmcntal regulation has reduced the problem of harmful patent 
mcdianci, but it must be insisted that even a harmless patent rnnHiaoe 
may be harmful if it is a subsotute for adequate care. 

Those who forgo needed medical care often mjurt thcmsciTCs irrep- 
arably The human tendency, became of the pressure of needed in> 
come, IS to remain at work even though one should rest at home. 
During the past few yean there has been considerable pubhaty pomt 
mg out the consequences of the common cold, and there u gencial 
agreement that, i£ it is treated vmh adequate diet and rest, much can be 
done to forestall ill effect*. Yet those who tax therosclvcs beyond thar 
strcngdi may eventually contraa a more senous disease. 

It u apparent that many who arc m poverty suffer from coodiuons 
of ill hc^th and we have seen that contmuing and disabling ill health 
IS often an effect of poverty One phase of the question demands atien 
non from the standpoint of prevalent lay opinion- Many behevc that 
qich conditions as have been described tend to produce a hardy race 
and to eliminate the unfit. This is a corollary of the doctrine of eu- 
thanasia, which would remove from our aviUzation those who are in- 
curably ill. The doctnne of "sumvaJ of the fittest" in addition to be 
mg un-Chnsuan, is illogical and unsound those who survive do so m 
spite of not because of the ngors to which they arc subjected An 
examination of the physiological effects of poverty has led many stu 
dents to the conclusion that this problem will not be met atuhctorily 
unul the Umted States, like roost of the coontnes of Europe, adopts 
tome form of compulsory health inxunincc- This will be discussed 
further in another chapter 
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2. PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS 

A survey of the psychological effects of poverty is difficult because 
of the lack of universal agreement among psychiatrists as to the precise 
mechanisms which motivate the emotional responses of human beings 
to situations of distress Students of mental hygiene are in agreement 
that there are certain definite problems which accompany poverty, and 
these may be summarized under five mam divisions (a) msecurity, 
(b) family tensions; (c) penalties upon children, (d) the damage to 
adolescents; (e) general moral effects These do not present a blue- 
prmt of mental hygiene problems, but serve to catalogue specific situa- 
tions implied m a brief consideration of the subject 

r Insecurity 

Basically, msecurity results from real or threatened loss of status. The 
normal person wants to be secure, m the sense of being recognized as 
desirable by the groups of which he is a member He must have a sense 
of belonging to the group and also the personal satisfaction of domg 
somethmg well With security, one may attain an mtegrated person- 
ahty, that is, one which makes successful adjustments to varymg condi- 
tions The mabihty to make successful adjustments to realities withm 
oneself or to external reahties results m disorgamzation of the person- 
ahty Certain grave maladjustments result m a permanent break with 
reality characterized by gross mental and nervous diseases Mmor mal- 
adjustments, which are typical responses to msecurity, tend to produce 
undesirable attitudes and personal characteristics There are certain 
responses to msecurity which are reasonably common One may be- 
come rebellious and react to difficulties with beihgerency If that which 
causes the difficulty is out of reach, one may attack that which is at 
hand, members of the family, or fnends The opposite response is one 
of immediate acceptance of the situation, and this is likewise undesir- 
able. An attitude of mdifference or apathy may be developed, this 
situation is characterized by emotional immaturity, often seen m de- 
pendence on others Many famihes subjected to unskilled handhng by 
rehef agencies develop this reaction Undesirable dependency, with pU 
that It implies, is one of the major concerns of experienced rehef ad- 
mmistrators / 

Another response to' unpleasant reality is an escape mechamsm This 
takes many forms, but is most obviously found m alcohohsm and m 
addiction to narcotics It must be admitted that all these reactions are 
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both typicsd and dangeroiu. The prtstnt fear of communmn and 
radical agitation i* possibly a realization that it u easy to pby on the 
emotions of the poverty-stneken. Those who ha:ve no particular in 
tcrest m the community in which they live, because it represents merely 
drab privation, may be willing to listen to the promise of any device 
or plan which may bring surcease from thar anna-y^ and fears. One 
docs not talk about revolution to employees receiving a wage which 
enables them to live above the poverty line. In wntmg of the rcacooni 
to unemployment, Dr George IC Pratt desenbes certam mild depar 
tures from mental health 

Such common attitudes are likdy to be greatly exaggerated m tunes of 
stress and are everywhere crtcotmtcrcd amoo^ the anem^oyecL They indnde 
varying degrees of chrome irritability sensmvettcss to fatvnrd slights, dis- 
cnminanoni or criticism bittcmcM, snllenness and a chip^sn-thc-shouldcr 
attitude. Mental dqjressioQs ranging from just ordinary spe^ of the “blues" 
to real mdanchotu, are frequent, while apaihy mdififfcncc, resigoatioii, or 
bope lfsxr tesi also axe typical rcaaioos m tome pcrsonaliocs.* 

Famtiy Tenaont 

The relationship of these reactioas to ^milv life ii more or less ap* 
parenL It u certam that the deprivations which are the lot of the family 
with inadequate income may mean a senous threat to wholesome fam 
ily life. The attitude of hopelessness in failure is intensified by the 
normal human t^deacy to “blame som^xidY ” Irritab ih^ and nag 
ging are normal c onse quences desertion is not an unu sual phenomenon 
and 15 often the result of tfnaioos within t he^^imily Basically there 
may be a fundamental lack of p^cc and harmony and the lack of at 
tainment of normal, desirable goals may breed a sense of frustration. 
To be sure, there arc many bulwarks against these conditions. Re 
hgion offers suffiaent strength to many who escape the damaging 
effects of poverty by a spint of scifsacnficc. Of course, voluntary 
poverty must be ivorced from enforced poverty The former not only 
does not imply bss of status, a sense of ^ure, or the inability to face 
unpleasant realities, but really acts as a strcngthcnuig influence, sinoc 
Its acceptance implies a well-int^rated personality able to make many 
and sutttssful adjustments to difikuk conditions. The abihiy to do 
tbit, to be motivated by the spirit rather than by the flesh, is m itself 
an evidence of a wcU-rounded personal development. To the careful 
observer the virtues of voluntary p ov er ty arc as great as the cvih of 
involuntary poscity 

• •VdraJcjTUXltttdHxitnceJUoonpIoymm (Tbe Satiood Owmttict tor M«itJ 

New Yo^ 1933) Ptcai 
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Penalties upon C/nldien 

This review oC the psychological implications of poverty would be 
inadequate without consideration of the cfTccts of poverty on children 
Reference has alrcad) been made to the circular relationships m pov- 
erty, proceeding from cause to effect, and then finding diat die effect 
IS a cause 7 ins “vicious circle” in poverty is illustrated by the penalties 
of a psychological nature imposed upon children, who will carry into 
their own families in the nc\t generation the attitudes, the reactions, 
and the puterns fostered by their own parents Children are born into 
die homes of the jioor as economic liabilities rather than as die assets 
diey were in an agricultural era The children of the poor often live a 
wretched cMsiencc Even those who would challenge the statement 
that “one third of the nation is ill-housed, ill-clad, and ill-nourished” 
must admit that the lives of millions of our children are characterized 
by privation and want The novels of Dickens are graphic portraits of 
the CNtrcmcs of such situations, but in a lesser way the children of 
modern poverty are subject to similar conditions all the time 

The plastic minds of children arc affected by the atmosphere com- 
mon in the homes of the poor The young minds retain impressions 
of, and arc molded emotionally by, incidents of hatred, contempt, 
nagging, and extreme bitterness This condiUon is naturally not a uni- 
versal situation, but it docs exist That it exists at all is a catastrophe 
The conditions which have been described do not make for wholesome 
personalities, and poise and self-confidence do not readily grow out 
of such environments This truth is most significant since more than a 
third of all babies born in the United States in 1937 were those of fam- 
ihcs on rehef or having total incomes of less than $750 a year 

Damage to Adolescents 

The problems of those passing through adolescence are magnified by 
poverty Children between twelve and eighteen years of age are in a 
period of growth which is not noted for stabihty Youths out of school 
and out of work offer many problems to themselves and to others 
Many become resdess and adopt inadequate philosophies of life Others 
become wanderers in pursuit of the pot of gold at the rainbow’s end. 
It is certain that undesirable habits may be formed, it is equally true 
that patterns of escape are estabhshed whereby responsibihties are 
avoided We cannot solve such problems by evading the relationship 
between poverty and these situations It is necessary that we recognize 

^ The child. Volume 2, January, 1938, page 144 
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the unplicatioiu of a social problem which offer* demoralizing in- 
fluences rather than conftructrvc gmdance to million* who will be 
parents of tomorrow** children 

Moral Efeou 

The preceding comment* enforce a rcaionable conclusion the psy 
chological implication* of poverty mcvitably rcrult in certam moral 
effect*. The cmotumal bases of the reacdoni to insecurity the family 
tencons, the effect* on children and youth lead normally to many 
moral lapse*. Alcoholism in iti extrem e form and mtcmpcrancc m a 
milder form arc typical in poverty The demc to escape rtaiity is pres- 
ent, and thoK who find refuge m the me of intoxicant* arc susceptible 
to many vices. Alcohol weakens the wxU, and the normal restraints do 
not operate. Case histones of homeless men during the depression re 
vcalcd much use of alcohol, accompanied by gambhng It is admitted 
that these men were without the restraint* of normal family life, and 
80 the picture presented u perhaps abnormal, but observation leads to 
the concluooa that gambling i* a phase of the rcacoon to poverty One 
may ask bow i* it potoblc for thoac who are in poverty to have money 
for drinking and gambling? Even those m dire poverty occanonally 
get money usually in «mall amo unts This money is D eede d for neces- 
ntics, but IS diverted to nee* Dnnkmg may involve concocnons such 
as denatured alcohol and extracts normally sold for flavoring purpose*. 
Xjamblmg usually mvoivcs small sum*. The etposure of the “number* 
racket" m New York by Special Prosecutor Thomas E. Dewey revealed 
the fact that the majonty of bettor* spent ten cent* each tirae. Thu 
nefarious enterprise flourished m Harlem, where poverty i* prevalent. 
The hope of a large sum as a reward spur* the poor to take a chance. 
Bookmaker* who take small bet* on hone race* mvariably report that 
the poor bet on "long *hou" and delude themselves with the hope that 
their day may come. The u*c of tpmtuahsts, mediums, and fortune- 
tellers inacasc* during period* of economic deprcscon and palrmstry 
and other false arts are often found in poor naghborhoods. pother 
reaction to poverty may be a disregard of the property nghts of others, 
a* indicated by stealing It is easy for many in poverty to ranonaUze 
thar situations and to conclude that to take what one wants is not im 
morak 

Thus the moral effects of unfortunate reactions to poverty are 
fold (i) the use of alcohol with a consequent wcakcniog of the 
leading often to Immorahty, (a) reliance on luck or the hope of profit 
from gambling (3) theft. 
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3 CULTURAL EfFECTS 

It IS difTicull to distinguish between that which is physiological, that 
which IS ps^chologlcnl, and that w'hich is cultural in its implications 
The consideration of the cfTccis of poverty has presented certain factors 
which w’cre arbitrarilv placed in one category or another, but which 
could ha\c been treated elscw'here With respect to the assigning of 
certain cfTccus to the cultural category, it must be pointed out that such 
effccis might well be considered elsew^here w'lth equal facility Cultural 
effects insoKc the rciaiionshtp of individuals or families to other fam- 
ilies or to the community It is important to note si\ specific effects 
(a) anonymity, (b) community disorganization, (c) cultural conflict, 
(d) blighted areas; (e) inadequate education, (f) economic exploita- 
tion 


Anonymity 

As a class the poor arc relatively inarticulate and by inabihty to speak 
arc deprived of rights Periodically law's are passed to protect them, and 
then the law's arc forgotten The existence of a law and the enforce- 
ment of tlic law' arc tw'o separate conditions A common example of 
this situation is the failure of building codes and sanitary regulations 
to protect the poor against unsafe and unheakhful tenement dwelhngs 
Whether the cause be evasion of responsibility by property-owners 
through the payment of graft, or merely laziness and inadequate in- 
spection by officials, the fact remains that the housing conditions typical 
of those m poverty conflict widi ordinances and other regulations 
/Theoretically, it may be suggested that the poor have a nght to vote 
< and may replace elected officials by those of their own choosing The 
very concept of anonymity is an answer to this Those in poverty have 
a medium of mdividual expression, the power of the vote, but his- 
torically votes involve group action and stimulus Many pohticians 
prey on the poor, and the trading of a Thanksgiving basket for the 
votes of a family has been a normal experience of city hfe Many 
elected officials responsible for administermg poor rehef arbitrarily 
decide upon low standards of rehef m a nearsighted effort to save tax 
moneys, yet such officials, with vote-getting expediency, often preside 
as Santa Claus at Christmas parties for the children of those receivmg 
rehef Often this “generosity” accomphshes its purpose, popcorn, candy, 
and small toys take the place of adequate rehef grants 
The fact diat the poor occasionally become articulate does not re- 
fute 'these statements The poor do occasionally wm in pitched battle 
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But this victory doc* not prevent the grow th of exploitation. That 
notable advance* have been made and probably will be made must be 
admitted Organization* of unskilled^ low income worker* have by 
strike* ana other method* obtamed tan g ible remit* inch a* wage in- 
crcaies, but often mcreajes m real pnees have dccrca»cd the vahic* re 
Caved, because the employer continual to take hi* hon t fharc. If a 
wage scale is raised lo per cent and pnee* arc raised lo per cent, dicrc 
IS no gam 


Community Duorganttaiion 

Co mm u n ity disorganization remits from nonpartiapatioa in com 
muruty aEatr*, and is typically mdicated by a stress on actinues other 
than soaak A disorganized community u characterized by objectionable 
and antuoaal form* of commcraalized rccrcaticm, factional duputc* m 
politics, and mdiffercncc and pohtical dcfcamm m both national and 
local a5air» There i* a failure to recognize avic obligations. In such 
communities, political dqiravity u tolerated, tenement law* are violated 
Without fear of punishment, and conditions dangexom to the young 
exist un checked. Thu concept u related somewhat to anonymity since 
individual families who do not pamapatc m community affairs tend 
to become anonymous. In order to dutinguiih between the related coo* 
ceptt of anonymity and community disorganization, we may charac 
tenze anonymity as the condition, and oDmmunity disorgamzation a* 
the remit A community is said to be organized when it* members co- 
operate effectively m achieving particular advance* which will be of 
value to the commumty One caution must be observed. It must not be 
thought that commumty dirorgamzatjon u simply the result of lack 
of proper Icadcnhip The presence or absence of leadership u almott 
unimportant when the basic problem u apathy and indifference. Oc 
casionally spectacular leadership is able lo overcome some phase* of tbu 
evident dcfiacncy but a condition of organization u followed again 
almost mcvitably by disorgaruzation Man u essentially soaal, 
normally the predupontion to co-operation for mutual improvcrocnt is 
present. The alleviation of poverty u the solution for many situations 
involving commumty disorgamzation 

CulfuraJ Conflict 

Cultural conflict within a community is probably existent on a bam 
synchronous with poverty rather than as a n eces sa r y effect of Jt The 
l^rV of concrete data regardmg the relationship of the 1^*0 docs not 
preclude treatment of the subject, however since it ts so often present 
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as part of the total picture of poverty There are tv/o distinct types of 
cultural conflicts (i) those between race or nationahty cultures, (2) 
those betiveen members of the different generations m one family This 
treatment of the subject is based prmcipally on the fact that the homes 
of recently arrived immigrants are located in areas where poverty is 
the normal condition These disorgamzed communities are subject 
not only to nonparticipation in community life, but to distmct national- 
ity or race differences Such differences frequendy make it impossible 
to secure commumty-wide action In some situations, groups oppose 
the activities of others despite the general good effects which might 
follow from sympathy and co-operation Fear of domination by others 
may be the root of this difiiculty Men are mchned to be hostile toward 
those who are different from themselves Men may see others as threats 
to racial, national, or personal pride, or as economic competitors The 
epithets applied to one nationahty by another are evidence of this un- 
fortunate condition, which education has been slow m eradicatmg 
Such movements as the Commimity Forum tend to break down 
artifiaal barriers, which retard community-wide action 

The Old World vs the New 

Cultural conflicts between the first and second generations are nor- 
mally confined to the homes of individual famihes The conflict of the 
culture of the Old World with the culture of the New World is seen 
most graphically in the field of parent-child relationships There is 
mutual suspicion, comphcated by many quarrels, and a distmct lack 
of co-operation and harmony Adolescent youth is subject to many 
threats to its morals, and the failure to recogmze parental authority is 
fraught with danger At an age when youth is unstable, there is need 
of guidance and restramt Parents treat the defiance of parental au- 
thority with lack of concern or with insistence that youth make and be 
responsible for its own decisions Many of these situations end in 
permanent maladjustment It is difficult to fix responsibihty for this 
condition, and the solution is also problematical. Clashes between two 
sets of customs are unavoidable The immigrant parents of a high- 
school girl may expect her to follow the customs of their own country 
m regard to her associations with boys These customs may include 
a demal of all such associations other than those which may be feasible 
m their home under strict chaperonage Crowded hving conditions are 
not helpful to such arrangements The standards of others in school are 
different, and the girl is torn between two standards which are mutually 
inconsistent. Accordmg to the culture pattern of the community and 
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o£ her asioaatci, *hc believe* she should have a certain amount of 
freedom, attend dances, go with boys unchaperoned. She resents her 
parents atotude she may classify them as old fashioned and disregard 
their opinions. Ultimately a serious dispute may arise, causmg the girl 
to leave school and get a job, soon she may leave her home at an age 
when she needs the advice and counsel of her parents. Or she may 
remain m the home and flaunt their authonty with the result that 
she attains complete and irresponsible freedom, rather than the dc 
sirablc freedom necessary to normal youth. Her problems may become 
grave at the very least it may be said that the situation is potentially a 
dangerous onc- 

'"This problem is not confined to conflicts between first and second 
generations in imnugrant frimihcs. Nor is it confined to those m 
poverty In time such a ctuanon may become part of the general tradi- 
tion of a commumey Changes in standards from generation to genera- 
tion may be accompanied by many conflicts. It should be remembered 
that moral standards do not change n is csscnnal that frshion and 
morals be not coafused- The Ten Oimmandnicnts do not change from 
one era to another An understandmg of thu fact and an attempt of the > 
two generations to understand others point of new arc essential 
to a sohmon of these difficulug*, which esosi at all levels of tooety but 
arc m agnifie d by poverty 

Bltghud Areas 

The modem aty presents many cootraitj, but oone arc so pfiMnineni 
as the general appearances of contrastmg neighborhoods. The phenom- 
cnon of “blighted areas" has attracted the attention of students of urban 
life during the past decade. These areas are cbaroctcn^ed by cokrless, 
unprepossessing dwcliingi, the homes of squalor and crowded Irving 
Children arc forced to take refuge m the streets, since thar homes are 
unpleasant, and lack adequate play space. The mticnate assoaauon of 
childrcD with places of vice and enme is detenoraung Often they may 
partiapate m the life of unsupervised gangs and adopt patterns of con- 
duct which are anosoaaL Frequently gangs in such areas are harmless 
in character but, In many instances, their activiucs arc of a 
criminal character Many have strong traditions, and in some areas boy 
gangs have matured into adult gangs without significant loo of m^ 
bcrship. Leadership is often based on "mughness" constantly the leader 
IS for^ to fight with those who question his authonty 

Gangs are a normal expression of growing up and arc not of them 
selves dangerous in fact, they are desirable as a means of developing 
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the co-opcmiivc spirit Unsupervised gangs in “blighted areas” have 
the same psschological foundation as patrol gangs m Scouting Scouts 
have formal identification with a social institution such as a school or a 
church Tlicy have good adult leadership, standards of achievement 
are moral The unsupervised gang is divorced from social institutions, 
when adult leadership is present, it may exploit the boys, standards 
arc those of the neighborhood Thus, in addition to the psycholog- 
ical depression which accompanies living in “blighted areas,” diere are 
cultural effects one may grow up in a tradition of delinquency, and the 
expression of normal desires may take undesirable forms It must be 
recognized that associations of this sort tend inevitably to build char- 
acteristics %\hich may establish a similar cultural pattern for another 
generation 

Inadequate Edttcation 

Anotlicr cultural effect of poverty is the inadequate education of the 
children of the poor Thcoreucally, education is available to all to an 
extent dependent only on ability Many students in colleges are from 
homes in which poverty has been normal Scholarships and work assist- 
ance arc media through which society attempts to equalize opportu- 
nities That this is reasonably effective none will deny, although many 
are unduly hampered in college work by irksome tasks, long hours of 
necessary employment, and sacrifices of advantages The presence m 
colleges of many who have meager financial resources leads to the fre- 
quent observation that in this country no one is handicapped by poverty 
Even if It be granted that no harm comes to college students who are 
forced to earn a ma)or part of their expenses, it must be remembered 
that a selective process is in operation which begins m elementary 
school IMany are forced to leave school prematurely to go to work m 
order fo supplement the family income ^This condition begins with 
the legal mmimum working age In 1930, a depression year, 103,223 
children, fourteen and fifteen years of age, received their first employ- 
ment certificates permitting them to leave school and go to work It is 
possible that many who leave school at the legal minimum age for 
employment should do so, but it is soaally imdesirable to base the 
selection, as is usually done, on the chance existence of a low income 
Even when there are no jobs available, many children leave school on 
the pretext of lookmg for work, but many of these have lost mterest 
m school, either because they know they cannot contmue long or be- 
cause the purchase of essentials is impossible Many children of the poor 
who know that they may be forced to leave school at any time await 
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complacciltly thox day of "freedom,” unaware that their opportumna 
for a fuller and richer life are bang decreased. 

A phase of the inadequate education of children u found in a bncf 
examination of s treet trades. Children aigaged in peddling shining 
shoes, and scUmg newspaper* arc subject to certain duorganizmg in 
flucnce* and often come into contact with gambling vice, and enme. 
The prchlcm i» nominal or nonexistent in the case of newsboys who 
deliver to homei, but there u a wide gap between them and t^ boys 
who sell on street comer* until late hour*. Nearly every aty has or 
di nance* controlling inch work, but few, if any arc enforced, nor doe* 
one ever hear of the aty newspaper* conducting a campaign to hare 
these laws enforced! In tome adet this work u not confined to bop, 
and many young girls ten or eleven yean of age arc on the streets at 
nighn Newspaper* with monung editions on the street m the early 
evening diour* arc particular offender*. The children who do luch 
work come fro m the homes of poverty and nather thar health, 
morals, nor tchool achievement is improved by such conditions. The 
captain* of industry who report that their start m life" wai m selling 
newtpaper* at the age of eight arc oumcrou*. It is possible that they 
exaggerate their youth or smee this has become an accepted tradroon, 
that they unagmc the situation. Most newiboy* of the street-comer 
vanety learn early in life habits of petty thievery rather than “an ajv 
prcaaoofl of the value of money ** If the captains of mduitry arc truly 
successful, they have succeeded m spite of obstacle* and not because of 
them 

In conclusion, many student* leave school on account of academic 
failure. Many of these arc undcraounshed many have vitual defect* 
which do not receive proper attention other* arc improperly clothed. 
Certainly it i» not unrcamnablc to suppose that m many case* poor 
school work is due to the existence of these handicaps. Tbw we tee 
that inadequate education of the poor may be the result of two cofldi 
uons (i) the n erd for employment to lupplemcnt the family income, 
(a) the inability to do good sebool work because of dcpnvation* and 
uncorrcctcd defect*. 


"Econojme Exploitation 

The subjea of economic exploitation on a cultural level would Justify 
ft separate treatise, since there arc many question* involved. But there 
arc uvo speohe problans (i) women m industry (a) industrial hoinc 
worL The closely related subject of child labor 1* treated chetvbcm 
The situatioa of tinmen at ti>or\ ha* many ramifications, and an 
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exhaustive treatment will not be attempted here, for it is considered 
also m connection with the subject of population shrinkage The subject 
logically divides itself into diree categories numbers of women at work, 
the motivation for such work on the part of married women, and the 
condition of unmarried working women. 

The number of domestic industries transferred to factories from 
homes caused the employment of large numbers of women in factories, 
and the mechanization of some domestic tasks has increased the oppor- 
tunities for women to leave the home In 1930 over 10,700,000 women 
were in gainful employment in the United States, two women to every 
seven men, and almost six times as many women as were so employed 
sixty years before 

No informed person today labors under the delusion that most 
women work for “pm money” rather than from necessity The follow- 
ing, taken from the summary of a recent government report, mdicates 
women’s share m the support of their famihes. 

The responsibilities of women as contributors to the family exchequer are 
considerably larger than many persons have reahzed Probably more than 
one-tenth of the employed women in the Umted States are the entire sup- 
port of families of two or more persons, in many cases of those that are much 
larger Large numbers of these are single women, many are married, they 
are engaged in mdustnal, professional, clerical, domestic and personal, and 
other types of employment 

A very large body of women in addition to those who are the sole family 
wage earners are supporting dependents, either wholly or in part, and many 
of these are fully responsible for the support of some persons and have parti^ 
dependents as well 

Many employed women contnbute all their earmngs, and a very large 
proportion turn over at least half of what they make, for the family expenses 

Of the family heads m the United States one-tenth are women This num- 
ber is a minimum when extent of responsibility is considered, since the census 
enumerators normally report a man as the family head wherever possible 
to do so 

In practically one-sixth of the urban families m this country the only wage 
earners are women Since two or more women may be sharmg the family 
support, this does not show the responsibility of individuals, but it does form 
one indication of the large share women are bearing m the finanaal economy 
of families in the United States A further indication of women’s share in 
this economy hes m the fact that well over one-third of all wage-earmng 
women are homemakers as well, thus carrying a double responsibihty to 
those depending upon them for money aid as well as for the soaal mmistra- 
tions required in the home ® 

® M E Pidgcon, Women tn the Economy of the Umted States of Amertca (United States 
Women's Bureau, Washmgton, D C., 1937), pages 7-8 
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Niuncroui itudia have shown that most mamed women feel thej 
must work because of cconoimc necessity Sample studies of the 
wages paid to thar husband* indicate that this behef u founded upon 
fact. Poverty drives the mother out of the home }ust as it forces the <-hiM 
into industry In both instance* economic exploitation is the chief 
factor 

The problem of the woman who must depend on her camingi for her 
own support is relatively similar to that of the rnan receiving low 
wages who must support a family The Women s Bureau cstiraatcd a 
general level of $i8 38 weekly as ncccuary for health and decency for 
women m 1920 and $1571 for 1918 and concluded that in both years 
more than half the women in manufoctimng m six states earned less 
than the minimum. The differential wage scale tempts the employer to 
substitute inexpensive women for costly men workers. This type of 
economic cxploitanon has made it Hifficulr for unmarned women 
workers to find suitable hving quarters Residences conducted by the 
YW eXA- and by v&nous CaSohe organizations try to meet this 
problem but these are available to only a propomon of working 
women Although stress has been pla^ on manufadunng it is also 
notable that employers in department stores, five and ten cent cores, 
and business offices exploit women to a marked de g re e . Some improve- 
ments have been made with the passage of minimum-wage laws for 
women, and unionization or the fear of u has prompted other em- 
ployers to raise wage scales. 

Industnai fiomcworl^ u a generic term appUed to mdustnal actmna 
earned on m the home on an organized basis. It may mvolvc only one 
member of the family but it is usual to find ah persons m a fanuly 
pamapatmg A variety of activities u earned on, some of the more 
prominent being stringing tags, paintmg greeting cards, finishing 
“handmade" handkerchiefs, tnmmiug hats, and making artificial 
flower*. The wages paid are very low In many types of homework, 
children arc utilized with unfortunate consequences to their viswn, tbor 
general health and their school work. Poorly lighted kitchen*, basemcDt 
rooms, and attics ore the mott common workrooms. Many who provide 
such work have "deadhacs," time* when the work must be finished, paf 
ticularly m the instance of holiday items. Famihc* must keep up ih« 
pace or lose thar means of mcomc. In many schools, tcachcn become 
familiar with this titiuGon through children who cannot keep av-’akc 
m after only four or five hours sleep at home. 

Indujtrial homework is essentially unfair to honest manufacturer* 
who must pay decent bbor scales and overhead costs. It U difficult 1 
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not impossible to compete on a price basis with the products of home- 
work The essential unfairness of this situation, founded on poverty 
and dependent on poverty for its continuation, is a good mdex to the 
general economic exploitation now present m society on a large scale 
It may be argued that the remedy lies m teaching parents their respon- 
sibilities to their children, but it is more remarkable that poverty does 
not make for clear, vigorous reasoning, and that the pressures of pov- 
erty often leave htde room for imaginative, constructive interest in 
children 

In the analysis of the factors of anonymity, community disorganiza- 
tion, cultural conflict, bhghted areas, madequate education, and eco- 
nomic exploitation, subjective comments have been presented Many of 
these factors seem intangible and may not be demonstrated by statistical 
measurement The effects of poverty, considered only m physiological 
and psychological senses, are not fuUy presented Cultural factors are 
subtle and pervasive, but they are important As Bossard so well states, a 
mere existence is one thing, living a full hfe is quite another He stresses 
the fact that there are manifold activities and mterests which are the es- 
sence of the art of hving and that in connection with these mcome is very 
often a conditionmg factor In contrast to poverty, which brmgs about 
depression, he further points out that adequacy of mcome encourages 
contmued effort, opens new possibihties, stimulates better performances, 
and softens the defeats of our failures ® 

Conclusions 

Poverty, then, has certam specific effects which are physiological in 
nature The relauonship of health to mcome and of medical care to 
mcome is apparent Children are handicapped from birth, and their 
handicaps may be measured statistically Psychological results of m- 
security and family tensions on adults, youth, and children are intense 
manifestations of poverty. Cultural problems as they affect the disor- 
gamzation of the poor are somewhat intangible, but they seem capable 
of causmg permanent damage, especially on those children hvmg m 
depressed areas and inadequately prepared for life 

Although there are many melancholy aspects to the picture of pov- 
erty as seen m our examination of the problem and its effects, there are 
many hopeful developments There is no reason to despair Many im- 
provements have been made, and many improvements will be made. 

® J H S Bossard, Soctd Change and Soaal Problems, revised edition (Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1938), page 155 
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Knowledge must precede action, and one mnit examme caA phare of 
problem closely m order to understand the wwnnal bases of pov 
If appreciation of the magnitude of the problem in its qnanutatiyc 
qualitative aspects can be achieved by a study of the numben of 
the impoveruhed and by an estimate of the cfiects of poverty, then it u 
possible mtelbgcntly to proceed to a study of the causal factors present 
m poverty 

(Sec the references at the end of Chapter XVL) 



CHAPTER XIV 


POVERTY AN EXAMINATION OF CAUSAL FACTORS 

It must be conceded that the hsting of causal factors m categories is 
merely arbitrary Human situations do not lend themselves to accurate 
measurement, hence the division made here is utihzed more as a device 
for the purpose of arrangement than as an array of prease causes An 
example will illustrate the validity of this hsting Bhndness seems to be 
an individual or personal cause, but bhndness resulting from ophthal- 
mia neonatoi um (gonorrheal ophthalmia occurrmg by infection of an 
infant’s eyes at time of birth) is preventable Because the power to pre- 
vent this disease and its consequences rests with the state through regu- 
lation of midwives and physicians, one may conclude that the existence 
of this disease is cultural m its causal relationships rather than m- 
dividual 

This section will treat many phases of life which have been con- 
sidered previously, but the emphasis now is on the relationship of the 
condition to poverty as a cause or contributmg factor rather than as 
an effect Poverty is a circular phenomenon, it has, as we have seen, 
certain effects, now it is necessary to consider how these effects cause 
a contmuation of poverty or, in the mstances m which poverty did not 
exist, produce a condition of poverty 

I Individual Factors 

I PHYSICAL CONDITIONS 

An evaluation of the relationship between sickness and poverty leads 
normally to two questions (i) What are the costs of sickness? (2) 
What IS the extent of sickness? It is reasonable to state that, if the 
costs of illness are great, and if illness is widespread, then many fam- 
ilies, normally self-supporting, will be unable to meet these costs with- 
out deprivation Studies of the costs of sickness treat costs and extent 
sunultaneously For this reason it is well to consider the two as closely 
mterrelated, radier than as distinct enuties 

The Committee on Economic Security states that the annual loss caused 

by sickness in American famihes with mcomes of less than $2,500 a 
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(a* detcnmncd by tbe tciti) m order to find the lo-caDcd mteHigcncc 
quotient, or LQ Idiot* and imbecii e * will not mater an adjuitmcnt eco- 
notmcally Thar defect* arc obviou*, they require inititutioiial cart, 
and the state generally provides faaliuc* for custody Thar mortality 
rate u high idiots a* a rule do not live more than a few year*. In thi* 
connection it might be pointed out t hat, contrary to a widespread im- 
pression, the feeble-minded do not breed faster than the nonnal* 

The morons constitute the bulk of those whom we call the feeble 
minded. No one knows how many there arc in the general population, 
and the ettimate* are so varied as to make them useless for n^nation. 
Studies of the relationship between intelligence and economic success 
do not give satisfactory conclusiont. Studies have shown that mental 
defiaency is correlated to a high degree with long penods of uncm 
pbyment, inability to secure or hold )obs, and work at extremely few 
pay None of these studies was tu^cntly widespread m numbers 
studied to justify genaal conclusions, but experience and observation 
show that feeble-minded have some difficulty m making economic 
adjustments. To be classed as feeble-mmded one may have a specific 
defiaency m mtelhgence as rucb or may have an unusual distnhtition 
of abilities. In ather case it u reasonable m suppose that one will be 
handicapped. Those who are dull and those who have pronounced 
abilities and pronounced disabilities will have difficulty in getting along 
m a world in which conformitv is deaired It seems probable that the 
relationship between economic status and intelligence is a natural one 
namely that persons who arc in a superior economic statu* will be 
found in occupations showing the higbta- mtelhgence scores. The prob- 
lems of many feeble-minded arc similar to those of the “dull nonnslsi" 
although it will be more obvious to many that the feeble-minded re 
quire care. Often the “dull Dormals" arc neglected. The stress placed 
on the problems of die btter group doo not imply neglect of the feeble- 
minded. 


DuU Normals 

A person classed as dull normal may be m a situation more prccan- 
ous than those wth more pronounced defects. He is m that group oftai 
called “borderline," which u ebssed nathcr as definitely feeble mmded 
nor as normal (or average) m mlclUgcncc, Three economic classa asc 
rccogmzable those who seldom find employment those able to obtain 
marginal employment, often at low pay and generally itregubr in 
nature, those who obtain adequate employment but, by reason of per 
sonahty defects, may noc achieve sccunty 
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Those who seldom find employment generally drift into casual 
labor and occasionally become transients They furnish the residue in 
depressions and at an early age become unemployable Distinctly un- 
suiicd to urban life, they arc looking continually for a job that is 
“just around the corner” Many seem to search diligently for employ- 
ment, but actually ha\ e developed to a high art the appearance of look- 
ing for work Those able to obtain marginal work are always on the 
borderline of poverty if not actually in poverty They become “odd 
jobs men,” “pin boys” in bowling alleys, drivers for second-rate cab 
companies, and the like They may be found occasionally m low-paid 
“regular” jobs, but move from job to job, looking for “something bet- 
ter ” Usually they are unable to take advantage of opportunities for ad- 
vancement, and thus they may be condemned for life to the lowest of 
occupations Their plight is aggravated by the fact that many are the 
fathers of families, and at an early age tlieir children are forced to work 
to supplement the family income 

The third group offers a serious problem, being composed of those 
who arc the “square pegs in round holes ” Many make a good appear- 
ance and seem very capable, and because of this much is expected of 
them. Many arc m sales work, and in an attempt to conceal their m- 
adequacics they substitute belligerence and aggressiveness for persever- 
ance Some become emotionally unstable because of constant insecurity 
and struggle futilely against imagmary enemies They cause friction in 
offices and shops, and family tensions are numerous These are the ones 
who failed m school work because of “persecution”, they leave posi- 
tions because of “working hke a dog for the boss and him getting rich 
on me ” There are probably very few successes among this group and 
a great many failures 

It IS most probable that the dull normals constitute a major soaal 
problem, the extent of which is not fully reahzed There are few avail- 
able objective data on which to base conclusions, but it may be sug- 
gested that an exhaustive analysis of this problem is a prime social 
necessity When defects are recognizable, adequate protection may be 
established A careful smdy of those out of adjustment is necessary A 
testing of aptitudes may reveal distinct abilities to perform certain use- 
ful functions, and many could be guided into soaally desirable chan- 
nels Under the present system they represent a catastrophic form of 
human waste In an individualistic society in which each person is as- 
sumed to be able to find that work which is best smted to him, these 
problems are certam to occur The most logical conclusion is that the 
madequacies described may not cause poverty directly, yet many are 
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case* poverty wai attributed to alcoholmn or mebnety Many studio 
reported that more than 75 per cent o£ the eases were caused by this one 
factor This occurred at a tune when "demon mm” wa* blamed for 
everything Naturally the percentages have dccreated m recent years. 
One mtcrpretation of the results of such studies 11 that the investiga- 
tors were previously convmced that the poor used alcohol to rrmt. 
It IS apparent that a causal connection very easily made itielf dear to 
such mvcstigators, and it u to be remembered that these were extremely 
subjccave ratings. Although mtcmpcrancc results from a vancty of 
cause*. It has not responded pamculaxly well to treatment, cither me 
dianal or psychiatric, A majority of psychiatnsti beheve that weaknesj 
of the will 18 involved where such a weakness exists, there will be symp- 
toms additional to mtemperance. Many studies lead to the conclunon 
that many immigrants consumed alcohol as a compensation for lack 
of economic success 

Although poverty la very often aax)mpamed by intemperance, it u 
preferable to say finally that intemperance u cocustent with poverty 
rather than a major cause of iL It mutt be agreed m catain instances 
that the cipenditufe of sums of money from a small income, beausc of 
habits of drinking, la bound to have a relationship to the amount of 
money available for family expenditure*. Finally it might be added 
that the poor who dnnk to excess, unlike the arc unable to hide 
thu fact from the general pubhe. For this reason we arc apt to eiag 
gcratc the madcncc of intcmpcran« among the poor 

EL SocxoBcoNoMic Factoi* 

* oKixmxrtMiNT eiteh t and Tvm 

Two factor* m poverty may be labeled "soaocconomic" uneroploy 
ment and low wages. These bear mbmaie rclationihip to the toaal 
structure. Recent government acuvmc* dealing with uncmployrncnt 
and wages show the national scope of the problem It is difiiculi to dis- 
cuss this subject without becoming imolved m a discussion of the 
economic structure of contemporary life. An effort will be made to 
establish the pcrtincnl facts and to make obscrvaticms ivhich 
directly to the question of poverty without infringing upon the field « 
economics. It u customary to define unemployment as a slmaiion m 
which workers abb to work ore unsuccessfully seeking employm^ 
Unfortunately this definition leaves much to be desired for it does 
not cover ihoU who arc not really seeking a job nor the ^6^ 
the young ones who have left t^ool and are seeking that first fo*^ 
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Nor docs It involve those who are out o£ work because tlicy have been 
told by their employers diat they are no longer needed, nor those who 
are told that, when business improves, they will be re-employed These 
factors complicate the situation for anyone tr)'ing to ascertain tangible 
elements in unemployment 

There arc tlircc u ays to arrive at a knowledge of die extent of unem- 
ployment census or enumeration, estimate, based on partial enumera- 
tion; various indices Normal unemployment enumerations should not 
include the so-called uncmployablcs. Although the latter are ' unem- 
ployed, their problems arc vastly different and are treated elsewhere in 
the chapter The 1930 census report*’ of 2,429,062 out of work is be- 
lieved to be entirely misleading Unfoitunatcly, the census report m- 
cluded only those “widiout a job, able to work, and looking for a job ” 
Most careful estimates placed the total at 3,800,000, which increased to 
at least 5,000,000 in 1931; by 1932 from 12,000,000 to 14,000,000 were 
unemployed While this is abnormal, Douglas and Director conclude 
that the average percentage of unemployment, including dlness and 
disability, for manufacturing, transportation, mining, and construction 
during the years from 1897 to 1926 was approximately 10 per cent^ 
The same audiors believe that unemployment in these occupations rises 
as high as 20 per cent in ordinary periods of business depression 

There has been considerable improvement in unemployment statis- 
tics during the past decade, although there is still no really accurate 
system of reporting these data uniformly The Social Security Board, 
using several available indices, reports that the average percentage of 
gamful workers unemployed was 12 1 m 1930, 23^ m 1931, 345 in 
1932, and 33 2 in 1933 The range m round numbers was from 4,600,000 
to 13,300,000’’ The federal unemployment census by the Post Office 
Department in November, 1937, showed the number of unemployed 
to be over 10,000,000 Despite inadequate statistics, a serious unemploy- 
ment situation exists No doubt savings may ease the situation for 
some, but, m general, the average working man is dependent upon his 
weekly wage and in a period of unemployment must resort to pubhc 
rehef withm a very short time For the older workers, each period of 
unemployment may become a setting for the stage of chronic depend- 
ency With the younger workers, the emotional consequences, although 
less obvious, are none the less serious Smee such effects are preponder- 
antly disturbmg, it is well to examme briefly several phases of the 

* “Unemployment," Fifteenth Census of the Untied States, 1930, Volume i, page 6 

*P H Douglas and A Ducctor, The Problem of Unemployment, page 32 (The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1931) 

® Soaal Security in America, page 58 
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problem of unemployment with which po verty u closely interrelated. 

There arc sue types of unemployment recognized by ttndentj of the 
problem (a) cyclical unemployment (b) seasonal unemployment, 
(c) technological unemployment, (d) transitional unemployment, (c) 
unemployment of the casual laborer (f) the unemployment of youth. 

Cycltcal Unemployment 

The conception of cychcal unemployment 14 based on the economic 
theory that the processes of bmmess are earned on in fluctuating waves. 
At the crest of the wave is a period of prospenty at its valley is a 
depression. According to Monognor John A, Ryan, there have been 
twenty rune busmess depressions in the Umted States since 1790 of 
these depressions fifteen could be called crises, and some of them dc 
serve the name pamc.* Cychcal employment takes its place as a major 
threat to the secunty of the Amencan worker and small busmessman. 
The world mutt be aware of the soaal impbcaaons mvolved when 
several nulUoni of persons, through no fault of their own, arc thrown 
out of employment. These unemployed do not determine their own 
economic life. The acceptance of marcnalisoc values by many may be 
based upon a fatahsm consequent upon these cycles of secunty and m* 
secunty Monngnor Ryan asserts that there u no solution for the prt^ 
lem without adequate insurance against unampkjymcnt. Unemploy* 
ment compensation under various state plans has not been m operatjon 
long enough to test this theory but it iwll prove amchorauve to tome 
cxtenL 


Seasonal Unemployment 

This exua because oamumcri buy different goods at various seasons 
of the year This obviously causes fluctuation m produenon and nor 
mall y results m fluctuation m employment. Certain seasonal Indn** 
tncs, tuch as those produong miUmcry ice cream, and women s cloth- 
ing show astonishing changes in nuinbers employed in the slack and 
busy season. Many of the situauons can be corrected by an earnest cf 
fort on the part of the management, as shown recently m the airt<^ 
motive industry and m such establishments as that of Proctor tnd 
Gamble at Cmdimau. Seasonal vanauons In employment do not w 
courage thnfc among W’oH.crs, siow all available indices indicate that 
the vanations themselves change from year to year and cannot be es- 
timated accurately It is m this coruiccuon that hourly wage raw srt 
misleading This is cspcoally true in the building trades which are 
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cited very often as an example of a group paid notoriously high wages. 
The hourly wage taken alone would indicate that workers receive an 
income in excess of $3,000 annually, but, because of seasonal work, the 
actual income usually amounts to less tlian $2,000 A common practice 
of cmplo)crs of seasonal labor is to make the poor support the poor. 
This is done by staggering employment, by shortening the week for 
each worker so that a larger number of men can be retained on the 
payroll Unfortunately, individual wages are correspondingly reduced, 
this IS tantamount to a contribution from one employee to another 
toward relief. One practical solution for problems of seasonal unem- 
ployment IS an annual wage The Hormel Packing Company at Aus- 
tin, Minnesota, has adopted such a plan, and the results have been 
satisfactory If this can be accomplished m the seasonal meat-packing 
industry, it should be pracucal elsewhere 

Technological Unemployment 

This has a more direct relationship to poverty than it seems to have 
to the economic structure as a whole It is defined as that unemploy- 
ment due to improvements in machinery, technical changes in manu- 
facture, introduction of new industries, and abandonment of other in- 
dustries The influence of dicse changes has been magnified beyond all 
reason by gloomy prophets, but it is true that in certain industries dis- 
placement of workers does take place The creation of new industries 
and the development of old ones take up the slack to a considerable 
extent On the other hand, workers are unemployed during this stage, 
and a problem is created It is perhaps the more dangerous in regard 
to skilled workmen whose skills are no longer needed For them, there 
is both a reduction of wages and a reduction in status Most economists 
beheve that the present industrial organization wiU result constandy m 
decreased wages for craft unionists because machinery will replace 
skill Students of the problem of technology pomt out that elasticity of 
demand prevents a serious situation from developing with increasing 
mechanical improvements It is a reflection upon our social processes 
that the maladjustments resultmg from technological displacement 
have seldom been averted by retraming employees It has been cheaper 
for manufacturers to avoid the somewhat laborious process of re- 
traimng by hirmg new employees 

Transitional Unemployment 

This exists whenever mdustries are abandoned or moved to another 
locauon Unfortunately, many employers have had htde feelmg of 
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rcspo nubility for the ctnployce^ and »uch pi'er cT U for moving an in- 
dustry as reduction in taxes,** “cheap labor ** and "free ■water 
arc common- Such situations arc disastrous in small communities, and 
the opportunities for re-employment elsewhere arc negligible. There 
IS extreme disorganization of the community as well as of individuals. 
Property values decrease, profeasional men cannot cam a LvcHhood, 
and a dwindling population is the result. Unemployment of this kind 
IS probably among the most senous of all categories, for it involves a 
finality -which u almost hopelca in nature. 

Ufiffmplovment of the Casual Laborer 
Migratory agncultural laborer# include the more obviously malad 
justed of diose who arc from tunc to nme unemployed Thi# work at 
tracts a great manv persona who arc disorganized, and the condiuons 
of work seem to further this personal disorganization. This group 
moves from job to job and its members are dependent for the most 
pari upon mere rumor as to the next place m which ihor work will 
be needed. In good umes, they work five or six months a year and 
spend the remaining period m the “bobohemia" of a large aty They 
transportation on freight tramu They art addicted to alcoholic ex 
cesses and petty crimes and they develop irregular work habits. It u 
interesting to note that among the residents of “bobobemm’* there are 
three distina castes (i) the “hoboes,** who will work when oppo^ 
tunity IS presented (a) the “tramps,** wbo are wanderers but will not 
work (3) the “bums," wbo ncitbcr wander nor work. 

Another phase of casual labor is that of the “odd-job** man He has 
received htdc attention from soacty and yet the majonty have famh 
bei dependent upon them according to common observation Every 
relief agency knows them many arc dull and content with char cathcf 
miserable lot. This group is receiving considerable attention from the 
Cmannau Bureau of Eronomic Security and field workers report that 
careful surveying of odd job opportumnes hns resulted many times in 
an mcrcase m the amount of work available for such men. Thu gmup 
consists of marginal mdividuaU for the most pan, and the hourly 
of wages arc low so that supplcmcmary rehef u necessary 

The Unemployment of Youth 
Those wbo have never had a Job may be faang ulomaic 
Antisocial actmties, undesirable social attitudes, and a feeling of ho^ 
lejsncss arc results of this condiuon School ccniuscs of 1932 * 1 *°^*^ 
that there u-cre a half milbon boy# and a milbon girls oser ntietn who 
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were neither working nor attending school Attitudes and habits built 
up during a period of unemployment by those who have never had 
employment may have disastrous results when such persons are em- 
ployed Habits of work and industry are not founded upon idleness 
Young persons "prepared for clerical positions find diat they lose ability 
to type through an idle period Settlements, YWCA ’s, the National 
Youth Administration, and others have tried to bridge this gap, but 
the numbers that arc helped arc not appreciable, especially in tlie 
16-1S age range The cfTcct of this situation in the present depression 
may not be made known for many years, but there will undoubtedly 
be a toll in terms of tlic decreased cflicicncy of many who might other- 
wise have been cvccllent workers 

2 LOW WAGES 

The traditional American theory and practice, that employers, cor- 
porate or individual, must be left free to make unlimited profit, is one 
of the chief causes of prcdepression as well as depression poverty This 
economic philosophy, which makes profit the sole objective of indus- 
try, began almost a hundred and fifty years ago and flourished under 
eighteenth-century materialism Though it was the philosophy of 
Adam Smith and other British economists whose viewpoints were re- 
flected in the tc\tbooks used in many American colleges at the end of 
the last century, it has been condemned by various Catholic moralists 
from the beginning, and very notably by Popes Leo XIII in 1891 and 
Pius XI in 1931 In speakmg of the division of the product between 
capital and labor, Pius made social justice or the “common good” rather 
than personal profit supreme “Each one, therefore, must receive his 
due share, and the distribution of created goods must be brought into 
conformity with the demands of the common good or social justice” 
(Forty Years Afto ) Unfortunately, big busmess and its satelhte press 
are still fighting against the “common good” as the first business ob- 
jective under the cloak of such alleged “depression remedies” as tax 
rehef, balancing the federal budget, restoration of confidence, and the 
encouragement of capital investment Lump these “remedies” together, 
and they spell latssez fane, or profits first and social justice last 

A maldistribution of wealth, accompanied by low wages and un- 
employment, has characterized American mdustry m the past Unem- 
ployment is not pecuhar to the depression Although it has existed m 
varying amounts for over half a century, until 1933 the victims were 
usually told that, by not “finding work,” they alone were responsible 
for their poverty Even in the prosperous days after the World War 
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there were always at least itjoofloo involuntarily idle. Nor arc low 
wages peculiar to the depression. For the most part both unemployment 
and low wages arc due to the uncontrolled wage and job competition 
to which the mass of Amcncan wage-eamcn have been subjected while 
the few were ama s sin g great wealth with htdc concern for the com- 
mon good, Thu was, until recently, considered the glorious "American 
wav " While the existing maldistribution of wealth is obvious to almost 
everyone, it u not easy to desenbe stansucally because of a lack of com- 
prehensive studies. The icxu on ccononua usually describe several 
studies, all of which present a picture of gross mcquality m the ”di*- 
tnfauuon of created goods in Amcnca. Probably one of the best of 
these studies u Amen<a t Capacity to Consume a Brookings Institu- 
tion study published m 1934. This report, which showed that m 19^ 
before the depresoon, 41 per cent of Amcncan families were rcccivmg a 
poverty level mcomc, has been tummanzed very briefly by Dr George 
T Brown as follows 


The study made of family mcomci by the Brookings Insatuuon for the 
year IQ39 contributed tome incercstmg facts The total United Statw income 
was emanated at appnromattly $77 taUioos the number of famibes, about 
37 5 millions. This tni-orry vns to distributed thar 

I Although $1 500 was regarded as an income yieiding a p overty ^ 
tubsutwice CTTgptia*^ 41 ^ of Amcncan ftmibca in 1939 recaved that 
much or lets. 

3. Most famlliei had lacotnes of |t yto 

3 Ninety-two per cent of the famihes received less than $5i0oo 

4, The wealthiest 36/100 families rcctsvcd as much income as iip6oo/x)0 
families at the boctocn. 

5 One-tenth of \% of the wealthiest had a icaal incotne as large 

as 43% of the poorest famihes 

The statement of the Institution tha t the flgurcs "rcrcal m a striking vrxj w 
wide dmanty m incomes, and also the txmccntration of the great balk of 
the families m a relauvciy narrow income range" u definitive.* 

Fortunately most economuts beheve that it is entirely possible for 
Amcncan industry to pay beads of families even more dun what u 
considered a mirumum decent urban vvage ($ 1,600 a year according to 
the Naaoual Industrial Conference Board) Poverty from low wagt^ 
therefore, cannot be said to be inevitable. Nor are we wthout means 0 
bnnging about this reform. More will be said upon lha topic 
but 0 few words by way of suggcttioa may not be out of place wre- 
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Right now the achievement of the family wage ideal involves three 
great economic reforms, according to Father John F Cronm, S S , who 
believes also that in all probabihty government action will have to be 
taken to this end 

It IS clear, then, that the attainment of the wage ideal involves the solution 
of three great economic problems unregulated competition, concentration 
of economic power and consequent price domination, and the revival of 
stncken mdustnes None of these problems can be solved by labor alone, 
nor by mdustry alone The absence of a genuine cooperative spint among 
business men, of a widespread sense of social responsibility and a concern 
for the rights of the consumer, precludes such action These problems wiU 
become far worse if we persist in the great American tradition of individual- 
ism and latssez jatre It seems that the only practicable solution involves some ' 
sort of guidance, regulation, and supervision by the agency entrusted with 
the primary right and duty of promoung the general welfare, namely the 
sovereign State ® 

Again, It should be repeated, poverty through low wages is unnec- 
essary m the Umted States, if, as seems evident, the classes directly m- 
volved cannot remedy the defects which produce this condition, relief 
must be brought about by pressure upon legislators through the ballot 
It IS rather significant that Pope Pius XI chose his encychcal on Atheis- 
tic Communism as a vehicle for saying to Christians that “social justice 
cannot be said to have been satisfied as long as workingmen are denied 
a salary that will enable them to secure proper sustenance for them- 
selves and for their famihes ” When soaal justice prevails, there will 
be little need to fear communism. 

Depression and Recession 

What of the so-called “Hoover depression” and the more recent 
“Roosevelt recession”? Surely they have ranked high as causes of pov- 
erty Must we accept these as abnormahties about which nothing can be 
done? Cathohe America’s outstanding economist and morahst, Mon- 
signor John A Ryan, is by no means of this opimon ® Present condi- 
tions can be vasdy improved, and the future repetition of the existing 
crisis can be pretty much avoided, if we are wiUmg to face the facts 
squarely and then act with Christian courage First of all, we must re- 
call some of the factors that brought about the depression 

The depression was due in the mam to the overproduction of capital 

® "A Living Wage Today," T/ie Sign, Volume 17, June, 1938, page 651 

® The follovnng analysis of the causes for the depression and recession and of the needed 
remedies is based for the most part on an address by Monsignor Ryan printed m the 
Supplement to the Congressional Record, January 12, 1938 (65th Congress, 3rd Session), 
pages 587-590 
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there were always at least 1,700,000 involmitarily idle. Nor are low 
wages peculiar to the dcpresnoo. For the moat part both uaemployinent 
and low wages arc due to the uncontrolled wage and job competition 
to which the mau of American wage-earners have been subjected while 
the few were amassing great wealth with little concern for the com- 
mon good, Thu was, until recently, considered the glorious “American 
way " While the extsrmg maldistribution of wealth is obvioui to almost 
everyone, tt is not easy to describe statistically because of a lack of com- 
prehensive studies. The texts on economics usually describe several 
studies, all of which present a picture of gross incquahty in the “dis- 
tribution of created goods” in America. Probably one of the best of 
these studies is Americas Capacity to Consume a Brookings Institu- 
tion study published in 1934, This report, which showed that in 19^ 
before the depression, 4a per cent of Amencan famihcs were receiving a 
p o v er ty level income, has been summanzed very briefly by Dr George 
T Brown as follows 


The study made of family incomes by the Broolongs Insunmoo for the 
year ijag oonmbuted some interesonR isicxa. The total United States mcome 
was estimated st apprcnnnately $77 E^onr the number of faimbes, about 
ay 5 miUioBs. Thu incfirnff was so distributed that 

I Although $1 500 was r»arded as an income yielding a poverty and 
subsistence of Amencan famOig* m ijoj recaved that 

much or lets. 

X Most families had incomes of $i 300 

3 Ninety-two per cent of the familiej received Jess than $5,000 

4. The swalthicst 36,000 families received as much income as 11,600,000 
^mihes at the bottom. 

5. One-tenth of 1% of the wcalducst famibes had a total income as Uig® 
as 43% of the poorest families 

The statement of the lasatunon that the flgutes “reveal m a tttiiaog way w 
wide disparity m incomes, and also the concentration of the great bulk of 
the in a relatively narrow income range" is dcfiniUTC.^ 

Fortunately roost economists beheve that it is enurdy possible for 
American industry to pay heads of families even more ihao "'hat 
considered a mimmum decent urban ^vagc ($1,600 a year according w 
the Nadonal Industrial Conference Board) Poverty from k)W u'agc^ 
therefore, cannot be said to be inevitable. Nor arc we without mean* ol 
bringing about this reform. More ^vlIl be said upon this topic shortly 
but a few ivords by ivay of suggestion may not be out of place here. 
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Right now the achievement of the family wage ideal mvolves three 
great economic reforms, according to Father John F Cronin, S S , who 
believes also that in all probabihty government action will have to be 
taken to this end 

It IS clear, then, that the attainment of the wage ideal mvolves the solution 
of three great economic problems unregulated competition, concentration 
of economic power and consequent price domination, and the revival of 
stncken mdustries None of these problems can be solved by labor alone, 
nor by industry alone The absence of a genuine cooperative spirit among 
business men, of a widespread sense of social responsibility and a concern 
for the rights of the consumer, precludes such action These problems will 
become far worse if we persist in the great American tradition of individual- 
ism and laissez fairs It seems that the only practicable solution involves some 
sort of guidance, regulation, and supervision by the agency entrusted with 
the primary right and duty of promoting the general welfare, namely the 
sovereign State ® 

Again, It should be repeated, poverty through low wages is unnec- 
essary in the United States, if, as seems evident, the classes directly in- 
volved cannot remedy the defects which produce this condiuon, rehef 
must be brought about by pressure upon legislators through the ballot 
It IS rather significant that Pope Pius XI chose his encychcal on Atheis- 
tic Communism as a vehicle for saying to Christians that “social justice 
cannot be said to have been sausfied as long as workingmen are denied 
a salary that will enable them to secure proper sustenance for them- 
selves and for that famihes ” When social justice prevails, there will 
be httle need to fear communism 

Depression and Recession 

What of the so-caUed “Hoover depression” and the more recent 
“Roosevelt recession”? Surely they have ranked high as causes of pov- 
erty Must we accept these as abnormalities about which nothing can be 
done? Cathohc America’s outstandmg economist and morahst, Mon- 
signor John A Ryan, is by no means of this opinion ® Present condi- 
tions can be vasdy improved, and the future repetition of the exisung 
crisis can be pretty much avoided, if we are wilhng to face the facts 
squarely and then act with Christian courage First of all, we must re- 
c^ some of the factors that brought about the depression 

The depression was due in the mam to the overproduction of capital 

® “A Living Wage Today," The Sign, Volume 17, June, 1938, page 651 

® The followmg analysis of the causes for the depression and recession and of the needed 
remedies is based for the most part on an address by Monsignor Ryan printed in the 
Supplement to the Congresnond Record, January 12, 1938 (65th Congress, 3rd Session), 
pages 587-590 
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there were alway* at Icajt i,yo(ifioo involuntarily idle. Nor arc low 
wages peculiar to the dcprestion For the most part both unemployinent 
and low wages arc due to the uncontrolled wage and job competitjon 
to which the ma« o£ Amen can wage-earner* have been lubjected while 
the few were amassmg great wealth with little concern for the com 
toon good. Thu was, until recently, conndcred the gbnous “American 
way " While the cxistmg maldistnbutjoa of wealth is obviom to alinott 
everyone, it is not easy to describe statiSDcally because of a lack of com 
prchcnsivc studies. The texts on economics usually describe scrcral 
studies, all of whidi present a picture of gross mcquality m the “dll' 
tnbudon of created goods” m Amcnca. Probably one of the best of 
these studies a Amenta t Capacity to Consume a Brookings InsUtu 
Gon study published in 1934. This rqxirt, whuh showed that m 19^ 
before the depression, 4a per cent of Arncncan famihet were receiving a 
poverty level income, has been *ummanxcd very briefly by Dr Gooige 
T Brown as follows 


The study made of famly income* by the Brooking* Institiraon for the 
year 1919 contributed some interesting The total United Sote* mcome 
was estimated at approximately $yy blboos the number of fomil i r* , thtnu 
ay 5 milhotu This uaentne was so distributed thsr 

I Although $1 500 was r«arded as an incom e yielding a povtftj and 
subsistence qpstcnce, 43% of Amencan farniliea m 1909 re«ivea that 
mneh or (en. 

a. Most families had incomes of $(,300 

3. Ninety-two per cent of the famihe* received let* than $5,000 

4. The wealthier 36/100 famihes received a* much income as ufioofico 
families at the b^om 

5 One-tenth of 1 of the wealthiest familie* had a total income « large 
a* 439b of the poorest faxtuhe*. 

The statement of the Insntutioa that the figure* “rcrcal m a striking wav t« 
wide dupanty m incomei, and alio the concentration of the great bulk 0* 
the famiLte* m a relatively narrow income range” u definitive.’ 

Fortunately roost economist* believe that it is entirely ptiisiblc fot 
Arncncan mduitry to pay head* of faradie* even more than what u 
conndtred a minimum decent urban wage ($1,600 a year according to 
the National Industnal Conference Board) Poverty from low 
therefore, cannot be said to be incviiable. Nor are we without mcaw « 
bringing about this reform. More \viU be said upon this topic shortly 
but n few word* by way of suggestion may not be out of place here* 
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Right now the achievement of the family wage ideal mvolves three 
great economic reforms, according to Father John F Cronin, S S , who 
beheves also that in all probabihty government action will have to be 
taken to this end 

It IS clear, then, that the attainment of the wage ideal involves the solution 
of three great economic problems unregulated competition, concentration 
of economic power and consequent price domination, and the revival of 
stneken mdustnes None of these problems can be solved by labor alone, 
nor by industry alone The absence of a genuine cooperative spint among 
business men, of a widespread sense of social responsibility and a concern 
for the rights of the consumer, precludes such action These problems will 
become far worse if we persist in the great American tradition of individual- 
ism and laissez fane It seems that the only practicable solution involves some ' 
sort of guidance, regulation, and supervision by the agency entrusted with 
the primary right and duty of promoting the general welfare, namely the 
sovereign State ® 

Agam, It should be repeated, poverty through low wages is unnec- 
essary in the United States, if, as seems evident, the classes directly in- 
volved cannot remedy the defects which produce this condiuon, rehef 
must be brought about by pressure upon legislators through the ballot 
It IS rather significant that Pope Pius XI chose his encychcal on Athets- 
Uc Commumsm as a vehicle for saying to Christians that “social )ustice 
cannot be said to have been satisfied as long as workingmen are denied 
a salary that will enable them to secure proper sustenance for them- 
selves and for their famihes” When soaal justice prevails, there wiU 
be httle need to fear commumsm 

Depression and Recession 

What of the so-called “Hoover depression” and the more recent 
“Roosevelt recession” ? Surely they have ranked high as causes of pov- 
erty Must we accept these as abnormahues about which nothing can be 
done? Cathohe America’s outstandmg economist and moralist, Mon- 
signor John A Ryan, is by no means of this opinion ® Present condi- 
tions can be vasdy improved, and the future repeuuon of the existing 
crisis can be pretty much avoided, if we are wiUmg to face the facts 
squarely and then act with Chrisuan courage First of all, we must re- 
c^ some of the factors that brought about the depression 
The depression was due m the main to the overproduction of capital 

®"A Living Wage Today," The Sign, Volume 17, June, 1938, page 651 
® The following analysis of the causes for the depression and recession and of the needed 
remedies is based for the most part on an address by Monsignor Ryan printed in the 
Supplement to the Congresstond Record, January 12, 1938 (65th Congress, 3rd Session), 
pages 587-590 
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goods, according to Monognor Ryao. Until the crash came, Amcncan 
investors and businessmen, abetted by economists of the “rugged in 
dividualism school, assumed that, if goods were produced, they would 
somehow get sold. Production was connnually stimulared as the a 
ccsove profits of owners and mvestors were put back mm new produc 
tive machmery No syitanatic measures were taken to provide the mass 
of consumers with suffiaent purchasing power to buy this continually 
mcrcased supply of goods. Naturally productive capaaty became over 
expanded. Even durmg the prosperous years preceding 1939 our pit>- 
duenon plant was ao-pcr-cenc idle, as production began to exceed our 
national abihty to consume. 

With the spending programs inaugurated by tbc Roosevelt adminiv 
traoon it immediately became possible to purchase more coasumers 
goods. Many ^rtori were mvolved in thu busmess pick-up Most of 
the soldiers bonus money went into orcubuon immediately payments 
to WPA, and other govemment workers were exchanged fat goods 
and installment buying in this penod was gready stimulatol None of 
these things were, of course, of permanent value as depression reffic 
dies. The government 1 spending progranu could offer only temporary 
rehef so long as labor s shar e of the produa of industry was not iiv 
creased. In other words, a genume remedy for the depression could 
not be looked for so bog as no provision was made for a better du- 
tribution of purcha*mg power and a more equitable distnhution of the 
nauonal income between capital and labor 

Looking back, we see now our industrialists carefully avoided 
doing their share to end the depresswo. Statistics show that the share 
of labor has not mcrcased, nor has that of capital decreas ed , since 1929. 
Yet the level of burmets activity in August, 1937 was within 5 per cent 
of the high plane reached m 1929, while the chief industrial corpora 
GOGS made profits during the first half of 1937 which compare fator 
ably with their 1928 and 1929 profits. Naturally therefore, as the cf 
fccts of the stimulated spendmg brought about by the soldiers bonus 
and go v eni ment alphabetical projects be^n to wane, and as installment 
buyers reached the limit of their credit, the purchase of consumers 
go^ suddenly fell off and the 1937 recession set in. 

The recession did nca come, therrforc, because of excessive govern 
mcnl regulation of busmess, for bamog the brief NJLA. period, bini 
ness generally refused to accept citbcr advice or control from tbc 
government. Even under tbc NJIjV., big busmess refused to 
labor to be reprcsenicd in the formation of the regulatory codes. ^Vhm 
workers began to organize more effectively during and after the NJLA 
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period, the increased wages achieved by labor’s chief weapon, the 
strike, were in nearly every instance passed on to the pubhc rather than 
deducted from the share received by capital in industry The mcrease 
in prices which followed, 75 per cent of which were unnecessary and 
unjustified, according to Monsignor Ryan, was another cause of the re- 
cession. If the capitahst group had been less greedy, the incomes of 
wage-earners would have been higher and their volume of pur- 
chases larger Furdiermore, there would have been less accumulated sav- 
mgs to be thrown back mto industry to stimulate greater production 
again Like the Bourbons of France, our mdustriahsts completely for- 
got the cause of the crisis and set about to reproduce the very same con- 
ditions — increased production to be brought about by the reinvested 
savings of those who received the lion’s share of the earnings — which 
led to the 1929 crash. The recession, under such conditions, was m- 
evitable 


Remedies 

The remedy for the recession is, therefore, the same as that which 
alone would have curbed the depression — increasing labor’s share in 
the pioduct While “pump-primmg” need not cause undue alarm, m 
spite of the alleged charge that it increases our national debt to a 
danger point (since the British debt is two and one half times our 
own). It is at best only a temporary rehef measure which will brmg no 
permanent aid unless accompanied by a program to brmg about a per- 
manent increase m labor’s share of industrial earnings Monsignor 
Ryan is of the opinion that labor’s share “ought to be raised from the 
1936 figure of 66 5 to somewhere between 70 and 75 per cent of the 
national mcome ” The 1936 figure is, incidentally, about what labor re- 
ceived before the depression Unfortunately, the forces which object 
most vehemently to government spendmg are the very ones that have 
been fighting against any mcrease m labor’s share These, unfortu- 
nately, are the forces that control most of our large city newspapers as 
well Their abihty to obstruct clear thmkmg m this crisis is exceeded 
only by their greed 

How, then, are we to mcrease labor’s share of the national mcome 
and so get out of the twin ruts of both depression and recession pov- 
erty? Monsignor Ryan suggests three methods “Ebgher wages for that 
large section of labor that is now underpaid, reduction of the rate of 
mterest, and ehmmation of monopoly profits”; he also mdicates the 
means to accomplish these objectives Wages can be raised, he says, by 
the organization of the unorgamzed workers, by a federal law for 
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minimum wages and maximum houni and finally by mcreascd vohm- 
tary action by that group which ha* to far been rather impotent at an 
influence m mdustry the *000! minded employer*. Such a program of 
reform will mvolve, among other things, the blasting of the "roper 
runon'* of fi-per-cent mtercst m favor of lower rater, and government 
competition with conccmi that cannot or will not be curbed by anti 
trust laws aimed at cUrmnatmg monopoly profits. 

In pomtmg out that the ruggerted reforms arc in harmony with and 
demanded by the moral law of nature and of reason Monsignor Ryan 
says, m addition "They would be adopted by an mtclhgcnt society of 
pagans.” He concludes as follows 

Aside from the three Icgiilativc policies just described, adequate provifloo 
must be made for the unemployed. If this means as it probably docs, greater 
approprumons for work relief and public works, Cooctcm ibeuld not bcsi 
tate to provide the appropnauom. They will not only make for humane 
treatment of the unemployed but will be good for busmess. Our country 
11 nch enough and oar should be intelligent enough to enact the 

necessary l^ulation According to the Brookings Inionition volume. Amen 
et^s Capacity to Produce if our productive pAant had been operated at fuH 
capacity in 1919, all the families or wage earners who rccciTcd 1 m than $1,500 
a year could have been raised to the level Aaording to the Survey of PoteO' 
tial Production Capiaty our producove plant ccnifd be so unproved as to 
increase its capaaty by about so per Neither the tmemployed nor the 
American p eo ^ e as a whcAe should much longer tolerate the failure of our 
indiutnal and political leaders to abolub this anomaly of devastating want 
in the midst of potential plenty 

Aa a substitute for the existing c»mpctiQve wage policy many have 
recommended the adoptwn of the famOy-aUowance system. There ore 
three pamailar facts m reference to the major problms m fiimily al 
lowonccs (i) they arc not intended for uwkers recanng wage ntes 
regarded as adequate for the support of a family (a) the base rate u 
assumed to suffice for the numtcnancc of a "standard family ” and al 
lowance* arc provided only for the support of additional children (3) 
allowances arc not drawn directly from the treasury of each individual 
employer but from a common fund to which aH employers contnbutc 
m proportion to the number of thar croployecs, so that workers 'vith 
large families cannot be discnmlnaied against in employment While 
many believe that the system of oUowances wxiuld approach the re 
quiremcnti of a decent family livelihood and Nvould further tend t® 
check the decline m the birth rate, m addmon to cxcranng a poweriol 
influence toward keeping alive and itrcogthcning the workai con- 
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ception o£ his human worth and dignity, they doubt if it could be in- 
stalled here m the near future Minimum-wage legislation has been 
advocated by many as a partial solution to low wages It is certain that 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 improves conditions to some ex- 
tent, although no plans thus far proposed would solve the problems of 
the large family as well as the family-allowance system Under the 
present competitive wage pohcy, those with large families are penahzed 
unduly. 

The foregoing comments and facts tend to present the highhghts of 
a problem that is universal and is intimately connected with any ques- 
tion of poverty It seems clearly evident even from madequate statisti- 
cal data that the problem is serious in all its implications There can 
be no doubt that low incomes, together with the concomitant disturb- 
ances arising therefrom, constitute a major source of the evils prevalent 
among mankind More will be said upon this topic m the following 
chapter No attempt has been made in this brief section to mclude all 
the possible aspects of this problem, but it is believed that sufficient data 
have been presented to make obvious the fact that the situation is one 
of widespread distress and uncertamty. 

Ill Cultural Factors 

This is purely an arbitrary classificauon and does not attempt to 
isolate all cultural factors from other conditions The term as used m 
this section is primarily descriptive rather than definitive. 

I “unemployables” 

This sociological “catch-aU” is used to designate those who under our 
present industrial system seem to be excluded from employment The 
term has come into rather wide use in the past several years and is used 
mdiscrimmately To say “he is unemployable” is to presume the ques- 
tion “at what?” 


Superannuation 

In order to think through the imphcations of this subject, it is nec- 
essary to distmgmsh between those who are unemployable under con- 
ditions as they are and those who are truly unemployable in the sense 
that they cannot partiapate in productive work under any circum- 
stances Concern here is with the former of the two categories, since 
there seems to be a soaocultural responsibihty for the existence of this 
group It must be admitted that there is a great deal of difficulty m 
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defining a retirement age. It may be *ct arbitrarily at 6 q, ^ or 70, but 
the chances arc that there will be a considerable number in all these 
age group* who are able to work even if only moderately The chrono* 
logical age u only one of the many age* of man, and m terms of cm 
pkjyabihty it is perhaps one of the poorest of the many mdicci. Many 
individuals at 70 are superior phyiicallv a nd mentally to othen at 
60 Thu problem of superannuation u peculiar to industrial avdiza- 
tion, smcc rural life still permits the aged to wodt, even if only do- 
ing chore* about the farm. Since it has long been recognized that 
there arc therapeutic value* m work, it scans inconsiderate of »a«y 
to classify many m such a way as to prohibit thor pamapation in 
life acuviUci. Psychiatnsa have found that many of the feeble minded 
formerly thought of as unemployable actually make good workmen 
under proper supcmtioD They arc not able to compete successfully for 
lobs, but they can be of productive use to soaety and to thenuclvc*. 


The Inadeqtutte 

*i1jcrc u another large group the “down-and^iutcn," for whom little 
rehabilitative work u available. What percentage of thu group can be 
sail aged no one knows, and roost student* believe that these persons arc 
amenable more to penal care m reformative ali m e nt . 

Anotha group of unemployable* is the shiftless and irresponiible, but 
in connection with thu group the pnnapic prcviomly cstabluhcd tmut 
be applied that no conclusions may be drawn without adequate mrcf- 
ogauon of the cause* of thu apparent irrc^n*ibility Physical disease, 
mental affiction or an emotional cruu may have ir^c severe inroads 
upon the energy and ability of thu group. The tendency should be to 
examine carefully m order to det erm ine possible causes, and then to 
arrange for the treatment of these causes. To have the bead of the 
household classified as unemployable u to reduce such a family to the 
necessity of public assistance. Even if adequate assutana is araiwblCf 
certain undcnrablc psychological effects rcniam. There arc those who 
beheve that no person u truly unemployable unless be u confined to 
bed with paralyzed amu and legs. Thu seems to be a more corrett 
view than that which u typically held, and it promises at least an m 
quiring mind rather than gross assumpuons. 


X rnsAsm 

Much of man s ingenuity and resourcefulness has been directed 
against the thrusts of nature. With modem Inventions, mankind * no 
longer faced with many of the direct otulaughti of nature, "ict t etc 
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are instances in which the forces of nature combine agamst men and 
produce extremely calamitous results Earthquakes m Japan, hurri- 
canes m Florida and the West Indies, droughts in China, the United 
States, and Canada, and other natural catastrophes have impoverished 
many families The dust storms of the past few years have been in- 
tensive, and thousands of famihes have found their lands destroyed 
The floods of the Mississippi in 1927 and the more recent Ohio Valley 
inundation offer speafic evidence that disaster is still an unfortunately 
common cause of poverty There were floods of the Mississippi in 
1897, 1903, 1912, 1913, and 1922 In the 1927 flood, 246 human hves were 
lost, seeded and growing crops in an area of 5,000,000 acres, more than 
a quarter of the entire agricultural acreage in the flooded counties, were 
rumed Figures compiled by the Weather Bureau placed crop losses at 
$101,000,000 and other losses over $23,000,000. In some mstances, the 
waters were many weeks m recedmg, and altogether 26,000 square 
miles were devastated 

Many means of prevention are available, and to some extent they 
have been utihzed in averting disaster Such devices as cyclone cellars, 
improved skyscrapers, and drainage canals for large rivers are to a 
considerable extent useful The presence of an emergency organization 
such as the American Red Cross, speciahzmg in disaster rehef, is an 
obvious asset One of the various lessons of the Ohio Valley flood of 
1937 was that regional and not aty plannmg is the only solution to 
major problems of this kind. 

There is no national source which gathers statistics as to the number 
of famihes impoverished by natural disasters, but it may be concluded 
from the available data that the number is considerable There is one 
important corollary which should be remembered that disaster may 
aSect only a small portion of the country, perhaps only a county, but 
may be very severe in its focal area It is possible, therefore, for dis- 
asters to be buried within statistics, and the commentary on national 
disasters is that many similar disasters, smaller and aifectmg famihes 
grievously, are taking place throughout the country all the time 

The statisucs may mdicate that the corn crop for a given year was 
only 98 per cent of expectancy This does not seem a major catastrophe, 
but, if the statistics are examined, they may reveal that all the loss was m 
the state of Kansas Smce this may mean reduction of only 14 per cent 
m Kansas, it may again not seem serious imtil we look further and 
find that m one county there was no production for the year In other 
words, several thousand famihes may be placed m a situation of dire 
poverty because of disaster which does not become a national menace 
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b*clc «g»m m the raia 4 adcn deeds. Dcstniction of natural safeguards for 
thji flow has resulted m erosicni of our jnest valoaUc sod, devastattog floods, 
pollution of our streams with constt^uent dan^ to marine life, and the 
ul tim ate possibility of our fertfle {iaim becoming a vast Sahara. Unwise 
expansion of our wheat fields mto unsuitable regions has caused an equally 
ominous wind erosion, which bore fruit m the famous dust storms of recent 
yean Forests have been wasted, and are still bemg used up far more rapidlv 
than they arc bang replaced. 03 is bong squandered cruninally throo^h 
unregulated compcotioa in producoon. Competent o b servers see the rapid 
disappearance of this invaluable rcaource withm the next few decades. A 
similar condition obtains in mining industries. Coal, copper lead, and xme 
have been mined unwisely' the last three are approaching practical ex- 
haustion Hie striking fact about thu rapid and nasre impoverishment of 
Amenca is the direct connecGoo between this simanon and the phfloiophy 
of individualism. By onr following of the latter policy we now fecc a real 
danger of national bankruptcy “ 


4. FAXM TKNANCT 

Any statement about farm tenancy most be preceded by an admis- 
sioQ that farm tenancy it merdy one phase of the problem of poor 
fa rm e rs . This u not meant to be an exclusive trcatmenc of the problem 
of poverty among those who arc engaged m agncuJturc, but it docs 
smgle out, as a typical and grave problem one which ttnLes at the 
very foundauon of Amen can dcmocracv As Henry A. Wallace, Seat 
tary of Agnculcure, points out, a millKm farm famihes m the United 
States have an average total income of leas than $400 per year A com* 
mittcc appointed by the Prcaident in 19^ has been engag^ m a study 
of the fonn-tenanc problem This committee has made an exhaustive 
analysis of available statistici and concludes that the plight of tenant 
fa rm e r s, especially the iharccroppcrs of the South, 11 icnous. In seven 
southan states more than 60 per cent of the farms arc operated by 
tenants, and today less than half of our frumers own all the land they 
operate. About 4a per cent of our farmers own no land at all. There 
arc some a^ooiooo tenant fanners in the Umted States, and the ou^ 
her is increasing yearly by about ^cyxsx Poverty and insecurity arc the 
basic problems of farm tenancy It must be indicated that the elcinciTt 
of tenancy itself is not the devitalizing factor Tenancy with sccunty is 
superior in every ivay to tenancy without iccunty despite the 
fact that ownership of land 11 a matter not only of desirability but 0 
justice. The average tenant farmer operates under a lease of one year 
and moves aery two or three years. 

Many factors must be considered m conneoion with this prob em 

11 KmnfJ I»J ndwuhrm (ramrhln) fTbc Pm*, New i?J 7 ) PC* 
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such as the mabihty of some tenant farmers to become farm-owners 
The condition of some people is not due to deficient character The 
extremely poor farm tenants in the South, particularly in the “back- 
y/ard areas,” have httle or no personal possessions The condition of 
their tenancy is somewhat unusual They generally work the crop on the 
land in shares with the owner of the land and receive 50 per cent of 
the sale of the products The owner of the land advances sufiiaent 
foodstuffs to keep the family ahve, and small gardens make it possible 
to eke out a subsistence The clothing available to such famihes is 
nearly always madequate, and the constant shiftmg from one place 
to another makes the education of the children defective Perhaps the 
most serious of the psychological effects is the failure to provide an op- 
portunity for obtaining a foothold in any commumty It is not sur- 
prising that such conditions have made it possible for radical labor 
organizers to make inroads 

After showing that the day is past when the American hired farm 
hand can easily ascend the economic ladder to farm ownership. Father 
Edgar Schmiedeler, O S B , pomts out that we are rapidly developmg 
a rural proletariat Although the amount of farm tenancy varies rather 
widely m different parts of the country, he says that the cotton belt is 
hit hardest in this respect. 

The income of the renter or cropper in the Southern section is ordinarily 
much lower than that of the tenant of the North and West In some sec- 
tions of the South the average income per family among the sharecroppers 
IS about $300 per year In the case of many individual famihes it is much 
lower The earnings of great numbers of agncultural wage hands are much 
the same A recent study of the Division of Social Research of the Works 
Progress Administration showed that the average net mcome of wage 
hands, sharecroppers, and other tenants in 1934 in ii areas of the South 
was $300 per family, or $73 per person Many families received much less 
The average family income for wage labor was $180 a year, varymg from 
$213 m the Arkansas River area to I70 in the interior plams Sharecroppers 
had an average family income of $312, but in the lower Mississippi Delta 
region the average was only I154, or $38 per capita Some sharecroppers 
reported mcomes of less than $100 for the year 

5 ACCIDENTS 

This cause of poverty is grouped with other so-called cultural factors 
because it is assumed that the majority of accidents are preventable 
About 7 per cent of deaths reported in the United States annually are 
hsted as due to acadents or unspecified external causes Accordmg 

12 Our Ritral Proletanat (pamphlet) (The Pauhst Press, New York, 1938), page 16 Used 
by permission 
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tt> tbc National Safety Coacc 3 , the co*t of acadent* in 1935, indaduig 
wage los*, med i c al expense*, and the overhead cost of imurancc, wa* 
$a^oo/joo These finanaal cost* arc aggravated by the human cojti— 
bhghtcd lives, the broken health and the dcpcnd^cy which *0 often 
constitute the real costa of acadenti. 

A few brief fact* will serve to onphanze the need for attention to 
this question of acadent* Occupational accident* annually result ui 
16^000 dea th s, 60,000 permanent disabilities, and over a million tem- 
porary ditabihtica. Before the adoption of vrorkmcn s compensaOcm for 
occupational m)uncs, lengthy litigation wai the only ha<T< for mdem- 
mty State workmen s compensation laws arc now nearly umvcxsal and 
arc accepted by all as part of our national economic structure. This 
point ha* an interesting ramification ii 1* good business for the em- 
ployer to reduce insurance rates by safety measure*. Prevention by 
elimmatiDg or controUmg causes, and a new sacnofic attitude, arc mak 
mg yearly reductions in preventable aca dents. “Safety contoousneo* 
has been emphasized by safe-driver" rewards, by emblems to Baa of 
truck* that have clean acadent slate*, and by erne committee*. 

Automobiles cause over one thud of all acadental deaths, taking 
an annual toil of 37/100 livcai, joo/00 permanent disabilioes, and 
ifioofloo temporary disabilitiei. Automobile fatalities for a period of 
similar length exceed the American World War deaths. The fi n a na al 
cost* to acadent victims arc made doubly severe by our antiquated 
procedure, which makes cml suit the only way to collect damage*. 
Establishing finanaal responsibility by compulsory liability insurance 
1* certainly the next step. Prevention of automobile acadents 1* not 
only possible but pracnc^ The automobile death rate of chi/dren of 
*ch»l age has been lowered cotmderably by patrol methods. fh?ad 
conditions must be improved, especially by proriding "supcr-hjghway* 
With artifioahy sqjarated lane* to segregate oppoang traific stream*. 
Tbc question of prevenuon is often confused by the current lay opinion 
that “acadent* arc acadents.” When the automobile death rate « 
auc* of the tame type shmv such a range a* In the ease of Oakued. 
CaUfomia, and Providence, Rhode Island, the former having *0 auto- 
mobile death rate four times as high a* the latter one cannot ignore 
the faa that something more than mere chance Is involved. 

(Sec the references at the end of Chapter XVL) 
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THE TREATMENT OF POVERTY 

Many writers in this field consider poverty as a social problem only 
as It is seen on a large scale, beginning in England in the sixteenth 
century However, poverty of one kind or another has existed smce 
the beginning of time During the earhest period of history poverty was 
usually due to mental or physical illness, or to crop failures and dis- 
asters The evolution of poverty as a problem mvolvmg large masses 
of people has been gradual but certain Individual and natural causa- 
tions have been replaced to a considerable extent by group or social 
causation This has affected concepts of treatment Since our major 
emphasis here is to be on present conditions, we shall treat only the 
essential factors in the history of the treatment of poverty m the past 
We shall be concerned especially with the auspices under which prob- 
lems of poverty have been treated, for any understandmg of present 
developments must be preceded by knowledge of the essential motiva- 
tions which have at one time or another deterrmned the source of assist- 
ance to the poor. 


I Historical Backgrounds 

I. THE PRE-CHRISTIAN ERA 

In the early period of communal tribal life, poverty was cared for 
within famihes If an mdividual was handicapped by illness, other 
members of the family provided for his sunple wants Often the entire 
communal group was in poverty at the same time because of the impact 
of natural forces, and this problem was solved by group action through 
which all benefited The problem of poverty among the Hebrews was 
attacked through rehgious motivation Even before the appearance of 
commumties, the Mosaic law regarded chanty to the poor as a duty 
and prescribed three forms of relief (i) a tithe, or one tenth of the 
year’s income, must be given to the poor, (2) the poor must be given 
part of the harvest, (3) contributions must be made to the widows, the 
fatherless children, and strangers The law was bmdmg upon all, and 
even the poor gave withm their means Thus the protection of the 
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dependent was assured by the law for the rebgioui obbgatura wai 
definite and fixed rather than vague and haphazard. The concept of 
charity among the Hebrews was nmilar to that of jusacc. 

The next major development m the treatment of poverty u seen in 
Rome. Here there was no rchgiotu mobvanon csq^cdicncy was the 
basu of action. The state became tlw dispenser of assutance. Poverty 
was not extensive, since the social mstitutions of the such as 
slavery and concubinage, left comparauvcly few mdmduiils without 
some means of support. Wounded soldiers, orphans, and widows were 
cared for through the emperors distrihuaDn of gram and other foods. 
There were some instances of pnvatc benevolence, but these were ex 
ceptional, and there is no evidence to indicate that the practice of private 
chanty was wide^jread. This is not to be wondered at, since the ma 
tenaUsOc cmhzatvoa of the period and the widespread selfishness of 
the ruling classes, probably had a counterpart in a refusal to recognize 
obligations of chancy or justice. What pnvatc philanthropy existed was 
a condescension of the nch to the poor, a means of satisfying the pndc 
of the wealthy by shewing supenonty over the common herd. Even 
the distnbuDon of gram by the emperon was apparently a pohncal 
devKx and was mdirectly on encouraganent to idleness. 

2. THE onslSTIAK EXA 

The coming of Chnstumty gave great impetus to the care of the poor 
and the unfortunate. The |»rablc of the Good Samantan and that of 
Dtves and Lazarus made a profound impression upon the early Chns- 
uans, and chanty became one of thar outstanding virtuci The Church 
did more than give status to the precept of chanty Organization of 
Chnsbanj for chanty was sooa an accomplished fact. Monsignor John 
O Grady rerrunds us that the apostles disaavcrcd that the adroinistra 
tion of the temporal affairs of the Church took a considerable amount 
of time therefore, they selected seven men of outstanding virtue lo 
take direct control over all temporal maitcrt. These were the dcacow* 
who were charged with the adimnistration of chanty under the dure 
Uon of the bishop * In Rome the aly was divided into fourteen disinct*i 
each deacon having charge of tw'o distncts. The bishop was the cenrer 
of control of the early Church, as the parish did not come Into bciDfJ 
as an important unit until the fifth and sixth ccniuncs. 

The breakdown of the Roman Empire and the barbarian intai^n* 
brought about increased taxation confiscarion of land and a conn ct 

1 CMlhotK CiBTi tkt zvmwr rn>e Micmillin Comptnx 
pajeafi. 
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able amount o£ poverty, which placed greater burdens on the Church’: 
chanties The founding of the hospitals in the fourth century was th( 
logical outcome of the mabihty of the Bishop’s House and the homes o: 
the Christian families to provide a refuge for the sick, the homeless 
and abandoned children The danger of hypocrisy and pauperism be 
cause of charity was nominal in the early Christian society, m spin 
of frequent assertions to the contrary This may be attributed to th( 
degree of mtunacy with and knowledge of one another which wa; 
typical of the closely associated early Christian group Many anti 
Cathohe writers attempt to prove by isolated statements from the 
Fathers of the Church that by recognizmg the great spiritual valui 
of charity to the giver the Church encouraged pauperism It is allegec 
that alms were given to the poor for the sake of almsgivmg, and noi 
for the sake of the poor They reason that, since the Church was activt 
m the rehef of poverty and smee poverty increased, the method musi 
have been responsible for the increase It must be borne m mind that 
the economic conditions of the time, the oppression of the poor, usury 
the burdens of unjust taxauon, and other factors mcreased poverty 
despite all the ameliorative measures taken 
In the fourth and fifth centuries the bishops became emphatic m de- 
nouncing soaal injustice as responsible for much poverty and m em- 
phasizing the doctrine of the stewardship of property The gmding 
prmciple was that property was not given to men for their own benefit 
but for the welfare of their fellow-beings The bishops advocated that al 
persons be required to give a tenth of their possessions for the care ol 
the poor About this time the monasteries were founded, and each 
monastery had a hospital m which care was given the sick, the crippled 
and the blmd The monasteries made a significant contribution, in 
that organized care was made available for those m need The mon- 
asteries illustrate better than any other development the completeness 
of the Christian treatment of poverty The Hebrews practiced mdi- 
vidual charity The ChrisUans were obligated to practice chanty not 
only as individuals but also through the Church Chanty through the 
Church was a means of grace, and through this encouragement there 
arose the rehgious orders and commumues devoting the fives of the 
members to assistance of the sick, the disabled, the homeless, and the 
abandoned 

The rise of the religious orders gave impetus to the social doctrine 
of chanty The great St Francis of Assisi m the thirteenth century 
typified Chrisuan emphasis on the digmty of man Francis was wealth) 
and refined, yet he associated with beggars, the diseased, and the aban- 
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doncd He preached the dignity of man to hu follower*, and hii fol- 
lowers preached it to the world. He is rightfully one of the 

world 8 great social worker*. The beginning of the aghth century wit 
nessed the dcvclopmcut of the guilds and the feudal estate*. The guilds 
were protective assoaatiotis of artuans of all classes combining lomc 
feature* of fraternal aaoaatioas and some features of labor assoaanoti*. 
There wa* also an element of religious life m thar orgaruaanon and 
dcvclopmcnL Umder the feudal system, rural land was cultivated by 
serfs, who gave a part of the proceeds to the feudal roaster for the 
pnvilcge of working the land for thor own use. Historians generally 
agree that the lot of serfs was indeed difficult, but, on the other hand, 
the feudal lord had definite and specific responsibilities for the care of 
hu serfs m time of distrcts. 

At the beginning of die mdostnal system, there were six well- 
established media for relief of dcsocution and poverty These were (i) 
the monasteries (a) the hospital*, which had rocrcased m number 
during the wan and invasions of the eleventh century and began to 
devote most of their attennon to the care of the sick, (3) the hospices, 
which continued the hospitality of the early Church in providing (of 
traveler* and carangen (4) atnoanf^ lo the poor in their own panshe* 
under the general supervision of the bishop, although this had become 
the respoiuibiUty of the pastor of each pansh (5) the fraternal order* 
of the guilds (6) the assistance of naghbon and fnends. With the 
breakdown of the feudal system, the consequent influx into the crtie*» 
and the ultimate fafiure of the guilds m thar protective actiYiQcs, the 
problem of relieving poverty became too widespread m its implications 
and scope for the monaiienc*, hospitals, and pansbes, especially omx 
the Reformation had everywhere resulted m the despoiling of many of 
these institution*. The dcvelopmcDt of public relief was a logical con- 
sequence. 

Juan Loms Vrves is r^farded as the father of modern public relief. 
He was a bumamit, a graduate of the Umvcmty of Pans, a profcs«c 
in Louvain, and a tutor at the court of Henry Vni In 15^ he 
De Suhvcntione Pauperum which oulhned a program for relief thst 
was unusual for its tune. There were eight duiinct phase* m h^^f^ 
gram. (1) A house-to-house canvass of the needy was to be nude hy 
two senaioa of the mumapahty (a) The inchrngiblc and those ^ 
willing to work should be sent to prison (3) Work should be prm 
for the unemployed aher a medical examination to determine * 
fitness, (4) Industrul training should be provided In order 
the earning power of the poor (5) The physically handicapped 
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be given vocational training for trades suited to their conditions (6) 
There should be an effort to find work for aged persons (7) There 
should be no harshness or violence m deahng with the poor, each 
person should be treated kindly and sympathetically and given the 
type of assistance best suited to his needs (8) No pubhc funds should 
be used for the assistance of the poor until the failure of pnvate chanty 
should demonstrate such a need These principles were put into effect 
m several municipalities and became the basis of many of the poor- 
rehef laws of Belgium and Germany 

3. THE ELIZABETHAN POOR LAWS 

The development of pubhc responsibihty for the poor m England is 
espeaally important, smce it was the forerunner of our American 
public rehef system The magnitude of the problems of poverty m 
England mcreased with the increasmg complexity of the social struc- 
ture. The charity of mdividuals and mstitutions had to be supplemented 
and even, where the monasteries had been confiscated, replaced by 
governmental aid The phenomenon of unemployment became the 
responsibihty of the state, and gradually the state accepted additional 
responsibihties Although there were minor laws m England before the 
act of 1601, this law (43 Ehzabeth, C. 2) summarized the previous laws 
and brought them into a unified whole The pnnciples dommatmg the 
Poor Rehef Act and its amendments were as follows 

(i) Local responsibihty was fixed by makmg the parish the unit of 
rehef The parish was a civil division of the county (the term is still 
used in some of our southern states). The parish was responsible for the 
care of the poor hvmg in the parish, that is, responsibility was defined 
by law (2) Unauthorized begging was suppressed Beggars had over- 
run England for many years and, m the eyes of many persons, had 
become a pubhc menace (3) Employment was given as a means of 
assistance Able-bodied persons unable to sustam themselves because of 
mabihty to find work were put to work Stocks of flax, hemp, and other 
matenals were provided by the parish, and the able-bodied worked for 
the rehef given them (4) The lame, the impotent, the old, and the 
blind were put together in almshouses and cared for (5) Children 
were apprenticed if their parents could not provide for them. The 
practice was to have the child work for a hvehhood rather than hve m 
idleness (6) A house of correction was used for the idle and for petty 
offenders The idle were the able-bodied who would not work. 

The act of 1601 is considered important for two distmct reasons it 
recogmzed with specific definitions and methods the prmciple of 
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public conaan for the relief of dcsumtion, and it funmbed a pattern 
which waj to be followed m colonial Aroenca* The pnnapla of the 
act are a cunouj combination of humanitananitm and deterrence, rang 
mg from the broad implication that it was a public rcspontibihty that 
no one should starve to the gnm deterrence implied m the punitive 
mcaiurcs mvolving beggars and the idle. Colonial America preserved 
more of the deterrent aspects of the act than of the humanitarian. Eng 
land frequently modified her poor laws after the establishment ^ 
the Amcncan colonics, making them more flenblc from orry to tunc. 
Thu fact becomes important in the light of devclopmcna m our own 
country where, as we shall presently see, the laws have been less stih- 
ject to modification. The early settlers brought with them the essentials 
of the Enghsh poor laws, but, while England modified the laws many 
tune*, the states have tended to retam the carUest laws m then n»« 
ngorou* form. 


4. AMZSICAN POOa lAWt 

A brief survey of the background of cobmal condition* i* important 
a* a p erspective for the later developments on the United State*. The 
early tcttleri in Matsachuiett* brought with them the philosophy of 
the exuaing English poor laws, together with a rehpous outlook con 
duQve to a personal harshness which resulted m a repressive apprcoch 
to vanous problems of assistance. The penis of a strange country made 
each small group not only self tuffiaent but grudgmgly co-opcrativc. 
Thus, in the very bcginrung, there was a distmcnon made between 
assutance given to the unfortunate member* of thor own group and 
assistance given to strangers who came from other groups. The latter 
were treated with scant ceremony and sent upon their way as speedHy 
as possible. With regard to the problems of thor mvn group, private 
assistance and neighborly aid sufficed for a considerable time. 

The concept of the •‘wortby“ poor developed early In a pioneer af^ 
there was a certain simphaty about life either a man was able to wort 
or he was not. If be was not able to work, he could be assisted by (a) 
members of his own family (b) friends, (c) a philanthropic member of 
the cotnmuiucy If he was able to work but unwilling to do * 0 , he was 
comrmttcd to jaiL Those who were unable to work and w'ere 
of disease or acadent ivcrc assured by the town when none of 
three foregoing media were available. They v.*cre boarded in oth^ 
homes or given a small allowance to remain m their own hotnes. » 
g en e ra l, the sufTenngi of handicapped members of the community w 
looked upon as judgments of a stem Providence. Disdain of sympJt T 
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and understanding was the characteristic attitude toward dependent 
classes. As a safeguard against dependency, towns usually required 
newcomers, or those who retamed them, to furmsh bonds against the 
possibihty of their becommg pubhc charges If a destitute person re- 
turned to a locality from which he had been driven out, he was lashed 
The gradual use of the almshouse came about because of the variety 
of problems with which the towns were faced and the madequate 
philosophy of treatment of these problems The almshouse soon be- 
came a catch-all, a receivmg home for foundhng babies as well as for 
adults suffering from senihty In general, those who were sent to the 
almshouse were the poor who were not able-bodied. The disorderly 
poor were confined in the houses of correction and m workhouses, 
these latter institutions bemg derived directly from England Out of 
this background the Amencan system of rehef developed two mam 
trends, outdoor rehef and indoor rehef, it has contmued to deal with 
poverty repressively and to base its treatment on local responsibihty and 
the character of the recipient 

5 PUBLIC OUTDOOR RELIEF 

The umt through which rehef is admimstered in the Umted States 
is generally m accord with the pohtical orgamzation of the state In 
New England, where the town form of government exists, rehef is the 
responsibihty of the town or township In Pennsylvama, which follows 
the county form of government, rehef is by counties divided into dis- 
tricts. In other states there is a jomt county-township responsibihty, and 
m Indiana rhe bills are paid out of the county treasury on authoriza- 
tion of the township trustee, out of taxes obtained m the township 
In general, with the exception of New England, the ultunate authority 
rests with county commissioners Unul the past decade there has been 
htde centrahzauon of authority and only infrequent reporung to a 
central body With few exceptions our statutes governing poor rehef 
have descended almost intact from the old poor laws of England, re- 
sulting m crude, bunghng attempts to deal with problems that require 
the utmost m mtelhgence The system is naturally open to serious 
dehnquencies m admmistration and also m the general attitude which 
IS indicated by the statutes, namely, that rehef is temporary and only 
for an emergency. 

Smce pubhc outdoor rehef is paid for out of tax funds and adminis- 
tered by men who are generally not superior to the average m the 
commumty, it has been the usual practice of poor-law administrators 
to think only of keeping expenses as low as possible, a pohcy which has 
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resulted m the thortsightcd, anusoaal practice of doling out inadequate 
amounu for relief. This follow* the concept of "Icsi digibihty" the 
pnnaplc by which the condiuon of the person under care i* ti^ipoied 
to be hept less desirable than that of the independent working man. 
I . mVed with this pnnaplc i* the concept that the poor are poor because 
they do not try to be otherwise. A corollary of tht< is d<at adequacy in 
relief-giving encourage* ihifdc*sac*s and a desire to avoid work. 

Modem students of public welfare have been urging adequacy in 
relief as an cconoimcal meaturc which is also bound up with pnnaplc* 
of 3 ustice and equality By their classificatioa and categorizing of re- 
apicnt* of assistance into such groups as aged, dependent ciuldren, 
cnppled, and blinds they have brought about improvement m standards 
and improvements even in local rtUef unit*. On the other hand, m 
competent poor-bw adminutrators, operating under defiaent poor 
law statutes and providing for the residue of those who are m poverty 
that u, for those who cannot be classified as dependents under any of 
the above form* of assistance, generally retain their inadequate per 
speoive and methods of dealing with those who require assistance. It 
IS a common practice for such offiaal* to try by various means of 
pubhaty to build up a reputation m the community as a stalwart dc 
fender of the tax rate the public fads to realize that the costs of made 
qiute care m term* of lowered morale and defiaent physical standard* 
of hving ore increased. The gradual improvement in poor law admin- 
istration may be attributed for the most part to supervision by sow 
departments of pubUc welfare, whwh have gradually obtained rnorc 
control in the past few decades. 

6. THE AliUHOUSZ 

Just as the township form of relief has been the despair of soo^ 
worker*, so, too, the almshouse has been a cumbersome bulwark agaim* 
adequate treatment of the poor In order to appreciate the reason for 
almshouses we must realize some of the evils which developed under 
the old system of public outdoor relief. Under this system incompetent 
elected officials gave relief parumomously to some and lavishly ^ 
others and thus caused much discontent Many person* beltcrcd that dw 
system was degrading that it ''paupcntecT' and resulted In contim^ 
dependency Another factor was cost. Poor relief administered puht 
jcally by the incompetent "poor masters” w'as conly Many * 

that almshouse care, which would provide work for inmates, v.-oujd 
a deterrent and keep the bzy from receiving public help It 
rcracmbefcd that the majonty of those m need were the disabled, * 
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handicapped, and the aged Congregate housing seemed the most eco- 
nomical measure 

The almshouse, then, seems to have come mto use for two reasons* 
the evils of the old system of outdoor rehef had become apparent, and 
the almshouse was beheved to be more economical As a result, chil- 
dren, the insane, the feeble-mmded, and the chromcally ill were all 
lumped together m the almshouse, and the idea was fostered that the 
stigma attached to the institution would protect the taxpayer from 
being defrauded by the able-bodied who were too lazy to work In 
counties m which the number of paupers was not large, a custom de- 
veloped of leasmg the poor farm and the care of the paupers to the 
lowest bidder, that is, to the person who would assume their care at 
the least expense to the county In theory the almshouse was to be 
located on a large plot of ground suitable for cultivation, so that the in- 
mates through their work would provide sufficient revenue to partially 
maintain the mstitution Because of the growth of population, it has 
been possible to develop better almshouses as far as physical structure is 
concerned, and occasionally an abandoned farm has been transformed 
mto a large, physically imposmg buildmg surrounded by well-cultivated 
acres The name of the msutution has also undergone various trans- 
formations, and m many parts of the country the poorhouse or alms- 
house is now known as the county mfirmary. 

There has been no almshouse survey in the past decade However, m 
January, 1923, there were about 80,000 inmates m the poorhouses of the 
country A special report by the Bureau of Labor Statistics m 1923 on 
nearly all the 2,000 public almshouses mdicated that the cost of mam- 
tenance of each inmate of these mstituuons was $334 64 The dilapida- 
tion, madequacy, and mdecency of the small almshouses, and their 
managers’ ignorance, unfitness, and lack of comprehension of the soaal 
elements mvolved m the conduct of a pubhc mstitution, are deplorable 
Insanity, feeble-mmdedncss, depravity, and respectable old age are 
lumped together with complete unconcern Some of the almshouses 
are Wit m two sections or wmgs, despite the fact that there are more 
than twice as many men m almshouses as women The chief factors 
m the failure of the almshouse are its mclusiveness, its small size, and 
the laxity of regulations governmg admission and discharge. Ad- 
ministratively, the supermtendent of the almshouse, for the most part, 
has been charged primarily with the management of a farm and not with 
the care of human bemgs The laws of most states require that the 
supermtendent "have a common school education, be of good moral 
character, and be able to manage a farm ” It is generally admitted by 
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itndcnta of waal problom today dut the almihouic ihoiild be utilized 
only for tbe aged and infirm. It i* not dificult to imagine the paycho- 
logical consequence* for a reipcctable person in old age, forced to go 
to an inttmmon who u compelled to live with the fcdile-mindcd, foe 
insane, and other dcrcUcts, a* happen* m *o man y of our 

Certain itnprovcmcnti arc within range of immediate aetjon, such 
as settmg up distna almshouses to replace the *mall insotutiott* m 
isolated areas, and closer supervision by the state department* of pubhc 
welfare. More attention must be given to almshouse management and 
to the decision as to who should be sent to the almshouse. In brief foe 
almshouse must be removed from pohncians, and management must 
be brought under the control of trained loaal worher*. 

n. The Modesn Ppuod 

I PUBUC V*. PWVATE ACENCnS 

Whh the rapid development of private outdoor relief in the last den* 
ade of the nineteenth century there was considerable debate as to foe 
comparative mcnti of pubhc and pnvate agencic* m dealing with fam* 
ihe* m their homo, I^vatc agcncia were founded by idealist*, geo- 
erally persons with wealth and social standing, who could not tolerate 
the condinon of the poor m the hands of minor political offioals m 
attempting to correct the evil* of the public system foe pnvate agcnacs 
became psychological competitor* of the pubhc officials, Although 
private agenaes usually had higher »tanda^ at first, the bane dif 
fcrcncc between pubhc and pnvate agenaes today i* very often m foe 
jourcc of funds. Pubhc agenaes arc supported by tax moneys, private 
agenaes by voluntary gifts. For a time the result of thu competmoo 
was the ai^donment of public relief m such large aoc* as New York 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Brooklyn and Washington After four decades 
of disputes, the Situation i* now one of partial undcfstand/ng V3 fo^ 
smaller comraumne*, and general hannony m the large metropolitan 
areas. It is generally agreed that the two are riot compeouve but are 
m need of each other 

The tendency today is to assign to the pubhc agenaes foe major re* 
•ponsibility for foe chrorucally tosane, the defcctii'c, foe blind, vagrants, 
ofocr spcaal classes of dependents, and the major relief burden The 
present function of foe private agency m work families ii m 
offer services rather than relief as such and to supplement foe 
the pubhc agenaes, opeoally when focir relief sundards arc tco low 
In many instances today the sundards of pubhc agenaes arc tupenf* 
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ti> il'.t, - tif « >nK i'ri\ 'ic cnucs ni K»tli pcrsoniicl .uui prnciiccs. In 
rrnr..j prn ’ic 't c.icir' i.c ilc\il)lc, while public nqcncic'; arc somc- 
v.i.t* <;.<')• uol.uj’c 1 b' Miuitc*' '1 he board’; of chrcciors of prnatc 
■■'covjf '< »r.M jbc\ re lx\ and in.ij change the program lo con- 
foim H' ( ro.' r.crd', !ri,i'l i’,5\c action is often required to enable 
j’t’bhc "’'cju c to ’urct cin., nntt condition*; Sound pulilic policy 
y rc.'';dc(' In ihr in. M den impression of the general public that 
prn i.c .irtu'f' )i ^r "Iwns c uncd the Iniidcn for relief of the poor 
in the.! n l.t-nir 1 \rn in to'’*", before the large innu\ of families 
V. no ;ct’U,,ci’ tclicl dn’ti'r the depressinn. almost three quarters of all 
jcbcf c ''nr f o.n , ‘'rnd 

It r ti'.jon d'-t the urn ue >' cncics cannot carry the burden of 
jchcf t< ’'A, t< sc.cr. thc\ cm olfer useful services to public relief 
aitcnc c in c" .sr, jjjicnt . ,iu: dcmonMiaiions ol improved methods A 
furti er f'rid ci'-oy' 'fion In prnatc agencies is the training of 
nolle.' f< 1 j i blc ' cnctc' I he worlcis going from the private 
u.cncic with the b'-'t i md uds to the public agencies bring with them 
1 tndtta^n ol -crvicr md a technic il abiluv w’liich improve the status 
of pubhc I chef adnimnitatum An interesting example of evolution in 
the pnvrtc held of w<irl cM*ts m the bniitd Chanties of Chicago, 
which in two c?rc"des line been transformcil from an agency wdiosc 
primiry rc*p -nsibihiv was rehcf-givmg to one whose primary rcsixin- 
sibihiv Js Trvicc. 


2 CVTIlOnc CIIMUTIES 

The sulijcct of the treatment of poverty cannot be concluded without 
a word concerning the work of Cuhohes in this field In conjunction 
w'lth our trcaimcm of the sub)ect of dependent children m the United 
Stucs, reference is made to the ouisimding work of Catholics in die 
field of child w'clfare In that place it is pointed out diat Catholic 
chanties developed in the United States largely out of initial efforts 
to save the faith of the children of Catholic immigrants It is shown 
that out of the child-welfare movement there developed w*hat was 
probably our first broad, co-ordinated Catholic charity, the Catholic 
Home Bureau, organized in New York City in 1898 to place dependent 
children of that city in foster homes in other ciucs and states, following 
the lead of non-Caiholic agencies in the field From the child-w^elfare 
field likewise came, in 1910, the initial suggestion, that of Brother 
Barnabas, of the Christian Brothers, that a National Conference of 
Catholic Chanties, similar to the National Conference of Social Work, 
be organized. Out of this conference, as a result of the tireless efforts of 
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tts snccccive sccrctancs the late MouegDor WUham ] Kerby and 
Momagnor John O Grady there devdoped the central btaeaiu 

of Cathobc cbanucs, to be found in nearly every diocese today, where 
they parallel to some degree the plan of organized public and private 
non-Cathohe chanties and like them utilize chiefly highly trained social 
workers. From this bnef glimpse of the development of Cathohe char 
Ides m America, one might easily get the false impression that Catholic 
chanties have grown up merely as a defense against Protestant pros- 
elytizing and that our chanOcs are purely imitative m their organiza- 
tion and methods. As almost everyone who has studied European his- 
tory knows, such an impression is easily dispelled if one turns back 
the pages of history 

Going over the great European Cathohe chanties of the past— the 
orgamzatioa of hundreds of homes for the aged by the Little Sisters 
of the Poor the organization of the Soaety of St Vincent dc Paul for 
assisting needy families in thar own homes by Frcdcnck O znnnm m 
1833, and banning with the early days of the Church, the establish- 
ment of hospitals under Cathohe auspices for the care of the ack 
(space wiU not permit us to desenbe tboe great pioneer developments 
hw) — we find oursches back at the Source of Catholic chanucs and 
learn from Him why Catholic dianty u not, and cannot normally be, 
merely imitative and defensive. The Magna Cham of Catholic chanty 
was given on Mount Olivet by the Founder of Cathohe chanties when 
He said to His duaples “For I was hungry and you gave me to cat 
I was thirsty and you gave me to dnok 1 was a stranger and you took 
me in naked and you covered me sicl and you vnited me I ivas in 
prison and you came to me. Amen. I say to you as long as you 
did It to one of these my least brethren you did it to me.'’ (Matthes' 
XXV 35-4a) By Hu own life and by the parable of the good Soman 
tan Jesus Christ interpreted beyond all dispute mankind % new socut 
charter The teachings of Christ an be summanzed m tiTO com 
mandments the first, love of God, and the iccoad, love of neighhw 
Love of naghbor was made the test of Chniuan faith when Chnst said 
“By this shall all men know that you arc My disaplcs, if you havc^t 
one for another " It has been said, therefore, that chancy u the leaching 
of Chnst m action. Not only docs it sec m every man a brother re 
deemed by Chnst and a fellow hefr to the Kingdom of 
jt has a predilection for the weak and unfortunate. The Church, ae 
cordingly has always fostered works of chanty and 11 imu'crsal^ 
recognized as the pioneer m nearly all present chaniable endemtax 
Furthermore, since Chnsuans have an oUis^ion to practice wot ® 
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chanty, the Church, Christ’s official teacher, has always tried to interpret 
to the people fitting ways and means of fulfilhng the obhgation. 

Chanty and Social Wor\ 

Charitable works, many of which have come to be called “social 
work” in recent decades, although the latter is, stricdy speaking, a 
method and a technique and not a virtue or a philosophy of hfe at all, 
are a part of the positive ministry of the Church Archbishop Joseph F 
Rummel has summed up very beautifully the necessary relationship 
between charity and religion 

The service of chanty is an essenual part of our religion, the fulfillment of 
a divine commandment, the performance of a duty bmding in conscience It 
is a service whose motive is not the equality or merits of our fellowmen but 
the love of God and of His Son, towards Whom the ministry is directed 
The service of chanty is for us neither a matter of choice nor a merely hu- 
manitarian acuvity, but a spiritual function, whose prime inspiration and 
ultimate object is God Himself When we set up an agency of charity, be it 
an institution or a department of social service, we regard it as an extension 
of the Church itself, we surmount it with the hallowed symbol of the Cross 
and dedicate it to the honor of God, Whose grace we pray to sancufy the 
deed This intertwining of chanty with religion is responsible for the histone 
fact that wherever the faith is established there anse almost spontaneously 
societies and institutions of chanty, which m turn become the gauge and 
measure of the religious life which the Church fosters Even as the mdividual 
IS to be judged by the measure of his deeds of chanty, so is the Church 
appraised by the ministry of charity, which is centralized and vitalized in 
her bishops and carried out by the zeal of her clergy and laity This intimate 
umon with us between religion and chanty naturally affiects the character 
of the service ^ 

Smee Cathohe agencies now use so much of the technique of modern 
social work, non-Cathohes sometimes wonder why Catholics still insist 
upon mamtaming their own agencies rather than dependmg entirely 
upon those of the state What has just been pointed out concerrung the 
close and necessary relationship between rebgion and chanty should be 
a suffiaent answer to this question However, it might be further noted 
that the wilhngness of so many Protestants today to turn over all chari- 
table endeavors to the state is really a new pohey for them, and one that 
has come about only with the gradual disintegration of rehgious faith 
and zeal which has been taking place recendy The recent Funda- 
mentahst-Modermst controversy undermined the convictions of many 
Protestants In conjunction with the development of the care of dc- 

2 Proceedings of the National Conference of Catholic Chanties, igj2 (Washington, D C , 
^932), page 57 Used by permission 
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pendent chfldrcn in the United State*, the $oaal agcnac* of the midd] 
of the hix century were typified by a militant Protestanum m which th 
modem idea of mere hmnanitanamam had Uttlc place. In fact, it ha 
been said that much of the pnvatc aoaal work of the last century wa 
the reply of Amencan Protestantum to the philosophy of enhghtenmcn 
whicii demed the old spintual foundations and asserted that loacty an( 
soaal welfare should be organiioi solely on the basis of saencc. 

In addition to the basic rchgious motive for chanties or soaal work 
that foundation that modem Protestantism ha* in a large measun 
exchanged for the humamtananism which last-century Protestautuir 
fought against *o earnestly there art many other good reasons for 
maintaining Catholic chanuet A Cathohe soaal agency will not st 
tempt to bung about soaal adjustment* bv tnfraos which are at variance 
with religious or moral pnnciplca. Family limitation by contraception 
Will not be advocated or umnuated, nor divorce and reraamage, nor 
will sanction be given to those psychiatrists who advocate the c l i irun a-* 
non of sex “repressions*’ by immoral means. There is hardly a social 
case history in which the social worker under Cathohe auspices wiQ 
not find some opportunme* for helping to bnng about rcligiou* and 
moral adjustmena in addition to providing for material needs. Time 
and again Catholic soaal worker* have found m what vrtre regarded 
as Cathohe famihes, invahd mamage* that bad to be adjusted and 
children that had to be haptiicd. The Catholic soaal worker far from 
bang satisfied by the rdigious ment to be rccaved for hi* work, » ever 
soliatDUs for the salvation of the soul of his fellow man m distress. On 
this pomt Archbishop Rummcl say* 


We set up our own system of chanty because there art rchgtoos and moral 
ufuci which can not be diiorced from the service of chanty The VmccnrtaQ 
brother who enrers the home of a hungry lU dad family does not sto p 
depositing a basket of food and o bundle of dothc* at the door He procei 
into the spiritual and moral bfc of the family and endeavors to set par^ 
and children ncht with God and iheu eternal destiny The social n-orkrt 
operating out of the Cathohe Bureau of Chanty does not conndef h er ViTX * 
comrdeted when she has budded the fanuly and guarantted the ncccttary 
subsidy She is trained and directed to work out also a spintual aodtnor^ 
readjustment and to put the bimdy in contact with the pastor the churen. 
and the Chnttian school \Vben death or mufortunc or human failure uu- 
rupts a family and breaks up a home the duty of Catholic Q^tr docs no 
end until the dependents, be they children or adults stooped fay the 
of years, have sheltered in a sptntuai and moral airrK»phctc wherew 
the soul os wdl as the body is guaranteed a wholesome eiirtencc.* 


pare >5 Uird by pennlMiotu Set Aan n kjt f 
(pamphlet) (Kiooaal Confertace ol Otlwlk CbaritKi, Wsitinrtt*, D C. I91*/ 
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Tlic economic cra'.h of 1929 has brought about a crisis m many 
Ouhohe chanucs Like nil prnnic agencies, these soon found that their 
funds were insuiliciciu c\cn to begin to lake care of those in need of 
fond and shelter 'I he assumption of this burden by public agencies 
was haded at (list as 1 boon to private social work Private social work, 
It was Slid would henceforth lx: able to devote its efforts to the cul- 
tural needs of man This apparent Utopia has not proved altogether 
snisficiorv if one can judge by rtccni comments in the issues of The 
CciLohc Cht^r.fsrf Ret !C!(> Man) incidents have caused Catholic leaders 
to qucsimn the wisdom of the enure assumption of relief responsibility 
bv the uovernment For one thing some have noticed a recent tendency 
in public agencies to return to the hard, impatient attitudes toavards 
public relief recipients which prevailed a century ago At any rate, it 
must be rccognircd that there arc certain types of families whose relief 
needs cannot be turned o\cr to public agencies entirely, if their spiritual 
needs arc to be attended to adequately Neither can a Catliolic justify 
the tcndcnc) to turn all rclicf-gising oscr to the professional workers, 
trained and untrained, who arc attached to public agencies Volunteer 
aciiMty in the scrsicc of the poor is almost as much a part of our re- 
ligion as Church attendance, it cannot be delegated entirely. There are 
at least two jxissiblc solutions to these difficulties to secure a larger 
proportion of community-chest funds for distribution by Cadiolic 
agencies, and to establish special private funds— milk funds, shoe funds, 
clothing or scholarship funds— in conjunction with Catholic agencies 
At any rate, it seems evident that the umc has not yet come, if it is 
desirable that it ever should, for Catliolic agencies to operate purely as 
service agencies for the poor. 

3 PRESEIVT TRENDS IN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

Even in colonial times, die local unit was inadequate to meet the 
needs of certain classes in need of assistance, particularly the defectives 
In the sparsely populated areas of that ume, it w'as impossible to make 
adequate custodial provisions for the insane, the feeble-minded, and 
certain others, and gradually the state became the unit for the care of 
these groups With the later development of more humanitarian points 
of view, the care for other handicapped persons was recognized as a 
state responsibility Among die first state institutions were those de- 
veloped for the deaf, the blind, and delinquent youdi As the states 
began to feel the weight of added expense caused by these mstitutions, 
a gradual demand for federal aid came about, cuknmating in President 
Pierce’s veto in 1854 of a bill advocated by Dorothea Dix, one of our great 
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social reformers, to provide a grant of public lands to the several states 
for the benefit of the insane poor Thus rcsponsibihty for the care of 
the needy came to be recognized as a state funoaon- 

In 1863 the Massachusetts Board of Channps was appointed with re 
sponnbility for supervision of institutions, and so commenced a bng 
controversy as to the extent to which this "supervision'* might go In 
some state* it amounted to controL There has been an additional con- 
troversy m the struggle between proponents of unpaid part-time board* 
and full time paid supervisor*. In some state* there ha* been an ex 
cclicnt development of msatunons imdcr unpaid board* 6f trustee* ap- 
pomted by the governor At the present nme m the majonty of state*, 
control is vested m a central body This has resulted in increasing stand- 
arthzafioQ of metbods of care and of *dcct3on of pcrsonncL In the field 
of outdoor assistance, a similar trend toward central control i* ob*erv 
able, culminating m the recognition of the state departraent of public 
welfare a* a supervisory body for local relief unit* m many state*. When 
the dcpressioQ b^an m 1929, local unit* were soon found to be finan 
aally unable to mamtam a mas* rehef program, and it became necessary 
for the state* to grant aatmance out of the state treasuries wherever 
that wa» permissible. In some ifmaneet, constitutional amendment* 
were accessary to make this possible, for the stata had constitutional 
power to assist only special clatsc*, such as the msane and the feeble 
mmded. When it bec^e apparent that the depression was not tem- 
porary state funds were nearly exhausted. States began to appeal for 
federal assistance. Some of the states, possessing the lca*t ability to pay 
had the greatest amount of poverty and misery and federal aid became 
imperative. The granting of federal aid naturally resulted in the as- 
sumption of tome control by federal olBaal*. 

With thi* background we arc now ready to consider the vanotu 
federal program* developed since 1933 to meet emergency needs. Many 
of these program* arc designed to care for needs which have exist™ 
for a long omc, others arc stop-gaps that will be withdraw n uHen iw 
emergency passes. Emergency programs that deal with long-endun^ 
problems may become pcrnuncni. We shall consider separately 
emergency relief program* developed to meet the crisis and th^ 

*ccunty program. 

m EMXXCOvCT PlOCXAXl* 

1« BACRCaOUVD 

The student must observe that the condiuons under which 
cmcrgcnc) programs were begun under federal auspice* in«ru j 
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aSectedThe results It would be unfair to consider these programs as 
distinct from the critical times which existed m the period 1929-1933, 
some of the causes and remedies of which we saw m the last chapter 
Consider, summarily, the situation from the standpomt of history. This 
country had been built on a basis of rapid mdustrial expansion coupled 
with “rugged individualism ” Each man was considered master of his 
own economic destiny If displacement m mdustry occurred, he could 
“go west.” Homesteading m the West was the flexible element which 
made laissez-fatre economics seemingly practical. 

Rapid expansion during and after the World War, followed by an 
era of corporate and private spending, brought m 1929 a period of 
prosperity which was almost phenomenal. Practically all mdustrial 
indices of production were the highest the country had known The 
Federal Reserve Board index of the physical volume of industrial 
production was 119 for the full year Department-store sales were in 
per cent of the sales of the base years 1923-1925, and textile production 
was 1 15 per cent of the production of the base years The cost of hvmg 
was equal to the 1923 base, and factory payrolls were 109 per cent of 
the 1923-1925 base Stock prices reached 190 per cent of the 1926 mdex 
This era of prosperity was marked by one unpleasant fact there were 
over two milhon unemployed before the crash came m 1929 Far- 
sighted persons called attention to this, but their voices were unheard 
Father James M Gilhs, CSP, editor of The Catholic World, writmg 
in February, 1929, said , 

Before we come to the precise demonstrauon of the fact that prosperity 
often disguises a fatal disease of the body polmc, let me remark that I have 
not been so bamboozled by the campaign cry of “Prospenty” as to beheve 
in It altogether There are many qualificauons of the prosperity of which 
we have heard so much For instance, a short time ago Mr Virgil Jordan, the 
chief Econonust of the NaUonal Industnal Conference Board, declared 
pomt blank that this “prosperity” of which there has been so much talk, is 
only a “complex ” He c^ls it even more plainly an “illusion” and he declares 
It to be largely fictiuous He shows specifically that m the industries which 
cater to the luxunes of the people there is indeed prosperity, but in the basic 
mdustries, agnculturc, the texules, coal and others, there is anything but 
prosperity 

I am no economist, but I think that one need not be an expert to understand 
that all life comes out of the soil, all nauonal life rests ulumately upon agri- 
culture, all economic welfare comes in the last analysis from the farm, and 
that if the farmer is not prosperous, nobody is really prosperous Now the 
farmers are discontented — ^almost in rebellion What profits it, therefore, if 
the manufacturers of automobiles, of cosmetics, of silk stockings or any 
other luxury arc on the top of the wave, while the farmer is discontented, 
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and the Hke, (4) standardi of work done by rebef worken 
give a dittorted idea of work, thereby constituting a bad aamplc to all 
workers. 

The evident justice of many ttatemena made on both side* of the 
question leads to some doubt, but ttudenu of the tubjcct generally 
agree that work rehef i» more expensive than direct rchef. It should con- 
form to the following conditions (i) it must employ a worker at hu 
usual occupation (a) worLcrs must be paid a "going wage," that is, the 
rate usually paid for such work m the community (3) rehef status 
should not be a requirement for such cmploymcnL If these condiuons 
arc not followed, many evils may develop especially a dcstnicnvc effect 
on the concept of the dignity of labor Labor must not be degraded by 
projects which arc valueless to the worker and to the community To 
put men to work under improper standards 11 to develop a co nte m p 
for honest, constructive labor 

It must be remembered that the RE’ C, "lent" money to the ttates, 
although It was generally beheved trt the time that rcpaymcnl would 
not be required. Thu money made possible expanded state emergency 
relief pr ogra ms in the winter of 1931-1933. The states generally set 
up new commissioiis to meet their rcsponsibibty composed of private 
atuens who bad been active in local communiucs in dealing with 
rehef problems 

At the time of the inauguration of President Frankbn D Roosevelt 
m March 1933, the situation was acute. Widespread bank panics, m 
creasing unemployment, nots m large cities, and constant failure of the 
states to meet rehef obligations made this penod 0 senous ensu in 
American history The luhscqucni expenraenu of the Nc^v Deal must 
be intcrpmed m the light of these conditions. The various measures 
taken smec 1933 cannot be evaluated out of context The danger c 
hungry mobs was at hand, and something had to be done and 
quickly Furthennore, we had no previous experience of this nature to 
provide us with a pattern of conduct. Cniidsm of federal acus’ina 
since 1933 may be justified on several grounds, but no doubt 
exist m the tmnd of anyone that federal aid and only federal ard sar 
us from nauonal disaster >n the form of mob lerroriini. The uneru' 
ployed had to be fed and only federal money was asaiUblc. ^ anoui 
federal programs ivcre designed to meet this difficult situation. 

Tire rjULA. 

The Federal Emergency Relief AdminUtratton (FEiLA.) 
created m May, 1933. The aa provided for a rehef admininr^tor 
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broad powers to be appointed by the President, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate Harry L Hopkins, a prominent social worker 
who had never been in politics, was appointed administrator, with au- 
thority to make grants to the states to aid in meeting their costs of direct 
rehef and work relief This act was a distinct departure from the prin- 
ciple established by President Pierce’s denial of federal power to provide 
funds for general welfare purposes It will be noted that it provided 
grants, not loans, and with the assumption of federal responsibility 
came federal control An evaluation of the program by Professor 
Grace Abbott is illuminating 

That program meant great improvement in the care of the destitute un- 
employed and also in the development of public social services In spite of the 
fact that budgets were not adequate to meet the nutritional needs of children, 
that failure to pay rent in many communiues meant great insccunty m the 
home, still the job was enormously better done than it ever had been 
done before and great improvements were made in relief practice ° 

The growing mass unemployment soon showed the nation that direct 
rehef and local work projects could not carry the burden, and in 
November, 1933, the Civil Works Administration (C W A ) program 
was launched This was a federal work program using state and local 
administrations to carry out provisions of the plan With great speed 
work projects were iniuated in local communities and approved by state 
administrations, and funds were allocated by the federal authorities, 
so that by the end of 1933 about 4,000,000 of the unemployed were at 
work again The plan called for economically and socially desirable 
projects which could be undertaken quickly by day labor About half 
the men employed at this time were on relief, the other half were im- 
employed and in the group eligible for rehef The cost of this program 
was about one billion dollars, but it carried the nation through the 
wmter of 1933-1934, and demobilization came in the spring of 1934 
C W A workers were transferred to newly created divisions of work 
rehef in the state administrations, the program being called the Emer- 
gency Work Program Meanwhile the economic cycle began a shght 
upward swing, and early in 1935 private employment increased en- 
couragmgly, although it was estimated that 11,000,000 were still unem- 
ployed In the fall of 1935 the F E R A was hqmdated The words of 
President Frankhn D Roosevelt m his message to Congress of January 
4, 1935, are pertinent 

B “Soaal Workers and Public Welfare Developments,” This Business of Rehef (Araencan 
^Association of Soaal Workers, New York, 1936), page 22 
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To dole out relief m thu w»y i» to tdmimstcr a narcotic, a subtle datroycr 
of the hranan ^nnt. It u mimical to the dictates of umnd policy It u in 
violation of the tradmoni of Amenca Work mmt be found for able-bo(£ed 
but destitute worken. The Federal Government must and shall qtnt thu 
bu*inc« of relief. 


3. THE WJ*.A, 

The federal departure from “thu busmcjs of relief’ raued the ques- 
tion if the local commumnes were unable to carry the burden m 193^ 
and if the burden decreased only sbghtly how could the local com- 
munities meet the problem now? Thu was answered by a rcttncooD 
of local rcspon&ibihty to the so-called “unempbyablcs” and by the 
creation of a federal works program under the act of 1935 to take care 
of those who were imcmploycd but able and willing to work, Thu 
was the widely discussed Works Progress AdmuustraUon plan through 
which funds were provided equal to a subsistence wage ranging from 
$45 to $60 monthly The jtistification of federal responsibility for the 
estimated 3,500,000 employable beads of faimhes was based on the 
clearly demonstrated fora that unemployment was not caused by local 
conditions and that local communiQcs did not have power to remove 
causes. Under the act of 1935 neaxly $5W»ooo,ooo was made availabkf 
and by December 1935, about 3,500,000 persons were at work under the 
new program. Although it was the hope of many that the program 
would be a smctly pubUc works” program empbying all unemployed 
regardless of relief status, tiui hope was not fulf^ed About 90 per cent 
of all empbyees at any time were taken from the relief rolls, and 
eligibility for relief has been a dctcnmnmg factor for cmpbymcnt since 
the beginning of the program. One outstanding phaic of the WPA- 
program was the devebpment of “whuc-coUar” projects, employing 
those who were let out of clencal jobs as wtU as many shilled person* 
such as artists, raunaans, and ivnters. In thu phase of lU program, 
WJPA. has come closest to bang a satufaciory device, for these skilled 
workers arc employed at thar usual work. 

Thu program should not be confused with the Public Works Adnda- 
Istrauon, a measure “to prime the pump of business " They are oi» 
tinguuhablc by the fact that P WJV provided federal fundi for hrg^ 
scale projects such as public buildings and power daclopment* an 
empbved men on the bans of merit rather than need, that 11, uncffl 
pbymcni was not a prcrcquinic for jobs In general, P WA- 
done through private contractors and especially in the butldmg 
provided means of ivork at the usual scale of pay to many «ho rms 
have eventually become unempbyed- 
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4. CRITICISMS OF FEDERAL PROGRAMS 

It IS desirable to review the various criticisms of these federal pro- 
grams collectively, since the pubhc as a rule thinks of F E R A , C WA., 
and WP.A. as the same Inefficiency, pohtical favortism, and “vote- 
buymg,” all have been typical charges since 1933 We have already 
noted the conditions which led to federal aid and the speed with which 
the machinery of rehef was thrown together Naturally, there was in- 
efficiency in all tliese programs, not designed inefficiency, but natural 
mefficiency Consider the C W A briefly The task of putting four miJ- 
hon men to work in six weeks was itself almost msurmountable Re- 
member that federal supervision came into being in May, 1933, and 
that by November the majority of state administrators were just getting 
used to the idea The federal program had to deal with thousands of 
commumties through the forty-eight state admimstrators, and all kmds 
of comphcations were present, including pohtical disagreements, fac- 
tional disturbances, and the common, garden variety of selfishness 
Newspapers that opposed federal aid constantly criticized the plans 
and caused wide public misunderstanding With these mternal prob-^ 
lems the task was increasingly difficult When one stops to consider that 
this vast scheme of putting four milhon to work at desirable projects 
mvolved such questions as the selection of projects and the allocation 
of funds on an equitable basis, it is surprismg that the program got 
under way at all 

The other work-rehef program, the W P A , has been comparatively 
efficient because of the experiences with the first plan It has been 
criticized widely, and certain features of the work in individual local- 
lUes have deserved criticism But this program also was initiated under 
trymg circumstances Designed to care for all unemployed able to work, 

It has never been able to do so because of msufficient appropriations 
The presidential campaign of 1936 caused the program to become a 
poliUcal football Although the wage allocations averaged only I55 
monthly per worker, many opposition newspapers found it expedient 
to attack this pohcy as administration “vote-buymg ’’ The wages paid 
meant less than $700 annually, yet the objection was made that the 
W P A competed with private industry and thus held back prosperity 
Naturally, even this madequate wage did compete with sweatshops, 
with the pay of seasonal workers, cranberry-pickers, and the hke, but 
the answer would seem to be that any industry paying less than the 
WPA should be abandoned Many cridasms about shovel-leamng 
and the hke were true But it must be remembered that the difficulties 
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m tctting up projects suggested the danger that, after a project tvas 
completed, the workers might return to direct relief. Were they to be 
blamed for not hurrying to end the project 10 as to go on duea relief? 
In addition, many workers were physic^y unfit for the tasks assigned, 
many were at work digging ditches who were physically unable to 
work at normal speed, since all on relief were anxious to obtain the 
hi^cr s t a nda rds of the By and large, WJA- projects hare 

done much good, although the program could not be a satufactory 
substitute for a sound long-time plan of public works. But no such 
plan has ever been worked out here. 

The direa relief program (FJEJLA.) was subject to similar attack, 
chiefly from states where it was felt that states rights were chalknged, 
and from states which felt that other states were favored m fund alloca- 
noni There was some truth to the latter charge. The federal ad 
ministration at no time announced the basis of grants to the states other 
than "‘need," which was not dearly defined Certain southern states 
received too per cent of their relief costs from the federal administrator, 
but m other states the range was from 30 per cent to 70 per cent. The 
result was constant bickering between the state administrators and the 
federal administrator and in some cases legisbrures refused to appro- 
priate relief moneys believing that the federal administrators could be 
"bluffed" into m along an appropnaoon. The results were felt directly 
by those on relief, in evictions because of nonpayment of rents, m 
stoppage of relief, and in inadequate rehef budgets. 

The Need for a Vmfied Plan 

The least emphasized and perhaps the most important weakness of 
the federal programs was the ^ure to develop a consistent relief policy 
Recall the situation subsequent to the withdrawal of federal funds Cor 
direct rehef, as an example of the importance of a definite federal 
pobey It has been shown already that the did not take care ot 

all cmpkiynbles. The so-called residue had 10 be fed, and in some ciu<a 
half of those needing rehef and able to work were on direa rehef and 
were taken care of by the local communities. \Vhcre the need 'va* 
greatest, there was the lean abibty to meet the need, since aucs 
greatest unemployment had the least funds for direct rehef. 
going into unnecessary xtatistics it b fulfiacni to say that penny po 
ing local rehef administrators have progressively reduced budget^ 
roost areas, and standards of assistance arc charaaensucany low 
^ng of 1938 saw a rcpcuoon of emergency measures of 
the cnscs In large atics, the caUmg of legislators fo ipeaal sesooos ^ 
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in some place*:, die ajipcirancc of bread lines Large cities such as 
Clc\ eland. Chicago, and New York were most gravely affected, and 
the pics^urc of jnihlic need finally resulted in an incrc.asc of available 
W P.A fund*: 'I he most inicrcstmi: phase of the dc\clopmcnt has been 
the cons! ml emphasis on the “emergency" nature of the problem, the 
nation is snil trc.-ting as “emergencies" the problems which developed 
in 19CQ and iq^-^ 

An increase i.i iincmplcnmciu in the winter of 1937-1938 resulted in 
furdicr federal action, iniiiatcd b\ the President in the spring of 1938 
The President’s program included (1) increased appropriations for 
continuation of the W PA. the N Y \ , and the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration (formcrl) the Kcsettlcmcm Administration); (2) ap- 
propriations dreads .asl cd for the CCC, the federal-aid highway 
program, and t)ie flood control program of the War Department, (3) 
incrcascti amounts for a federal public building program, (4) re- 
sumjiiion of P V. \ lending and granting activities The criticism of 
these fcdcr.d “jnimji priming’ actniiics became very pronounced when 
the new program v. is suggested How much of this criticism was justi- 
fied and liow much was promjHcd by the pro\imity of Congressional 
elections IS hard to determine at this time Many of those who reject 
federal .activities ns a denial of indnidual and local rights are reasoning 
from a scry nirrow point of view They cl urn to foresee a breakdown 
of capitalism and a rise of some form of state socialism, yet it should be 
obsious that capitalism, ns it has been c\pcricnccd, cannot and should 
not survive No one sliould lose siglii of the fundamental principle that 
human riglus arc more sacred than property rights, capitalism m the 
past has very often reversed this evaluation 
The need for a unified, national plan is evident to all In the spring 
of 1938 about twenty million were receiving one kind of rehef or 
another Having liad sufficient experience, the nation should now be 
able to develop a flexible public-works program of useful projects which 
will employ those able to work. If the utility of projects be stressed, 
one can justify the additional cost of work relief compared with direct 
relief. Grants to the states for direct relief seem inevitable, but they 
must be provided on the basis of a definite formula, rather than on 
the basis of one man’s judgment Federal funds spent by the states 
should be subject to supervision, tliat is, standards must be set up 
nationally If work relief is to be under state direction, it must be 
financed separately; if work rehef and direct rehef are financed to- 
gether, most states will revert to direct relief exclusively Federal stand- 
ards should be set for administration of any rehef program on a merit 
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basu, otherwuc petty politicians will be able to dominate such welfare 
measure* a* they have in the past. A federal system is the best solution. 

Four more federal program* remain to be consderedL In describing 
them we shall say something about the general problem involved as 
well as the programs devised. TTicsc programs arc the transient pro- 
gram the Civilian Conservation Corps, the National Youth Adminis- 
tration, and bousing 

rV Othei Fedesal Fbocbami 

I THE TRANStENT PROOUM 

There will always be tratuicnt* m a country where the advantages of 
tar-oS places are stressed as they have been m the Umted States. Rest 
less youth, the chronically nek kxikmg for a more luitablc climate, 
casual workers, and de ser ters have always formed a cnall but vital 
army going from place to place, without much sense of direction and 
without any partumbr objectives. Some of them work at odd jobs from 
time to time but m general do not remain voy long m one place. Two 
factor* are responsbJe for this the attitude of local communitie* 
toward tranaeno and the fact that the psychological mouvauons for 
transiency are not always the same as the nmonalizations advanced by 
those who wander Thus the deserter of wife and children may cxpbln 
his absence from home by saying that he worked in the mines and de- 
veloped a cough which made it irapcniiivc that be seek outdoor work. 

On the other hand, there arc ux this group many imccrc, courageous 
individuals who arc following the normal human impulse to better ihar 
condition. In a umc of depression, the transient problem becomes 
severely aggravated the stresses and strains arc more pronounced, in- 
dustrial oppomimtjcs vanish, untatjons arc mulupbed, and many find, 
m going from place to pbcc, a rpmt of adventure and a surcease from 
their womes. Young boys, out of school but unable to find tNtirk be 
come restless and eventually leave home to try to find work elsewhere 
Negroes during a bad crop scolSOd move northward from the South, 
Dispossessed famibcs from the poor sections of the country go from city 
to aty on the nebulous theory that there must be a job *omcv.hcrc. 

Fazliirc of Local Programt 

Municipal and private effons to reheve transicnqr have been 
unsuccessful If the sundard of care is reasonably high, the pood nv 
IS passed along and there Is an influx of transients to that loatwru Tw 
rcsincUst settlement laws of the states and the general attitude of * ^ 
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cuizcrr; of various communiUcs have formulated a “passing on” policy, 
whereby induiduals arc merely given an opportunity to stay overnight 
and then resume their journc) Transients arc unable to receive the 
same kind of treatment as residents of the community, since most state 
laws restrict .I'^'^isiancc given to “nonresidents” Legal settlement for 
poor-relief purjxiscs is usually obtained after one year of continuous 
residence in a communit), although some states have even longer 
periods Residence is lost through absence, so that many transients do 
not ha\e legal settlement anywhere If a man leaves Michigan, goes to 
California, and st.ijs there tw’o }cars, he loses his Michigan settlement 
after one ) car's absence and has no sciilcmcni in California, where three 
gears’ residence is required The “passing on” policy has encouraged 
wandering rather than meeting the problem Such publicized states as 
California .md Florida base borne the brunt of the burden It was es- 
timated in 1931 that 1,200 penniless and homeless persons each day 
crossed the state line into California In that state, w'ork camps were 
established, but the state treasury was unable to bear the burden for any 
great length of time. 

The Federal Piogtam 

In recognition of the problem, the Federal Transient Relief Division 
of tlte Federal Emergency Relief Administration svas organized m 
September, 1933, establishing “treatment centers” in 250 cities and 350 
work camps in rural areas Tlic purpose of the “treatment centers” was 
to provide individualized casc-w'ork services for those who wanted such 
assistance Youths w^re provided transportation to dieir homes when 
that seemed to be the best soluuon The pohey was not repressive in 
nature, and a transient w'as allow'cd to stay overnight and go on his way 
if he wished In the work camps, a stipend of one dollar a week was 
given as spending money, and each transient worked durty hours 
weekly The peak load under care was in February, 1935, when more 
than 300,000 persons were receiving assistance The federal program was 
discontinued in the fall of 1935, and it was assumed meorreedy that the 
problem would yield to the stabilizing influence of the W P A The 
transient program proved two things that the transients were htde 
different from the rest of the unemployed, and that they were good 
workmen 

The federal program of 1933-1935 was important in that this was the 
first attempt to deal with transiency on a federal basis The withdrawal of 
this program was a distmct backward step Since its abandonment there 
have been a return to the “passing on” pohey and a re-estabhshment of 
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rcprcjjivc method* o{ treatmeot. A national committet on the cart o£ 
tranaenu and homeless has been assisting m the development of state- 
wide programs, but these have not been notably succosful except in 
Michigan. It i* apparent that die nation must return eventually to a 
federal program since national treatment should enst for a problem 
that IS national m scope. 

The problems of transient youth must be met adequately They con 
ftitutc a potential menace, for the shiftless, nomadic life docs not create 
attitudes consistent with good anzcnship Stabilizing pf this group is a 
social responsibility Repressive measures serve only to aggravate the 
problem and are rcq>oQsibIc for the foa that many of these youths dc- 
velop antisocial means of living They feel that soacty has declared war 
and the instinct to 6ght bad u very strong One may say *^Vell, they 
should know enough to stay at home-” This is no answer to the prob- 
lem the fact IS that they are roaming from place to place, and, whether 
they should be at home or not, the sicuanon must be dealt with as it 
exists To be sure, job sccunty at home would keep many horn wander 
ing, but, after transiency b^pns, steps to treat the problem mutt be 
taken. The failure to establish an operanve national program u nnftason* 
able and costly m terms of human waste. 


3- THe cxvruAK cownavATioN cmn 


The C.C.C, was established m April, 1933, for the purpose of read 
mg unemployed young men before they became trapsicnis. The pro- 
gram was designed to build up the health and renew the courage of 
unemployed youths by the helpful experience of working and playing 
together The work p^orracd 1* essentially a conservation program for 
national and state forests, wuh emphasu upon prevenuon, espeaally of 
floods and toil erosion In the first two years of the existence of the 
C,C.C. more than a tnilhon young men aged 17 to 25 were cnrolkd ui 


the camps. The program is somethmg of a makeshift because it pn>* 
vidcs work only for a temporary penod of either itx months or one 
year, and then returns the young men to the communiuca from rthich 
they came improved m health and in morale, but usually faong the 


same dctcnorating influences 

About five million persons m the 16-25 age group (one fourth of the 
total number) were out of school and unemployed as late as the *1^’^ 
of 1935, and nearly three miUion of them w'crc on relief Since the 
C.C.C. program provides only for boys and only for those who do not 
wish to continue m scliook It is obvious to rnany that it is but a 
mward the soluuon of a problem and not the panacea (or all prob’en" 
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of ftatc and local advisory committees m the admimstnition of the 
NY A- program has enabled it to function cScctivcly smcc, m the 
last analysis, the success of any program of tins land depends upon local 
appreciation of the otuatKm, and this m turn may rest upon local par 
dapation in the program There arc many who bewail the implied sub- 
sidy to education m this program but the conditions defimtely de 
manded a program of this type. Thousands have been able to contmuc 
m school who otherwise would be compelled to stay out of school and 
thus add to the already flooded labor market. The work projects have 
provided good training for employment, but the age lirmt of i8 has 
made some difficulty since many who arc out of school and not work 
mg arc 16 and 17 yean of age. It may be suggested that the fciult is not 
with the program as such, but rather that the legal school leaving age 
IS too low m many states. However, the program should be made more 
flexible so as to apply to tbc existing ctuationa in the states. 

4. KOUUNO 

In our large aties, private capital has failed to pttmde adequate 
housing at a cost within the reach of tiw average wage-earner making 
It necessary for him to hve m slum areas Many ones which have icne 
mem laws on their ordinance books have failed to enforce them and 
reasonable emmatca place at one or two millions the number of ffim- 
ihes hving m bousing condibons which are best described as deplorable. 

A phase of this situation which deserves emphasis is overcrov.'dmg, 
with all Its concomitant problems in terms of inadequate home life, 
such as the driving of children into tbc streets for their recreation and 
the difficulties put in the way of courtship There arc no staumes coo- 
ccming the toll which gnroc and drabness lake m terms of thv.'ancd 
human denres. It is to be recognized that the right to pnvatc property u 
a natural right and those wbo hve in substandard housing conditions 
not only do not have the power with which to purchase pnvaic 
city but ore depnved of the cB|oymcnt of any kind of property ooot 
m fact arc made miserable by the curumstanccs under which they arc 
forced to live. It is reasonable to suppose that this dreanness 1$ respon 
siblc for keeping many apaihcoc and sullen. 

It is true that many families try to make their houses habitable, an 
there is a great deal of pathos m the gaily colored pictures on the ssal 
and the flower pot m the window which, by some kind of mcsmcri^ 
arc supposed to relieve the drabness m most eases they simply ctnphJ 
size It. In spue of the bws, vvlndovvless rooms arc all too common aoi 
many families arc still waihout the pnvatc use of a toilet Swin«r* 
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are often narrow and dark, and the hallways are cramped and duty. 
Catherine Bauer tersely summarizes the situation 

The combined efforts of speculative bmiders, building and loan assoaa- 
tions, and individuals building for themselves, cannot supply a new dwelling 
at a price which even half the population can pay And the buildings which 
they do construct are for the most part either built-in slums, or so badly 
laid out and constructed as to constitute incipient “blighted areas” from the 
start The net result is that the American Standard of Living today, even m 
times of “prosperity,” is one of the lowest in the western world with respect 
to light, air, facilities for group living, and even basic samtation ® 

Need for Public Housing 

It IS trite to say that there are housing problems rather than a housmg 
problem The concern here is with the housing problems which relate 
to the low-income group only, that group which cannot pay for ade- 
quate housing An editorial m the Chicago Tribune, April 17, 1938, 
presented the attitude that housing could not be very bad since few 
were frozeji to death during the wmter Any standard which considers 
simply provision agamst freezing does not belong m a modern concep- 
tion of the problem A standard apphcable to human beings rather than 
to ammals should be considered. This is another phase of our material- 
istic development Housmg that provides only protection against cold 
IS not necessarily good housing for human bemgs The demands of 
social justice may not be ignored Theoretically, thousands could be 
housed in huge, heated warehouses, but this would not satisfy human 
needs To determme housmg adequacy by statistics of those frozen to 
death is to ignore any concept of the dignity of man. 

Federal Programs 

There have been two distinct federal programs deahng with low-cost 
housmg, the Pubhc Works Admimstrauon Housmg Division, begun 
m 1934, and the Umted States Housmg Authority, which superseded 
the former The P WA program was on a demonstration basis, and 
some mistakes were made which have been dwelt on rather widely by 
the press as a condemnation of all pubhc housmg Tenancy was re- 
stricted to persons able to pay the rent, and preference was given to 
famihes with children who were occupying unfit quarters In some 
cases the finished projects were more expensive than originally planned, 
and m others private contractors did unsatisfactory work These criti- 
cisms are largely justified, but they should be reserved for the smgle 
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program rather than applied to all public bousing Furthermore, it 
should be recalled that P W*A. money went farther in cScct than 
direct rehef money 

The Umted State* Housing Authority was created under the Wagner 
Steagall Act m 1937, for the climinatioa of unsafe and msamtary hous- 
ing condmoni, for the eradication of slums, for the provision of decent, 
safe, and sanitary dwelling* for familie* of low income. The act pro- 
vide* assistance to state* and thar subdivisions by loans and subcchc* 
to the amount of $500/500,000 over a three year period. It is obnom 
that thii program is not a housing curc-^lL It will not eradicate all 
slums, nnee the amount of money is vaitly innffictent. Bui it will 
serve as a demonstration of what can be done. 

The United States Housing Authority 11 often confused with two 
other g o v ernment programs having to do with liouting the H OJ-C. 
and the FTLA. The Home Owner* I^oan Corporation was acated m 
^933 purpose of granting long-term mortgage loans at low in 

terc*t rate* to those home-owner* who were in d a ng er of loang thar 
home* through forccktsurc of mortgages- The Federal Housing Act 
was designed to ttimulate private building by oHoing guaranteed roort 
gage* at low interest to mdividual borac-builders Both these progra^ 
are still functioning The United State* Housing Authority on the 
other hand, 11 concerned with Snanang large-scale public bousing 
initifltM in local m mmiinv tiet under the jurisdiction of proper 
bodies. Under the authority no aid may be given to private mdiyiduals 
or corporatioas. The Housing Authority i* permanent the on X 
manent agency in the pubbe hou»ing field It* success will depen on 
the co-operation of local bousing auihonoc*. The pobey of promo^g 
public housing through subsidies and other device* goes back to 
rope, and cspeaally to England where the firtt hounog law 0 l 
kind wa* passed in 1851. England has had long experience wn 
housing and hrn made great stride* in providing good homo or 
income worker*. It i* a significant point that Engbnd wth ocarlf 
century of experience, soli ads-ocate* and utibre* pubuc housing 

Mention ha* been made of housing problems C^e of ^ - 
housing problem of persons who can pay reasonable rents o ^ 
monthly that is, those who earn $150-5160 a month (it w genera ) 
cepted that one fifth of one* income is the desirable . 

rent) Some et.empu hove been made by 

coiporauont and other private corporatroni to prOTide ,i„„r 

for thu cla« at a reaionable con. Pioieeta m New W. 

ton, DC, have been quite jueteaiful There ii need for mof P< 
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capital to pro\ idc homes for those in the income class menuoned, but 
costs must he kept low by low interest rates and large-scale production. 
Recently the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company announced plans 
for a model commiiniiy in Brooklyn to house 50,000 persons m this 
income group, and this may point die way to a new trend in the 
prnaic-hoiising held It should ofTcr a safe permanent investment of 
large funds sucli as insurance-company capital After all, why not in- 
vest money m houses as well as railroad bonds? 

Tile most easily oscrlooked fact about housing is that improvements 
in any income lc\cl tend to assist lower income groups For example, 
if 1,000 new homes arc built in the class that brings a rent of $8 per 
room per month, those who move in will vacate other spaces, which 
will generally be available at rates lower than formerly This approach 
IS widely advocated at present, but it is not a solution for the lowest 
income class according to any studv made thus far 
There is need for thorough study of the housing needs of each com- 
munity The slums must go, and the nation can no longer afford to 
ignore their existence An enlightened social philosophy cannot longer 
endure the squalor and the misery of the very poor As a matter of 
fact, public housing must do what private housing has failed to accom- 
plish It is a matter of good business to do so A Department of Com- 
merce survey in 1934 showed one example of this In a slum area in 
Cleveland lived per cent of the city’s populauon Yet in this area 
21 per cent of the murders were committed, 26 per cent of the dis- 
orderly houses were located, and 68 per cent of the )uvenile dehn- 
qucncy was centered A mayor’s housing committee of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, rcccndy showed that the slum areas, which occupy one tenth 
of the area of the city, house one fourth of the population From these 
slum areas come 51 per cent of all tuberculosis cases, 57 per cent of all 
luvcnilc delinquency, and a majority of all rehef cases These examples 
arc t)'pical of many cities and illustrate the cost of not domg some- 
thing about housing 

One aspect of public housing is that through it demonstraUon can 
be made not only of low-cost housing, but of community planmng 
The recent development of “green-belt” commumties, described al- 
ready, illustrates this Green-belt communities are located where land 
IS cheap, but adjacent to cities They are planned communities with 
ample hght, air, and recreation space Highways skirt the community, 
rather than' pass through, and forested areas (the green belt) enarcle it 
Those m Milwaukee, Wisconsm, and in Maryland are already occupied, 
and present an example of planned hvmg. The simple fact is that 
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pnvatc building of “tailor made” homa u not possible for the average 
wagc-eamcr Pubbe housing must to some extent help to solve this 
problem. 


V The Social SEcuEirr Act 


The term “Social Secunty Act” has become a national catchword. In 
evaluating the aa one must take care to avoid partisan or political bias, 
for many problems arc understood not m themselves but only as they 
relate to political and sccuonal beliefs founded in prqudice and mis- 
representation Since the d erail of the act arc summarized elsewhere,^ 
the stress here will be on the nacure of the act, that is, what it is trying 
to accomplish. To understand this, we must aaminc bnefiy the aa 
Itself and the extent of the services provided, in the light of the prob- 
lems of poverty already discussed- In the next chapter the application of 
the act to specific classes will be considered. 

It IS assumed that there is no quesuon of the need for some program 
to provide the necctsioes of hfe which individuals cannot provide for 
themselves because of lack of looome. The aged, the blind, and dc 
pendent children must be cared for Perhaps the major qucstioo b 
Who IS to provide for these unfortunates? Pnvatc chanty cannot take 
care of the bulk of thae problems. Individual states have been consist 
ent m thar failure to es^hih strong pTogmms for any group of de 
pendents. Seemingly federal paroapation is the only wluuon for tViO 
reasons the base of taxation is broader and a unifi^ program which 
docs not discnminatc against any group is possible only through federal 
partiapation Theorctn^y, all state* oiuld uniformly provide plani for 
social secunty but actually they have never come anywhere near doing 
so, partly bemuse of genaal disagreement as to a plan, and partly be 
cause of the fear of costs. 


It has been observed that the Federal Emergency Relief Aa of i9J3 
reversed a previous federal pobey regarding welfare expenditures to 
states in an emergency the Social 5«unty Aa made pcnmncnl thli 
new policy namely t^t the federal government is responsible for d* 
welfare of all the people, mduding material assistance to those m nce^ 
Apparently this development ha* been both inevitable and dcsiraWc » 
would teem to be far brttct to concentrate in one body responiihiEtr 
for development of an adequate, uniform and sound program for 
public w'clfarc than to have forty-eight differing plans presenting a jig 
saw pattern wnth tooal insccuniy predominating This docs not mein 
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ihat the <:ialcs have no responsibility Through financial assistance and 
the setting of standards the federal government simply assists the states 
to meet their obligations better Furthermore, it is hard to see where 
objectionable features such as might be involved in federal control of 
education can creep into social-security legislation In regard to the 
quesuon of increased activities by all governments, which is certainly 
part of this problem, John A. Lapp, speaking in better times, said 

If \\ c should follow the guidance of the believers m Imssez-jaire and shackle 
our legislatures more than we have already done, we would find in a genera- 
tion that uhat is left of liberty would not be worth fighting for Our only 
hope for individual freedom is the constant advance of social control and 
the achievement of social justice Otherwise man will be crushed beneath the 
wheels of the economic luggernaut 

The discrediting of representative government by the defenders of autoc- 
racy — the Mussolini crew and their panting sycophants in this country — 
the ridiculous criticism of legislative bodies, the cry to the uninformed 
against eveessne legislation, the dismantling of the regulatory commissions 
and the handing over of important parts of the machinery and powers of 
government to predatory' interests, the attempt to decry public management 
of almost everything out of which private gain could be made, even though 
at the public expense, arc all in full sway Somehow prosperity has come to 
be associated with autocracy, and patriousm has become a brother to prof- 
iteers ® 

The Social Security' Act grew out of the mvestigations and recom- 
mendations of die committee on economic security appointed by Presi- 
dent Franklin D Roosevelt The act provides for three distinct types 
of governmental services. 

1 Social insurance 
Old-age benefits 
Unemployment compensation 

2 Public assistance — federal grants in aid to the states for: 

Old-age assistance 

Aid to dependent children 
Aid to the blind 

3 Other health and welfare services 
Public-health work 

Maternal and child health 
Services to crippled children 
Rural child-welfare services 
Vocational rehabilitation 

The Social Security Board administers the public-assistance and soaal- 
insurance programs, the best-qualified federal bureaus admimster the 
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other *cmcc». In tim section the concern is cspcaaHy with 
insurance and public assistance. 

I SOCIAL IKStniANa 

The soaal-insurancc provisions o£ the act, for unemployment com- 
pensation and old-age benefits, provide a preventive program rather 
than a curative plan. 

Untmpioymeni Compensation 

The unemployment-compensation plan u a federahstate co-operative 
system which impose* a federal excise tax on the payrolls of employers 
of eight or more persons withm twenty or more weeks m a calendar 
year excluding certain occupations, such as education, cml service, and 
agncultural labor Each employer i* allowed a credit of not more than 
90 per cent for contnbunons made to state uncmploymcnt-corapcnsatioa 
sy s tems which meet certain standards. Thu* no employer who coo 
tributes to a state system u penalized by having to compete with em- 
ployers who pay no tax. All mutt pay the tax, and this » an advantage, 
*mce states ne^ not hesitate to establish compenaoon plans on the 
ground of discnminaung against employers m favor of compctiton m 
other states. Employment offices arc used with the plan. 

Most state plans provide payments to the ablc-ton'orJ. unem- 
ployed up to $15 wc^y for twelve or more weeks. This is far from 
bong a cure all, ctpcaally in omei of a prolonged depression n ben sav 
ingt are likely to be exluusted boivevcr such schemes should ab»rh 
the shock of shorter penods of unemployment by avoiding stoppage of 
all mcomc. These plans provide a small sum during a readjustment 
period and so insure the ivorkcr who may be able to find v'ork again 
m a few weeks At the present amc all states have some provitton ap- 
proved by the Scxial Sccuncy Board and over aSpoo/w? nwlers 
jobs covered by the plan The plan must be untiastood m the light 
V, hat It tncs to do— absorb the shock of sudden uncmploj meni No 
has a nght to expect more than the pbo is supposed to do. It ni^ 
emphasized that this is not a rebef plan but an insurance system bi 
on compulsory comribuuons 10 a reserve to be used m time of uoem* 
ployment. 

Old Bene^ 

Tha provision of the Soaal Sccuniy Aa is very ftcquttuly 
dcfstood- This like the unemployment feature, u an insurance fvo- 
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uram. not relief 'Fhe imi'i of relief is need, hut in the insurance or 
hcnrhi ji)in prr<^ons v. ho inlicnt .i million dollars arc eligible The plan 
cM.ibljdies .nn old ice rc'^cnc .’ccoiini in the treasury of tire United 
f'i'uc‘> from \ hn-h v.dl he pud, hcqinning Januar\ i, 19:^0, an old-age 
benern in ihc form of a moiulil) life income to eligible wage-earners 
after ibc\ Inic i cached the ■’',c of 65 Under certain conditions death 
bencriOi and lumpsum p'Nmcnts arc made l^cncfiis are payable on 
the bi'^is of the total amount of u.i;;cs received from covered employ- 
ment *I here IS no nceti ui go into the m ithcmaiics of payment except 
to <a\ iha: tlir ma’imtnu inomlilj benefit is $85, which would require 
total V H cs of $i:jo.oao at the rate of not more than $3,000 from one 
cmido.cr mnualK To :,i\c another example, a man who began work 
at Jin'-.') \cnK aficr the act became effective and who earned that 
amount for forts fi>c scars svould base cirncd $^^5,000 Fie would daen 
rcccisc. from the a(,c of 65 to his dcaili, a monthly income of $50 in 
checks from the treasurs 

The juirpo c of the old-age benefits is to provide a definite and cer- 
tain income to ssorkcr. for sccuniv .ig.unst the vicissitudes of old age 
There arc 7 50 it prrmns over 65 venrs of age at the present ume, 
ind ihctuqh many resources .ire available to those who arc in need, 
these resources >rc p unfullv limited, as sve sh.ill see in a follossnng chap- 
ter Under the Soci il Sccuntv Act, by January, 1941, over 50,000,000 
svorkers were pariiciii 'ting m the insur.mcc program, even though a 
large group made up of .agricultural ss'orkers, domcsucs, and others are 
not yet included in the provisions of the act 

The social-insurance provisions of the act mark die beginning of 
a nesv era in our government’s rccognilion of social problems As has 
been indicated previously, these programs arc mainly preventive m 
nature, in other words, short periods of unemployment and old-age 
insecurity arc to be met henceforth by plans worked out well m ad- 
vance Thus a worker will have some protccDon against unemployment 
as well as a monthly income in his old age 

Some criticisms have been made of the unemployment and benefit 
provisions An analysis of these would require more exhaustive treat- 
ment than can be given here In general, however, it is well to keep m 
mind that dns Icgislauon is new and, like the similar legislation of 
some European nations, will no doubt require considerable modifica- 
tion before reaching perfection However it may be modified on the 
basis of experience, fundamentally the principle of social msurance is 
sound No country has abandoned it after it has been given a fair 
trial 
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3. PUBLIC A4SISTANCB 

Unlike •ooal-inJiirancc plant, public u bancafly relief that 

la, eligibility IS bated on need. ITicre are three categoric* of atcstancc 
aid to the needy aged, aid to the needy blind, and aid to depeodcDr 
child r en. Since we shall treat these a* categonet of dependency tepa 
ratcly m another section, it it tu£aent for our purposes here to shW 
the basis for atsistancc to the states and the extent of tcrviccs now pro- 
vided. The other phase* of the Social Sccunty Act will be explained m 
con)unction with other chapter*. 

The grant* to the state* are made on the batii of reports subraiitcd 
to the Social Sccunty Board bv the state. In these report* the total ex 
penditure, the amount available from state and local lourcct, and the 
estimated number of persona eligible for the particular form of asnst 
an.ee under consideration arc given. For the needy aged and the blind 
the federal government make* grants equal to half of the total expcndi 
turc of the ftatc and it* local unit* up to $40, although an addioooal 5 
per cent of tin* sum may be granted for atsutance payment* or for ad 
minutranvc expente* or for both. These grant* art not to be used in 
making payments to person* under 65 or to inmates of pubbe mstifu 
non*. For aid to dep^ent children the grant 1* one half of the total 
ftate and local expenditure for both asiistance payment* and admina* 
tranon up to $18 a month for the first child in the family and $ii for 
each additional child m the same fomily 

The Exunt of Servtees 

In procnting some statisna concerning the extent of services re 
ported by the Social Sccunty Board for January 193S, we must point 
out that these statmic* arc useful only in order to show the magnitude 
of the problem* dealt with by the act. In examining them tve must keep 
in mind that many rcapient* of thi* assistance ww without help prcvi 
ou*ly, and that, though the average gram* under the various titles arc 
with few exception*, low the granu arc nipplcmcnted m many cues 
by other sources of income. Of course, these statistic* change monthly 

The expenditure for i,6o0:,ooo needy aged for January 193^ 
$i3i/xjo/)oo, ^^^lh an average payment of ranging from 5 t +53 

m hfissisiippi to $39^ in Colorado paj-ments to the bbnd for ihc time 
month totaled o>er $1,000,000 to 44-^ reapicnt* and averaged ? >-54 
with a range from in Arjjnsa* to $4806 m California ow 

500,000 children m aiSgoo families received $7,orxM»o. 
family pyment of S5L06, ranging from $1045 in Arkania* to t 
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Massachusetts The needy aged were assisted m all jurisdictions; thirty- 
eight jurisdictions made payments to the blind, forty jurisdictions gave 
aid to dependent children in famihes 

In the field of pubhc assistance the Social Security Act, by removmg 
the above categories from the general outdoor relief roUs, ivould have 
marked a forward step even if nothing else had been accomphshed 
There can be no doubt that these federal provisions for assistance to 
the states are of vital importance to the development of a sound pro- 
gram of public assistance throughout the United States In general, it 
IS agreed that the pubhc-assistance plans under the Social Security Act 
are superior to those of the past, and that there is a higher standard of 
care, better administration of funds, and a more thorough analysis of 
mdividual cases under the present plans than formerly It is to be re- 
gretted that the categories which are eligible for pubhc assistance are 
not wider in scope, for there still remains a considerable residue of per- 
sons who are m need and who are without adequate assistance The 
chromcally ill comprise one group who might very readily become a 
further category or special class 

Some states, notably Ilhnois and Oklahoma, have allowed pohdcal 
mterference to sabotage the principles of the act This has been partially 
remedied by the withdrawal of federal funds for old-age assistance until 
better state admmistration is assured 

It is not the purpose of this section to deal with the economics of the 
Soaal Security Act, as, for instance, the wisdom or necessity of pihng 
up such a large reserve fund No doubt the present law has deficiencies 
both m theory and m operation, but it must be remembered that this is 
a new program which can be changed as flaws become evident No 
doubt subsequent modifications will perfect the present structure of the 
act; It is now permanent, doubts concermng its constitutionahty havmg 
been removed. 


The Future 

A bird’s-eye view of the present rehef situation shows four types of 
rehef (i) the old-fashioned general outdoor rehef for families m their 
homes, (2) almshouse rehef for the dependent, chiefly the aged, (3) 
categorical rehef (for defimte groups, as the aged, the bhnd, dependent 
children) , (4) work rehef (W PA) The trend has been toward fed- 
eral participation on a wider basis and with more permanent programs 
It would seem as if the hne of distmction" between rehef and social m- 
surance will become more plainly marked m the future General out- 
door rehef for famihes m their homes will probably be improved under 
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standardi sirnilar to thoje provided for public under tbe 

Sodal Security Act. Almibouses will be transformed mm mfirmancs 
for tbc aged and cbromcally ill who cannot be cared for m thar homes. 
Catt^ncs of relief will be broadened to include the nek. Work relief 
will be developed into a long-time p lann ed p rogram of Useful public 
works. 

The need of private chanty and of private organizations for chanty 
will always persist. Poverty m most of its forms wiB be with us for a 
long tune. Monngnor John O Grady who as scactary of the Nanonal 
Conference of Catholic Chanties has long been realized as an au- 
thonty on social reform, sums up the experiences of the pan and points 
out some of the problems to be faced in the future poor relief in the 
following observation 

Gradually we have the between poverty due to in- 

dustrial hazards and pu T city due to forces within the mdindual and the 
famil y For a long orng we have believed that social protection u needed 
against the hatards growing out of the industrial system, like indostnal 
acadents, sickncts, old a^ uneroployment. Much of our thinking in re« 
years, however would aU distmcnon between non mdustnai ai 

mdotcrul poverty TTiere u a feeling (hat poverty is poverty and most 1 
dealt with as a unit through a rounded pubUc program and therefore v 
must break down ail distmcacroJ between classes on the haw of the ong 
of their needs This policy may bnng ns back to an old poor law system, 
may eliminate private igenacs from the picture, lead to the spreading ' 
pubhe funds very thinly over a vast area, and finally nndenruiic fanu 
responsibility If we were fatalists, we should be incliDcd to furrender i 
the powcrftd forces that ore drawing us in this direction. The eJemeot i 
economy plays an important part and, in the last analysis, may be the coi 
trolhog cictncnt. It may be fcsi ezpctmix to use Federal state, and ioc 
funds to give everyone a dole than to bnfld up decent systems of workmen 
eompeasatJon, unempIoyineG: eumpeniaaoa, pvbhc employment, old^ 
benefits, and to let states, local commumucs, and pnvate agenaes smjpip 
with the p o v er t y that is left over But if we arc dnven by the form of ccooocn 
we know that in the long run the poor will be the sufTcitrs.* 

(See the references at the end of Chapter XVI ) 

• CAmfto Kfpw*- Volcmesi Pc cc mbcf iPS? U*cd by 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE TREATMENT OF THE DEPENDENT CLASSES 

In our hi'^lorical c'nminntion of po\criv wc obscn.'cd tliat special ap- 
peals ucrc made h\ ccnnin cli'^ses of dcpcndcnis, and, consequently, 
that individual methods of ircainicni have developed Some groups of 
dcpcndcnis were withdrawn from the almshouse and eared for in spe- 
cial institutions Others were taken from the rolls of die overseer of 
the poor and placed in separate categories receiving diflcrcniiatcd care 
In this chapter there will he a necessarily brief summary of the treat- 
ment of these dependent classes, emphasizing questions dealing with 
the social implications of the problems discussed, the adequacy of care, 
and the nc\i steps in treatment The student will note that many refer- 
ences sscrc made to these classes of dcpcndcnis in previous chapters, 
pariicularlv m the discussion of the causes and elTccls of poverty Here 
the relaiionshiji of these conditions will be presented from die view- 
jxiint of distinct programs for care, in contrast to the former discussion, 
relating llic status of the dependent classes to poverty itself 
It v/ould be impractical to discuss all programs relating to the care of 
die dependent, and our attention will be focused on eight special 
classes the aged, the sick, the disabled, die mentally disordered, the 
mentally deficient, the epileptics, the blind, and the deaf Naturally, 
more space is allotted to some problems than to others, chiefly because 
of dicir current importance The problems of the aged, the sick, and 
the feeble-minded are considered somewhat extensively The grow- 
ing importance of the aged as a “pressure group” because of the politi- 
cal activities of Townsend clubs, the attention given plans for old-age 
pensions in this country, and widespread comment concerning the aged 
in industry combine to make this topic an important one The problem 
of the sick presented previously, namely, the inaccessibility of medical 
care, demands some attention, especially as we consider next steps The 
widespread interest in the feeble-minded makes this subject very im- 
portant, especially to Catholics, since the plans suggested by non- 
Cathohes for care of the feeble-minded so often involve the moral is- 
sues of birth control, sterilization, and euthanasia. 
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ttandards gmilar to ttojc provided for public auistancc under the 
Soaal Secunty Act Almshouses will be transformed into infirmanes 
for the aged and chronically lU who cannot be eared for in their home*. 
Calegonc* of relief will be broadened to mclude the skL- Work relief 
will be developed into a long-time planned program of useful public 
works. 

The need of private dnnty and of pnvatc organizations for chanty 
will always persist Poverty m most of its forms will be with m for a 
long time, }iioasignor John O Grady, who as secretary of the National 
Conference of Catholic Chanties has long been recognized as an au 
tbonty on soaal reform, sums up the cxpcnenccs of the past and points 
out some of the problems to be faced m the future poor relief in the 
following observation 

Gradually we have chminated the disnnctioo between poverty doe to In- 
dustrial hazards and po v er ty due to forai wiihin the individual and the 
famfly For a long time we have bdicved that social protection it needed 
agaiiut the hazardt growing cut of the industnal lystcm, like mdustrul 
SBoadents, ncLness, old unemployment. Much of our thinking in recent 
years, howe>’«f would diminate oU distinction between non-indusinal and 
mdustnal poverty There 11 a feehng that poN'erty « poverty and mua be 
dealt with os a unit through a rounded puwic prognuiu^d therefore we 
mutt break down all dwtinctiotu between classes on ihcMSis ol the ongin 
of ihor needs, Thu policy may being os back to an old poor bw system It 
may eliminate pns'ate agcoacs from the jacinre, lead to the spreading of 
public funds very thinly over a vast area, and finally undcrmirie family 
responsibility If we were fatalists, we should be mdined to surrender to 
the powerful forces that are drawing us m ihu direction The dement of 
economy plays an important part and m the last analysis may be the con 
troDing donent. If may be lest expennve to use Fcoeral state, and local 
funds to ps*t everyone a dole than to build up decent systems of v-cnkmeti s 
compensation unonploymcnt compensation, public employment, old age 
benefits, and to let states, local communities and pns'ate agenaci struggle 
with the poverty that is left over But if ne arc djiven by the force of economy 
we know that m the long run the poor will be the luiTcrers * 

(See the rtftfcnccs at the end of Chapter XVl ) 

* CstAoiK Clmtitt Ffruw Voltcwe xi Orcctobo 1917 pet 394 Uirf br pTmloi^. 
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THE TREATMENT OF THE DEPENDENT CLASSES 

In our historical examinauon of poverty we observed that special ap- 
peals were made by certain classes of dependents, and, consequently, 
that individual methods of treatment have developed Some groups of 
depdndents were withdrawn from the almshouse and cared for m spe- 
cial mstitutions Others were taken from the rolls of the overseer of 
the poor and placed m separate categories receiving differentiated care 
In this chapter there will be a necessarily brief summary of the treat- 
ment of these dependent classes, emphasizing questions deahng with 
the social imphcations of the problems discussed, the adequacy of care, 
and the next steps m treatment The student will note that many refer- 
ences were made to these classes of dependents in previous chapters, 
particularly in the discussion of the causes and effects of poverty Here 
the relationship of these conditions will be presented from the view- 
pomt of distmct programs for care, in contrast to the former discussion, 
relating the status of the dependent classes to poverty itself 

It would be impractical to discuss all programs relating to the care of 
the dependent, and our attention will be focused on , eight special 
classes the aged, the sick, the disabled, the mentally disordered, the 
mentally deficient, the epileptics, the bhnd, and the deaf Naturally, 
more space is allotted to some problems than to others, chiefly because 
of their current importance The problems of the aged, the sick, and 
the feeble-minded are considered somewhat extensively The grow- 
mg importance of the aged as a “pressure group” because of the pohti- 
cal activities of Townsend clubs, the attention given plans for old-age 
pensions m this country, and widespread comment concernmg the aged 
m mdustry combme to make this topic an important one The problem 
of the sick presented previously, namely, the maccessibihty of medical 
care, demands some attention, espeaally as we consider next steps The 
vwdespread interest m the feeble-mmded makes this subject very im- 
portant, especially to Cathohcs, since the plans suggested by non- 
Cathohcs for care of the feeble-mmded so often involve the moral is- 
sues of birth control, sterihzauon, and euthanasia 
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L The Aged 

At the praect time approximately 6 per cent o£ the total popubtion 
u 65 yean of age and over StaUstiaani and cconomm* agree that, if 
the present trend continue*, this may increase to 10 per cent m the 
next two or three decade*. The number of the aged m the country Is 
increasing became of two reasons (1) a lowered death rate among the 
young particularly m infancy, brmgs many more to old age than 
formerly (a) the decrease m immigration has gradually changed this 
country from one of young adults to one with a large aged population. 
Let us examine now a specific implication of the present situation of 
the aged insccunty The problem of physical support of the dependent 
aged may not be considered apart from the mental-hygicnc ptohlcras 
of the aged. These may be caused by conditions other than dependency, 
or by dependency itself but it must be recognized that pr^lcms of 
dependency aggravate other conditions. Insecurity is the charaaensue 
problem of the aged in an industrial avihzation m which a man u 
physically young at fifty and mdustnaUy old at the same age, Gladys 
Fuher describes the pUght of the aged today 

At the tame time that the number of those years of age and over Is 
pyramtdmg we find the employment fidd for this a« group u ihnnking 
rapidly— and from a vanety of causes. The home has lost, to a large extent 
11* pbcc as a prodoang unit, *0 the less strenuous jobs there arc no longer 
available for grandfaih^ and grandmother We are becorrung an Indusirul 
instead of an agricultural rution Fifty yean ago half of onr employed popula 
non earned their livelihood in agnculmre today this propomoo is reduced 
to a quarter Thu change affects the aged directly since agnculrurc employs 
five times as many of the aged as industry In industry itself the opportunities 
arc decreasing As machine methods prevail there u less demand for trained 
stnii and cxpcnciKe Industry u gcired to a rapid pace old ace tends 10 
slow people down Industry requires mental adaptability, and the older 
person IS coniidcrcd more npd. Moreover the introduction of pensions 
group imuranct and workmen t compensation makes the employment of 
the older person more costly to the employer, even though his wage is the 
umc as that of a younger man.' 

One phase of a lengthening hfespan is the Increasingly complex 
problems which the aged must face Homes arc becoming smaller and 
the present trend to modern apanmcnis has spcaal significance In an 
mdmtntl asiliTatim the aged bek the dignity which was thnrt tn 
an agtanan cnsironmcnt I ormcrly the torch borers of tradition the 
aged now tend to become outworn ditarded tools. Facnl mtli all 

1 J!ypr^ I OU Atr Wire f ArvttO Yc»t 
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the psychological and physiological manifestations of senihty, the “old 
folks” in many cases are considered obstacles to the progress of fam- 
ihes, and are often the objects of indifference and rebuff While it may 
be gratuitously assumed that there is no glory m a poverty-stricken old 
age, It would be well to examine the situaUon of the aged in regard 
to mdustrial superannuation before discussmg the ways of caring for 
aged dependents 

There is disagreement among authors regardmg the age one must 
reach to be classified as aged Although chronological age is a rela- 
tively weak mdex, in general we may assume that the social problems 
affectmg the aged begm at 65 or before We can understand this by 
considermg unemployment. Unemployment, especially mdustrial dis- 
placement, IS a specific problem of the aged Those who reach a given 
age may not be too old for employment in various plants, but their 
prospects for immediate work m compeution with younger workers 
are not favorable Above 45 a smaller number progressively is em- 
ployed m each five-year age group, except m jobs where a specific re- 
quirement IS considerable experience The problem is most acute in 
highly mdustriahzed areas and is not serious in rural territory It must 
be admitted that studies of this question of mdustrial superannuation 
do not give a rehable mdex as to the mcidence of the problem, but may 
be said to mdicate a trend This trend is defimtely against the agmg 
worker, espeaally when he is unemployed His chances for re-employ- 
ment are far less than those of the more flexible younger worker 
UmomzaUon has retarded this trend to some extent because of imion 
emphasis on semority rights Consider this example An mdustrial 
worker with thirty years of service m the same plant becomes a union 
member durmg an “orgamzauon” of the industry by mdustrial-umon 
leaders As a general rule, when lay-offs come, this worker cannot be 
let out until others with fewer service years are dropped from the pay- 
roll If a plant closes entirely and then reopens, the older worker must 
be re-employed first This way has offered more protection to workers 
than mere dependence on an employer’s good-will The authoritative 
Soaal Security tn America summarizes the situation. 

The general conviction that the older worker finds difficulty in either 
obtaining or keeping employment, and that his problem is a growmg one, 
IS supported by findmgs of several official mvestigations, such as those made 
m New York, Califorma, and Maryland Although such graphic phrases as 
“old at 40” and the “scrap heap at 45” suggest an exaggeraUon of the actual 
facts, there is undeniable evidence of the progressive use of maximum hiring- 
age hrmts in industry These lunits automaucally cut off employment op- 
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here to summame the old-age provmoni- The Soaal Security Act at 
tack* old age dependency along two Imcj (a) relief of present desatu- 
uon (old age aisutance), and (b) prevention of future destitution 
(old-age benefit annuities) The old age nssutance program 1$ based on 
federal grants m aid to the states and provides relief to the aged who 
ha>c no other mMot of support It is not a new plan, except for federal 
paruapation, but is simply an extension and unification of the state 
plans initiated more than a decade before. 

The old age benefits^ or annuities^ of the Soaal Sccunty Act provide, 
for those who reach a given age, a means of systematic protection 
against some of the viossituda of old age. The federal plan excludes 
certam groups such as agncultural laborers, servants m private homes, 
employees of the United States government, employca of the state or 
any other pohtical subdivision employees of a common earner and 
cniployccs of nonprofit lastituQoas operated for religious, chantablc, 
saentific, hterary or educational purposes. The funds come from a 
payroll tax on employers and on earnings tax on emploj’ccs, and the 
benefits will be payable after l<^o It must be cmphasiicsi that this 
annuity plan does not depend upon need it n a universal contributory 
annuity and u applicable to tboM who have arrived at 65 

It must be pointed out that we have not developed an earthly para 
disc for the needy aged The citabUshraent of the federal program has 
been a sumului to pobtical rcactionancs, who arc loud m their end 
cism of old age asjistance. Political manipulation of the program has 
occurred here and there, but has been met by withdrawal of federal 
funds from emng states. However the Survivors Insurance provisions 
in the 1939 amendments mark the beginning ol what may well be a 
trend toward more adct^uaic arc by extending benefits to survivors 
of insured workers, and providing paymenu on the basis of number 
of children under sixteen in the family One may aniiapatc the in 
creasing adequacy of such provisions, and this should go a long way 
toward removing brge number* from our lists of public dependents 
It IS still impossible to determine what effect expanding public as- 
imance wiU have on our Catholic itmttutions for the aged Their social 
contribution has been impressive the Little Sitters of the Poor in 
particular supporting fifty homes caring for more than 10,000 aged 
Other Catholic inslitutions under religious auipios cart for about 
7/«o aged m ninety homes. The description of the work of the Little 
Siitcrs of the Poor by MoniJgoor John O Grady 11 worth repeating 
hoc 
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The story of tire Little Sisters of the Poor in the United States is one of the 
most interesting chapters in American Catholic liistory The rapid develop- 
ment of their work cannot be explained except as a reward for heroic and 
sanctified sacrifices From a human standpoint it is an appealing scrr’icc The 
Little Sisters work and toil for the most neglected members of human 
society 

The Little Sisters of the Poor are dedicated to the care of the aged poor 
They have no desire to care for those who have saved in whole or in part 
for their old age That may be the function of others It is not theirs If they 
find that an aged person has saved some money, they will not accept him 
until he has expended it ^ 

Whatever the developments m public assistance may be m the next 
few years, the Little Sisters of the Poor will find a place for their un- 
usual services They stand out as a wonderful example of the patience 
and humility characterisUc of the religious orders in their care for the 
poor. 

11 . The Sick 


In discussing the relationship of the treatment of the sick to de- 
pendency, we must recall four facts (i) those m poverty have more 
sickness than those not in poverty, (2) care is not available to the poor 
in the same proportion as to the well-to-do, (3) many needless deaths 
occur m the homes of the poor because of the lack of medical care, 
(4) there is an almost complete lack of facilities for the chronic sick and 
for convalescent care 

In emphasizmg the gravity of the situation, Edgar Sydenstricker 
states* 


The plam fact must be faced that notivithstanding great advances m 
medicine and public-health protection, the American people are not so 
healthy as they have a right to be Millions of them are suffering from 
diseases and thousands annually die from causes that are preventable through 
the use of exisung scientific knowledge and the applicaUon of common social 
service ^ 


Havmg looked into the heart of the problem as it relates to depend- 
ency, let us examme the various resources available for care of the sick 
in the hght of the total problem Perhaps the situation is best presented 
by the answers to the followmg necessary questions, which relate not 
to dependency as such but to the larger problem of medical care of 


8 CaiMic Ch^ttci tn the United States (National Conference of Catholic Chandes 
Wasimigtoii, D C , i 93 *^)> P^ges 226—227 Used by pcrnnssion * 

* ^ American Academy of Political and Social 

Saence, Volume 176, November, 1934, page 131 
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the nch (i) What 11 the present system of providing medical care? 
(2) Why IS this problem of providing adequate care apparently un 
solved? (3) What can we recommend as a solution to the problem 
especially os it relates to the low wage earner? Wc shall consider these 
questions m order but m a necessarily brief manner 

I THE PMSBNT SYSTEll 

There arc two distinct kinds of service relating to health (a) the 
pubhc health services largely preventive m nature, and (b) the private 
services available on a fee bans, supphed by physicians, surgeons, hos- 
pitals, and nurses, the fee basts bemg modified by public and private 
organizations operaung clinics, dtspcnsancs, hospitals, and nursing icrv 
ices. The two diflcrcnt types of service are referred to commonly as 
“public health" and “medical care." Public health services arc pro\idcd 
by pubhc health departments m federal, state, and local governments, 
generally wth legal powers to enforce bws which relate to public or 
community health, including those affccung such services as food and 
milk impecuon and inspection of food-handlers, control of such condi 
tions as typhoid fever smallpox, and venereal diseases, and enforce 
ment of quarantine and isolation bws. Pubhc health acuvnues, often 
under private auspices (that is, not tax-supported) m many aucs have 
contnbuted outstandmgly to solutions of definite problems such as 
liAcrculosis. As witness to ihu work, the death rale per ioo/doo of 
populaoon from tuberculosis decreased from 209 1 m 1900 to 56.6 m 
1934. It IS generally admitted that the major faaor m the reduction of 
our national death rate is the reduced death rate from preventable 
diseases dunng the past twenty years, cspenall> di.xaics receiving at 
icnuon from the United States Public Health Service and other pubhc 
health bodies. Through these pubhc health programs, research as to 
ihc causes of epidemic diseases has been earned ort and vacancs which 
remove the dread of certain pbgucs have been discovered. 

In the field of medical care the situation is not $0 favorable The fee 
basis has been a dismal failure when wc consider the fact that medical 
care Is not avaibblc to all equally Irrespective of ability to pay As 
caustics given in a previous chapter tho"\ the low income group iim 
ply docs not receive adequate medical care d«piie the theoretical avail 
abiht) and accessibility of such care The situation may be stated 'cry 
bluntly Under the preicnt lys cm the low mcom group cannot rc 
enve medical care in proponion to ih ir nets! o( it ^caine they cannot 
afford to pay for it. During and ro?5 ph)*K:lani and nurics were 
on reli f b^us* pcopV s ho nm* d th'ir a! ikd’i cmiM n^t 
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employ them. In the height of the depression thousands were refused 
admittance to large pubhc hospitals m our metropolitan commumties, 
while at the same tune thousands of beds were vacant m private hos- 
pitals The strict fee basis has been on the way out for some time The 
physicians have led the way by orgamzing in groups to provide com- 
mon equipment, then developing “flat fees” for care in certain cases as 
compared with the fee-per-visit basis Industrial firms have developed 
medical services for their employees, some of which are very extensive, 
such as the program of the Endicott-Johnson Company near Bingham- 
ton, NY Yet these changes simply scratch the surface Even the in- 
creased use of tax funds and private contributions for various kinds of 
service provide only emergency care for the most part, and there are 
many gaps m these programs Why have we not solved this question ? 

2 THE COSTS OF MEDICAL CAKE 

The problem of providmg medical care proportionate to need rather 
than on a basis of abihty to pay has not been solved in this country for 
two reasons (a) the fee basis is a gross assumption that the incidence 
of illness IS proportionate to ability to pay, that is, that those who have 
no money do not become ill or, if they do, are readily cared for through 
“charity orgamzations”, (b) the reactionary attitude that a change m 
the present system would mean a breakdown of traditional medical re- 
sponsibihties, this attitude bemg shared ahke by most of the profes- 
sional medical societies and by the “view with alarm” laymen 

We shall consider first the incidence of illness Our surveys of income 
show that many could not pay even moderate costs of illness even if 
illness were predictable, which, of course, it is not There are two costs 
in illness, the costs of care and the loss of income from wages The ir- 
regular incidence of illness is shown by I S Falk 

Unlike the costs of food, clothing, and shelter, the cost of medical care 
IS determined only to a minor extent by regular, periodic, physiological need, 
It IS dependent almost entirely upon the incidence of sickness and the receipt 
of medical care The financial obligation for medical service would create 
no special problem if the average incidence of sickness applied with compara- 
uve regularity and certainty to each family or to each individual How irregu- 
lar the incidence actually is appears from the followmg figures In a normal 
year, of all individuals 

47 I per cent have no illness 
32 2 per cent have i illness each 
13 6 per cent have 2 illnesses each 
4 8 per cent have 3 illnesses each 
I 6 per cent have 4 illnesses each 
0 7 per cent have 5 or more illnesses each 
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Vtnations like these recur year after year but no mthridual or family 
can anoapate whctber it will be the one to emencDce a year of life with 
little or no illncw or the one that will be heavily loaded with the need for 
medical care.* 

The fear that a change from the fee lyitcm would result m disaster to 
the medical profession is a prevalent and di£ 5 cuJt hurdle. That the med 
ical profession has been traditionally unfettered u true but to tay that 
any radical change m the fee system, especially the change referred to as 
“sodalizcd raedianc,” would ncccssanly result m an objectionable form 
of “state mcdiane" m which all medical care would be governed by 
politiaans, is a reckless statement. In the opinion of the authors, pn 
mary concern about what would happen if the fee s yst e m were modi 
fied simply begs the issue. The immediate quesaon u Docs the pres- 
cm system need modification? If we dcade that it docs, then ivc arc 
ready to consider the specific admtnutration required to protect the 
profession and the pauenii under »me new plan. 

3. ITIAUTII rKSUHASCE 

There 1$ no panacea for all problems of medical care but there u a 
way of providing costs of medical care for the bw income group on a 
basis that will not injure the professional rtblionship bcnvtcn the phy 
iiaan and the paucni. To most students of the quesuon, health insur 
ance seems to be the next step here, an inevitable one and a necessary 
one. Insurance is the logical w*ay to spread the nsk when a large nura 
ber of persons arc exposed to a common nsk entailing potential loss. 
The insurance prmciplc is simply a distnbuuon of loss based on reason 
ably exact calculation Marine insurance fire insurance, accident In 
surance all arc based on this principle, runhermore v\c have rccog 
niicd that when a large group of persons — the population of a state or 
nation — is subject to rul then the state may measure the risk and pay 
the losses This pnnaplc is seen m federal insurance of bank deposits 
up to 55.000, spreadmg the mk over all bank depositors rather than 
Ictung a fev depositors lufTer all the losses. 

Sickness is measurable, since uc know that a per cent of the people 
arc sick at an> one time and that sickness falls difTcrently according to 
occupation age and sex. \\c know the tout costs of sickness we 
couU dnelop a system similar to life insurance ant! spread the costs 
ma lb- entire popubuon The Brmsh s>stcm of licaltli insurance cov 
cting only wage-earners lus been sn cxircncc for a quancr of a ecn 

*} r*i.! n C* *■ Tl/ f ll/ 

V t Ur*tjr\j] f >J % 1 1 I AjVlI, l9|). 
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tury It IS a compulsory insurance plan, involving equal contributions 
of workers and employers and providing medical benefits limited to 
care from general practitioners Workers who earn less than 
(Si, 000) annually are enrolled m tlie plan Workers may choose their 
own physicians from a “panel,” that is, a list of physicians who arc 
co-operating with the plan. Workers may change from one physician 
to another, if dissatisfied, by noufymg tlieir local insurance committee 
There are strong demands, approved both by the workers and by the 
medical societies, for an increase in the scope of benefits die extension of 
benefits to dependents and the inclusion of hospitalization and the serv- 
ices of specialists in the types of medical care available The British sys- 
tem, with fifteen million parucipants, is supplemented in its operauon by 
voluntary hospital associations, and m some districts a majority of the 
population has complete coverage for all costs incidental to medical 
care A summary of the benefit provisions of the system by Dr Doug- 
lass W Orr and Jean Walker Orr is given completely, not only because 
the British system is the most comprehensive European system but also 
because it takes the form which, it would seem, is most likely to be 
adopted here 


Bntish Health-Insurance Benefits 

(a) Medical benefit consists of medical care without payment of fees and 
of “proper and sufficient medicines” as well as various other medical and 
surgical supplies It is limited to services within the competence of an aver- 
age general practitioner — the doctor to be chosen by the insured person him- 
self — ^but does not mclude midwifery or the care of condiuons directly re- 
lated to childbirth 

(b) Stc\ness benefit consists of a cash payment during incapacity for 
work “caused by some specific disease of boddy or mental disablement ” This 
cash payment begins on the 4th day of illness and may contmue for 26 weeks 
It is paid m weekly checks from an Approved Society, but only upon the 
receipt of weekly ceruficates signed by the insured person’s doctor and verify- 
ing the worker’s incapacity The statutory benefit is 15s a week for men, 
i2s a week for unmarried women, and los a week for married women 
(about $3 75, $3 and $2 50 respecUvely in terms of dollar exchange but not 
of relauve purchasing power) Well favored Approved Societies pay more 
than the statutory minimum 

(c) Disablement benefit is also a cash payment, just one half the amount 
of sickness benefit, paid weekly to msured persons who are incapacitated for 
work beyond 26 weeks and up to an indefinite penod 

(d) Maternity benefit is another cash payment of £2 to an insured person 
whose wife has a baby If the wife is herself an insured person, married to 
zn msured person, this benefit is paid in respect of both husband and wife 
^ insured woman is eligible for sickness benefit m respect of incapaatv 
for, work due to pregnancy if there is some disablmg associated condition 
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or if her employment is such as to main: it inadnsable for her to contmoc at 
work, ^e is not eligible for ackness benefit for the penod of four 'weeks 
following coofincmeoL 

(c) Addiuond benefUs are paid by Appto\‘ed Soacties having mpluses, 
A surplus may ansc from a low inadencc of ackness among the members 
or from exceptionally good management or from both. More than a dozen 
additional benefits have been approved by the hfinmry of Health mcludmg 
dental benefit, optical benefit, convalescent care, hospital care, ser v ic e s ol 
consultants, home nursing cart and the like. The syth Annual Report of the 
KCiustry of Health ( 1Q35-36) points out that over 70 percent of all insured 
persons are enotlcd to addiuor^ cash benefits and that over 90 percent ore 
tnuiled to one or more additional treatment benefits such as tnoic fitted 
above.* 

In this country voluntary health insurance through private companies 
11 too costly more costly than a state or federal insurance plan and 
so beyond the reach of those who suffer most from lack of adequate 
medical care. 

We have had some cxpcncncc with hospital insurance in this coun 
try The financial problem of private hospitals today is a senous one 
dcspiic the general belief that endowments have »lvcd the fiscal prob- 
lems, only a per cent of all patients may be cared for by funds from en 
dowmenti. More than a half nullion persons are enrolled in the ten 
largest hospital plans, which provide normally for payments of from S5 
to §12 annually depending on type and cost of services covered The 
usual plan pimadcs twenty-one days of hospital care m any lw‘clvt 
month pcri^ at an average cost of Sio The success of hospital in 
surance here, even on a voluntary basis, pves further right to the 
opinion that the next hurdle will be taken— health insurance on a com 
pulsory contnbuung basis rcgubicd m the best interests of practitioner 
and patient under an amendment of the Social Security Act. The wage 
earner and his dependents must hast lomc waj of obtaining good med 
ical care either assistance through outnghl tax faalitics or the m 
surance plan hfany bche%c that th'* insurance feature of the Social 
Security Act marls the beginning of a comprehensive program for 
medical care m this country E\cn the American Medical Association, 
winch hat fought bitterl) against "state medicine" has shown signs of 
diiwmion w^ihm its ranks m recent yean,'* 

I zonal zerricr one of the ilevclopmcnts of the pa« few dec 
adcs, has 1 clpcd to amcho-^ie some of the social effects of setere ill 

* “ kb* Vif-»VfTi » 'Xrt— rI Xtnr ** Tit Starry \ y Ji ytty 
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ness Medical social workers act as liaison agents between the hospital 
and the pauent and attempt to alleviate situations which are beyond 
the narrow field of medical and surgical care Monsignor John O’Grady 
describes the responsibihty of hospital social service. 

No hospital can do efficient work to-day without reckoning with the home 
conditions, the habits of hfe, and the economic status of its patients The 
hospital IS giving very incomplete service if it returns the sick mother to her 
family without any plan for her diet, and without any provision for a rest 
penod before she again takes up her household responsibilities It is not doing 
Its duty to the cardiac patient if it does not find some occupation for him 
which will not overtax his strength It is not servmg the victims of industrial 
acadents properly if it does not bring them into contact with opportunities 
for vocational rehabilitation It is not serving the anemic child properly if it 
does not follow him into his home and see to it that the plans made for him 
by the physician are carried out Doctors may formulate the most compre- 
hensive plans for the care of patients, but their plans will not produce the 
desired results if there is not somebody on hand to see to it that they are ear- 
ned out Here we have a very important point of contact between medicine 
and social case work Medicine has come to recogni2:e in social case work a 
most useful and necessary ally in the carrying out of its plans The doctor 
looks to the social case worker to render certain types of services to his 
padents which he himself cannot render ® 


III The Disabled 

The problems of the disabled are somewhat different from those of 
the sick, principally because of the “ume element”, that is, the disabled 
normally reqmre extensive treatment over a long period of time Here 
emphasis is placed on the care of crippled children, together with a 
brief synopsis of the federal rehabihtation program for disabled adults. 


I. CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

A crippled child is defined as one who does not have normal use of 
bones or muscles for educauon or work. Where provisions for state 
assistance exist, the definition m some cases mcludes and m others ex- 
cludes such condiuons as heart disorders, tuberculosis, and the like 
The organization of work for crippled children is an example of the 
possibihties for action through mterested groups and mdividuals when 
they become thoroughly aroused to the opportumties for distinct ser- 
vice For the most part the crippled child is obviously deficient His 
twisted arm or leg begets sympathy and is a powerful mcentivc to 


® An Introduction to Socud WorJ^ (The Century Co , New York 
Used by permission ’ 


1928), pages 212-213 
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groups and organizatronj to "do something about it." Before cxamin 
mg the programs for care, it u necessary to treat general problems. 
Unfortunately the exaa number of cnpplcd duldrcn in the United 
States u not known- The White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection (1930) reported a raoo of three cnpplcd children to 
every thousand of the total general population, cstunaung 368 325 cnp- 
plcd persons under twenty-one years of age m the Umted States* Scrv 
ices for cnpplcd children suggest the following basic needs (i) find 
mg the cnpplcd duldrcn through surveys (a) medical care, such os 
orthopedic surgery at chma looted m strategic places (3) aftercare, 
mcludmg physical and occupanonal therapy with cmpbasii upon re 
lainmg the child m the home if pos^le (4) social work services. The 
last point deserves consideraQon, since, m cnpphng condiuons, erno- 
tional and social consequences also arc mvolvcd* There are problems, 
such as loss of morale, feelmgs of madequac) and egocentnaty which 
arc susceptible only to ease work treatmcni- Any program which docs 
not take into consideration the emotional results of cnpphng condn 
uons as well as the physical resulu will fall far short of its goal The 
field of medical soaal work has much to olTcr m this utuauon because 
socul relauooships must be aeated by an mdt\'idual if he is to remain 
fully integrated m the community and in family life. 

Another problem u the education of a crippled child In some cases 
11 u possible for him to attend the local parociual or pubhc school but 
m other eases msuiuuonal care must be provided There is a tendency 
at the present time to prondc speoai rooms for the education of the 
cnpplcd in local schools, and ilus u much to be desired, because it 
rmnimizcs both the cojt and the break m family ucs. It must be cm 
phasized that the field of prc%cnuon of crippling condiuons often a 
Wide pro^ea for medical saencc- Many of the condiuons which cause 
cnpphng nuy be rcmo\cd or at least amclioraictl, by early discovery 
of cases and adequate treatment and diet- The reduction of acadcnli, 
and conirol over such conditions as mfanule paralysis, would diminish 
substantully the loss to toaety due to cnppling conditions 
Tlierc lus been no finer example of orgunircd pnvaic humanitarian 
work in the United States than the history of \*orl for cnpplcd chil 
dren in the past quarter of 3 ccnUiry Rotary through its I ^ clubs, 
engages m community service for crippled children TJie Unns « 
casionaUy do similar vnek and th \ iwanuns and the Elks acenm 
plishments liave l»em txtrem ly imporiant in many stales llie *'hnn 
cti mamtam a chain of lir^ptials which have (>ei!s frvf approtima cly 
yen crippled cluKhrn and treat ahou 30/05 children racli year m the 
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out-paiicnl departments Other organizations, including the American 
Legion, the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, and the Asso- 
ciation of Junior Leagues of America have participated in special pro- 
grams and also in local communities The Warm Springs Foundation 
has received considerable financial support through the activities of 
President Franklin D Roosevelt in sponsoring the President’s Birth- 
day Ball, an annual event The International Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren, founded in 1921, is a clearing house for interested public and 
private organizations and publishes a bimonthly magazine, T/ic Crip- 
pled Child 

The Crippled Children’s Division of the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor was organized in October, 1935, 
to assist in the administration of the crippled children’s services under 
the Social Security Act There is an annual appropriation of $2,800,000 
authorized for tlic purpose of enabling each state to extend and im- 
prove services for crippled children, particularly m rural areas The 
federal funds are provided on a matching basis, and each state must 
have an approved plan providing medical, surgical, and corrective ser- 
vices and care, as well as facilities for hospitalization and after care of 
children who are crippled or suffering from conditions which lead to 
cripphng The Children’s Bureau, in addition to approving plans and 
administering the federal appropriations, is responsible for assistance to 
states in developing their programs, and it seems evident that ade- 
quacy in case-finding and case treatment will be assured 

2 VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 

The rehabilitation of adults is a different situation, for adults do not 
make the same appeal as children, consequently, private organizations 
and groups give them comparauvely httle assistance The program of 
vocational rehabilitation proposes to restore physically disabled persons 
to remunerative employment The individual method is almost ex- 
clusively employed because of individual differences in regard to apti- 
tudes, interests, personahty, traming, and experience According to John 
A Kratz, there are three distinct ob)ccuves (i) through physical res- 
toration or prosthesis (supplying artificial parts ifor the body) to enable 
the person to return to his former occupation or to enter a new one, 
(2) to prepare the person through training for a vocation from which 
he is not barred by his disabihty, such training being secured m pubhc 
or private residence, m correspondence schools, m industrial or com- 
mercial estabhshments, or by tutors; (3) to place the person not adapted 
to formal traimng m a smtable occupauon A fundamental prmciple in 
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tiu 5 work u to pbcc handicapped pcroni m ntuationj where they may 
compete equitably with pcr*oni who arc normal and may cam the tame 
Nvaget.* 

The federal rehabilitation program, organized under the Umted 
State* office of Educanon, define* the duablcd a* ‘'any person who by 
rca*on of a phyccal defect or infirmity, whether congenital or acquired 
by acadent, injury, or disease, ii, or may be expected to be, totally or 
partially meapaatated for remunerative occupation.’* The federal pn> 
gram authorized appropnatioas of $3,500,000 annually, to be allotted to 
the states on the b^ of population and on condition that the amount 
expended from the federal grant be matched by expenditures from state 
funds. It u gcneraBy the practice to have state rehabilitation work con 
duaed as a division of the state board for vocational education withm 
the state department of education with headquarter* at the state capitoL 
The Social Security Act in Secoon 531 provided for expansion and 
permanent extension of the vocational rehabihtatioa program estah- 
hshed originally m 1910, and the appropnauon to the states was in- 
creased to $1,900,000 annually Under the federal plan there may be no 
expenditure of money for surgical treatment or for living expenses dur 
mg the traimog of a person who is to be rehabilitated State and local 
funds must therefore be uuhzcd for these purposes in addition to those 
which arc set up by the state as matching hinds to meet the require 
ment for federal grants. To some extent this has hampered the progress 
of the work. Certain dasscs of those who are disabled, such as the 
lubcrcubus, often require proicacd treatment m wxirkshop* separate 
(tom those of other employees. Certain private organizations, particu 
larlv those assooated with Jewish chanties, have established such v.*ork 
as broom making m protected workshops and subsidized the cost of 
operation employnng wori cr* who arc unable to work more than a 
lev. hours cadi day In the case of the tuberculous the pbn is one of 
gradual re-entry into the industrial world accompanied by proristons 
(or adequate rest periods and supplements to the family Income until 
the w'orkcr is plq-vcally able to reccise fuU-timc cmploymeni. There is 
a considerable need for the education of employer* m the use of dis- 
abled persons, for in most cases the disabled can lie just as economically 
used as ant other kind of bbor Unfortunately tins phase of the iitua 
non has l>^ notably neglected and dunng the depresuon the work of 
cstahhihtng the handicapped in employment has been retarded, 

\loit ctumaics place the cost of rchabiliTanon of an individual at 
from Sjcij to Sy», an extremely economical cost when one conwdeft 
*Sfcui f '•b S*tt Toa*dttxya Y**t. isi ) 5 IS- 
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that a similar cost yearly would be necessary to take care oE a dependent 
in his own home or m an institution When an individual so rehabili- 
tated IS able to provide for his own support, the initial outlay need not 
be continued more tlian one year In addition to the economic values of 
such a program, there is gratification in seeing an individual able, in 
spite of a handicap, to make a successful adjustment to life In this 
connection it may be noted that the problems of those with abnormal 
condiuons of the heart are neglected for the most part Since these dis- 
orders arc no respecter of persons, often a truck-driver with heart dis- 
ease IS forced to continue with his occupation at a great risk to his 
life because society has not provided for proper vocational placement 


IV The Mcntalli Disordered 

There is no problem more distressing than that of the care of those 
who because of their mental disorders cannot remain in the commu- 
nity The insane arc defined legally as those who arc unable to manage 
their own affairs, or who constitute a menace to themselves or to others 
Insanity is a legal status existing on the basis of a court decision, ar- 
rived at after testimony of psychiatrists Those referred to as insane in 
a nonlegal sense usually suffer from psychoses Psychoses arc not a nec- 
essary cause for legal commitment to an institution, although many 
eventually require custodial care Neuroses are minor nervous dis- 
orders, psychoses are serious maladjustments The mentally disordered 
constitute a problem of dependency J L Gillin cites statistics for Eng- 
land and Wales which indicate that, although the insane in 1933 con- 
stituted 370 per 100,000 of the whole population, they represented 8,000 
per 100,000 of the dependents There seems to be a relationship be- 
tween dependency and the prevalence of the insanities Although the 
treatment of the dependent insane theoreucally does not vary to any 
great extent from the treatment of the msane who are economically 
secure, actually there is a specific difference, because the well-to-do in- 
sane receive better care in private msututions and, in state institutions, 
are able to afford “extras” demed the less fortunate Whether institu- 
tionalized or not, the insane become a burden to their families and to 
society This problem presents a serious challenge to society, and we 
are just beginning to provide treatment that is adequate but still a long 
way from the ideal 

Poverty and Dependency (D Applcton-Ccntury Cksmpany, New York loctTl 
page 277 » «//> 
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1 EITEKT OT INSANTna 

Although there u comiderablc variance m opimoti* aa to the number o£ 
pcrsoni v?ho arc ituanc m the United States, it i* generally agreed that the 
number it approximately one-half cnillioa and this figure mdudes only 
the more *cnou5 eases, that u, those m need of msutuooaal treatment. Ac 
cordmg to the Bureau of the Census, on De ce mber 31, 1934 there were 
451, 672 persons m instvtutioas for the insane m the United States, ex 
eluding the cnxDinal insane and the insane in almshouses. Although 
many current opinions oast as to the probable increase of msamty 
these arc based generally upon institutional population which u an 
unreliable index, because it u a well known fact that as soon as another 
hospital for the insane u built there arc generally enough patients to 
fill It. Hence increases in uitutuaonal numbers represent not an in 
crease m the insane, but an locrcasc m the number of insane who get 
insutuiional treatment- However we do not know for certam that in 
saniues are not mcrcasing Many psychiamsu insist that the situation 
bec o mes more acute yearly Yet those who say that the increase is 
apparent rather than real point out, in addition to increased hospiul 
faaUues, the following four coodiuoning factors (a) the prolongauon 
of human bfc (b) the greater proportion of adults (c) the tendency 
to consider mental disorders as similar to other illness (d) the increas- 
ing emphasis upon hospttabzauon of those who require such treat 
ment 

A common charge u that the foragn-bom contribute, out of normal 
proportion to the numben of the insane, these statements generally 
being based upon crude population ttatisucs of institutions. If age is 
taVen into considcrauon, the proportion of the forcign-bom ns hue to 
the naUNC-bom white is as wx to fisc There seems to be some corrcla 
tion of factors of race and nauonaUty wath the insanities, but tint prob- 
ably IS due to economic factors and the opportunities for hoipitaliia 
tion m urban areas where such groups arc located. Insanity Is rare 
among children and seems to be more typical of the urban popubtwn 
although this may be because of the increasing difficulty of canng for 
the urban munc in ihetr homes and the greater opportunity for Ivos- 
piialiratinn. 

Thf modem atmode invardi inunit) is much more Impeful i!»an 
that of ihe km generation Such progrcii lias been made in the ireai 
mmi of intanuy that A L. Bowen, Direcior tf tlie Illintui D part 
men of Public Welfare oljreis 10 ilie u»c of die term “incurable m 
sanity" m our Iqi^ilattoru He uy* 
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The laws of Indiana recognize "incurable insanity,” and the Supreme Court 
of that state has upheld the \ahdily of such shocking statutes Judge Walter 
E Treanor, w-ho was recently nominated to the United States Court of 
Appeals at Chicago, wTotc the opinion of the Supreme Court upholding 
this law', but he mdicaits ver)' plainly his opposition to it, because in his 
opinion he sa>s that the legislature w'.as "wathm us rights m passing the law, 
cicn though it shocks our sense of justice and fairness ” 

The decision came in a ease insohing a suit for divorce by a citizen 
of Indiana w'hosc w'lfc had been in an Indiana state hospital "for setcral 
years,” and w'as therefore held to be “incurable ” 

There may be room for question or doubt whether insanity should be a 
cause for dnorcc, but there certainly can be no grounds for the absurd 
opinion that an insanity is incurable It is shocking that an enlightened com- 
munity w'ould carr)' upon its statutes a law' that condemns a mental patient 
to a condition of hopelessness Our ow'n personal view' is that mental disease 
should not be cause for divorce any more than rheumatism, myocarditis, dia- 
betes or baldness, for Illinois’ hospitals for mental eases have demonstrated 
many times the futility of a diagnosis of “incurable insanity ” Patients who 
have been in hospitals tw'cnty and Uventy-fite years have been discharged to 
go to their homes and resume their places Nc\er should the word “incurable” 
be associated with the category of mental diseases ” 

The modern attitude has been made possible, to a large extent, through 
improvements m institutional care The modern state hospital is a vast 
improvement over the “insane asylums” of the past. 

The first state hospital exclusively for the insane was established m 
Virgima in 1768 In most states, how^cver, until the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, the care of the insane w'as confined principally to 
poorhouscs The efforts of Dorothea Di\ and other humanitarians m 
the middle decades of the nineteenth century brought about the estab- 
hshment of special hospitals for mental patients in many states The 
treatment of the insane has varied from one period to another and 
generally has been m accordance with tlic popular beliefs regarding in- 
sanity Durmg the colonial period the insane were confined in jails or 
boarded out to such members of the community as would take care of 
them without payment Barns and other outbuildings were often used 
as places of confinement, and in some cases cages were placed in the 
rear of homes for the care of these unfortunate ones The use of the 
county jail and the poorhouse has not been abandoned entirely, and m 
most states they are the only places for temporary care pending ad- 
mission to a proper instituUon The reacuon agamst repressive treat- 
ment caused the humanitarian phase, which insisted upon adequate 
physical incarceration in pleasant surroundings This was followed by 

11 "On C^mg Insanity ‘Incurable’” (cditonal), The Welfare BuUetm (fllmois), Feb- 
ruary-March, 1938, page 2 \ ^ 
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the modem tendency which, by means of expanded treatment facih 
dcs, attempts to restore the individual to soacty Although it is not 
our purpose to examine the causes of the various insanities, it is certain 
that any treatment of insanity as a soaal problem must insist on the 
removal of causes wherever that is possible. 

X Km> FOX A PnjUANXNT PKOOXAM 

The numerous suggestions for die removal or chminauon of insan 
ity from our midst may be grouped under three heads (i) general 
preventive measures (a) treatment m institutions (3) treatment out 
side msGumoas. Prevention ccrtamly must include (a) the removal of 
insecunty from the lives of many further examination of the 
possibihdes of psychiatry (c) education along mental-hygiene line* 
throu^ every educational medium available (d) the creation of 
mental-hygiene dimes available to all under die direction of competent 
psychiacnsts with the assistance of psychiatnc social workers. 

InsauiUoual treatment should mclude proper separation of classes 
of inmates, such as the violent, the chitmic, and the criminal insane 
and adequate provicon for the use of such remedies as hydrotherapv 
electrotherapy insulin and metrazol treatments, occupatwnal therapy 
and an eficctive recreational program all under the direction of com 
petent personneL The sutc hospitals have advanced m provisions for 
scientific care, but the personnel problem is senous. Attendants arc 
underpaid, uniramed and often brutal m their handling of patients. 
Many employees arc unqualified for their tasks, being chosen for polit 
ical reasons rather than for competence. The continued use of county 
jails for detention is an archaic pracocc which handicaps later treatment 
at an msutunon. Treatment, therefore, must mdude diimnation of 
unfit persoimd and abandonment of the county jail and almshouse for 
detenuon. 

Treatment outside institutions must mdude (a) revision of legal 
procedures (b) early discovery and treatment by clinia and (c) 
boardmg care. Our present complex legal method of deahng with in 
sanity is altogether unstated to adequate treatment of the condiuorung 
factors There is a sogma placed upon the individual which may be ir 
reparable beca m e of community attitude*. Promptness m recognizing 
the early symptoms of mental disorder Is of extreme importance. 

Under our present system we do not insutute treatment unul an in 
dividual has become dangerous, and thu delay supports the classical 
legal dcfiniuon for the msanc those who have b^mc a menace to 
the community to themselves, or to thor families. The cost of out 
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paacnt care in mental hygiene prior to commitment is very low com- 
pared with the cost of institutional care We do not know how many 
would be removed from the need of institutional care by out-patient 
services, but there is need for study of tins question. No plan for treat- 
ment of the insane is complete without provision for boarding care 
and parole Many states have statutes permitting such care, but few 
take advantage of the values of such a program It should obviously be 
reserved for mild, chronic eases, which arc either unprovided for now 
or needlessly insutuuonahzcd The mciliods of caring for the insane m 
this country seem comparatively unscientific when we consider tlic use 
of boarding care in Belgium, where entire towns are filled with private 
homes in which the chronic insane arc boarded and live happy, con- 
tented lives The colony at Ghecl, near Brussels, is a well-known ex- 
ample of die care given under the boarding plan. 

There has been some confusion as to the possible conflicts between 
mental hygiene and religion, since good mental hygiene of necessity 
must involve a plan or philosophy of life However, strictly speaking, 
mental hygiene is merely a method of anucipaung and treating mental 
abnormalities before dicy become serious Mental hygiene can be as- 
sisted by religion and religion by mental hygiene On diis point Father 
Paul Hanly Furfey, speaking before die First International Congress 
on Mental Hygiene, said 

Mental hygiene can benefit from religion There are certain urgent ques- 
tions concerned with ultimate rcaht}' whose solution every human being 
demands Why am I in this world? Is there an absolute standard of right and 
wrong? What of the life after deaths We can turn our backs to these ques- 
tions, we can minimize their importance, but we cannot avoid them in the 
end Human nature is like that It cannot rest until such problems are solved 

No patient, therefore, can be said to be adequately adjusted to life as long 
as these questions remain unanswered Guiding principles are essential for 
complete living To dodge the issue is to attempt a foolish compromise with 
reality That is why the work of the mental clinic must be rounded out with 
a philosophy of life which cannot be empirically determined That is why 
mental hygiene needs the aid of something outside of itself to complete its 
work That is religion’s contribution to mental hygiene 

But It is equally true that mental hygiene can render a useful service to 
religion During every age religion has been interested in the problems of 
the worried, the inadequate, and the depressed In many cases the expenenced 
guidance of a kindly and sympathetic human being is sufficient to assuage 
these troubles But m many instances mere “common sense” is insufficient 
The skilled attention of the expert is necessary As a Roman Catholic 
I see no reason to apologize for my enthusiastic and whole-hearted endorse- 
ment of every sane and worthy development in the field of mental hygiene 

During the present period of begmmngs it is perhaps inevitable that there 


I 
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ibculd be mmmdentandmgi. Unfortunately certain mental hygienists, ex 
pressing m scnsattonal langi^c thar own pecoliar philosophy of life, have 
the popular mimh They have ^ 1 ^ of mental hygiene as though 
It were an end in itself incead of a means to an end They have erected it 
mto a phhosojiiv almost a region. \xt us try to nsc above the petty bicker 
ingt which roult from such confusiM statements. Religion and mental hy- 
giene arc not opposed to each other They exist 00 diHcr^ planca. But th^ 
can and ought to be mutually helpful 

In summary we have passed through successive stages of repressive 
and custodial treatment to a new rtcogmbon of the need for individual 
i2cd treatment whether made or outside institutions. We have not 
realized m practice the complete programs now available to us, but 
some progress is bang made. We must proceed along two distmct Imes 
general mental hygiene, and application of all present tcchmqucs to 
the pro gr am of each state. 

V The Mentaixt Dcticieht 

There is no subject rcLmog to dq>cndcncy which has aroused more 
public interest th^ that of fedile mindedoeo. We shall look bnefiy 
into the nature and ex tent of feeble mindednos and the methods of 
care which have developed emphasizing the aspects requiring speml 
attention, cudi as the problems of the morons and the question of 
stcnUzation, Fccblc-imndedneis luuatly u defined as a mental defect 
atber inherited or caused by condiboos surroimdmg birtb which pre 
vent normal development of the mind as a result, the person u not 
able to manage his own afiairs and conform to the standards society 
demands of him. There are three recognizable ranges of mental de 
fiacncy the idiots, whose maximum mtclhgcncc u that of a two-year 
old child the imbcales, whose range in mental age is from three to 
seven years the morons, whose mtclhgcncc ranges from eight to 
twelve years, and who arc generally subdivided into low-grade morons 
and high-grade morons, the latter often being called “bordcrUnc." It 
must be remembered that these divisions arc merely arbitrary and, 
cspcaally with regard to the morons, are not panicubrly conclusive. 
There has come about an increasing rccogniaon of the diiSculty of an 
absolute dcfinuioQ of fceblc-mindcdneas, and there u reasonable agree 
mem at the present time that fcd>lc mindedness is a rebus c term there 
arc many cases of pseudo fe^le-mindedncss, or apparent feeble 

PnertdiBgt 0/ tkt Ftrrt lurrubmul Comgrrit 0 ilrtuJ flffiewr (lomrubexul 
t« Mentd Ilrgioif Nn» Ywk, lyp) VeJuwc J pfe 54s- U»nl by P'r 

mltrioo. 
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mindcdncss, irv which the individual seems to lack intelligence but 
readily improves with a change in environment It should be noted 
tliat the emotional responses of a feeble-minded adult with an intel- 
hgcnce equivalent to that of an cight-year-old child will be different 
from the responses of a child of tliat age, in other words, the defini- 
tion refers only to intelligence as recorded in certain arbitrary tests 
There is wide disagreement as to the number of feeble-minded in the 
United States Some estimates place the number as low as one million, 
and others state that the number may be nearer six or seven million 
The relationship between fccble-mindedncss and definite causes is 
not very well understood Although there is general agreement that 
some cases arc hereditary, there is no agreement as to what proportion 
of the total is die result of hereditary influences The situation is further 
complicated by our failure to know which of the hereditary feeble- 
minded inherited their fceblc-mindcdness from feeble-minded parents 
rather dian from more distant ancestors Altogether, the situation is 
such that the proposals for remedies arc naturally many and various 

I THE MORONS 

Before we pass on to the question of treatment, it is necessary to dis- 
cuss the varied problems presented by the feeble-minded The idiots, 
most of the imbeciles, and many of the low-grade morons require in- 
stitutional care of some type The idiots die young and generally do not 
present a permanent problem of care The imbeciles generally cannot 
provide ^or themselves and require permanent care The morons, who 
constitute the numerical bulk of the feeble-minded, do not present 
clear-cut needs, and it is with the morons that we are especially con- 
cerned Any comments regarding the morons must be prefaced by the 
statement that no generalization may be applied to a particular case, 
each should be studied on its own merits Yet there are certain remarks 
which apply to many, especially m the higher levels, those ]ust below 
normal in intelhgence The term “moron” here is used m its psycho- 
logical sense and has no relation to the term “moron” used by news- 
papers m referring to the perpetrators of various sex crimes It is well 
' known medically that the group specified in newspaper comments in- 
cludes few feeble-minded and, actually, a large number of extremely 
mtelhgent mdividuals The morons are the dull ones who are fre- 
quently out of adjustment with themselves and with soaety As was 
previously pomted out, too much is demanded of them, and, unless 
they are located m jobs demandmg little mental activity, they are un- 
able to meet the expectations of those about them They may resort to 
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defauivc mcasurca such as withdrawal, evidenced by suUennca and un- 
rapoDiivcncs*, or they may take flight from constituted authonty as 
indicated by transiency or distmct rcbclhoiL They become the misfits 
o£ industry, and very often they make onfortuiutc choices in mar 
nage. They do not get along well in school, and generally they begin to 
fail at the third or fourth grade. Occasionally they go as far as the 
aghth grade, and in rare mstancci through high school 

This mere faa of educational retardation involves several social im 
plications, such as the desire of one unable to inibrets his dassmates 
or his teacher with his knowledge to impress those about him with his 
conduct. This may result m difficulties with the school authorities and 
eventually m truancy and expulsion from school Petty thievery u com 
mon among this group particularly in adolescence. Morons tend to be 
restive and unstable and generally seem unable to get along with those 
about them. Some are rather apaihcdc, often hulking in uzc, icofied at 
by their fellows, and an easy mark for schemes of all kinds. They seem 
to be a benighted lot for the most pan, forgouen until they get mto 
trouble, and then they arc punished severely Ignored by reformcn and 
often willingly following unwise leaderahip, they present a serious 
problem to the schools and to soaety m general Thar challenge is 
indeed a grave one. 

Thar reladon to crime is not generally evaluated, although some 
psychiatrists indicate that their presence m prisons may prove nothing 
more than the fact that they arc more easily caught than those who 
possess more mtclhgencc. There is no doubt that the girls and women 
of this group often become prostitutes. On the other hand, it is pos- 
sible that by reasonably careful protective %vork much salvaging may 
be done. 'Hie succoj of morons oo parole from mrtituooas u urU 
known and it is believed that, if the supervision typical of good parole 
were applied to a larger part of the popiJaiion there would be normally 
definite success among this group. With proper protection and adequate 
care and supcrviaon they arc extranely doalc and make reasonably 
good adjusunems, and if proper vocauonal placement u made, they 
can get along well in industry They do routine tasks va7 well and may 
even adjust themselves better than more mtelligcnt persons to a hum 
drum existence amid modem machineiy 

2. TMATStXNT 

The roodcra care of the feeble-minded is said to have commenced 
with Sl Vincent dc Paul, who established a hospital for these children 
m order to proica them from ncglccL As sated previously idiou die 
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young, and diosc who survive, together with tlie majority of im- 
beciles, require institutional care This generally is provided by state 
schools for the feeble-minded, either through congregate housing or 
through “colonics” The imbeciles and low-grade morons get along 
very well when cared for m colonics, that is, in environments similar 
to small villages, where the feeble-minded live quiet, useful lives, m 
homelike surroundings, the boys engaged in farming, the gu-Is in 
domestic work The best-known example of colony care is at Rome, 
New York, where Dr. Charles Bernstein pioneered in establishing a 
farm colony for boys (1906) and a domestic colony for girls (1914) m 
connection with the Rome State School for Mental Defectives The 
colony provides a controlled environment where the feeble-minded 
learn certain simple skills Some arc released on parole (supervision 
by the institution) and are expected to go into similar environments, 
where the skills learned will be useful and where there will be'httle 
change from colony life. Dr Bernstein added small factories gradually, 
improving the range of skills considerably and permitting training of 
the feeble-minded in simple, mechanical tasks An essential feature of 
the colony system is its low cost On January i, 1930, there were 3,398 
enrolled inmates of the Rome State School in the state of New York 
Of these about 1,600 were hving outside the institution, some 1,100 of 
them in various self-supporting colonies, and 500 on parole Those on 
parole provide entirely for their own maintenance, those m the colonies 
contribute about 80 per cent to their support, which is evidence that 
economical planning is a possible solution to the problem Dr Bernstein 
states that many of the colony boys and girls worked as textile opera- 
tives m small cities near Utica, received the prevaihng rates of pay, and 
did acceptable work This indicates the success which can come 
through deahng with soaal problems intelligently 

Another kind of treatment for the feeble-minded, suggested by those 
whose viewpoints are purely materiahsuc, is sterilization by surgical 
operation, which removes the power to beget offspring, the operation 
m males is called vasectomy; m females, salpingectomy The purpose 
of sterihzauon is to prevent the procreation of the feeble-mmded m an 
attempt to eliminate feeble-mindedness from society Before consider- 
ing the moral aspects of sterihzauon, what are the pracUcal objecUon^? 
The mtelhgent use of sterihzauon imphes such previous knowledge 
of feeble-mmdedness as the exact way m which it is transmitted, who 
transmits it, and many other factors But we do not know (a) who 

^^SoctdC^e of the Uentdly Deficient (pamphlet) (National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, Washington, DC., 1930), pages 11-14 
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the feeble-minded arc, (b) bow many there arc, (c) where they may be 
found, (d) what eases arc hereditary and what case* arc the result of 
other cause*, (c) who the latent earners of feeWe-rmndedness arc, and 
(£) what famihcs will produce feeble-minded children. Therefore, 
altogether apart from morahty this so-called panacea presents many 
in*upcrablc obstacles. J H. Landman say* 

Suppose we stenhre every mental defective and every mentally dis ea sed 
pdson. If every mental subMmuiI now living were sterilized, the resulting 
decrease m number of them t gencratioti hence would be inngnificanL In 
order to produce any marked decrease m the total number of mental dcfcctirc* 
and mentally diseased a generation hence, it would be necessary to sterilize, 
or otherwise prevent the propagnion, not merely of those who are themsdve* 
feeble-minded or mentally cuscased, but all those who are heterozygous, that 
IS, latent camcn of these mental aflincnu.** 

Motmgnor John A. Ryan summarizes the practical situation which 
must be faced by those who advocate itcnhzation 

It u not necessary for those mental defective* who cannot safely be left out 
side of lasutncicrai, nor for those whom the state should not pcxinit to marry 
on account of their incapaaw to bnng up a family not all defectives always 
produce defective o ils pfing- oy far the greater part of mb cr ec t defecovenes* 
probably come* from ^earners'* and tboc cannet be identified possibly one 
halt and possibly more than that propomon of the feeble minded have not 
acquired the defect hr mhentance, stenhzatioti is practically applicable only 
to dcfectiTc* who have been committed to irmituDons and ih^ apparently 
are only oDc-aghtieth of the whole number the practice is liable to lenous 
abuses, other i^crent or inadental it is opposed by several of the roost com- 
petent authorities finally it tends to prevent the consideration and adopoon 
of genuine remedies wtudi would deal with the feeble mindedness which is 
caused by envircmmcnt as well as that which u inhcntcd,** 

Iforai Asp^s 

What arc the moral aspects of the problem? Smcc Pope Pius XI in 
Casti Confii>rt tdls us why stcnhzauon is unmoral, nothing more Deeds 
to be said than to quote his words here 

Finally that pcmiaous practice must be condemned which doiely touches 
upon the natural nght of man to enter matnmofly but uiTccts also in a real 
way the welfare of the offspring For there ore tome who, o%’cr tolmtous for 
the cause of eugenics, not only pve salutary counsel for more certainly pro- 
curing the ftrength and health of the future child— which, indeed, u not 
contrary to right rcason—but put eugenics before aims of a higher order 
and by public authonty wish to prevent from marrying all those who, even 

*1// msn SfrrStxtOen (TV KbonOCia CoenjoDr New 'ode *93>) pure 195 
jirfrcu of (imtipUct) (Nttxsoal Cnbohc W clliK GociIkx 

eau U Bhiaatoc, D C, 1930) pJte »3 Vte 4 W pennia»a. 
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though naturally fit for marriage, they consider, according to the norms and 
conjectures of their investigations, would, through hereditary transmission, 
bring forth defccti\c offspring, and more, they wish to legislate to deprive 
these of that natural faculty by medical action despite their unwillingness, 
and this they do not propose as an infliction of grave punishment under the 
authority of the State for a crime committed, not to prevent future crimes 
by guilty persons, but against every right and good they wish the civil 
authority to arrogate to itself a power over a faculty which they never had 
and can never legitimately possess 

Those who act in this way arc at fault in losing sight of the fact that the 
family is more sacred than the State and that men are begotten not for the 
earth and for time, but for heaven and eternity Although often these indi- 
viduals arc to be dissuaded from entering into matrimony, certainly it is 
wrong to brand men with the stigma of crime because they contract mar- 
riage, on the ground that, despite the fact that they are in every respect 
capable of matrimony, they will give birth only to defective children, even 
though they use all care and diligence 

Public magistrates have no direct power over the bodies of their subjects, 
tliercforc, where no crime has taken place and there is no cause present for 
grave punishment, they can never directly harm, or tamper with the integrity 
of the body, either for the reasons of eugenics or for any other reason 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, there are three definite ways m which the feeble- 
minded may be helped (i) segregation m institutions and colonies of 
those who lack sufficient intelligence to do even ordinary routine 
tasks, (2) intelligent supervision following vocational adjustment and 
training in colonies of those who can learn to do routine work; (3) 
careful attention to the educational and vocational needs of those who 
may well remain in the community, especially by adjustments m school 
curricula It must be emphasized that a positive program is needed; 
Cathohes have no quarrel with eugenics, which means simply improv- 
mg the quahty of the race But when that objective is to be attained by 
immoral means such as birth control or sterihzation, Cathohes cannot 
assent Such negative eugenics is unsound not only m practice but also 
in prmciple 


VI The Epileptics 

The exact number of epileptics in the Umted States is not known, 
although three per 1,000 of the population is the usual estimate, signify- 
ing a total of approximately 300,000 Epilepsy is essentially a disease of 
the young, more than three quarters of the known epileptics bemg 
found to have this condition before the twentieth year In general, 
epilepsy is divided mto three types (a) grand mal, in which there are 
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wild seizures accompanied by convuliioni and unconsaoumea (b) 
peut mol m which the victim has momentary attacks but does not 
usually fall (c) psychical epilepsy which 11 difficult to disunguuh 
from insamty and is mdicatcd by an abnormal absent mindedneu and 
apathy 

There is no agreement as to die cause of epilepsy, but it seems to be 
related to other diseases of the nervous system, and certain condmoni 
seem to predispose toward it and aggravate the condition Epileptics 
have a high death rate, and the probability of cure is extremely low, 
although much can be done for them According to the Bureau of the 
Census, m 1933 only lil per cent of the males and m per cent of the 
females discharged that year from insnruaons m the United States 
were listed as "recovered," although only the worst 10 per cent of 
eases arc sent to insutuaoas Their rate of dependency 1$ high about 
five timci as many cpileptia bemg in county mfinnancs and poorhouscs 
as would be their normal rate in accordance with the general popula- 
tion staostics. Some studies of juvenile delinquents show that about 
7 per cent of delinquents arc epileptics. 

The development of care for cpileptia has been neglected to a con 
cderable extent, and they have for the most part rccaved care with tbe 
fcdile-minded or with those who are confined to the jails and county 
poorhouses, Tbe Croig Colony in New York, opened m 1896, was the 
fim to provide care separate from that for the feeble minded, and by 
1900 there were five states having spcaal prcmsion for cpilepna m 
institutions exclusively for them. At the present there arc only ten 
states with special provision for epileptics. It u generally agreed that 
the only ad^uate provision for cpilcpoa must be made through 
colony care. *nic potsibiUty of simulated home life in colonics, to- 
gether with vocational opportumties and educational and recreational 
faohnes, offers excellent protective service to those who do not normally 
adjust themselves to soacty The colony furthermore, u an economical 
method of care, its cost per patient being generally about $300 yearly 
as opposed to nearly $1,000 for institutional care of the more formal 
type. This kind of protccuvc service u definitely needed by the majority 
of cpiltpuct. As children they arc a constant worry to their rebnves and 
fnends, and as young men and women they do not adjust themselves 
very well to the demands for vocational aptitudes m a compeutive 
avilizauon. The more scnously afflicted may not drive automobiles 
safely nor may they work near dangerous machmery Thar fcllmv 
workers arc often opposed to v^’orWng with them and, when their 
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condition is suspected, they are likely to be discharged immediately. 
They require the use of sedatives such as luminal, and, for serious cases, 
treatment is not available in the average community without segrega- 
tion It IS significant that as a rule epileptics do not respond particularly 
well to mdividuahzed care, not only because of the physical conditions 
mamfested, but also because of personality disorders which occasionally 
accompany the disease. 


VII. The Blind 

The number of the blind m the Umted States is estimated to be 
100,000 It IS generally agreed that about 10 per cent of blmdness is 
caused by accident and about 50 per cent by general diseases such as 
memngitis, scarlet fever, and measles The reduction of the mcidence 
of these diseases m childhood has resulted in a decrease m the number 
of cases of bhndness from such causes The compulsory use of a silver 
mtrate solution m the eyes of aU newborn children by physicians and 
midwives has lessened the madence of bhndness further by ehminating 
cases of ophthalmia neonatorum In addition to the cases of bhndness, 
it must be remembered, there are many mstances of partial vision which 
are either completely or partially disabhng and make occupational op- 
portumties very few for those so afflicted 
State programs for assistance to the bhnd generally mclude (a) cash 
assistance, (b) field workers who locate the bhnd and assist them m 
many ways, (c) educational and vocational trainmg State schools for 
the bhnd have done an excellent job of providing vocational rehabihta- 
tion for those who seem to possess distinct abihties m particular kmds 
of work as well as for those of normal aptimdes There is provision for 
the education of the bhnd in every state at the present time, and m 
most instances the mstitutions are of especially high grade and operated 
without pohtical domination The use of the Braille method of readmg 
and the assistance of "taUcmg books” have widened the horizons of the 
bhnd to a considerable extent Under the Social Security Act, 58,000 
needy bhnd persons were receivmg assistance January i, 1938 In com- 
parison with the estimated number of bhnd, this shows the extent of 
dependency m this category The majority of states had some pubhc 
provision for assistance to the bhnd before the passage of the Social 
Security Act, but the grants were very small for the most part It has 
been recognized for a long time that leaving the bhnd to their own 
devices is soaally undesirable, results m a considerable amount of beg- 
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ging and is disastrous bodi to die individual and to soacty Recently 
the Post Office Department has provided for the operation of news- 
stands by the blind m Post Office Buildmgs, 

The use of dogs as leaden or guides for the blind has been prominent 
during the past two decades. Recently special training for dogs and the 
blind has bwme especially cffiacnL Each dog, known as the “fccmg 
eye,” is given a ngorous penod of training with hu blind companion, 
and the results, m mobihty of the blind, arc extremely mtcrcstmg This 
has not been extended to a large proporoon of the blind population, but 
on a demonstration bam has proved most pracacaL Civic organizations, 
notably the Optimist Clubs, have provided the blmd with white canes 
to designate their infir mities and to act as a warning to pedestrians and 
motorists. In general, with the operadons of the Soaal Sccunty Act, 
state dqjartments of vocational rchabihtation, special schools for the 
blind, and private organizadoni and mdividuals, it may be assumed 
that care for the blind u reasonably progressive, even though not all are 
yet included among the reapients of assistance from these various 
organizations, U may be said that the blind will be handiapped only 
so long as they ore allowed to be handicapped and only so bog os they 
do not receive adequate assistance. Proper treatment and care for the 
blind will result inevitably m independence or scmi mdependence £br 
the majority of them, but this achievement depends upon extensive use 
of all resources now available. 

VnL The Deae 

The term “deaf as used may refer to the deaf mute or to the hard 
of hearing According to the vanous census estimates of the deaf 
populauon, the deaf mutes probably number about 50,000 It is gen- 
erally believed that one third of the deaf mutes were deaf at birth from 
congenital causes. In other large groups the defect ivas caused by 
duldhood diseases such os scarlet fever and meningitis. State schools 
for the education of the deaf arc available in nearly every stale. Gah 
laudct College in Washington, D C,, u operated under federal auspices. 
Until recently most of the education of the deaf was based upon the 
sign language devued by the Abb6 dc LTp^c. The most progressive 
schools are now teaching the reading of hpi and the use of speech- 

The dependency of the deaf Is not *0 great as might be assumed, 
since most estimates indicate that nearly half of the deaf who arc old 
enough to work arc gainfully cmploj'cd. It is ivortlq of note that con 
tiary to common opinion the deaf are not a morbid unhappy group, 
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but to a considerable extent have adjusted themselves to their situation 
A large proportion o£ the deaf have jomed m groups with other deaf, 
and varied recreation is available to them They are particularly fond 
of dancing and substitute the vibrations of the music for the sounds 
heard by normal persons They are an animated group, extremely 
volatile and pantomimic in their manner of expressing themselves, and 
enjoy greatly the company of one another Data concernmg the heredi- 
tary transmission of deafiness are not complete, and although there is 
some shght mdication of the possibihty, there is no definite statistical 
evidence to ivarrant this assumption Because of their social grouping 
together, many of the deaf marry other persons who are deaf. Nearly 
all the children of the deaf are normal 
No statistics are available as to the numbers of the hard of hearing, 
although some estimates are as high as 10 per cent of the population 
The problem of the hard of hearmg is perhaps even more serious than 
that of the deaf mutes The deaf mutes for the most part are readily 
identified as such, and consideration is given to them because of their 
affliction, but the hard of hearmg are often very conscious of their 
affliction and occasionally suSer personality maladjustments as the 
result of It Churches and theaters have to some extent installed micro- 
phomc devices attached to earphones, which are useful to the hard of 
hearing, and the general improvement of mechamcal devices, especially 
those mvolvmg bone conduction, may brmg permanent rehef to many 
unhappy persons It is reasonable to assume that a severe handicap 
exists for many who might otherwise make a reasonably good social 
adjustment Certamly, m some kinds of employment it seems that 
parual deafness is a deterrent to good work Such a defect m children, 
when not recogmzed, is a serious handicap to adequate school work 
There are many mstances of children, condemned by teachers as “dull,” 
who are merely hard of hearmg and whose stohdity when asked a 
question is due to difficulty m hearing 
Early examination of all children m schools, to discern signs of this 
defect at the first opportunity, is needed for control of this problem In 
some instances, corrective work is possible, but m all cases a child who 
IS recognized as one laboring under severe handicap will receive more 
adequate treatment in the schools than a handicapped child who is not 
so recognized In the larger school systems, special rooms for the deaf 
and parually deaf have been utilized to some extent, but this method 
IS not universal It should further be remembered that opportunity 
must be given to those who are handicapped m any maimer so that 
they can attain some degree of independence In many mstances of 
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chrome dependency pertons b«»nic dependent merely becauae o£ 
soacty 8 attitude toward them* If we assume that a given mdividual u 
bopcIcsiJy handicapped and muit be treated aa an invalid, the pawn 
may respond m such fashion as to elimina te all possibilities for definite 
unprovemenL In many such instances, we adopt a philosophy of despair 
calculated to incrcaac die gravity of the situation rather than to decrease 
iL Most handicapped persons, when given an opportumty to be aa 
normal as possible, with suffiaent protccnon against the more obvioua 
dangers faang them, have responded nobly There is no chapter in the 
life of humamty that u more inspiring than that of individuals who 
have accompUihcd great dungs even though handicapped tremcn- 
doualy The perseverance of Helen Keller who through illness lost her 
sight, hearing and speech at an early age, suggests the importance of 
social factors m adjustment and maladjustment- 
In our treatment of the dependent through special forms of assist 
ance, we are enabled to deal with each group from the standpoint of 
the needs of its nicmben In the last analysis, indmduahzation of treat 
ment plans becomes aa necessary os group or loaal treatment of prob* 
lemi. Thu need u emphasized by a rccogmnon of the variety of pro* 
grams required for the special classes considered in thu chapter 
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CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 




CHAPTER XVII 


CRIME ITS NATURE AND CAUSES 

Crime, in all probability, is the first social problem which modern man 
attempts to discuss The close relation of crime to sin as well as to pub- 
lic safety usually makes it a subject for general speculation long be- 
fore one really knows very much about it Because man learns so early 
to discuss crime with considerable feeling, it is hard to tell him very 
much later on, especially if the new information differs from his pre- 
conceived notions This educational problem is further complicated by 
the fact that the convictions of die average man on the subject of 
crime are usually confirmed by diosc whom he regards as authorities, 
namely, lawyers and journalists Because of diis background of in- 
formal mstrucuon the average student approaches the study of crime 
with rather definite convictions, one of the most serious, of course, is 
that criminologists and social workers are either deluded “sob sisters” 
or else malefactors themselves when they advocate anything but a “treat 
’em rough” pohey for offenders. In other words, the student approaches 
the study of criminology quite satisfied widi his own ideas Experience 
has shown, however, that students usually lose this satisfied certainty 
as their knowledge of the saentific study of crime increases, and usually 
their work in crimmology gives them totally different views of the 
crime problem 

It IS only through the frequent repetition of this educaUonal process 
that America can hope to cope with its crime problem more success- 
fully Crime, hke sin, will never be abohshed, however, a more in- 
telhgent approach to the crime problem will gready reduce its pro- 
portions Criminology, the scientific study of crime and pumshment, 
aims to provide this inteUigent approach Criminology is a branch of 
sociology and like the latter subject crosses over into several allied fields 
of umversity study 

The Nature and Extent of Crime 

I CRnviE AND CRIMINAL INTENT 

A crime is either the commission of an act forbidden by the state or 
in a few instances, the failure to perform an act commanded by the 
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crime problem 

It is only through the frequent repetition of this educational process 
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A crime is either the commission of an act forbidden by the state or 
a few instances, the failure to perfotm an act commanded by the 
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burglary, it must be proved that he broke into a house with the inten^ 
to commit a felony. If his intent was only to commit a misdemeanor, 
his breaking and entering could not be classified technically as burglary 
Yet even m the latter type of ease the court may infer intent from the 
circumstances, under the principle that a man is presumed to have in- 
tended the natural and probable consequence of his act In the case 
of alleged burglar)', therefore, an intent to commit a felony at the time 
of entry may be inferred from the fact of its actual commission after the 
time of entry. Similarly, the specific intent to kill may be inferred from 
the fact that one person beat another with a deadly weapon 
f’lt IS largely because of such legal technicalities as those )ust con- 
sidered that lawyers arc necessary in criminal trials In many eases 
criminals are freed not because the state lacked evidence to convict 
them, but because the prosecuting attorney overlooked some such tech- 
mcal legal point in the preparation of the charges/Under the present 
system of American justice, m which prosecuting attorneys and judges 
are pohtical officers, it is easy to understand why the highly paid, ex- 
perienced “mouthpiece” of the criminal gangster is able to outivit a 
political hack or his inexperienced assistant who is in charge of prose- 
cution. Law)'ers are experts in courtroom procedure, they are crimi- 
nologists only by avocation 

A final word should be said about intent m connection with offenses 
committed by the intoxicated and by the insane Drunkenness does not 
excuse from responsibihty for crime except in the following cases (a) 
where the drunkenness is involuntary; (b) where dehrium tremens 
exists; and (c) in such crimes as burglary where a “specific intent” is 
required The same rule applies to those under the influence of drugs 
With respect to crimes committed by the msane, our law is far from 
bemg uniform or clear In general, it may be said that (a) such of- 
fenders are regarded as irresponsible m all states if unable to distinguish 
between right and wrong m the particular act m question, (b) in some 
states they are regarded as irresponsible, m addition, if “irresistibly im- 
pelled” to act, even though the act was known to be wrong The “m- 
sanity plea” is one of the most mtricate and controversial subjects in 
the entire field of law, and the use of the plea in criminal cases has 
sometimes held both lawyers and psychiatrists up to public ridicule 
One reason for this confusion is the fact that psychiatrists think in 
terms of psychoses rather than insamty, the latter being a legal rather 
than a medical term The whole difficulty centers around the ability of 
psychiatrists, sometimes termed alienists, to determine, after an offense 
has been committed, whether or not the defendant was capable of en- 
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state under penalty There arc three lands of crime felonies, mts* 
dcmcanori, and violatioua of ordinances or bylaws. The last-named are 
minor offenses defined by atid or other small units of govemment, 
and m the minds of both the lawmakers and the public arc not re 
garded as crimes at all, Fclomcs are offenses which, under the old com 
mon law of England and m the early Amcncan states, were punish- 
able by death or total forfeiture of land and goods. 

Now that most of our states have codified thar criminal law, the ex 
tent of the punishment provided demnnmea whether an offense u a 
felony or merely a misdemeanor FcUima differ somewhat from state 
to state, but m general it may be said that, if the possible penalty pro- 
vided by the Iqpslature is a year or more of imprisonment, the offense 
IS called a felony *Tn£amous enmes" are those which may be punished 
other by death or by imprisonment in a state pmon. Misdemeanors arc 
enmes of lesser d^rce, punishable usually by a manmnm of less than 
a year m jad. A enme is not nccesianly an immoral act, cor arc all 
immoral acts crimes. Coloring iood or failing to place safety devices on 
machines may not be sinful, but states can make these crimes, juit as 
the use of mtccacatmg liquors was made a cnxnc a few years ago Or 
con&der a better example It might cot be tmful if one who had been 
injured by a cnminal act agreed for a profitable consideration not to 
prosecute, yet, if the state insisted upon prosecuting then the ncom 
of a felony would become guilty of a enme himself (“compounding a 
felony**) by his failure to prosecute. Finally regardless of the offense 
committed, it has been customary in recent time* to refer to juvemk 
^ offenders as dehoquents rather than as cnminafs. 

' Although they become subject to court action through the comraission 
of offenses, children arc usu^y dealt with differently because they arc 
regarded as incapable of having a criminal mtent The treatment of 
jUTcmlc dclmquems wD be discussed in a subsequent chapter While 
It is a general prinaplc of law that there can be no enme unless there 
11 a cnminal intent, Icgishture* may if they wish, punish acts on the 
ground that public pohey may require dispensing with the necessity of 
this mtent m such instance* as the viobtion of pure food, traffic, and 
fish and game law*. Even in most senom offensa it is not always neces- 
sary that there be a spcafic cruninal imenL It may sulEcc sometimes 
that there be an micntion to commit a enme, even though the specific 
intent u not carried out- Thus, if A aimed to kill B but, in attempting 
to commit this fckmy kiUcd C by mistake. Intent is implied. On the 
other hand, there arc certain offenses for v.hich a “•peafic** Intent i* 
an esscnual clement. Thus, in order that one may be charged wuh 
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burglaryj it must be proved that he broke into a house with the intent^ 
to commit a felony If his intent was only to commit a misdemeanor, 
his breaking and entering could not be classified technically as burglary 
Yet even in the latter type of case the court may infer intent from the 
circumstances, under the prmciple that a man is presumed to have in- 
tended the natural and probable consequence of his act In the case 
of alleged burglary, therefore, an intent to commit a felony at tlic time 
of entry may be inferred from the fact of its actual commission after the 
time of entry. Similarly, the specific intent to kill may be inferred from 
the fact that one person beat another with a deadly weapon 
< ‘ It IS largely because of such legal technicahties as those just con- 
sidered that lawyers are necessary in criminal trials In many cases 
criminals are freed not because the state lacked evidence to convict 
them, but because the prosecuting attorney overlooked some such tech- 
mcal legal point in the preparation of the charges/Ajndcr the present 
system of American justice, in which prosecuting attorneys and judges 
are pohtical officers, it is easy to understand why the highly paid, ex- 
perienced “mouthpiece” of the criminal gangster is able to outivit a 
political hack or his inexperienced assistant who is in charge of prose- 
cution Law}'crs are experts in courtroom procedure, they arc crimi- 
nologists only by avocation 

^ A final word should be said about intent in connection with offenses 
committed by the intoxicated and by the insane Drunkenness does not 
excuse from responsibility for crime except in the following cases (a) 
where the drunkenness is involuntary, (b) where delirium tremens 
exists, and (c) in such crimes as burglary where a “specific intent” is 
required The same rule applies to those under the influence of drugs 
With respect to crimes committed by the insane, our law is far from 
being umform or clear In general, it may be said that, (a) such of- 
fenders are regarded as irresponsible in all states if unable to distinguish 
between right and wrong in the particular act in question, (b) in some 
states they are regarded as irresponsible, in addmon, if “irresistibly im- 
pelled” to act, even though the act was known to be wrong The “in- 
sanity plea” is one of the most mtricate and controversial subjects in 
the enure field of law, and the use of the plea in criminal cases has 
someumes held both lawyers and psychiatrists up to pubhc ridicule 
One reason for this confusion is the fact that psychiauists think m 
terms of psychoses rather than insamty, the latter being a legal rather 
than a medical term The whole difficulty centers around the ability of 
psychiauists, someumes termed ahemsts, to determine, after an offense 
has been committed, whether or not the defendant was capable of en- 
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tcrtammg a cnminal intent at the time of the crime. Since many p*y 
chouc pcnoni act rationally at umes, it u difficult to tell whether they 
were legally roponsiblc at the time the criminal act took place, the lat 
ter pomt b^g the only concern of the law 

Wrongjt^ Acts 

It hai already been mdicated that not every wrongful act i» a crime. 
Perhaps this statement can be illustrated by imagming a small arclc 
cncloKd in a much larger one. The larger circle would include all 
wrongful Arts and the small one only those that arc crimes. If a third 
concentric circle be placed between these two its field may be called 
that of wrongful aca of which the law takes cogniiancc, but which m 
the broad sense of the word arc not crimes. These wrongful acts are 
known as torts or cml wrongs, which may be remedied by avil rather 
than cnrmnal court proceedings. Some acu arc both torts and crimes. 
Thus, os a result of an automobile acodent, one may be sued avilly 
for damages at well as prosecuted criminally for reckless dnwng It 
may be s^ that avil law proceedings prevail where one puty sues 
another for satisfaction with the state acting as arbiter, while the rules of 
criminal pro ce dure gover n where the injury u to grave that the peace 
of the sate u endangered, the sate acting as prosecutor as well os judge 
m the latter cases. Finally there u a third type of procedure, known ai 
equity which u generally mvoked now m certain cases of property 
rights, such as those mvolving trusts and trustees, foreclosure of mort 
gages, and mjunctions. Equity procedure, also known as chancery pro- 
cedure, inhentcd onginally from the Roman law rather than from the 
Enghsh common law u le« formal and technical than that of our other 
courts For this reason chancery proadurc has been adapted for use 
In our juvenile and domcsoc-tclations couru. 

Apart from the cxcepuons already noted, our criminal procedure is 
ngid by design and by tradition. Thu inflexible, technical procedure Is 
founded upon two somewhat contradictory old Enghsh pnnaplcs 
first, that v.hich assumes that the comroorver accused of a enme must be 
protected by tcchnicalitia at every turn lest he be conviacd unjustly 
by a tynamcal monarch second, that which presumes that all persons 
are equal before the law Many beheve that in our present-day Amcr 
lean soatty the application of the first pnnaplc unduly favors the 
cnrmnal and that the second pnnaplc fails to recognize the fact that 
DO two enmes m history c\cf InvoK^ exactly the same combination of 
[acton and amounts of responsibility to that our attempt to make the 
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punishment “fit the crime” is too easy on some and too severe on other 
offenders This last point will be clearer after we consider the causes of 
crime and their possible effects upon the clement of consent Perhaps 
It might be noted here that, if the Christian conception of responsibility 
for sm followed the legal “fit the crime” philosophy, few could be 
saved The Catholic student might well consider the three requirements 
for a mortal sin m this connection, and recall tliat “grave matter” 
alone even in a sane person is not sufficient At this point it is desirable 
to leave the field of crime as the lawyer knows it for crime as the 
criminologist knows it. 

2 THE EXTENT OF CRIME 

Crime statistics are far from being reliable Until the present decade 
the only statistics available were isolated reports from individual cities 
and reports concerning the population of penal institutions Since 1929, 
the Bureau of Investigation of the United States Department of Justice 
has been issuing quarterly bulletins of statistics concerning crime in the 
United States, based on reports received from the police of “crimes 
known to the pohee ” The reporting area for these crimes has increased 
considerably and for the first quarter of 1938 constituted more than 
2,000 cities with a total population of over 60,000,000 The bureau esti- 
mated the serious offenses for the calendar year 1937 as follows ^ 


Murder and non-negligent manslaughter .... 7>^59 

Manslaughter by negligence . . 5,705 

Rape . , 8,518 

Robbery . 59,786 

Aggravated assault .... 45,478 

Burglary . . 292,870 

Eaxce^y • ... 780,031 

Auto theft , 215,569 


Dr Sutherland has pointed out five factors which affect the reha- 
bihty of criminal statistics (i) definitions of crime change with chang- 
mg laws, (2) the number of crimes actually committed cannot be 
known or enumerated, (3) any record of crimes, such as that of arrests, 
may be used as an index only on the assumption that the mdex mam- 
tams a constant ratio to the crimes committed, (4) the only criminal 
statistics available for the entire United States are prison statistics, (5) 
statistics, to be valuable, should be correlated with population figures col- 
lected for various years in age, sex, and racial composition, but much 

^Vmform Cnme Reports (Washington, D C , 1938), Volume 8, page 21 1 
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of thu informatjon n available now only throngh eflunatea which have 
a wide latitude of error * The value of a emne rate as an index de 
creases directly in ratio to the distance from the crime. Prison statistics, 
therefore, arc much less reliable than those of crimes known to the 
pohec. On the other hand, statiftici concerning crimes known to the 
pohec arc inadequate because of (i) the lack of a standard for de 
tcnmning what consatutes a report of crime to the pohec, (a) varia- 
tions between aues in practices (3) the hcc that the sending of reports 
to the Umted States Department of Justice is voluntary Because of 
these factors statuua m the Umted States arc not comparable with 
those of other countnei. England and Wales keep reasonably good 
statistics, but their terminology and pracnccs of reportmg differ from 
our own. The majority of compansoos which we hear of arc invalid 
however most students agree t^t the enme rates of the Umted States 
arc higher than those of European coumnet. 

The homiade rates might be ated as an illustration of the difficulties 
mvolvcd m comparing crime rates. Homiade mcludes such things as 
“jnsuiiable homiade" or self-defense "manslaughter" due to negh 
gence, such as u mvotved in thousands of deaths from automobile ac 
adents manslaughter resulting from passion and willful, prcmedi 
tated “murder " In some instances on American “homiade" rate which 
mduded all the above crimes has been compared with that of another 
country m which only felomous botmades were listed. It must be ad 
nutted, however that even with the use of the new aamucs issued by 
the Department of Justice, in which felomous homiades are isolated, 
our rates arc soil excessi ve. If we compare our estimated felonious 
homiade rate m 1931 with even the total homiade rales of other coun 
tncs, we find that it exceeds those of all except Italy bang five times 
that of England and Wales, and nearly three tunes that of Canada. 

Our lack of adequate criminal statisocs has been the cause of much 
confusion. It has enabled the advocates of various cure alls to make 
a pbusiblc claim for their plans by ating alleged assoaations between 
certain factors and the enme rate. The long controversy over the wis- 
dom of federal control of intoxicntiDg liquor is a notonom example of 
the muinc of statistics. Prohibiuonms "proved*' to many good but un 
suspecung people that “alcohol is the chief cause of enme.** So too im 
migration, feeble mindedncu, and c%*cn the weather have been blamed 
as "chief causes" wnth imposing arrays of laustia to back up these 
assenions. It is important, therefore, to give more attention to the 
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compilation of criminal statistics so that wc may know what correla- 
tions arc really valid The attack on tlie crime problem is greatly handi- 
capped at present because of inadequate statistical knowledge This gap 
in our information about crime makes it possible for sensation-seekers 
to announce periodic crime waves with httlc danger of contradiction. 
Many such announcements have been made in recent years, and, when 
local newspapers make it a point to “feature” the commission of cer- 
tain crimes, which would ordinarily be placed in an inconspicuous 
place or not even mentioned, Mr Average Citizen is pretty sure that a 
crime wave is in progress The student can probably recall how a “wave 
of sex crimes” followed the commission of a single sensational crime of 
this nature m his own community Newspapers are especially fond of 
“crime waves” that involve sex, for obvious financial reasons In most 
instances criminologists have refused to take die so-called crime waves 
of recent years seriously. Statistics, madequatc as they arc, fail to bear 
out the cries of alarmists An examination of the costs of crime further 
illumines the extent of crime. 

3. THE COSTS OF CRIME 

We pay our enormous enme bill in many different ways Briefly, 
they may be summarized under three different headings the eco- 
nomic costs, the human costs, and the ethical costs It would seem that 
the best way to arrive at the economic cost of crime is to give the 
estimated costs of preventing and punishing crime as well as the prob- 
able losses due to criminal acts This was the method followed by the 
National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement, ap- 
pointed by President Hoover in 1929, with George W. Wickersham as 
Its chairman The student will find much valuable information on 
crime in the fourteen reports made by this commission According to 
Its estimate, the crime bill, given m the nearest million, should be 
Itemized as follows federal cost of cnminal justice, $53,000,000, ad- 
ministration of criminal law, $350,000,000, state penal and correctional 
mstitutions and parole agencies, $52,000,000, known msured losses 
against property, $47,000,000; losses due to fraudulent use of the mails, 
$68,000,000; cost of insurance agamst burglary, robbery, etc, 
$106,000,000, forgeries, $40,000,000, loss of productive labor of prisoners 
and law-enforcement ofiicers, $300,000,000 Many estimates have been 
made of the total cost of crime Some have said tliat it is more than five 
times the annual cost of maintaining all our schools and colleges Such 
estimates, of course, are hazardous guesses at best, and probably one 
opimon IS as good as another In addition to the economic costs m- 
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volvcd m the prcvcnuoa, detection prosccuUOD, and punishment of 
crime, which must include the salanc* of pohcc and court ofl&gals and 
the mamtcnancc of penal institutions, there arc the less tangible human 
cosa mvolvcd m the broken hvca of cnminali and the cflects of their 
disgrace upon their familiw The loss which our nation suffers in 
prestige b^use of itt lugh cnmc rate should be reckoned also Nor 
should the suffenngs of the vicDms of cnmc be overlooked No one 
can measure the costs mvolvcd m the heartaches of the parents of a 
kidnaped chilcL 

A final aspect of the cost of cnmc u the subtle perversions of ethics 
which it mduces tax evasion, corrupt pohcical practices, bribery both 
mdircct and direct, and a miscellany which might be mcluded under 
the general term “fraudulent advertising ” Sharp practice in many 
professions, such as ambulancc-chasiDg'’ by lawyers, ro urep re sen tatron 
by financiers, and cnmmal operaboos by physicians, might be added 
to the hsL Pequry one of the greatest signs of public moral decay is 
prevalent m Amcnca largely on account of the violanon of oaths m 
court proceedings. Judge Joseph N Ulman, wntmg m Th^ Amencan 
Merrttry for May 1935, said that some authoriocs beheve that perjury 
IS committed m half of all contested cml cases, three fourths of all 
cnmmal cases, and 90 per cent of all divorce cases. This evil is so great 
that some have suggest that if the coocept and real sgtuficance of 
God caruiot be revived m the lives of our people, the oath should be 
abolished. Sharp practices, as well as perjury tend to affect the moral 
fiber of the naaon. When we consider the extent of these unethical 
practices, the numbers arrested for violation of law seem almost In 
significant by comparison- These practices, by their bad example to 
others, breed contempt for bw and order and they also bring about 
personal deterioration m those who engage m them Any consideration 
of cnmc must record as part of the total problem those pracuccs which 
go undetected or which, when detected, arc not punishable under the 
cnminal bw There is every reason to bchevc that some of the quasi 
enmes jim mentioned tend to be even more numerous than those 
Vihich arc handled as mailers of pobce report. Even though numcncal 
comparisons arc impossible on an objective bans, such acuviucs arc 
conduacd at an enormous economic cost to soacty to say nothing of 
the political dtscontenc \%hich they engender Perhaps one is justified in 
Haling that the “white collar” cnrainal in his envn way is more dangerous 
soaally than the strong-arm robber Certainly the former is more ^^Clous 
when one considers the trail of bnbery and special privilege he leaves 
behind. 
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II. The Causes or Crime 

The first thing to be learned about crime is that it cannot be at- 
tributed to any single cause In spite of the efforts of various hobby- 
nding reformers, crime is due to a large number of factors which, 
even in a single case, interlock completely, so that it is usually difficult, 
if not impossible, to isolate tlie chief cause In tlie analysis of the various 
causes of crimes, four headings will be used, although it must be ad- 
mitted that these divisions arc somewhat arbitrary and by no means 
exclusive The causes of crime can be grouped as follows (i) physical 
and physiological; (2) mental and psychological; (3) socioeconomic, 
(4) cultural 


I PHYSICAL AND Pm SIOLOGICAL CAUSES 

The cause of crime has often been attributed to physical conditions 
\ Various physical defects and abnormalities have been regarded as 
significant contributors to criminahty. No statistical records indicate 
the veracity of tins general conclusion, and the few studies which exist 
on this subject have many weaknesses There is no doubt, however, that 
individual defects are of import in individual cases If a child, by 
reason of physical defect, is held up to the scorn of his classmates, his 
I reaction may result in various dehnqucncies It is reasonable to sup- 
1 pose that a child who is ridiculed and then becomes a truant may get 
into difficulty because of a great deal of unsupervised leisure time, 
freedom that may bnng him into bad companionship Sometimes this 
ridicule may lead to a hatred of soaety and to general antisocial at- 
titudes One cannot say that the physical defect in this case is a direct 
►cause of criminality, but it can be significant in individual instances of 
this kind Similarly, an excess of physical energy caused by glandular 
disturbance may result m resdessness and a desire for new experiences 
and may finally terminate m such antisocial conduct as running away 
from home Lombroso, the leader of the Itahan or posiuve school of 
criminology, insisted in 1876 that criminals were born as shch and could 
be recognized by physical stigmata The stigmata mcluded such thmgs 
as a long lower jaw, an asymmetrical cranium, a flat nose, a scanty 
beard, and low sensitivity to pam. Supposedly, the cnminal either 
showed a reversion to the savage type (an atavism) or else was degen- 
erate It was concluded that the typical crmiinal could not avoid mm<» 
unlesr~Ee found himself in unusually favorable curcumstances " This 
concept was based upon the measurement of crimmals and was widely 
accepted, with mmor changes, until 1913, when Charles Gonng made 
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a famous study of mminaU and noncnininflU in England and found 
no difference m cranial mcaiurcnKnt* between them* 

The subject of physical characteristics it intimately connected with 
the subject of heredity, and the question of the hereditary nature of 
crime has bug been discussed* Go ring maintained that the mhente d 
element IS not criminality as such, but defective i ntelligenc e* Karl 
Pearson, wbb”wofkaHtdth't[lHSrtJdiETctHhai'lhc inherited clmpni m 
cnminahty was "defectweness of the soaal instinct." The family trees 
of various durqiutable fanuhes have often been considered as proofs 

of the hereditary nature of cnminahty Studies of the JuLcses, the 

Kalhia^ and the Zeros seem to show traits appearing m succcssi?c 
generations. This docs not mdicate, however, that the trait was m 
hented any more than the weanng of shoes is mhented Gonng found 
significant corrclatioas between the impntonmcnt of fathers and sons 
and mdicatcd that this was due to two factors heredity and cnviroa 
menu He attempted imperfectly to climmate environment and con- 
sider the residue hereditary Most modem students of the question have 
concluded that heredity does not cause cnminahty As to its contribution 
as a secondary influence, pracDcally all admit that, until we know more 
about the way characteristics are transmitted, we thaQ not be able to 
weigh the influence of heredity accurately Each of the enebenne or 
ductless glands in cum has been suspeaed of bemg, through malfunc 
cioaing, a causal faaor m cases of delinquency No studies have ode 
quatcly proved thu most recent theory as yet* The more conservauve 
beheve that certam instances of hyperactive thyroid, resulting m gross 
overwaght, may have o relation to dchnqucncy This dclmqucncy is 
due, probably, to the reaction of the mdividual to soaety s reaction to 
him rather tlun to any direct coanccdOD between the physical condition 
and the delinquency 

a. StWAL AKD maiOLOOlCAI. FACTDIJ 

Since there has been a lack of standards of normahty to which devlat 
mg traits may be referred, it is obvious that any ctmsiderauon of the 
mental and ps)chological (actors m causal relationship to enme must 
be mmewhat hypothetical, especially In viev. of the ivide differences of 
opinbn among psychutnsis on some of these topics. Under this classl 
ficauon there are briefly nine differcni topics (a) the psychoses, (b) 
the psychopathic personality (c) the postcnccphaliuc personality, (d) 
epilepsy (c) feeble mmd^ness (f) conflict (g) adolcsccncci (h) 
atutuda (i) alcoholism* 
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The Psychoses 

The American public is justly suspicious of the “insanity plea in 
criminal cases Too often it has witnessed the farce by which reasonably 
sane murderers, alleged to be die irresponsible victims of anything rang- 
ing from “brainstorms” to the correctly labeled psychoses, have escaped 
sentencing in the criminal courts only to be returned to society from 
state hospitals shortly afterwards as “cured” of dicir alleged mental 
affliction In the trial of such cases it is customary for a clever defense law- 
yer to present a long list of family foibles and peculiarities to the jury, have 
the defendant’s mother tell how he fell and probably “hurt his head” as 
a baby, and then bring m psychiatrists to answer long hypothetical 
questions These mediods finally succeed in so befuddling the jury that 
a perfectly sane person is sometimes commuted to a state hospital instead 
of suffering the ordinary legal punishment for his criminal act Usually 
such a murderer cannot be detained in a state hospital very long, for m 
subsequent chancery proceedings it is easy to prove by different evi- 
dence that he is sane Once released, he may not be tried again for his 
crime, since this would amount to double jeopardy Fortunately, such 
legal fiascos are being reduced now that states are learning how to use 
psychiatry in criminal cases without abuse. 

Much of the confusion which surrounds the apphcation of psychiatric 
knowledge to crimmal procedure lies in the fact that the law does not 
as yet recognize degrees of irresponsibility for the mentally abnormal 
In the case of a sane man the law to some e.xtent recognizes degrees of 
responsibihty, hence the varying degrees of murder and the distinction 
between crime and juvenile delinquency Yet, if a mental abnormahty 
is prese nt, the criminal law is interested only in the q uestion-wiiether 
the person was sane or insa ne . at the time of the act Law and psychi atry . 
will have to co-operate in this matter for the protection of society and 
recogmze the fact that a very shght mental oddity may not be advanced 
as msanity and so become excuse for murder 

Some of the confusion concerning the relation between the psychoses 
and crime has arisen from careless and misleading statements made by 
such as th e late Clarence Darrow ^d a few rash psychiatrists, who 
said that all criminals are “mentally ill ” I nasmuch ^ Ae perpetratprof 
a~criminal act tails to use good logic, or rauonal control, or both, at the 
time of the commission of his act, it might be said that, m a broad sense, 
he was mentally ill at the time So is the noncrimmal m a dozen of his 
ordinary daily activities, but no one would thmk of excusing his foolish 
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actioni because of hu psychotic traits. For th at matter, reputflhk_p sT 
chiamiti have said that in most eases a man is not dangerous because 
^ his i nsamty, but chidiy because the p^ailiar personality make-up 
or bad character that is the of his~manit^ Most p^cbotjcTare not 
dangcroiu even some paranoiacs hav<rsTiffidtiit mhibiuons to pr event 
their comnuttmg a senous crime. The good order which prevails at 
state hospitals should m itself be good proof that there 11 no necessary 
or even close connection between psychoses and enm^ though this docs 
not mean that psychotic patients should not be mititutionahzcd. 

TAe Psychopathic Personality 

Psychopathic personahty, also r efer r ed to as consQtuQoaal psycho- 
pathic mfenonty, causes abnormalities m cmoaonal life. Psychopathic 
pcrsonahties are daisificd generally as the cgocentnc, the inadcquatt, 
and the vagabond, these descriptive terms readily mdicatmg the nature 
of the problem The great trouble, however is ibar the term *psy 
chopothic personahty" u a sort of “refuse can” m psychiatry a category 
mto which all pcrsooi who cannot be otherwise chuKificd arc dumped." 
Many recent authorities have pomted out that the extreme variance m 
the inadencc of psychopathic personahty in admimoDS to different 
penal insutuaons is due to the variations among psychiatrists rathff 
than to those existing among the prisoners in these different insotu 
tioni. One of the obvious difficulties in such estimates is that we have 
no adet^uate estimate of the number of constitutioDal pisychopaths m the 
normal population outside prisons. The error which is made here ts 
nmilar to that of Lorabroso, who (Swerved pnsoners, recorded what he 
believed he saw and faded to note that the same characteristics were 
present m the avil population 

Although true psychopathic pcrsonahties, by their very cmotiooal 
mstabihey arc hkdy to get mto trouble, wc have no certam evidence 
that they arc found in the cr iminal populauon more than in the normal 
population. It is well known that the prison population is composed of 
both first offenders and repeaters, and it may be true that the repeaters 
^ c developed psjxhopathic pcrsonabucs as a result of having been m 
It must be pointed out further that, if a distinct rclauon between 
psychopathic personahty and enroe is to be discovered studies will 
to be more lelccuve than those of the present, which arc based largely 
on the prison populauon It ts unfortunate that both the psychlauisu 
and the psychologists who study prison condiUoni place cmphasu upon 
whatever abnormal traits arc discovered and exclude many other factors- 
Thc approach of psychologists and psychiatrists to the problem of crime 
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may prove fruitful if the criminal is studied, not in terms of mental / 
deviation alone, but also in terms of how his particular mental consti- | 
tution IS affected by other social and environmental influences 

Postencephahtte Personality 

Encephahtis Icthargica, a recently identified disease commonly 
known as “sleeping sickness,” produces bad effects on the central 
nervous system and frequently results in behavior problems involving 
irntabihty It is not known wliat proportion of cases of tins disease re- 
sults in specific delinquencies, but some psycinatrists believe that the 
proportion is relatively high, especially among children While it is 
generally believed that an injury to die neural system is die primary 
cause of postencephalitic delinquency, the reason why delinquency re- 
sults in some cases but not in others is disputed Some believe that 
delinquency occurs only when the environmental situation is one that 
IS conducive to delinquency anyway Because of the rather sudden 
change m conduct that takes place in some of these cases, most au- 
thorities are inclined to attribute the misconduct to the faulty adjust- 
ment of the victim to defects acquired as a result of the primary in- 
jury to the nert'ous system Thus it may happen diat the child who has 
recovered from the disease learned to act impulsively while under the 
strain of his illness and allowed this kind of action to become a habit 
later Or the child’s misconduct may be due to a feeling of inferiority 
or resentment that he experiences because of facial paralysis or other 
physical sequels of the disease At any rate, whether the residuals arc" 
organic or functional — and apparendy science has considerable to learn 
in this matter— they are striking Often, in place of an even-tempered 
child, we find one who is ill-tempered and most difficult to control 
Many claim to see similar changes m the personahty of some adults 
who have suffered from this mysterious disease. 

Epilepsy 

Some studies seem to indicate that epilepsy is frequendy associated 
with crimmahty This relauon may be explained in terms of certain 
pecuhanties of epileptics such as variation m abilities from day to day 
and irntabihty accompamed by obstmacy At the present time, there 
IS no statistical evidence on the ratio between epileptics who are crim- 
mal and those who are not It is mterestmg to note that Lombroso at 
one time beheved epilepsy to be a most important factor in crimmahty 
and assigned epileptics to a class called the eleptoids As m the case of ^ 
other physical factors the theory may be suggested that the reaction of 
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society to the cpJeptic may remit m many o£ those peraonahty traits 
which to some extent seem correlated with cnminahty Singer and 
Krohn point out three types of emotional outbreaLs which suggest a 
more dirca correlation between epilepsy and crime. First of all, there 
is “epileptic furor ” an emotional outbreak which, though short, may 
be of great violence, leading the victim to react with a bhnd fury to any 
one who opposes him. However after an attack or two of this nature, 
epileptics arc usually confined to msatutioni permanently Other epilep- 
tics fuficr mild emotional disturbances of despair, durmg which they 
may attempt to run away or even commit suiade. Finally, there may 
be attacks which lead to outbursts of hilarity and breach of the peace. 
It u thouj^l that some eases of dipsomania arc epileptic. In these eases 
the epileptic attack takes the form of depression accompanied by a 
bhnd headache and a craving for alcohoL A dnnk or two may result m a 
prolonged spree ending m a drunken coma. An mterval of months or 
even years may separate such attacks, there being no desire for alcohol 
durmg such intervals. Alcohol seems to have some special effect on 
most epileptics, many of them showing the effects of a angle dnnk. 
Naturally, therefore, m sudi cases antisocial conduct can easily result.’ 

FftbU Mtndedncu 

The fclauoa of feeble-mindedncss to enme has been a matter of con- 
troversy for a long time. Before the admimstrauon of mtelhgencc tests 
to nearly two trulhon men m the United States army in 1918, it was 
generally assumed that the number of the feeble minded was between 0.5 
per cent and i per cent of the total populauon. The results of the army 
tests indicated that 24.1 per cent of the men were of inferior or very 
mferwr intelligence. Since the same results had previously been ob- 
tained in studies made with the tame tests m pmoni, it became evident 
that the inmates of pnsons did not differ materially from the men in 
the draft army The carltcr impression that one fourth of the populauon 
m pnsons was fedile-mindcd was something of a shock to the nauon 
but it became evident to everyone, when the soldier popubtbn was 
similarly classified that the tesu were not properly standardized. As 
we know no\s the test situauons were based upon standards which 
v.'cre not normal and since ihu error has been corrected there has been 
considerable improvement in the use of tests. Howocr the pubbefty 
recaved by the onginal announcement created a lasting impresnon 
and some persons actually believed that feeble mlndcdncss accounts for 

* IL DootUi SiDtrr um) Wiltmn O. Ftraha. I t^muy tni lir 1 am (P tUAbto* t 
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a large percentage of criminality. In recent years there has been a 
definite departure from this early and erroneous opinion. Dr. Herbert 
E Chamberlain said in 1935, “he is uninformed or malicious who 
asserts that feeble-minded ness is one of the causes for juvenile dclm- 
quency,” adding that, even if the feeble-minded arc found m greater 
proportion in prisons than in the general population, the explanation 
may be that they arc apprehended more readily than tliose who arc 
more intelligent ^ Since accurate testing depends upon the co-operation 
of the person being tested, it is reasonable to assume that in many cases 
the results of improved tests arc unreliable Prisoners have been known 
to give false answers deliberately Several recent books on prison life 
have brought out the unfortunate fact that prisoners cither fear to be 
frank with the prison psychiatrists and psychologists or else take them 
as a huge joke, although this is by no means universal 
There seems to be no doubt, however, that fccble-mindcdncss may 
be a factor in crime in individual instances It may result in an eco- 
nomically insecure position from which temptations may readily lead 
to crime It may result m lack of t hin gs which an individual con siders 
des irable, and he may resort to violence to obtai n what he believes is 
needed There is a tendency to ass ume jhat feeb le-minded girls, more 
readily b ecome dehnquent, and there seem s to be some correlat ion b e- 
tween feeblemindedness andprostitution rit must be observed, how- 
ever, that even in this matter recent studies lead us to believe that feeble- 
mindedness has been vastly exaggerated as a causal factor Healy and 
Bronner stated in the twenties that fceble-mindedness appears among 
serious dehnquents from five to ten times more frequently than in the 
general populaUon, but there is no evidence that Healy and Bronner 
knew at that time just how many feeble-minded there were m the 
general population; their estimate is subject to grievous probable error 
Furthermore, these authors failed to show that feeble-mindedness, even 
though existing in a large number of cases, was directly connected as a 
cause to the criminal situations participated in by these particular 
dehnquents Instead, it may have been the factor which led to their 
having been caught 

With the exception of sensation -seeking city editors, educated persons 
today are recognizing that the feeble-minded, and especially the moron 
group, do not constitute any alarming crime problem With the helpless 
lower type of feeble-minded, the idiots and imbeciles, largely confined 
to institutions, the moron or upper-class feeble-minded group are our 
chief concern at this point In connection with them, it is coming to be 

*^Prob(Uion, Volume 13, February, 1935, page 1 
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an accepted view that xheiri are good morons and bad morons just as 
there IS a similar classification among banhers and brokers. In all prob- 
ability the great majority of morons arc unrecognized because they fit 
into their environment as honest, industrious, and accepted gtizens. 
The morons who arc making trouble m the commumty arc those who 
are socially maladjusted. Often not mental defectiveness but the same 
personahty and character disabilities which get college graduates mto 
trouble cause the undoing of the moron. The fact that his limited 
mental ability keeps him on the lower rungs of the economic ladder 
and, therefore, in the poorer naghborhoods of the aty is another con 
siderauon which should be weighed before we condemn the feeble 
mmded ofiender We should remember, too that, though some sex 
perverts — the morons of the aty editor — arc morons in the stnet sense, 
the majority of them arc believed to be of normal mentahty After all, 
good character is a common denommamr for both genius and moron 
The modem world tends to pardon its absence m the former and to be 
unduly harsh towards its dcfiacncy in the latter 

Conflict 

ConHict arises when an individual must make a decision mvolvmg 
choice of acQofL Often the wuhes of the individual confijct with the 
wishes of loaety In such instances a dash results when the mdividual 
^vanti to do one thmg but soacty or consaence dictates otbcrwise. 
Conflict may be athcr mental or overt, the latter bang a spontaneous 
release which may subside immediatdy or may develop mto a definite 
attitude of revolt against authority Numerous examples might be given 
of boys brought to court as incorngiblc by parents, boys who act in con 
formity with the approved standards of the play group and naghbor 
hood but m violation of family tradiuons. In ihor homes an old world 
family pattern persisted based on patanal auihonty severe disapltne, 
and early paitiapation of membw of the family m the economic 
^\•o^Id The boys arc interested m sports and high-school attendance 
and other American ways. Thus conflict antes between parents and 
children aeaung a situation that can easily lead to delinquency Hae 
the choice has to be made between two standards of conduct 

Since the rcaatons to conflia often take the form of antisocial con 
duct, environmental iiiuauoni, as the) afTea personal rcbuonships, arc 
of utmost importance. As a result of cnsironmeni rcacuoni nu) ukc 
place which nu) be desenbed as adjustment nonadjuument, or mal 
adjustmenu The last category often has unfonurutc impliaiions, par 
iicuUrl) when ilic conflict is between two social paiicmt, each of which 
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IS acceptable to its exponents Thus a certain degree of parental au- 
thority may seem excessive to the growing youdi, but normal and 
desirable to the parent In a changing world in which we do not seem 
to have adequate definitions for many situations, there are bound to 
be those who are in conflict with one phase or another of their en- 
vironment Although statistical studies do not indicate that conflict is 
Itself the genesis of crime, there can be no doubt of its important im- 
phcations in personal behavior, so that it must be considered as an in- 
fluence which affects the life of the individual. 

Adolescence 

Youth IS a transition period between childhood and adult life, and 
transition periods are hazardous There are many obvious problems of 
adolescence, such as restrictions in the home or at school, undisciplined 
impulses, and feelings of inferiority It is trite to state tliat youth is a 
period of seeking new experiences Yet it seems to be apparent that, if 
these experiences are not in conformity with social objectives, there will 
be conflict of one kind or another The desire for new experiences may 
involve stealing, truancy, disregard for parental authority, and many 
other manifestations which tend to produce antisocial habits The in- 
dividual in adolescence becomes very emotional, he is insecure and 
tries to hide his insecurity with various manifestations such as brag- 
gadocio, insolence, and daredevil feats The process of growth is ex- 
tremely uneven during this period, and as a result he may not be able 
to meet the expectauons of those about him 

A casual review of the extent to which dishonesty, stealing, and 
similar habits exist m schools demonstrates that very often the pracuce 
of honesty among adolescents has many of the aspects of a game: if 
one is found out, he will be punished, so it becomes a contest to see 
who IS not found out These results show that punishment alone is not 
an effective antidote for dishonesty, moral motives must be invoked 
if habits of uprightness are to exist and develop With public schools 
prohibited from teaching effective moral motives and with many urban 
parents neglecting to give this instruction as potently as it was given a 
generation ago, it is not unusual for the habits formed during adoles- 
cence to produce an attitude of mind which will later lead to crim- 
mahty 

While adolescence is a period of habit-formation as well as a period 
of mstabihty, the madadjustments of adolescence which result in de- 
linquency or m later crime are due m a large measure to the ignorance 
or neglect of the adults who should be guiding and assisting the 
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adolescent After pointing out that the delmqnent adolescent u ycry 
often the victun of an unwholesome environment which soacty has not 
attempted to correct, Father Raphael C. McCarthy S J, mdicatcs that 
parents in particular are frequently the unwilhng cause of thu delin- 
quency Some parents lack dcAmtcness and Ermness, he says, and so 
encourage a disobedience that spreads later to larger fields. In other 
cases It IS a lack of parental understanding that gradually leads to de 
linqucncy "The failure of fathers and mothers to understand their own 
developing sons and daughters may lead to unreasonable demands 
that destroy mutual confidence and mate the adolescent to rcbclhon." • 

AttituJts 

Sutherland uses the term “maturation” to indicate that criminality 
in certain persistent criminals develops m a somewhat consistent pat 
tem. The process has two phases (a) general attitudes lo\vard crime 
(b) mcrcasing skill m the techniques used m criminal behavior This 
concept of attitude is extremely important, since one who has developed 
a bias for delinquent condua u a long way along the road to crime. 
Although some are able by wtU power to slop the development into 
confim^ cnmipality it u equally certain that m other cases nothing 
happens to prevent this early bus fiom growing to its natural maturity 
There is on added possibdity that one may acquire undesirable attitudes 
toward such phases of life as mamage, the status of the family reform 
of government, and the like, attitudes which although not cnrainal In 
themselves, may have senous consequences for community life. For 
example, consider the firm couvicoon of many young people who, hav 
mg been deprived of the opportunity to work during the depressjon 
feel that they arc persecute^ and, in consequence, take an attitude of 
revolt against oU coosututed autbonty 

One docs not usually acquire a criminal bias through easy, \vcll 
marked stages of development. On the contrary the process may be 
ex tr em ely subtle and the transition may come unexpcrtcdly without 
the individual s bang aware that he has made a change in aimudc. The 
human power of rauonalization makes this the moil normal rather 
than the exceptional form of development of the aiminal bus. It must 
be remembered that the reasons for the existence of a criminal bus 
may be aiiremcly vaned the) may exm in the mmd of the individual 
or they ma) be the direct result of commumiy conditions. U the “big 
shot" m the community is a known racketeer there is a tendency for 

• Trwnt g <W (TV Bnicv PcMtihint Co, 1934) * 5 * 
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youngsters in his neighborhood at a very early age to imitate him. 
Their admiration of him, of his clothing, of his automobile, tends to 
form for them a criminal bias, or at least the beginning of one When 
through a process of growth' such children arrive at an age where they 
may be useful to criminals, the bias may mature completely through 
participauon m minor illegal acuvmcs 

Alcoholtsrn 

Intoxication has been recognized as a social problem for many cen- 
turies, and there can be no question as to its deleterious effects on many 
phases of hfe, including economic well-being, morality, and family life 
More than half of all arrests arc for intoxicauon There is some dis- 
agreement about the effect of alcohol on violent crimes Estimates 
afiirm that from one third to two thirds of all serious crimes arc af- 
fected by alcohol, but it is impossible to prove such estimates Most 
experienced criminologists believe that many serious crimes involve the 
use of alcohol, but that the indirect effects of alcohol arc potentially 
more serious than the immediate effects Deterioration of family hfe is 
a common indirect effect of the abuse of alcohol, in such instances non- 
support IS a normal family situation Since it is generally agreed that 
personal disorganization and moral deterioration arc normal con- 
comitants of drunkenness, it is not surprising to find that excessive 
drinking is rather common among parents of dehnquents Alcohol is 
probably one phase in the lives of many criminals, rather than a specific 
cause of their crimes Although many criminals offer excessive use of 
alcohol as the immediate reason for their crimes, very often this is a 
rationahzation rather than a fact By this device they try to evade per- 
sonal responsibihty for conduct which they are ashamed of before the 
law if not in conscience and to blame their “other self” created by al- 
cohol It would seem that the alleged correlation between alcohohsm 
and crime is somewhat the same as that between alcoholism and mental 
disorder On this point Drs Smger and Krohn write 

Alcohol IS popularly deemed one of the most important of the many 
causes of insamty, but the general trend of modern psychiatric opimon is 
to the effect that, m most instances, the tendency to excessive indulgence 
IS a symptom rather than a cause of mental disorder This applies particu- 
larly to prolonged chronic drinking and there is much evidence to show 
that only persons with poorly constructed nervous systems are liable to 
become drunkards The well balanced man may, as a result of arcum- 
stances, drink to excess and become mtoxicated, but, except under unusual 
conditions, is not likely to succumb to the chrome abuse of hquor It is for 
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thu rca«in that alcoholum is often found to nm in farnibes, the mbentaoce 
being an unstable constructioci rather than mnply a tendency to dnnking * 

Just as an unstable personality may lead to chronic dnnlang it may 
lead to criminal conduct as well In sudi cases the cause of crime lies 
not m the^ dnnking but m the penonahty background. 

3. SOaOECONOVOC FACTOIS 

.-.'•''"The stresses of our avilixation produce certam social and economic 
needs the satisfaction of which often seem imperative to certam mdi 
viduals Thus we find that embezzlement frequently has as its motiva 
tion the acquisition of social prestige or of splendid finery As such, it 
u a manifestation of normal human rcacnons to a given situation. 
Every person is impressed with the desirability of that ivhich he docs 
not have. In the absence of reasonable inner controls he tries to obtain 
what he wants. The range of such desires is great it may be an ck 
mentary demand for food, or it may be the enhancement of one s social 
posiuon by country-club membership Consider here the possible cor 
rclauoa between crime and (a) unemployment and (b) poverty 

Un^pioyment 

Even though most of our depression unemployment and, for that 
matter a large part of the unemployment of socalled normal times 
exist through no fault of the unemployed, this fact does not protect 
the former worker from varying degrees of personabty disinicgra 
tion Some are able to stand the shock of the new status without bang 
unduly upset, but the great majority of the uncmpIo>ed carry the scars 
of this experience with them for years. Psychologically every person 
needs something to give him a feebng of Imporuncx m life. Ordinarily 
the fact that one has a job and » filling that job m a satisfactory man 
ncr becomes the necessary foundation of bu ego At any rate, with a 
job as a foundation be is able to enjoy other achievements, soaal prefer 
ment, a family a hobby,, or a bundled other things that bring joy m 
men s harts. Knocl the job out from under him and his is hole castle 
totters or colbpscs 

When a nun loses hii ponuon the goals which he formerly set for 
himself and his family gradually recede from him Ambluon which 
may haie brought him a considerable ivay in bfe, an hardly register 
when tl*c odds become oicns helming The loss of a job is usually 
foUoM'ed by the loss of sanngs and of the dram goals dial these savings 
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symbolized As time goes on and the unemployed apphcant is told 
again and again that employers do not need him, he begins to lose con- 
fidence m himself Sometimes his wife or children, unable to under- 
stand his unemployment at a time when neighbors are employed, lose 
confidence m him also Family friction develops Perhaps his wife finds 
employment and he takes over the housework, only to lose further 
dignity m his own eyes and m those of his family 
Out of the many psychological ramifications of unemployment a 
philosophy of bitterness and rebelhon often develops, which can easily 
lead to crimes of violence as well as to communism Where there is less 
pride, unemployment may lead to nefarious ways of makmg money, 
and, once this method of hving has been tried with success, it may 
easily become a habit The unemployed naturally tend to gravitate 
toward one another and so to cement one another’s grievances and 
antisocial attitudes Even m the absence of good statistical data other 
than those which show an mcrease in vagrancy and theft, it would 
seem evident that there must be a correlation between unemployment 
(with its concomitant loss of status, its idleness, and its necessary social 
readjustments) and crime 

'^Poverty 

Poverty is a difficult factor to evaluate objectively Many who commit 
crimes are poor, but it is difficult to express poverty m terms of causal 
relationships A large number of studies concernmg juvenile dehn- 
quency mdicate lack of economic success on the part of the parents as 
an extremely important causal factor However, it must be admitted 
that those juveniles who commit certam offenses in poor areas are more 
likely to be apprehended and arrested than juveniles committmg the 
same offenses m the better neighborhoods Furthermore, a few studies 
have seemed to show that delinquency and poverty are not related 
For a long time it has been generally agreed that there is a distmct 
relationship between bad housing and juvende dehnquency A recent 
study by the Federal Emergency Admimstration of Pubhc Works, 
Housing Division, confirmed this on the basis of previous studies and 
new data collected from 454 male prisoners in federal penitentiaries and 
- reformatories and 521 children on probation m the District of Colum- 
bia The conclusions were as follows 

I Judged by household space, the housing of the dehnquent members 
of our society is clearly much less adequate than that of the general popu- 
lation This is true in both urban and rural districts The crowding ap- 
parendy arises, m many cases, through the presence in the household of 
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othen thin the nnmedutc family group Largely as on outgrowth of the 
hoojchold conjgeition, undcnrablc ilceping arrangcnjcnt* are opparendy 
^cry common m the homes of the delinquent groups, children siting m 
the same room with adults, adolcsoents of diHcrent sex sleeping m the ta m e 
room, and three or more mdtviduali sleeping in one room. 

a. The housing of the dclm^cnt groups, to far as the evidence goes, is 
infcnor to that of the population as a whole with respect to the type of 
dwellinc amt occupied, the condition of the ftmcturcs in which these m 
drvidualt live, and the modem convcmcncea with which their homes arc 
equipped. 

3- The evidence that is available indicates that a significantly large pro 
portion of the delinquent group comes firom homcj m districts where land 
crowding ii prevalent, and wb« light, vcnaJatian and wholesome recrea 
tion space arc inadequate. 

4. All the evidence indicates dearly that a major portion of the delin 
^ents studied, particularly the juve^e dclinqucntt, came from unsatu- 
factory nagfaborhoods — sections marl^ not only by congestion and physi 
cal detenoratioa, bnt alto by the presence of such positive bad fiictors as 
street gangs, nearby pool halls, dance pavihons, beer balls and disorderly 
booses. 

5 With regard to almost every housing test applied to the cases studied, 
the Negroes were much more cUsadvantageouily tiruated than the whites, 
which hckn out the findings of previous invtsugaton that the housing 
ntuauoD of Ney o e s is cenerally poor 

6 In gcoertT then, 3 ic ddmquenu studied were handicapped with re- 

spect to every oipect of their housing situanon. With reference to the jure 
i^es at least the coodunon can scarcely be escaped that the housing, if not 
the chief factor was at least a very significant factor accounting f« the 
ddinquent bchanor '■ 

7 Most of the had Eiousiag situations found, notably household conges- 
tion, poor structures, and bad dements m the noghborbood, would natu 
rally be altered m correctly j^nned and edcquatdv larw housing projects. 

8 It IS reasonable to expect provided the bousing (mduding not onlv 
the structure Itself but also the immediate enmonmcni) were imprm'ca 
that delinaucncy would decrease. This reasoning u confirmed by careful 
students ot the problem ^ 

Perhaps the bousing studies seem more definite than others Jn shmving 
a correlation between piovcrty and enme because they all involve aty 
duTDcrs. Poverty in a large city by forang people to live In low rent 
areas and even m degrading environments cut ofT from the better cul 
tural influences differs considerabl) from poverty in a small town or in 
the country When one stops to consider the effect of cultural influences 
upon conduct, as wc shall do in the following iccuon, it is amaiing 
that more of the urban poor arc not law-bfcalcrs. 

s/Zmm i t*J Oftt (WubtBctoa. 0X1, 1936 ) r*tr* 4^4* 
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Even if we ignore bad housing, it remains true that several studies 
have seemed to indicate a correlation between poverty, with its low 
wages, and crime However, one must be cautious in using the results 
of these studies because of the extreme subjectivity of terms like “poor” 
and “very poor ” It seems evident that we must have better-controlled 
and comparative studies m order to determine adequately and statis- 
tically direct relationships of this sort. It must be emphasized further 
that the term “relationship” is much more significant m any consider- 
ations of these factors than the term “cause” Our previous study of 
poverty gave us a perspective which should make us appreciate the 
need for caution in designating conditioning relationships of this kind. 
It may be that certam factors in the physical environment prevent the 
formation of positive attitudes toward society When one hves amid 
physical conditions which are a constant negation of good conduct, of 
self-efficiency, of mterest m one’s home and family, an attitude is hkely 
to develop in which the assumption of responsibihty toward the com- 
munity is Ignored. 


4. CULTURAL FACTORS 

We have seen that in nearly every crime there is an mterplay of 
causal relationships which are complex and extremely difficult to iso- 
late Under the heading of cultural factors, consider here the possible 
weight of such elements as (a) home and family; (b) race; (c) nation- 
ahty^ (d) rehgion; (e) culture areas 

Home and Family 

It IS generally conceded that, among the many factors which deter- 
mine the development of attitudes and personahty m children, the fam- 
ily is probably most important In point of chronology, it is the first 
social groupmg with which the child has contact, and it exercises a 
very defimte influence upon his life during the impressionable years of 
childhood and adolescence The habits and attitudes created by home 
life usually make the' difference between success and failure m later 
adjustments to the demands of society With the changmg status of the 
home m our avihzation and the development of other institutions to 
meet needs formerly met solely through the home, gaps have occurred 
which are not met adequately by any agency The child m his relation- 
ships outside the home is not subject to a uniform and consistent pat- 
tern of standards and ideals, despite the tremendous recent develop- 
ment of supervised recreation as a factor m the hves of children Those 
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who arc fagiitiar with recreational programs know that they cannot 
meet fundamental and basic needs whidi by tbar very nature reside 
initially in the home. 

Broken Homes Studies of juvenile dchnqucncy have usually em- 
phasized the relation between the home and the formation of character 
Many of the studies have been statistical analyses of the madcncc of 
family disorganization as mdicatcd by broken homes. As a result of 
these studies, it has been pretty gencr^y accepted that the probabihty 
of dchnqucncy is g r eater among children whose homes are broken by 
the death of one or both parents, desertion, divorce, or separation of 
parents than among those who live m unbroken homes. One importa nt 
smdy showed that y 7 per cent of y sgS del inquent boys confi ned m 
industrial sdiools in 31 states ame tronTbrot^ homes. The Bureau 
of the Census, stud^g more than” lo/xw juvenile delinquents admitted 
to institutions for the first half of 1923, learned that 56J per cent were 
from broken homes. Similar reports by the Gluecks and others give 
the tame general conclusioas, namely that from 40 per cent to 60 per 
cent of delinquents (pnnapaUy in institutions) come from broken 
homes On the other hand, most estimates of children m the total popu 
lation (nondelinquencs) who are from broken families indicate that 
the rate is only a^ut 25 per cent. 

All the foregoing studies mdicatcd a close corrclaaon between homes 
and juvtmlc dclmqucnis. However it is most important to observe 
that these studies did not establish control groups representing ade 
quately the same areas and cultural groups os the dchnquents. In 
other words, it is ne cessa ry to consider not only the inadence of broken 
homes m rclaDonship to juvenile dclmqucncy but the madcnce of 
broken homes m a stmilar group of the general population, in order to 
determine accurately whether broken homes constitute a distmct causal 
factor in juvenile delinquency As an illustration of the widespread as 
sumpuon that a direct corrcUuon ciisis baween delinquency and 
broken homes, it may be pointed out that in making aiuiual reports it is 
almost traditional for ju\cnilc courts to comment at length upon the 
number of children who arc from broken homes, and then to **vicw 
with alarm” a situation which may be out of proportion to the actual 
niuauon. It 1$ not our purpose to minimize the brol cn home as a poi 
nble factor but to point out that objccusc considcrauons mmt be rec 
Dgmzcd before a final conclusion can be formed. The following study 
will suggest the wisdom of caution m accepting the usual Jusenilc 
court report on brol en homes. 

Gifford R- Shaw and Henry D McKay hare made what u prob- 
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ably the most comprehensive study of broken homes in relationship to 
delinquency ® The first problem undertaken was to determine the in- 
cidence of broken homes m a given area rather than m the general 
population The study ignored the cause of the break or the effect of 
the break m the home upon the behavior of the boys, thus ehmmating 
subjective defimtions, found in so many other studies, as to the probable 
effect on subsequent behavior Personal mterviews were obtamed with 
7,278 boys of from 10 to 17 years in tiventy-mne Chicago pubhc schools 
The rate of broken homes (the percentage of boys m a given group 
who come from homes that had been broken) ranged from 16 0 to 53 0 
The rate of broken homes m the schools was then divided into three 
groups on the basis of the delinquency rate m the square-mile area m 
which the school was located These three groups ranged in dehn- 
quency from low through mtermediate to high, but the percentage of 
broken homes fluctuated widely among schools withm each of the 
three groups mstead of conforming to the dehnquency range It was 
concluded that there was no very consistent relation between rates of 
broken homes and rates of dehnquency This study disproves many of 
the previously held notions concerning the reflection of broken homes 
m juvenile-dehnquency statistics It would also seem that there should 
be no comparisons made on this subject without due allowance for 
nationahty, race, and age m the general population as well as m the 
delmquent population. 

Further cauuons may be suggested concernmg the alleged correlation 
between broken homes and delinquency It must be reahzed that boys 
from broken homes are more hkely to get mto juvenile courts than 
other boys In Chicago, for example, where the majority of dehnquents 
are handled by pohce officers known as juvenile pohce, the customary 
treatment is to release a child after a warning for a first offense, to call 
m the parents for a second offense, and after one or more additional 
offenses to refer the child to the court However, a child from a broken 
home may be taken to court on a first offense The hastily alleged “lack 
of parental disciplme’Lm the mstance of the child from the broken 
home may be more apparent than real The pohce officer will normally 
follow current pubhc opimon in this matter, but it is not unusual to 
find that in a fatherless home a mother can control and direct the be- 
havior of her child most satisfactorily 
Institutional population statistics, which usually mdicate a high pro- 
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portion of children from broken homes, may r ep re sen t a cmilar re 
action of )uvcmle>court judges to current popular optmons. Since many 
jUYcn lie-court judges have developed the custom of “talking over the 
situation" with a boy s parents, a bias may cnst toward boys who do 
not have both parents, and there may be a tendency to commit such 
boys to an institution more qmddy The importance of the additional 
factors which must be considered m order to make adequate compan 
sons a illustrated further by the Shaw and McKay study m one area 
the Italian boys showed a rate of broken homes and a high rate of 
juvenile delinquents, whereas the Mexican boys showed a high rate of 
broken homes and no dclmqucnti. 

The foregomg observations arc not offered with the idea of dis- 
counting the importance of the home situation as a factor m juvenfle 
delmquency but merely to indicate that certam safeguards must be dc 
vised to achieve exaentude m our studies. The rtlanon between broken 
homes and delinquency cannot be calculated by merely counting up 
the number of children m a juvenile court who arc from broken homes 
and comparing that ratio with census reporu of the total number in the 
population who are from broken homes. 

What u a bad home? Family situations arc extremely important in 
fluences in jitvemk delinquency In many cases, divorce, separation, or 
desertion may be less important as a factor m the life of a child than 
the emotional disturbances and tensions which have caused the Enal 
break m the family The family often is defined as a umt of inter 
acting pcrsonahtics these mtcractmg pcrsonahties do not readily lend 
themselves to cataloguing on a statistical, objecuve bans. These in 
tangible factors, for the most part, must be comprehended from the 
relationshjps seen m case studies. In many case studies we find delin 
quenaes resulting from family tensions and this domesue discord is 
shoivTi to be a matter of gradual gromh and development Viith us 
ongtn m the early cxpcncnces, personaliucs, and interests of the father 
and mother 

Since it 15 axioraauc that home conditions are major factors m shap- 
mg children s bchanor patterns, a "bad" home is likely to be of pri- 
mary importance in the genesis of a criminal career Unfortunately for 
those engaged m various phases of crime prevention It is not easy to 
idemify a bad" home. The fact has already been noted that broken 
homes have probably been ovcrcmphaijzcd as causes of delinquency 
There are several other factors v.hich funding by themselves, uould 
seem to contnbutc to dehnqucncy yef when taken in the i^tb of 
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allied factors that go to make up a home, they arc often offset so much 
as to be rather negligible influences Thus the excessive use of alcohol 
by a parent, instead of leading a child to do likewise, may so repel a 
child that he will be a total abstainer for life 'Crowded conditions 
caused by roomers in the home may raise the family income and so 
may benefit the child if the parents arc careful to see that these roomers 
do not exercise an evil influence upon him. Such facts as tliesc suggest 
that It IS the interaction of personalities in the home, rather than the 
mere presence of tins or that undesirable feature, that is most important 
It should be remembered also that children who are brought up in the 
apartments of tlic well-to-do also suffer from serious handicaps The 
“poor little rich child" may be continually repressed because of his 
parents’ fear of incurring the landlord’s displeasure by an injury to 
walls or fixtures Outside play may be curtailed similarly because of 
the high value which neighbors place upon quiet and upon their 
flower gardens 

A worth-while analysis of the various factors tliat go to make a suit- 
able home environment for the child would require among otlier things 
a long digression into the fields of mental hygiene and modern child 
care, a work which cannot be undertaken here Books or pamphlets on 
these topics should be made required reading for all educated persons 
entering marriage In the ease of Catholics it is too much to expect 
that religious convictions with respect to the nature of marriage, even 
when fortified by divine grace, will alone achieve a happy home in 
this changing urban civihzation It is largely die success of the parent 
in the job of being a parent, rather than this or that element m the 
environment surrounding the family, that determines most often the 
future career of the child In a pamphlet which might well be a primer 
on this subject for every Catholic college student. Father Edgar Schmie- 
dcler, O S B , points out why the formal training of future parents is 
more necessary now than it was in the past He says. 

When parenthood was less difficult than it is today, formal education or 
specific instruction and guidance from extra-domestic sources as a prepara- 
tion for family hfe was far less essenUal Domestic life was reasonably suc- 
cessful without It Parental love, native intelligence, and Christian under- 
standing, coupled with favorable environmental circumstances, enabled many 
parents quite satisfactorily to fulfill their obligations towards their children 
Through normal contacts within the confines of the little home world the 
children gradually learned the lessons of life that prepared them for the 
tasks of foundmg their own homes and rcarmg their own families Step 
by step children became equipped with the knowledge and practice of 
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lirimf njalcing tbar tr ainin g usually raogiog all the way from the mere 
physical ndc of housclcecpmg to the rdigiom and moral tmnmg of chil- 
dren. 

But loaal conditions have changed during the past few decades, and 
one of the unfortunate results u found m the fact that the more informal 
education m the homes of the past has Urgdy broLcn dowiu The shared 
activities of work and play withm the domestic realm have more and more 
gone by the way The whole quesuon of child training has become more 
difficult. Family life m general has become more mvolved and complex. We 
now have an enormously com|dez individual coming mto contact with 
an equally mvolved and constantly changing environment,* 

Race 

Since the number of Indians and Onentali in Amcnca is rather 
small and confined chiefly to limited areas, tins study will restrict to 
the Negro the examination of race as a possible factor m causing enme. 
The first impressive fact about the Negro cnroc rate is that it seem s to 
be much higher than that of the white race, especially where enmes 
against pro p e r ty arc involved. However the anthropological value of 
these sucLsoa u practically worthless when the spcaal handicaps under 
which the Amencan Negro labors arc considered. In order to be able to 
attach any significance to race as a factor m enme causation, wt should 
have to oorapare two difierent racial groups Nvith the same economic 
and social status, a comparison which is impossible here, since no white 
person has to face the disabilities cxpcncnced by the man who is only 
sc^■ent) five years removed from slavery The fact that Negro women 
arc committed to jails and reformatono ten times as frequently as 
nanve white women m proportion to population, while Negro men arc 
so committed only thr« times as frequently os native white men, 
would m Itself seem to suggest that factors other than race arc in 
volvcd in the high crime rate among Negroes. 

Many of the factors which nuke the Negros environment not only 
inferior, but vastly different from that of the white even though their 
respective environments may seem almost identical to the luperfiaal 
observer arc explained in the chapter on the Negro At thu point 
therefore, it should be necessary to add only a fesv additional facts. We 
might confine our observations to the plight of the Negro In the courts 
of a northern aty realizing how much worse his handicaps murt be 
in the South, In the lower cnminal courts of New York City the 
Negro uiually unable to furnish hail, must go to jail while awaiting 

• CkiU (pwnptJft) (Tlw Pnutrt Pmt, ^irw Yoft) pft 4 ^ 
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trial I£ the charge against him is serious, lie must rely upon counsel 
appointed by the court, since he cannot as a rule aflord to lure a law- 
yer Tins court-apiiointcd counsel, unpaid except in murder eases, is not 
likely to be very diligent m gathering evidence, and die jailed Negro 
defendant is unable to gather it himself Already at a disadvantage on 
account of a poorly prepared ease, he has to face a jury which is any- 
thing but favorably inclined towards him “Too often he goes on the 
witness stand pre-judged by the jurors, mainly because of the color of 
his skin — and many members of the jury who doubt his guilt dispose 
of die ease by saying, ‘In any event it won’t hurt a colored man to 
stay in jail a while anyway, and we’ll recommend leniency,’ which 
means they arc not convinced of his guilt ” The situation confront- 
ing the young Negro m New York throws additional light upon the 
plight of his race The same observer continues 

The other Court to be mentioned here is the Ju\cnilc Court, which is 
most important to the Negro as to any other race The Negro child is 
brought m for delinquency What is to be done with him? The parents 
are away from home from early morning till late at night, working in 
sciv'ice for meager salaries No one is nt home to help the child He goes 
to school with a key tied about his neck, goes home at noon for a bite of 
cold bread and meat and possibly milk, or less He leaves school at 3 00 or 
3 30 in the afternoon with no supcn’ision until about 9 00 in the evening, 
when the Ured and wear)' mother and father come home from work, worn 
out and impatient with tlicmsclvcs and children What is the Court to do 
when these children come before it? In minor eases of delinquency, there 
IS no society of Big Brothers or Sisters to appear before the Court and offer 
to help the child He is either sent to a reformatory or returned to the 
streets with no supervision 


NaitonaUty 

There is no subject on which there seems to be more popular mis- 
understanding than the relauon of nationality to crime At one stage or 
another m the development of our country, popular opinions have 
averred that each nationality in turn has been responsible for “crime 
waves “ When one considers the studies made by criminologists rather 
than the off-hand verdicts of nonimmigrants, he finds that immigrants 
in general contribute less than their quota to die criminal population of 
the United States, assuming that correction is made for variations in 
the age and sex composition of the immigrant population One would 

10 Myles A Paige, “The Negro m the Courts of New York City,” T/te Interraaal Review . 
Volume 0, ApnJ, 1933, page 67 Used by permission 
Ibtd , page 68 
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naturally think that, in view of mobihty, poverty, language difficuloa 
m the courts, the prejudice of }unc% and other conditions surrounding 
our immigrants, the crime rate of immigrants would be high. Suthcr 
land beheves, however that the respect for law and order learned in 
the home country is earned over and oDuntcracts other influences here. 

Different nationahties commit different crimes. Italians, often moa 
vated by a national tradition which demands personal vengeance for 
certain injunes, show high rates of homiadc as measured by prison 
statistics, but their rate for drunkenness u low On the other hand, the 
Irish immigrants have always been convicted of petty offenses, such as 
intoxicatiOD out of propomoQ to their ratio of the populadon, but 
thar homiadc rate is low 

The major problem of nationahty m relation to enme concerns the 
second generation of immigrant faimhcs Most statistics mdicate that, 
when nativity is broken down mto four distinct categories, a better 
picture of the total ntuatioa is obtainable than when only the typical 
phrases “foragn-bom’* and •native-born” are used. Such a division 
would include (a) foragn-born (b) naovc-bom of nadre parentage 
(c) nauve-bom of foreign parentage (d) nauve-bom of mixed par 
entage. Studies show that the crime rate of these groups u in reverse 
orda to the sequence just given, that is, the lowest amount is found 
among the foragn-born and the highest among the nauve-bom of 
mixed parentage. Recalling the theory of conflict previously described 
one should expect that the ratio would become higher where there arc 
the greatest opportumues for cultural conflicts, Statisua concenuDg na 
uonahty and enme cannot be separated from those rclaung to environ 
menu Delinquency areas of large aucs have remained constantly m 
the front sutisucally o\*cr a period of several decades, although the na 
uonahty compontion of the naghborhood changed. An area on the 
near northwest side of Chicago has remained consistently high in de 
hnquency although the nauonality concenirauon has changed from 
Scandinavian to Irish and Anally to Italian. This drcumstance points to 
the conclusion that the condiuons producing enme remained constant. 

In the face of such evidence that the nauve-bom popubuon in pro- 
portion to Its numbers conuibutes twice as many prisoners to New 
"^ork stale penricntunes as does the foreign-bom popubuon In a typl 
cal year wth other states showing umibr records, it ii strange that the 
pubbe generally should bbme “forcigDen** for most of our crime. Two 
fanors have probably contributed to the formation of this false impres- 
sion first, people falsely assume that "foreign" names In enme stones 
indicate immigranu second, the faa that the majority of crimes com 
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mittcd by the foreign-born are against persons rather than property 
tends to give them more prominence in the newspapers. 

Rehgton 

Statistics tell us nothing of the ciTcct of church afTihalion as such 
on crime In the United States ilic Baptists and the Catliohcs have 
the highest rate of commitment m prisons which report religious adilia- 
tions, but studies show that most Negroes are Baptists and that most 
recent immigrants and their o/Tspring are or should be Catliolics As 
we shall see shortly, the differentials here are explainable in terms of 
economic, educational, age, family, and residential factors 
It must be pointed out that Catholic residents of America have a 
large concentration (a) in the recent immigrant group, (b) in cities, 
and (c) in the economically deprived class Including the native-born 
children of immigrants and mixed parentage in tlic first group, one can 
say that all three of these indices rank very high in statistics of crimi- 
nals It IS also true that the word “Catholic” may mean almost any- 
thing and, as apphed to the population of prisons, may mean very little 
indeed In connection widi the statistical relation between religion and 
crime, the studies of Father Leo Kalmer, O F M , and Father Eligius 
Weir, O F M , chaplains of Illinois State Penitentiary at Joliet, arc il- 
luminating Over 90 per cent of all prisoners there reported church 
affihation despite the fact that only 4^0 per cent of the civil population 
professes church membership This situation, which was so obviously a 
distortion of the truth, was made the subject of study by the chaplains 
Why did prisoners so evidently misrepresent themselves m the matter 
of rehgion^ Upon examination the true facts, in the case of “Cathohe” 
prisoners, were found to be as follows, to quote the present chaplam. 
Father Weir 

When the present author, on entering his office as chaplain of Joliet- 
Stateville, undertook to interview the prisoners who were registered and 
committed to him as Catholics, he found that 9 75% of them had never 
actually jomed the Church and that most of these had not even been bap- 
tized in any religion But Bapusm is the condtUo stne qua non of mem- 
bership in the Cathohe Church, so much so that Cathohe parents promptly 
submit their very new-born babes to the nte, and where the nte is neg- 
lected even thus m infancy, there is a glaring lack of even the most 
elementary Catholicity 

Furthermore, the author’s records disclose the fact that 8029% of the 
Cathohe convicts on entering the penitentiary had not made their Easter 
duty But if there is any exterior criterion of practical Catholiaty, that 
criterion is the worthy reception of the sacraments of Penance and Holy 
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Enchamt at lean ooce a year at Eaner time. Thus over of the Catho- 
bc registrees had not been praedang rhaf rcbgion while nearly 10% were 
not Cathobc m any real sense of the 

Further hght u thrown upon the faulty rchgious background of the 
pnsoQcn who claimed to be Catholics at Johct-Statevillc by the fatt 
that about la per cent had never received their fim Communion and 
oa per cent had never received Confirmation In the matter of the re 
cepuon of ihcac two tacramentt, received usually between the ages of 
seven and fifteen, parental mflucnce u largely responsible. The fact that 
nearly a quarter of the pnsonen who claimed to be Cathoha had not 
been properly guided m this matter by their parents dunng the roost 
important character-forming yean suggests quite definitely that they 
came from homes which could hardly be called Catbohe The defi 
aency m Catholic backgrounds pnor to entering prison is mdicatcd 
hkewuc by the attitude of scxalled Catholic pnsonen towards Holy 
Communiom It has already been noted that to per cent of the total 
number had not made their Easter duty immediately pnor to thor 
impruonmcnt In other words, eight out of ten had neglected to ob- 
serve the minimal requirement of Cathobc practice, the neglect of 
which sometimes prompts the Church to refuse Cathobc bunaL In 
some cases these pruoaers bad ignored this mimmum standard re 
quircd of Catholics for five, ten, and even sixty years. Even when in a 
prison, where every faahty was offered for the rcccpoon of the sacra 
ments, lea than 4 per cent of those registered as Cathoha received 
Holy Communion once a month or oftener, a frequency which most 
average Cathoha outside prison try to maintam today For that matter 
there were some misgmngs about the worthinas of the reception of 
Holy Communion by ihc ^ per cent, for pmoners occasionally dis 
closed the faa that they rccavcd unworthily and chiefly to gam the 
good iviU of the chapburu** 

The amazing staustia whidi indicate that over 90 per cent of prison 
ers have church affibatton while only 40 per cent of the general popuU 
Uon IS so afliUated can be explained rather easily In compiling th^ 
Umicd Sutes census figures of persons afHbatcd with a church only 
those who maintam some Vlnd of personal contact with some speafic 
religious body arc so classified On the other hand, m privsn records 
the fact that a person at any time belonged to a chur^ suffices of 
wanting this, the faa that hu parents belonged to some church. Such 

Iiff'fl Xlrfrr OTX (r\frfo») Cnnr (TriKiiuo ItmU Prrf*. 
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prison figures, therefore, are about as reliable indices of religious moti- 
vauon as the glowing attendance reports of chaplains at certain prisons, 
where attendance at religious services, unlike that at Joliet-Stateville, 
is compulsory. 

It is easy to understand why many prisoners “fake” when it comes to 
rehgious externals They have the parole law in mind From the time 
they are sentenced, “getting out” is the idea foremost in the minds of 
all prisoners It is only natural, then, that they should desire to have 
as many favorable points on their records as possible. In addition, 
church workers who conceivably may interest themselves in a prisoner’s 
behalf before the parole board are worth cultivating, espeaally if the 
members of the parole board are churchgoers, as they usually are In 
this connection it is significant to note that before the operation of the 
lihnois parole law in 1895 the combined recorded church affiliation 
among prisoners at Joliet was 37 per cent With the enactment of the 
parole law “the record for church members suddenly rocketed up to 
80 52%” in a single year and exceeded 99 per cent in 1910 No more 
need be said on this point. 


Culture Areas 

During the past two decades sociologists have observed and studied 
an mteresting phenomenon that crime does not exist throughout cities 
in a umform, consistent pattern, but clusters in certain areas Not only 
do cnminals come from certain areas, but crimes occur more frequently 
m some districts Where are these areas of dehnquency usually to be 
found? Perhaps the best way to describe the situation is to explain the 
general pattern of large cities, following the theory of Park and 
Burgess Most cities may be divided by concentric circles into five dis- 
tmet zones the loop (or center), the blighted area m transition, the 
zone of working men’s homes, the residenual district, and the subur- 
ban areas These zones, begmning at the core and extendmg outward 
to the periphery, do not show the same rates of dehnquency It is true 
that many crimes are committed m all these areas, but the bhghted 
area m transition usually shows the highest dehnquency rates An ar^ 
in transiUon is one characterized by factories and stores moving m and 
famihes movmg out The district has become less desirable as a place 
of residence, and those who can do so leave Some dwellmgs are razed* 
others are remodeled and become small shops, many become rooming 
houses, and in the others rents are lowered The famihes which re- 
mam durmg the transitional period, and those who move in because 
Ibid , page 24 
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of the low rent*, become the inhabitant* of these wefl-named “blighted” 
areas. 

Consider briefly some of the charactenstia of these area* which 
relate to delinquency The low percentage of home-ownership, the 
physical dismt^rauon of the naghborhood, and congested living quar 
ter* are not conduave to the development of good morale. There Is 
little parliapation m community afiairt, there may be an mtenmnghng 
of nationalmes and races, there u marled dependency and all these 
are not likely to produce any feeling of community solidanty But it is 
m areas without community rcsponsibihty that one finds commercial- 
ized vice, hangouts of thieves, indifferent law enforcement. Children m 
such areas arc subject to many negative forces and few positive in 
flucnces. Churches arc disiotegratcd both physically and m loss of 
membership There arc no phygrounds, and dicrc is httlc recreation 
except that avaibblc m the streets and alleys. Schools are run down m 
appearance, and often teachers arc dissatisfied. There arc no demands 
on the part of the commuiuty for better conditions. In other words, 
these oommunities not only foster vices but seem unable to offer and 
dotes of any land. One may say that vice is common m marry naghbor 
hoods and has little effect on children. But m the bbghted areas vice is 
open not concealed. 

These charaaenstia of the naghborhoods art not offset m the major 
ity of cases by constructive family influence*. Strong rehgious ties m 
families have been a counteracting influence m many homes, and in 
some instances the v-xirk of tocul agenae* has helped to stabilize fam 
ilte*. But, for the most part, the children adopt the acuviucs of the 
street, and random unguided hves arc the result. In these areas, con 
flios between nauonaliuci arc typical, and confiias beiNNTcn standards 
in the homes and outside arc normaL ^VhcTc immigrant or second 
generanon families live, there may be a senous variation between the 
standards of children and those of thar parents, a difference which re 
suits m early sc\*crancc of home uci. 

Too often the charge is made that delinquency in these areas is the 
result of a pamculir nationality situation. For example the inhabi 
lants of one area may be Italians, and the conclusion b that dime is 
t>‘pica! of Iialuns. This has been disproved by many studies which 
show that in some of these blighted areas changes in naiionaltiy from 
penctaiion to gencraiton arc not accompanied by changes In dclin 
quency rates. The code of condun is transmitted from one generanon 
to another and this b logical since the condiiiont which foster de 
hnquency remain constant. The area where there is no sooal dis- 
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approval of criniinal acts is one in which children are being exploited. 
Such children do not have the opportunity for development into nor- 
mal, wholesome adults Many do so develop, but that is in spite of the 
environment, not because of it Culture patterns of delinquency and 
crime offer a serious challenge to society 
The absence of the constructive forces found in other areas of the 
city presents a picture of disadvantages which may well prove insuper- 
able Although the Shaw-McKay study of juvenile dehnquency m 
Chicago included in the Causes of Crime volume of the Wickersham 
report has been referred to already (page 464 ), its conclusions bearing 
upon culture areas, as well as upon other factors involved in delin- 
quency, deserve complete statement here. 

1 Juvenile delinquents are not distributed uniformly over the city of 
Chicago but tend to be concentrated in areas adjacent to the central busi- 
ness district and to heavy industrial areas 

2 There are wide variations in the rates of delinquents between areas 
in Chicago 

3 The rates of delmquents tend to vary inversely with distance from the 
center of the aty 

4 The areas of high rates of delinquents in Chicago have been char- 
acterized by high rates for a long period of time 

5 In areas of high rates of delinquents a higher percentage of delinquent 
boys become recidivists and the average number of times recidivists appear 
m court IS greater than among boys in areas of low rates of delinquents 

6 The location of delinquency areas is closely related to the processes of 
aty growth 

7 Delinquency areas in Chicago are characterized by physical detenora- 
Uon, deaeasing population, high rates of dependency, high percentages of 
foreign and Negro population in the total populauon, and high rates of 
adult crime 

8 The commumty fails to function effecuvely as an agency of social 
control in these areas of high rates of delinquents 

9 The greatest conccntrauons of delinquents occur in the areas of 
marked social disorganization 

10 Juvenile delinquency is tradiUonal behavior m the disorganized areas 
of the aty 

n There are many posiuve influences leading to dehnquency m the 
disorgamzKd areas 

12 The raaal and nationality composition of the population in the areas 
of high rates of delmquents changed almost completely between 1900 and 
1920, while the relative rates of delinquents in these areas remained prac- 
tically unchanged 

13 As the older immigrant groups moved out of the areas of high rates 

of delinquents the rates of delinquents among the children of these groups 
decreased and they tended to disappear from the juvemle court ^ 

^4 The facts concerning the distribution and variation in rates of dc- 
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Imqucnts rcrcaled m ibe Chicago itudy ore confirmed by the jtudia m the 
nx other atm. 

r5 1110 areas of high rates of dehoqucsti m other aties have character 
udes «Tv>nar to the charartcnitia of the areas of high rates in Chicago. 

16 Juvenfle ddmtjuency is group behavior 

17 Dclmquent traditiotis are transmitted through group contacts. 

18. The dclmquent code is acquired through contacts with delinquent 
cocnpanions and groups 

19. Partiapation m the activities of delinquent groups often serves to 
satufy the fundamental human desires of the boy m drlmquency areas of 
the large aty 

ao There are wide dificrcnces b et w e en the rates of broken homes m 
dificrent racial and natioiuil groupSt and significant difierences be t w ee n 
the rates of broken homes at omerrat ages^ among unscleacd school boys. 

at The rates of broken homes among delmcpcnt boys m the Cook 
County Juvenile Court and the rates of broken homes among boys of the 
same a^ and nauooality m the school populauon are noc wiodv di fl er e nt. 

aa. No consistent varuoon was found between rates of broken homes 
and rates of deiiaquencs 

aa Case studies suggest the need for grealcr emphasu upon the study 
of the subder aspects ^ family situauoos m relatioQ to ddmqocncy 

34. A ddioqttent career u the prodoa of a natural process of develop- 
ment.** 

Conclusion 

In view of our cxammation of causal factors, the futility of trying to 
ate a unit cause for crime, even in individual cases, should be evident. 
The dual concepts of complexity ond mtcrrclauooship must stand as 
our conclusion. The need for more mdindual case studies of ofTcndcrs 
IS apparent. The importance of the rccogniuon of muluplc-factor causa 
tion u csscnual to any sacntific program of ircaimcnt or preventwo 
The problem of crime is a icnous one, and the social responsibility for 
treatment may not be taken lightly or ci’aded by fuule short-cut ‘^solu 
lions," In the study of treatment in the following chapter wc shall oh- 
serNC constantly the need for logical, oansistcnt programs, based on on 
adequate knowledge of causal factors. As a fining keynote to this neA\ 
chapter as v.*cU as a final word on the subject of crime cauution v.*e 
might repeat the conclusion drawn by Frederick A. Moran, of the New 
^ork Slate Parole Commission at the end of a study of the causes of 
crime made for the New York State Crime Commiuion in 19JO 

^\c hate found no unit causes of ennse and recommend no onli cum 
Tbtt report itrnses individual study and tre a tme n t but it recognijci that 
every individual Wads a social nistenec ond that both the treatment and 
pmenuon of crime mmt conud-r not alone the inditidual tranigmvor 

I’Sluw mJ SLSUt *f fu pm 3fj i'll. 
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but must involve treatment for the entire pnmary social group of which 
he IS a functioning unit, whether it be family, gang or neighborhood Fur- 
ther, It recognizes the necessity of carrying on broad scale programs coping 
with the adverse social and economic conditions whose influences are con- 
stant factors in criminal careers, as well as in the lives of many otherwise 
wholesome citizens 

(See the references at the end of Chapter XX ) 

10 Report of the Cnme Commtsuon, ig^o (Lcgislaovc Document, 1930, Number 98, 
Albany), page 172 
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CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 

If odc of the ftmcboiu of history u to tench m to avoid the tnittakfi 
of the post, U may be said cooBdendy that there u much evidence to 
mdicate that the study of the history of man s attempt to cope with 
crime has been sadly neglected. Time and again educated Amencam 
propose “solutions*’ to the crime problem which clearly indicate their 
unawareness that their pet proposal hoi already been tned out on a 
large scale and found to be a failure. If we are to make any progress in 
attacking our crime problem, we must go forward and not backward. 
In the last chapter we saw that there are many causes of crime, there 
IS no single cause. Thus wc speak of the modem multiple theory of 
crime causaQon which is m contrast to the various singlocause theories 
of the past. Wc turn no^v to consider pubhc pohacs respccung the 
trcatracni of the cnmitvaL 

It would seem self-evident that the first step m any search for a 
desirable pubhc policy in dealing \viih offenders must involve an exam* 
mation of the public pohaes of the past. While it would be interesting 
to consider the pohacs of primitive tribes in this matter it will be more 
practical here to commence with a study of the pohacs of medieval Eu 
rope. The pohacs of this period, referred to m the history of the con 
ceptions of crime as those of the preciasncal school, were su cc eeded by 
those of the aghtccnih<eniury classical school This was followed in 
turn by the neoclassical school, the ponuve school and finally the recent 
posiuvc school Each school is charactenzed by a parricular concept of the 
nature of the cnminal and of his responsibiiiy in the matter of enme. 
hfost of these viewpoints, in so far as they relate to the cause of enme 
were noted m the last chapter After vicsx mg the vanous schools of cnml 
nology wc shall make a sursey of the technique of punishment used in 
>'anous paiods to deter others from commuting crime or to reform enm 
malt. Having thus renessxd the high points of both philosophy and 
methods, we shall be in a b«ter poiiuon to snidy the public pohacs which 
dominate in this rnodem age. 
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I Thu Schools of CnniiNoioc^ 

Surveying the five schools of social ihouglu which preceded the for- 
mulauon of the modern viewpoint on crime, we find that they can be 
summarized as follow's 

I THE PRECLASSICAL PF-IUOD 

This period included both the early and the late Middle Ages In the 
earlier part of this period various barbaric concepts suiw'ivcd, in spite of 
die cflorts of Christian missionaries. In the concept of some uncivilized 
tribes, w'hich w'crc l>cing taught by the missionaries to substitute public 
punishment for private vengeance, various mysterious outside influ- 
ences were often regarded as more important than the element of per- 
sonal rcsponsibihiy in crime causation Even with the advent of 
Christianity, “hex" trials continued to survive, even as they occur 
sporadically in rural America Though some writers leave us with the 
impression that the Catholic Church of that period sanctioned the trial 
of animals as W'cll as other barbaric legal practices, an examination of 
the records of the time show's diat the attitude of the Church low'ards 
free will and responsibility was essentially the same then as it is today.^ 
During the medieval period, judges, follow'ing the Roman procedure, 
were allowed very wide latitude m determining the punishment proper 
to a particular criminal The theory was that, since individuals might 
differ in their measure of responsibility for a criminal act, die amount 
of punishment should be determined by die judge m each ease With 
the rise of die “equality” movement in eighteenth-century France, pro- 
tests began to be made against the abuse of judicial power which made 
It possible for judges to spare some and wreak vindictive punishment 
upon others Finally Bcccaria, in his Crime and Punishment ad- 

vocated that all law violators be treated alike on the basis of the crime 
committed, a proposal which was widely adopted and later referred to 
as the classical theory. 


2 THE CLASSICAL THEORY 

HedomsUc psychology (pleasure-seeking) is the basis for this theory 
Every human being was believed to contemplate in advance all the 


1 For an analysis of the charge that the Church failed to recognize the element of re- 
sponsibility m the Middle Ages, sec Sister Mary Ljguon, B V M , “The Trial and Punish- 
ment of Animals,” America, February i, 1936, pages 395-396, also idem, A Preltmimry 
Study of the Problem of Trial and Punishment of Animals in the Middle Ages (MA. thesis 
Notre Dame, Indiana, 1932) 
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conicqucnccs of hu action and to wagh the possibility of pleasure 
against the promise of pain. As a sequence to this theory preoscly dc 
^ed ptiniihmcnts were set up by law, graduated according to the 
nature of the offense, and judges were required to inflict only those 
penalties which legislators had previously devised. The specific punish- 
ment designed for each crime was beheved by the proponents of the 
theory to r epr ese nt just a httle more pam than the amount of pleasure 
whida could be drived from the crime itsclL Fundamentally this 
school of thought was based upon a theory of punishment to fit the 
dime rather than to fit the enmmoL Even today many persons arc still 
thinkmg m terms of “punishment to fit the aime.” 

3. THE NEOCUISSICAL SCHOOL 

The neoclassical school was essentially the same as the classical school 
except that it tempered the doctrine by mahing allowances for the im 
mature children the insane, and idiots. Thu was a reaction against the 
ngidity of the previous theory Our Amencan system of cnminal law 
u based pnnaf^y upon mmor modifiouoni of the neoclassical theory 
We depend primarily upon individual rcsponsibihty, with minimum 
and nuiomum penalues set m advance by legulatures, and allow flexi 
biUcy on the part of the judges only wihm the limiti of the minimum 
and the maximum. The influence of European criminology, which 
graded penalties to a pnon standards of wickedness involved In par 
ocular law viobuoos rather than to the wickedness of the criminal, is 
seen in the first bws of our own Dmnet of Columbia 

About the lime of the cstaWishmcm of the Dmnet of Columbia the 
European daxncal school of cnmimdoguts was influenang Amencan 
thought. The school of ^v'hich Bcccana standi out as the spokesman, re 
belled against the cruel and mhuman punishments of the age and carry 
ing om the ideas usually associated waih Rousseau, Montesquieu arid 
Vdiaire into the field of cnnunology declared in addiuoo that all men were 
equal before the law and so, subject to the same penalties Since IndtVKltuli 
were held to calculate pleasure and pun in advance of each action, and to 
rcgu’nc corxlurt accordingly a definite amount of pam in ciccis of the 
fdcaturc found in a partinilar trarugression was to be mcaiurcd out bj 
ttatwt These pumshmrmi *^o fit the cnirw” were to be the same for all 
mduidusli and so exception could not be made for age or nvmiality any 
more than for polttical or social sutus, lest such judicial discrctton be abuicd 
to siolatc the rights of mdivuluals • 
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4 THE POSITIVE SCHOOL 

Darwin’s influence upon criminology is recorded in Lombroso’s 
theory, first proposed m 1876, according to which criminal tendencies 
are to be sought in hereditary throwbacks As this viewpoint spread 
over Europe, criminals came to be regarded as a subhuman type that 
could be recognized as a rule by certain stigmata. Since nature had 
erred in the production of these anthropological monsters, the atavistic 
criminal was regarded as irresponsible for his actions Thus determin- 
ism tamted criminology, and the viewpoint of its adherents, who felt 
that they now possessed a positive science (smce it was reduced to the 
sunple, objective process of measuring and classifying physical traits), 
IS called either the Itahan anthropological or positive school of criminol- 
ogy- 


5 THE RECENT POSITIVE SCHOOL 

It was not very long before the idea that one could “teU a criminal 
by lookmg at him,” fostered by Lombroso, had to be abandoned Two 
tendencies of this period, nevertheless, contmued to prevail One, a 
very fortunate mfluence, was that which directed attention to the study 
of the crimmal The other was the unfortunate conception of the crim- 
mal as wholly irresponsible for his acts As a result of the former in- 
fluence, we have learned a great deal about the cause of crime Though 
a few crimmologists, whom we speak of as belongmg to the recent 
positive school, stdl regard various factors, such as bad environment, 
mental defects, or glandular disturbance, as absolutely determimstic 
in causmg crime, their viewpoint can hardly be said to represent that of 
modern criminologists generally, smce these, vi^e beheve, still recogmze 
free will and responsibihty as factors in human conduct 

Thus, m retrospect, we see the five chief philosophies of crimmology 
which have prevailed in the past As we might expect from what we 
saw of the causes of crime in the last chapter, the best pubhc policies of 
today are based upon the behef m multiple causation Before consider- 
ing the content of these pohcies, however, we should know somethmg 
also of the history of punishment 

II The Story of Punishment 

In order to enforce its laws and estabhsh good order, the state has 
found It necessary to inflict pumshment upon its recalatrant atizens 
In domg so it has followed many methods and many motives Al- 
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consequences of bis action and to wagh the possibility of pleasure 
against the promise of pain. As a sequence to this theory prcciiely dc 
&icd punishmcnu were set up by law, graduated according to the 
nature of the offense, and judges were required to inflict only those 
penalties which legislators had previously devised The specific punish- 
ment designed for each enme was believed by the proponents of the 
theory to represent just a Uttle more pam than the amount of pleasure 
which could be derived from the crime itselL Fundamentally this 
school of thought was based upon a theory of punishment to fit the 
dime rather than to fit the cnmmaL Even today many persons arc still 
thinking in terms of "punishment to fit the enme.** 

3. THE NEOCLASSICAl. SCHOOL 

The neoclassical school was essentially the same as the classical school 
except that it tempered the doctrine by making allowances for the im 
mature children the insane, and idiots. This was a reaction against the 
ngidity of the prcnoui theory Our Amcncan system of criminal law 
u based pnnap^ly upon minor modifications of the neoclassical theory 
We depend primarily upon mdividual rcsponsibihty, with minimum 
and maximum penalties set m advance by legubtures, and a)bw (lexi 
bility on the part of the judges only within the Uraits of the rmnunura 
and the maximum- The influence of European cnmmology, which 
graded penalties to a pnon standards of wickedness involved in par 
ticular law violations rather than to the wickedness of the criminal, u 
seen m the first laws of our own Distna of Columbia 

About the time of the citaUishmcm of the Dtstnet of CoiumWa the 
European classical school of cnminologms was Influmong Aroencan 
thought- The school of which Bcccana sunds out as the spokesman, re 
belled againn the emd and inhuman punishments of the age, and carry 
log m'cr the ideas usually associated with Rousseau, Monicsqutcu, and 
Voltaire into the field of criminology dedared in addition that all men were 
equal before the law and so, subject to the tame pcnaluct Since mdiridualt 
were held to calculate j^easure and pam m advance of each action and to 
regulate conduct accordingly a definite amount of pin in ciccsi of the 
jieasute found in a priicular tramgression was to be measured out by 
statute. These punishmcms “lo fit the enme” were to be the same for all 
individuals, and so exceptum could not be made for age or mentality any 
more than for political or social status, lest such judicbl discretion be abused 
to Violate the nghtt of irJividuols ’ 
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4 THE POSITIVE SCHOOL 

Darwin’s influence upon criminology is recorded in Lombroso’s 
theory, first proposed in 1876, according to which criminal tendencies 
are to be sought in hereditary throwbacks As this viewpoint spread 
over Europe, criminals came to be regarded as a subhuman type that 
could be recognized as a rule by certain stigmata. Since nature had 
erred m the production of these anthropological monsters, the atavistic 
criminal was regarded as irresponsible for his actions Thus determin- 
ism tainted criminology, and the viewpoint of its adherents, who felt 
that they now possessed a positive science (since it was reduced to the 
simple, objective process of measuring and classifying physical traits), 
IS called either the Italian anthropological or positive school of criminol- 
ogy- 


5 THE RECENT POSITIVE SCHOOL 

It was not very long before the idea that one could “tell a criminal 
by looking at him,” fostered by Lombroso, had to be abandoned Two 
tendencies of this period, nevertheless, continued to prevail One, a 
very fortunate influence, was that which directed attention to the study 
of the criminal The other was the unfortunate conception of the crim- 
inal as wholly irresponsible for his acts As a result of the former in- 
fluence, we have learned a great deal about the cause of crime Though 
a few cnmmologists, whom we speak of as belonging to the recent 
positive school, still regard various factors, such as bad environment, 
mental defects, or glandular disturbance, as absolutely determimstic 
in causmg crime, their viewpoint can hardly be said to represent that of 
modern criminologists generally, since these, We beheve, still recognize 
free will and responsibility as factors in human conduct. 

Thus, m retrospect, we see the five chief philosophies of crimmology 
which have prevailed in the past As we might expect from what we 
saw of the causes of crime in the last chapter, the best public policies of 
today are based upon the belief m multiple causation Before consider- 
ing the content of these pohcies, however,. we should know something 
also of the history of punishment. 

n The Story of Punishment 

In order to enforce its laws and estabhsh good order, the state has 
found It necessary to inflict pumshment upon its recalcitrant citizens 
In domg so it has followed many methods and many mouves Al- 
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though the protccuon of joacty hai alway* been the chief motive, 
whatever the method was, other mouve* such as retribution, repression, 
reformation and prevention have ruled at times as secondary propel- 
ling forces. Though there has been a distmct tendency away from 
brutal punishment and toward reformation and prevention as proper 
motives for punishment m recent times the history of punishment 
IS filled with cultural bgs so that at any stage one may find remnants 
of older methods and philosophies soil m vogue. Because of these m 
consmenaes, it is difficult to present a clear picture of any evolution of 
punishment in a short space. Perhaps the best way to treat the subject 
here, therefore, will be to describe the various nomnstitutional or out 
door methods of punuhment, following this with an outline of the 
various stages of development m the hutory of penal institutions. As 
the older types of punishment are described, recall tbat they were aban 
doned by soacty not so much because a more refined soaety objected 
to brutality but chiefly because these punishments failed to achieve 
theu purpose. After all, capital punuhment itself is rather brutal, yet 
soaety rcuins it because many still believe that it deters eenain types 
of possible oficnders. In studying soaety s reaction to the cnminal, we 
arc delving into that branch of criminology which is known as ‘'penol- 
ogy " from the Latin poena pain or sulTcnng 

I NONINSTITUnONAI. rUNlSlDJlKTS 

The imprisonment of offenders is a comparatively recent procedure. 
Before the introduction of this plan there were many methods of 
punishment m use, some of which arc still a part of soaety s penologi- 
cal therapy Among the chief means of punishment prior to the adop- 
uon of penal msutuuons were Bogging muubuon a variety of other 
types of corporal punishment, capiuil pumshment transportation and 
fines. 

Flogging has long been a favorite method of punishment and is still 
legal m Delaware. E>en where technically disallowed, the pracuce 
continues m many reformatory mstitutions. Instruments and methods 
of flogging have raned greatly from sticks and rods to the cat-o nine 
tails. Another da>^cc w'ai the Russian knout which sws construacd 
of a number of dried and hardened thonp of rawhide intensvivcn with 
wire the wares being hool ed and sharpened at th- endt so they would 
tear the Pnh when the blow was deUsered. In many cases salt was 
thrown into the wounds to inaease the pain and eenain noggeri re 
ctis-ed coniiderablc noionety because o! their abibty to infhct severe 
wtiundi. 
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Mutilation seems to have been based on a dual principle lex talionis 
(eye for an eye) and a desire to prevent the repetition of a specific 
crime Thieves had dicir hands cut ofi, spies had tlieir eyes gouged out, 
and rapists were castrated Branding has been very generally used as 
a method of corporal punishment The letter M was most commonly 
used, meaning malefactor Branding was permissible under tlie laws 
of colonial New Jersey and was not abolished in England until the 
middle of the eighteenth century A number of other methods of cor- 
poral pumshment have been used The stocks and pillory have been 
used to bring about a feeling of both humiliation and pain Pelting with 
stones and other missiles was a common occurrence Chain gangs, 
though still found occasionally in the southern portion of the United 
States, have gradually disappeared The ducking stool was applied par- 
ticularly to village scolds and gossips 
Capital punishment is the termination of the life of an individual 
convicted of a crime Today there are only a few methods of executing 
the death penalty, such as beheading, hanging, shooting, electrocution, 
and the use of various poison gases Historically, however, such devices 
as flaying and impaling were widely practiced in the ancient Orient 
and in the early days in Europe The individual was first skinned alive 
and then placed upon a sharp stick, where he remained until death 
intervened Death by the infliction of bites of poisonous insects and by 
exposure to insects was common, and the normal Roman practice 
was to throw the victim to wild animals Poisoning, castmg from a 
high place, and crucifixion are other forms of punishment which have 
been used from time to time Death at the stake was the most common 
punishment for witchcraft The sword has been popular for beheading, 
but the development of the guiUotme has made it obsolescent Hang- 
ing has always been popular, and it is said that there were about 70,000 
hangings in the reign of Henry VIII Strangulation by means of an 
iron band closing about the neck of the victim has been used Pressing 
and boilmg were carried out m France before the revolution, breaking 
on the wheel and sawmg have had some vogue 
At the present time m the Umted States, one hundred or more per- 
sons yearly are put to death by methods of capital punishment Most 
crimmologists regard capital punishment as a deplorable anachronism 
The deterrent effects are regarded as hypothetical rather than real; 
furthermore, persons who are executed are often less dangerous to 
society than those who are not executed There has been a distinct 
ttend away from the death penalty durmg the past century In the 
Umted States in 1933, only six states had a mandatory death penalty 
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though the protecQon of *oatty has always been the chief motive, 
whatc\ cr the method was, other motives such as retribution, repression, 
reformauon, and prevention have ruled at times as secondary propd- 
Img forces Though there has been a distmct tendency away from 
brutal punishment and toward reformation and prevention as proper 
motives for punishment m recent tunes, the history of punishment 
IS filled with cultural lags, so that at any stage one may find remnants 
of older methods and philosophies still in vogue. Because of these in- 
consistenaes, it is difficult to present a clear picture of any evolution of 
punishment m a short space. Perhaps the bat way to treat the subject 
here, therefore, will be to describe the various nomnstitutional or out 
door methods of punishment, following thu with an ouilme of the 
various stages of development in the history of penal institutions. As 
the older typa of punishment arc described, recall that they were aban 
doned by soacty not so much because a more rtfiQcd soacty objected 
to brutality but chiefly because these punishments failed to achieve 
thar purpose. After all, capital punubment itself u rather brutal, ytt 
soacty retains it because many full believe that it deters certain types 
of possible ©(Tenders In studying soacty t reaction to the criminal, \vt 
are delving into that branch of cmmoology which u known as “pcnol 
ogy " from the Latin poena pam or sulTcnDg 

I KONrKsrrnrno'JAL PUKisiD-rEiors 

The imprisonment of otTcndcrs u a comparatively recent procedure. 
Before the introduction of ihu plan there were many methods of 
punishment m use, some of sshich arc still a part of soacty s penologi 
cal therapy Among the chief means of punishment pnor to the adop- 
tion of penal mstituuons were flogging muulauon, a vanciy of other 
typa of corporal punishment, capital punishment, transportation, and 
fines, 

F/ogging has long been a Cavome method of punishment and Is still 
legal in Delaware. Even where technically disalknved, the practice 
coniinua m many reformatory insututions. Instruments and methods 
of flogging have vaned greatly from sticks and rods to the cat-o nine 
tails. Another device was the Rusiun knout which was constructed 
of a number of dried and hardened thongs of rawhide interwtiven with 
wire the wires being hooked and sharpened at the endi so they would 
tear the flesh when the blow was delivered In many cates salt was 
thrown into the wounds to increase the pain and certain floggen re 
ceitcd contiderablc notoriety because of their ability to Inflict severe 
wounds. 
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this kind o£ cruel c\ilc as a penalty which is out of place in modern 
times 

Fines are the most frequent of all penalties; the development of 
fines has followed the increase m the number of trivial offenses, result- 
ing from the growing complexities of technical civilization. Fines 
were seldom used until the past hundred years and have increased con- 
siderably from decade to decade, because of the increasing convenience 
of this method of punishment The offender who does not pay his 
fine IS placed in a )ail or house of correction The general custom 
throughout the country is for nonpayers to “work out” the fine, gen- 
erally at the rate of a dollar a day The taxpayers of the community arc 
victims of this system A person is fined, cannot pay, and goes to )ail 
The taxpayers not only do not get the fine but pay to keep him in )ail, 
generally in idleness The opponents of the system of fines say that 
It IS a much greater penalty for a poor man to pay ten dollars as a fine 
than for a rich man In a great many crimes, fines are almost never a 
deterrent, and it is particularly true in the case of chronic offenders 
such as prostitutes and drunkards In Max Stern’s study of imprison- 
ment for nonpayment of fines in Chicago, he found that over 80 per 
cent of commitments to the house of correction were for nonpayment 
of fines, the amount being twenty dollars or less in over half of the 
commitments He concluded “A system which allows the imprison- 
ment of persons virtually for their poverty only, which is demoralizing 
to the imprisoned persons, unjust to their families, and costly to the 
state, certainly warrants closer attention by responsible, socially minded 
persons than has been given to it up to the present time ” ® 

2 THE DEVELOPMENT OF PENAL INSTITUTIONS 

During the period when criminals were dealt with on the spot by 
corporal pumshment or by transportation, there was no need of prisons 
There was need, however, of places of detention for those awaiting 
trial These, the “gaols,” were at first the dungeons of baronial castles. 
As corporal pumshments declmed in popularity, there developed need 
of a place to punish debtors and those gmlty of minor offenses as well 
as those who could not pay their fines, and the jails were used for these 
purposes also By the twelfth century it was found necessary to provide 
special buildings for this purpose in all the counUes of England These 
jails were in charge of county sheriffs, who exacted fees from prisoners 
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for fint-degrcc mordcr, and a^t had aboluhed the death penalty al 
together Much conflicting rtatiJtical evidence seam to indicate, on 
the one hand, that the abohoon of the death penalty makes for a de 
crease in homiadc, and, on the other hand, that the converse is true. 
Many charges arc made that the public u unduly and emotionally upset 
by such expcncnccs, and more rccendy the newspapers have be^ cnti 
ated for giving the rather ghastly details of exccuQotu Perhaps the 
most important objection to the death penalty u its selectivity Not all 
persons who commit similar crimes arc put to death. In some states 
Negroes are executed out of proportion to the whole number of those 
sentenced to death. Another objection u the irrcparabihty of the death 
penalty Mistakes have been known to occur and they cannot be 
remedied after execution has taken place. Unformnatcly the fact that 
some of the objcctioa to the death penalty has come from those who 
demed free will has prompted some to confuse the controversy over the 
merits of the death penalty with that surrounding deterrmniim- 
TransporUOicn u a metbod of punishment which provides for the 
removal of cnmmals to a distant place This is a comparauvely recent 
development and has been subsututed for the former pracuce of enie, 
through sending criminals away as galley slaves and slaves m mines. 
The development of sail os motive power for vessels, and an increase 
in crime m England m the transitional period from medieval to mod 
cm times, made it necessary to develop some method of Boding a 
pbcc for those who formerly would have been sent out as galley slaves. 
The first bw aulhonnng deportation was passed about i6oa It is es- 
timated that by 1775 England was tending abom a/ioo convicts annu 
ally to the EngUsh colonies in America mostly as indentured servants. 
It IS probable that a total of about 50,000 were sent before the Amencan 
Revolution The English deported convicts to Australb between 17S7 
and 1857 then the praaicc was abandoned. According to the descrip- 
tions of most observers, the lot of those who were sent to the colonics 
w'as unfonunate and hideous tragedy was the normal consequence 
Brutal floggings, together with work in swamps and jungles, cliarac 
icnicd life in these cobnics. At the present ume penal cobnies are 
maintained by the French at Devils Isbnd and New Calc<bnia luly 
also maintains penal cobnics in northern Afnca and on Mediterranean 
iibndi, and Ruiua has used transportation to Stb-na. Eacepi wlierc 
trampofiaucm has lieen a form of cobnization it is one of the leait 
humane mtthodi valueless to loaety and to the individual Tlte present 
ap auon againit Devil 1 libnd is a good indicauon that soacty regar Ji 
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this kind of cruel exile as a penalty which is out of place in modern 
times 

Fines are die most frequent of all penalties, the development of 
fines has followed the increase m the number of trivial offenses, result- 
ing from the growing complexities of technical civilization Fines 
were seldom used unul the past hundred years and have increased con- 
siderably from decade to decade, because of the increasing convenience 
of this method of punishment The offender who docs not pay his 
fine is placed in a )ail or house of correction The general custom 
throughout the country is for nonpayers to “work out” the fine, gen- 
erally at the rate of a dollar a day The taxpayers of the community arc 
vicums of diis system A person is fined, cannot pay, and goes to jail 
The taxpayers not only do not get the fine but pay to keep him in jail, 
generally in idleness The opponents of the system of fines say that 
It is a much greater penalty for a poor man to pay ten dollars as a fine 
than for a rich man In a great many crimes, fines arc almost never a 
deterrent, and it is particularly true in tlic case of chronic offenders 
such as prostitutes and drunkards In Max Stern’s study of imprison- 
ment for nonpayment of fines in Chicago, he found that over 80 per 
cent of commitments to tlic house of correction were for nonpayment 
of fines, the amount being twenty dollars or less in over half of the 
commitments He concluded “A system which allows the imprison- 
ment of persons virtually for their poverty only, which is demoralizing 
to the imprisoned persons, unjust to their famihes, and costly to the 
state, certainly warrants closer attention by responsible, socially minded 
persons than has been given to it up to the present time ” ® 

2 THE DEVELOPMENT OF PENAL INSTITUTIONS 

During the period when criminals were dealt with on the spot by 
corporal punishment or by transportation, there was no need of prisons 
There was need, however, of places of detention for those awaiting 
trial These, the “gaols,” were at first the dungeons of baronial castles 
As corporal pumshments dechned in popularity, there developed need 
of a place to punish debtors and those guilty of minor offenses as well 
as those who could not pay their fines, and the jails were used for these 
purposes also "By the twelfth century it was found necessary to provide 
special buildings for this purpose in all the counues of England These 
jails were m charge of county sheriffs, who exacted fees from prisoners 

Non-payment of Fines in Chicago,” The Social Service Review. 
volume 5, September, 1931, page 467 
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for providing them with heat and othCT necesJiQc*, the ongm of the 
exmmg Amencan sbenfT* fee ayjtcm- Later ^vo^kbomcs, or houJC* of 
correcnoD, were cstabluhcd, commonly called ‘Bndewelb” after the 
onginal founded m the kmg s palace at Bndcwell, London, m 1552 
they served as pbccs of employment for vagrana Finally petty of 
fenders also \vcrc committed to these house* of correctioa- 

It was not until near the close of the aghtcenth century that prison 
systems as we know them came mto existence, although isolated eipcn 
ments such as the world* first cellular prison, that of San Michele, 
established m Rome by Pope Clement XI in 1703, were being built to 
serve as models for later prison reformer!. The available descriptions of 
conditions m early English jaili and workhouses, where prisoners of all 
sort* were thrown together m Urge rooms, should bnng joy to the 
hearts of the modem exponent* of the “treat cm rough" pohey, who 
hkc to rouse a rabble by denouncing our present prisons as "country 
clubs,” Some idea of the atroaous condmoa* that must have prevailed 
m these first penal institutions may be gathered by inference if we 
consider condiuons which prevailed btex m the vastly improved Chi 
cago jails even as bte as the present century In The Wtnoit InstJtitUon 
Quorteriy for March 1916, we read as follow* 

Of the forty sue aty jails of Chicago, only about a doten are fit for any 
use whatsoever Nineteen are underground Through devtn run open sew 
cr* when the sewen overflow the floors arc flooded with the contents 
of the sewers Rats and vermin ore numerous The men sleep on 
rianks. If there arc more than two men in a cell they must Ik on the floor 
beside the open sewer SomeUmet it u necessary to put aght or ten m one 
small cdL The cells ore mere caves,* 

It should be recalled that cvxn these condiuons represented a vast inv 
provxment over the earlier jails, improvements brought about brgely 
ilirough the cfTori* of such prison reformer* as John Howard and 
Ehzab«h Fry Howard was the great pnion reformer of Engbnd 
whose The State of Pntons in €.n^\end m 1777 brought before cn 
lightened atircns the necessity of doing something about the iituiilon 
in penal insiiiuuons, Howards concluuoni focused aitcniion upon 
conditions which were making prisons little more than schools for 
idleness and cver^ vice Howard pubbared the work of the new papal 
prison at Rome and the prison at Cbetit as examples of what might be 
done to improve cnndiunns through bii writings Iwib England and 
America gamed an intimate knmvlrdgc of current abuse* and of the 
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urgent need of reform The period from 1770 to 1790 was one of con- 
stant agitation by Howard and other reformers, who displayed not only 
zeal but real abihty to get results. 

American Progress 

The Pennsylvama Quakers took the lead in American prison reform. 
Their first step was to bring sufficient pressure upon the legislature to 
convert an old Philadelphia jail mto a prison with individual cells for 
the confinement of hardened offenders, who crowded the jails after 
the number of death penalties had been reduced The separate confine- 
ment of prisoners was an mnovation in America in 179O5 although, as 
we have seen, the idea had already been tned out to some extent abroad 
In estabhshmg an institution of this type the Quakers were copying 
rather frankly not only the idea of cellular construction mitiated by 
Pope Clement but also the monastic idea of reform by labor and medi- • 
tation in sohtude In fact, the name selected for this new type of Amer- 
ican institution, “penitentiary,” harked back to the medieval mstituDon 
where both crime and sin could be expiated The old Philadelphia 
j county jail soon proved to be too small for the numbers who were being 
cornmitted to it, and it was found necessary to erect a new state peni- 
tentiary m 1818 Influenced by the Pennsylvania experiment with 
prison reform. New York decided to estabhsh a variation of the Penn- 
sylvania plan m its new Auburn prison in 1824 The Auburn plan pro- 
vided for sohtary confinement at night, but provided for work by the 
pnsoners m association, though in silence, during the day, in the behef 
that too much sohtary confinement injured rather than benefited the 
prisoner A verbal war soon developed between the advocates of the 
two systems The Philadelphia group said that the Auburn system did 
away with the essential reformatory feature of the prison, repentance 
through meditation The Auburn group stressed the economies made 
possible by the work of prisoners in association, emphasizing also the 
physical and moral advantages of hard work Gradually the Auburn 
system received wider acceptance, no doubt because of its economies 
Controversy died a natural death, about 1870, with the development of 
reformatories, the pioneer mstitution being the Elmira reformatory m 
New York 

Thus far we have seen the development in the treatment of crime 
from frank retribution to mere repression, varied only m so far as 
reform could be effected by aids to personal reflection The next logical 
development of penological methods was one which presented certain 
mechamcs aimed much more positively at reform This came with the 
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introduction of the Elmira reformatory system, patterned after innova- 
tions m the Bntuh penal colony m Australia, where the fixed sentence 
had been elmiuiated m place o£ oimmutation of sentences for good 
behavior Gradually the Australian plan was adapted elsewhere to m 
elude the indeterminate sentence and parole as well In its earl> form 
the mdetcrminatc sentence was a sentence for an mdefimte period, con 
diuoned on good behavior Parole was a release, with little supervision 
to be granted when the msututioQ considered the prisoner reformed 
His hberty was conditional on conimued good behavior after release. 
These innovations attracted the attentmn of American reformers, and os 
a result the Elmira reformatory for the less hardened offenders was 
opened m 1877 This system stressed reformation, smcc the terra of m- 
carccration was dependent to some extent upon the observable im 
provement made by the prisoner It must be remembered, however, that 
this system was introduced at Elmira m an msutuuon for young men 
and did not affect the majonty of adult offenders. 

It has been noted previously that the neoclassical school of cnnnnology 
excluded children legal puQuhmem as bong not wholly respon 
sible for thar acts. This gradually resulted in a demand that the im 
pnmnmcm of adult offenders be opart from that of the young It was 
not unul 1815, however that an Ajncncan msutution Nvas opened for 
the confinement of juvenile dehnquems, and even this, the Nc\v York 
House of Refuge, was at first a private msutuuon with only a part of 
111 expenses paid by the public. 'ITk backwardness of American pcnol 
ogy in failing to rccognixc the need of separating juveniles from adult 
prisoners is indicated by the faa that it w'as not until after the Civil 
War that our national capital erected a separate msUtuuon for juvcrule 
offenders. Hmvcver the inHuencc of the catabbshmtnl of the New 
\ork House of Refuge and similar imutuuons elsewhere, as well as 
the conditions which prcsailcd m Washington before i86fi, is reflected 
m the following quotation 

The fame of ih«e lattJtuUoni, schich not only sepralcd the youthful 
from the adult offender but attempted a certain amount of inicllcctual 
icligious, and especially induitrul iramiag spread rapidly No tkisiht It 
uai this inQucrKC which was reOeaed l>ert tn iSio m the act concctntnp 
the District of Cdumba penitentiary already rtfened to, wbemn provi 
iioQ was made for **ihe sepsra c labor and inrtrurtion of any convKt under 
the ape of t^” and the cnfcrtremeni of such repiUtioni ai 
condole to ilv* reformation and imtruction of tuch youthful cffendcTi " 
lIo»r\rf ihit rrmnicn »ecmi n-\ef to fuse been tamed out doe m all 
re -lu'nlny to th fact that the on-irul plsni o^ iJ< pctiitcntury K*1 tn 
I'C rnulfftcd ihfou h Ueb of adequate approptutuso *0 that "coniicti un 
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der the age of 14” labored at shocmaking, oakum picking, tailonng, car- 
pentry, and plastcnng along with adult inmates ^ 

The first institution under state control was started m Massachusetts 
in 1847 and received some assistance from private funds In many re- 
spects the institutions for juvenile oEcndcrs which began to appear at 
this ume resembled schools rather than prisons, since they had a form 
of self-government, academic teaching, religious exercises, release on 
good behavior, and the indeterminate sentence On the whole, how- 
ever, in tlie first half century of their existence, they were primarily 
prisons, and their principal value was in segregating die juvenile from 
the adult offender The cottage system of architecture, consisting of 
separate small buildings as opposed to the cell-block structure, was first 
used at the Ohio School for Boys at Lancaster in 1S65 Because of the 
greater ease in classification and management, most of the institutions 
for juveniles at the present time have adopted a similar plan 
Looking back over the history of American penology, one can be 
sure that there has been no consistent or universally accepted plan of 
development in the United States Since Connecticut established the 
first state prison by the purchase of an old mine in 1773, vast improve- 
ments have been made in some matters, but in others archaic techniques 
survive It may reasonably be said that even at the present time there is 
no such thing as an ideal institution for adults The establishment of 
state prisons rather than local prisons was one of the important de- 
velopments of the last century, a reaction, after the abandonment of 
most outdoor penalties, to the need for providing greater security for 
those sentenced to long terms of imprisonment Unfortunately, public 
interest in penology, first aroused through the controversy between the 
Auburn and the Pennsylvania systems, seems to have shifted back from 
a concern about the reformation of prisoners to the rather pnmitive 
desire for vengeance Perhaps this is due in some measure to the with- 
drawal of rehgious groups from the field of prison reform, a pohey 
which has left the* field very much to the pohtical appointee. 

Ill Penal Institutions Today 

In this section we shall consider the various types of institutions used 
for custodial care for prisoners today, whether for detention or for 
treatment The detention instituuons— the lockup, the jail, and the insUtu- 
tions for juvenile detention — wall be considered first, then, m more 
detail, the administrauon of prisons Treatment of juveniles in institu- 

® Rev Raymond W Murray, C S C , op at. page 8 
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uonj will be re ser ved for aBod>er diaptcr There vviU be no tepanle 
treatment o! rcfonnatoncs for those over the juvenile age, for those 
institutions bear such resemblance to prisons m most states today that 
comments applicable to the bttcr will apply to that group also 


I DETENTION mSTmiTIONI 

The Lockup 

The most important means of adult detention in the United States 
u the pobce lockup ref er r ed to often as the police station, m which 
those who have been arrested are detained while awaitmg appearance m 
court. Durmg the first six months of 1930 almost i 500,000 prisoners 
were placed m the nearly ii/xjo police lockups in the Umted Slates. 
Many arc located m aty halls, village buildings, or fire stationi many 
of tiiae arc firetraps many arc anuquated buildings unfit for use. Very 
few lockups make proper provision for segregation and clasnficacon of 
women, witnesses, and young people. Many are also used as lodging 
places for tramps and vagrants. Daenuon of a person overnight and 
sending him out of tmvn the noct day u known as “noaong" and is 
universally used in order to rid the town of undesirables. Another 
typical method is to fine a person for vagrancy but to remit the fine 
on hi5 promise to leave town immediately There u stale supcrviuon of 
police jaib and lockups only m New York, Nc\v Jersey Minnesota and 
Oklahoma, with a modified form of supervision in Abbama Georgu 
and Pennsylvania. 

Harts rccommcndaiions concemmg the remedies for present defeas 
of pobce jails and lockups arc far from being earned out anywhcrc- 
Thcy may be lummanzed os follosvs (i) there should be classificaiton 
m each jail to separate males and fcmal^ old and j’oung tick and \nt11 
dangerous and harmless (a) each prisoner should be placed in a 
separate cell (3) all institutions should be stnaly fireproof (4) 
women prisoners should be kept entirely separate from male prisoncrt 
and under the charge of women (5) the illegal and unregulated practice 
of the "third degree" (consisting of cruel physical and mental punish- 
ment for the purpose of getting a pnsoner “to tell the inith“) should 
be abolished (0) there liquid be provision by bw for the supervision 
and mspeaion of pohee stations by responsible sute commisslont, v.iih 
power to condemn buildings unfit for use (7) personnel such a* 
jaitert, guards, and matrons should be radically Improved m quahry 
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(8) such institutions should be intelhgently planned by competent 
architects.® 


The County Jatl 


County jails are our most common penal mstitutions. They are used 
for detention of three kinds of prisoners: (a) prmcipals and witnesses 
awaiting trial, (b) those sentenced to short terms, (c) misdemeanants 
committed because they cannot pay fines About half of our jail popula- 
tion consists of persons awaiting trial Since the law presumes this 
group to be innocent until they are tried, it seems unjust to place the 
mnocent and the guilty in the same situation County jails are the pits 
mto which the social misfits eventually fall, bemg the temporary resting 
places of the feeble-mmded, the habitual drunkards, and the drifters of 
society Albert Morns points out the evils of the county-jail system, 
briefly summarized as (i) indiscriminate mmghng of the young and 
the old, the innocent and the guilty, the healthy and the diseased, (2) 
poor samtary conditions that breed and spread disease; (3) poor food; 
(4) overcrowding, (5) idleness, (6) lack of a program for rehabihta- 
tion, (7) costlmess and wastefulness It is generally agreed that most 
counties are too sparsely populated to need or to be able to support a 
modern mstitution of this land, especially when, as sometimes happens, 
the average number of mmates is about seven or eight Of over 2,500 
institutions inspected and graded by federal agents of the Bureau of 
Prisons, only three ranked above 90 per cent, and over 1,000 failed to 
attam the grade of 50 per cent These results are typical 
The use of a county jail as a pohtical “plum” keeps this anachromstic 
institution m many of our smaller counties There is occasionally con- 
siderable profit m the feedmg of prisoners, since, m most mstances, 
sheriffs are allowed a per capita allowance on a per diem basis, and, by 
feeding the prisoners less than the amount will purchase, the sheriff 
may make a profit This is not a blanket mdictment of all sheriffs, but 
most reports show that this practice is prevalent The present system, at 
Its best, offers an expensive, discriminatory means of treatment, and, 
at Its worst, contains abuses which probably breed criminals rather 
than reform them The condition of the county jails is notorious and 
will continue to be ghastly unless enhghtened pubhc opmion can be 
aroused to break the vested interest which local pohtical rings now 


H Hart, ‘ToUce Jails and Village Lock-ups,” Report on Penal d t 
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have m tbcrrL The use of state fanns for misdemeanant* of the type 
muafly kept m idlcne** m county jails ha* been spreading m recent 
year*. Where such insututiona exist, work m a healthful environment 
IS possible for the prisoners, a distinct improvement over the hour* of 
idleness m county jails. The southern vanauon of the penal farm, the 
chain gang, 1* based upon the desire to cxpbit rather than to reform 
prisoners and u condemned by pcnologists- 

JupcrtiU DeUntion 

It u a rather strange commentary on our criminal law which pre- 
sumes a person to be innocent unul he is proved guilty, that m some 
pbccs children merely charged with offenses and awaiting court action 
arc suU retained in wih adult offenders. This is cspcaally strange 
since juvenile* conviacd of law violauon* arc cvc^y^vhc^e placed in 
juvenile instituuons and thus removed from the evil influences of adult 
assoaauon The separate house of detenuon for child offender* is a 
oomparauvciy recent innovauon a* the story of it* gradual development 
m the District of Columbia discloso 

la deUioiDg children and adults m the same maaner untfl 1900 the 
Dutna can not be said to ha%*e been jnrticularly retnu*. Excepting the 
State of Massachusetts v^hich had taken up the idea In 1880 no State was 
particularly concerned with the matter until about the tune of the ju\t: 
nfle court moxeraent in 1899. In fact it has been found that jails arc still 
bane used for detaining children m many States. That the Distnct did not 
Anally abolish the old system until 1900 is not then so unusual 

UUc most other reforms, the house of detenuon came by degrea The 
first step svas made m the cases of children who had appeared in court, 
and so passed from the junsdicaon of the police to that of the court but 
whose eases had not been finally settled by the court When it was fdi by 
the court that restraint was necessary in these eases the traditional order 
was to commit to the jail In 189... howeter after the Board of Childrens 
Guardians was created, this tradition was broken for the first time when 
the courts began to make temporary commilmcriti to the board m these 
cases The board m turn nlaccil ihw children m private child-canng in 
stuutions whenerer it could find any wilting to late chQilren under such 
nrcumuances Such inuitunons could be found only for a limited group 
of children however so that the count had to continue to commit to Jail 
for the most part at formerly The count had no penter to make tempo- 
rary commitmcnti to the reform schools, so that these muitutwnt couU nc< 
W oted for thit purpose In the cate of children who had not at yet patinl 
from the junulictwri of the police no change wit made so that they con 
tinu-d to held at fnrrrwrly without exception 

The wlmle tyuan »nl theory c* jtntmle d-tcnimn wat rrtised In 
and I ftt The ute of jiHi and Svaitonhnuws wat foiHilden m the caw- cl 
a <hi d hr-ld by the pclice pew to trial in 19^ artd m 1901 th count 
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were likewise forbidden to hold children in jail or workhouses when 
charged with committing a misdemeanor The act which estabhshed the 
house of detention in 1900 directed that the building must be used for 
the “detention of children under 16 years of age, and (in the discretion of 
the commissioners) of girls and women over 16 years of age, arrested by the 
pohee on charge of offense agamst any law m force in the District of Co- 
lumbia, or held as witnesses, or held pendmg mvestigation, examination, 
or otherwise ® 

In a study of juvenile detention m thirty-eight states it was found that 
during the 1929-1930 fiscal year 16,493 juvemles were still detamed m 
jails and police stations The modern tendency in the larger cities is 
to place these children m boarding homes or msUtutions The mstitu- 
tions, where they exist, are under the guidance of persons who are 
capable of orgamzmg educational and recreational facihties, and who 
do not try to make the mstitutions juvende jads 


2. PRISONS 

The Wickersham commission, discussing the problem of penal m- 
stitutions, pomted out that the individual institutions represent many 
different examples of administrative arrangements, methods of control, 
and pohcies m deahng with the human material mcarcerated therein 
There are scarcely any umform practices The whole system stands as 
an unwieldy, unorgamzed, hit-or-miss arrangement, developed through 
centuries of local pohey and local traditions Even m states where new 
pohcies have appeared, they are so adapted, modified, and absorbed m 
the old local patterns as to leave our penal system nearly as complex, 
varied, and imstandardized as it was a century ago Yet it would seem 
as if unity of objective at least should have produced a more unified 
plan of treatment by now Speaking of the objective of penal mstitu- 
tions, the Wickersham commission concludes 


The funcUon of the penal institutions is protecuon of society To this 
end all efforts must be bent and all admmistrauve methods be adapted All 
judgment upon the funenomng of our pnson system, or any unit withm 
It, must be in terms of protection of society This raises the question of 
how penal institutions can best contnbute to this objective There seems but 
one answer possible— by the reformauon of the cnmmal ® 


To what extent are our prisons achievmg their objective? How far 
are they protecting society by reforming their prisoners? It will be help- 
ful to evaluate them on the score of (a) physical conditions, (b) dis- 
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caphnc, (c) pcrsonnd, (d) self-government, (e) labor, (£) cducaDoa, 
and (g) clamficatioa. 

Phytted Conditions 

4bout a hundred msUtunooi arc used for long-term confinement of 
pruoncr* today About aghty of these arc of the Auburn type, and 
aght which ^vcrc built more than a hundred years ago arc still m use, 
A third of all prisons still m use m the coimtry were built over seventy 
years ago, and only seventeen prisons have been built smec 1900 The 
Wickcrsham oommission has gathered many data concermng physical 
condiuons m prisons,^® It pomis out that while the New York State 
Department of Correction has a minunum standard of 364 cubic feet 
of air space per cell, 58 per cent of the ninety-two cell blocks m Amcr 
lean prisons ore under this minimum Nearly 90 per cent of all cells 
have Icn than the minimum physical standards set up by the federal 
government for its new construction In 1930, at per cent of the men t 
prisons m the country suU used buckets instead of intemal plumbing 
other exclusively or pamally 

Overcrowding is another senous problem in 1937, prisons and re 
formatoncs, according to the Bureau of the Census, coniamed 19.1 per 
cent more than the planned capaaty Some states show even more 
overcrowding such as Michigan with 78^ per cent more than capaaty, 
California with 61a per cent, Oklahoma with 56,7 per cent, and Ohb 
with 54,1 per cent. 0\crcro\Ndmg results in placing two persons In 
cells originally built for one, and in some instances three arc so placed 
by the use of a double bunk and a mattress on the floor The report 
of the Kentucky State Reformatory for 1930 stated that every cell m the 
cell house for s\hitC3 contained two men although each cell was too 
small for one man, Thu situation existed m an institution which was 
not equipped with either toilets or running water Many pnsons have 
mtufliacni space for rcacation or group acuviucs of an) kind with the 
result that many of the men arc kept locked m their cells during the 
greater portion of the day In the older prisons where the inside cells are 
built of brick cement or stone, momure is a sctctc problem, and as a 
Touli many of the pnioneri are afflicted vdih rheumatism. In most 
pruont there arc a few wcll-comtruacd cclb these being the ones 
which arc usually ihcmm to sisitors. In general the same condiitons were 
found In the 1939 Aiiomcy General s Survey of Release Proccduret, 

* rw, 
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Dtsapltne 

The prison as a community presents certain obvious problems of 
human relations There is an esprit de corps among the prisoners, with 
a reasonably well-developed code of slang names as well as what imght 
be called “proper” prison conduct The guards are “screws,” and those 
who give information to the guards or officials are squealers and 
“stools ” The cohfinmg life of the prison makes minor matters assume 
grave importance, and, because of tlie general admiration of the con- 
victs for those who resist disciphne, there are many opportunities for 
the egocentric to demonstrate their abilities There are other possibihties 
for psychological aberrations in the colorless uniforms, the routine food, 
the regulation of hfe by a clock, and the constantly recurring internal 
conflicts 

Rules are numerous, the rule book at the Iowa State Penitentiary 
having 105 rules taking up twenty-eight printed pages The Wicker- 
sham commission’s report quotes several of these rules, which illumine 
and give* focus to the problem of prison disciphne “Strict silence must 
be observed, talking, laughing, or gazing about the room is strictly 
forbidden If you want bread, hold up your right hand, coffee or 
water, hold up your cup, and soup, hold up your spoon ” Punishment 
m many prisons may take the form of reprimand, loss of tobacco priv- 
ileges, loss of letter privileges, imprisonment in sohtary confinement 
with restricted diet, and imprisonment in solitary confinement hand- 
cuffed to a door At the Elmira reformatory, carelessly looking at a book 
without studying one’s lessons is prohibited There are two general 
ways of enforcing rules (a) by giving time off or special privileges for 
good behavior, (b) by inflictmg a pumshment Some form of isolation 
IS typical of the latter, as well as bread and water diets and occasional use 
^ of a strait jacket The strap is occasionally used for corporal punishment, 
and handcuffing to doors is common Most prisoners are pumshed on 
the word of the guards, and the prisoner has no right to call witnesses The 
Kansas State Industrial Reformatory reports for 1930 that 25 per cent of 
the total population was locked up in sohtary confinement each month 
for pumshment On an average, each man was locked up more than 
five times m two years 

The problem of prison riots is a serious one, and it may well be 
observed that any analysis of such situations must be m terms of the 
general conditions withm the prison rather than of estimates con- 
cermng specific rules or irritations If the general tone in the prison 
Ibid , pages 25-26 
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community 1* good, i£ work u interesting if there are no undue imta 
lions, if outlets arc possible for restlessness and energy, there will be few 
senous bcha^or disorders. On the other hand, if there is pressure 
through unnecessary irritations, a state of hysteria may develop ^nd 
culmmate m a not It is believed today that the future approach to the 
problem o£ prison disaplme must be indirect, probably through educa 
uon, work, and rccrcauotu 


Personnei 

The warden is the chief catcamvc of&ccr responsible for admimstra 
tion of the program of the insutimom In roost prisons he u expected 
to be a successful educator, a shop manager, a practical busmessraan, 
and a humarutariao, as well os a jailer It seems evident that these as- 
pects of the work conflict with one another to some extent, and this 
conflict is further complicated by the fact that, m general, wardens arc 
not chosen because they arc educators, businessmen or humaniiariani, 
but because they are poliuoans. In some pnsons the pay u Imv and 
presuge u lacking On the other hand, the salary, which usually m 
eludes maintenance, u suiHacody high m many states so that college 
trained men would gladly seek such posmons were it not for the 
political hurdles to be Icap^ m obtammg therm Salaries of $5/100 and 
over arc not uncommon Often the \vardcn is a man with a grammar 
school cducauon who has worked up from the position of guard 
through various subadmmutrauve positions. Hii tenure of office as 
warden generally comadcs with that of the gmemor The Wickenham 
commission has summarized the basic problems adequately 

The pnion is looked upon not as a profcssioful problem of the hiphcst 
complexity requiring men of great knowledge and abUtty not is an initi 
tvmon ha>ing three or (our thousand young people needing educational in* 
tcresu and activity but rather as an iniuiotlon lor the rcpresiion and con 
tfoi of the dangettJtts, and for that jmipose the higher typ^ of individual ii 
not available. Sot until we recopniic that a pnion is a great opponumty 
for broad educaiMmal endeavor will vre attract the kind of adminiurater 
who It needed. That is one of the fir« needs of the pmon— a new type of 
inmurtional bead, a type of adminittrater who could be called at the fmi 
tl nt of a great educational tnttuuuon Until then we shall make riogint 
dowlj- if at all ’* 

The potition of guard in a prison should be important for in the eyes 
of the contictcd men he representt the state, ^^l^hmlt competent 
puarJi no ward n can tucce^ fti Ills adminittrauvc rcsponubilittcs* 

‘»!W r*rt 41, 
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Yet, m general, the guard’s pay is low, and he secures his position by 
pohtical appointment He sometimes works as long as sixteen hours 
each day, and m some institutions his isolation is nearly as great as that 
of the prisoners Petty graft often exists among the stajfif members, and 
in some instances the guards themselves are as demorahzed as the 
prisoners According to the New York State Crime Commission, the 
turnover of guards m some of the New York correctional institutions is 
sometimes as high as 50 per cent annually In many instances, promo- 
uon IS impossible and opportumties for advancement are few Remedies 
include better pay, shorter hours, longer vacations, regular weekly 
periods of absence from the institution, and opportimity for advance- 
ment and promotion without pohtical interference There is a need 
to develop an opportunity for creative, constructive work, and with 
the selection of the right type of men it will be possible to ehmmate the 
characteristic brutahty of the guards m many institutions 

The federal government and some states, notably New York, have 
made recent advances by mcreased pay and educational qualifications 
for prison personnel, trainmg schools for guards, and civil-service pro- 
tection in most jobs The Federal Bureau of Prisons now holds civil- 
service examinations for “warden’s assistants,” who must be college 
graduates tramed m social service The startmg salaries range from 
$2,000 to $3,000 As more men and women of this type get into the 
various prison systems and work their way up to the key positions, we 
may expect a vast improvement in our penal mstitutions 

Self-Government 

A misunderstood phase of prison hfe is self-government Zealots often 
express the behef that self-government among prisoners would result 
in the reclamation of many of them and a more stable prison life In 
one form or another, self-government has existed since the begmmng 
of the old Walnut Street jail in Philadelphia about 1790 In 1895, William 
George founded the George Junior Republic for boys at FreeviUe, New 
York, basing his plan for the institution upon self-government 
Thomas Mott Osborne, who advocated self-government for adult 
prisoners, relates many spectacular mcidents to show how prisoners 
refused to take advantage of opportunities to escape where they had 
absorbed the idea of self-government He stated that in Auburn prison, 
operating under self-government, the lights went out while the pris- 
oners were assembhng to attend a concert, and any could have scaled 
die wall, but aU remained absolutely quiet until the hghts went on 
In spite of the attractive arguments of Osborne and others, there are 
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certain duadvantage* of the fystem clever pmoner* get control of 
the system and use it for tbor own advantage, and pnsoners arc likely 
to be more harsh m their treatment of other prisoners than the prison 
officers. Many institutions which once utihzcd the self-government 
system have smcc abandoned it. Self-government must not be confused 
with the honor system, which generally means rewards given by the 
Warden for good behavior Both systems mvolvc pbcing responsibility 
upon the prisoners, but there arc grave doubts as to the abihty of the 
majority of prisoners to accept such rciponsihihty 

Labor 

The advantages of prison labor should be obvious In summary u 
may be said that prison labor is beneficial in the foUowmg ways (1) 
as an alleviation of idleness (a) as punishment (3) as making the 
prisoners pay part or all of the cost of their maintenance (4) as a 
means of disaphne (5) as a means of reformation. Prison labor has 
been rccogmwj as a necessity since the latter part of the eighteenth 
century In spite of its manifest advantages, during its entire history 
prison labor has been the subjea of protest from orgamzed labor and 
manufacturers. The Hawes-Cooper Act (1934) by giving states the 
power to prevent within ihor borders the sale of pnson-made goods 
from other states, seriously restneted pnson industries, Rcahting the 
prcAilcmi facmg the states, President Frankhn D Roosevelt recently 
created by cxccuuvc order the Prison Industries Reorganization Ad 
ministration to assist the vanous states m solving thar prison Industries 
problem. There arc at the present time six pnnapal systems of pnson 
labor These can be ouilin^ bnefly as follows 
The lease system is probably the moil heinous of all i>‘«ems of labor 
m prisons. It is gradually disappearing and is now to be found In very 
few pbces. This system mixiUts the turning over of a prisoner to a 
pnvaic contractor uho for finanaal consideration Is giN'en complete 
control cner him to use, feed, and disaphne. The suic generally re- 
tamed the nghi of inspccuon but did not set up standards of any kmd- 
Thc system is obviously open to all kinds of cruclucs, and its vuiual 
abanJonmem in the South came as a result of a senes of tcandaU In 
volving the bcatini; and death of pnioncrs 
The ecntraei syttem sshich is umibr to the lease syitem, hat been 
practiwally abohibed by the 1 lasses Coojvr Act Under this syuem the 
state furmihes the building prmtdei pov.*tf and hghl, and gtnftli the 
pniofttTt, and the coniractm fumiih« machines and mairrult. The 
tia c IS paid a filed sum for the daily work of the pnsonrf The sysinn 
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places the interests o£ the contractor above the interests of the prisoners 
md gives contractors an advantage over those who use free labor It is 
generally agreed that the repudiation of the contract system is entirely 
justified because of its demoralizing influences on the officers of the in- 
stitutions, the prisoners, and those outside who suffer from undue com- 
petition Unfortunately, the Hawes-Cooper Act goes much further m 
Its application than restricting the lease and contract systems. 

The ptece-pnce system is a variation of the contract system whereby 
the contractor supphes the raw material and purchases the product 
from the state at a given price per piece In this bald and blatant at- 
tempt at deception all the evils of the contract system are embodied. 

The public-account system is a system of labor in which the mdustry 
is managed by the prison authorities and financed by the state, for the 
purpose of selling, the product on the open market The most profitable 
example of this system has been at the state prison at Stillwater, Minne- 
sota The manufacture of twme there is believed to have produced a 
profit for many years Such profit, however, is the exception rather than 
the rule, and several pecuhar and unfortunate results have been pro- 
duced at Sullwater. The state prison has a virtual monopoly on the sale 
of bmdmg twme, and there is virtually no competition within the state. 
On the other hand, if a man, trained to do nothing but manufacture 
bmdmg twme, tries to get work m that mdustry, he will have to go out 
of the state to obtain such work This system fails further to recognize 
special aptitudes of individuals, and it is generally agreed that it is un- 
desirable to develop a highly speciahzed large-scale mdustry m prison 
even under reasonably favorable conditions 
The state-use system is one m which the state carries on the manu- 
facturing process, but does not sell the merchandise m the open market 
Pubhc mstitutions operated by the state, and county and city institu- 
tions, utihze the goods manufactured To some extent this is supposed 
to do away with unfair competition with free labor, but it will be seen 
immediately that, if certam goods were not made by the state for Itself, 
they would have to be bought from private mdividuals, and to that ex- 
tent there is compeution In many mstances and for various reasons 
other state institutions will not purchase from the state prison if it is 
possible to avoid doing so, and most states with this system do not 
have a compulsory-purchase clause m their laws One reason why some 
purchasmg officers prefer to buy on the open market is the graft which 
is usually possible on large orders 

The public-works system, a variation of the state-use system, employs 
the labor of prisoners not for the manufacture of merchandise but for 
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certain duadvantagci of the system clever prisoners get control of 
the syaem and use it for their own advantage, and pnsonen arc likely 
to be more harsh m ihar treatment of other prisoners than the prison 
officers. Many mstitutions which once utilized the sclf-govcmmeni 
system have tmee abandoned it. Sdf-govemment must not be confused 
with the honor system, which generally means rewards given by the 
warden for good behavior Both ^sums mvolve placing responsibility 
upon the prisoners, but there ore grave doubts as to the abihty of the 
majority of prisoners to accept such rcsponsihihty 

Labor 

The advantages of prison labor should be obvious. In summary it 
may be said that prison labor is beneficial m the folio wmg Nvayi (i) 
as an allcvution of idleness (a) os punuhment (3) as making the 
prisoners pay part or all of the cost of thar mamtcnancc, (4) os a 
means of disapUnc, (5) as a means of reformation. Prison labor has 
been rccogmr^ as a necessity since the latter part of the aghicenth 
century In spue of its manifest advantages, during us entire history 
pn»n labor has been the subject of proicw from orgaiuzcd labor and 
manufacturert. The Hawes-Cooper Aa (1934) by giving states the 
power to prevent within thar borders the sale of prison made goods 
from other states, seriously resmeted prison industries. Realizing the 
problems facing the states, President Franklin D Roosevelt recently 
created by cxccuuvc order the Prison Industries Rcorgamtauon Ad 
rainisinuion to assist the various states in solving thar prison indusma 
problem. There arc at the present tune su pnnapal systems of prison 
labor These can be outlined briefly as follows 

TAe Icarc syrtem is probably the most hanous of all systems of bbor 
in pnsom It is gradually diuppeanng and is now to be found in very 
few pbccs. This s)‘stcm mvoUcs the turning over of a prisoner to a 
private contractor who for financial consideration is p'cn cotnplae 
control over him to use, feed, and disaphnc. The state generally re 
lamed the right of inspection but did not set up standards of any kind. 
The system u obviously open to all kinds of cruelties, and ui tirrual 
abandonment in the South came as a Tesuli of a senes of icandali In« 
voWmg the beaung and death of pnioners. 

The eentrjet /jrtem ssKich is simibr to the lease system has been 
practically aboltihcd by the Hauri Cooper Act Under ihis lyitcm the 
rate furnnhet the budding provides poNver and hglit and giufdi th* 
ptnoners, and the contractor fumishn machines and materuK The 
state 11 paid a fixed sum for the daily work of the prisoner The lyucm 
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places the interests of the contractor above the interests of the prisoners 
and gives contractors an advantage over those who use free labor It is 
generally agreed that the repudiation of tlic contract system is entirely 
jusufied because of its demoralizing influences on the officers of the in- 
stitutions, the prisoners, and those outside who suffer from undue com- 
peution Unfortunately, the Hawes-Cooper Act goes much further m 
its application than restricting the lease and contract systems 
The piece-price system is a variation of the contract system whereby 
the contractor supplies the raw material and purchases the product 
from the state at a given price per piece. In this bald and blatant at- 
tempt at deception all the evils of the contract system arc embodied 
The public-account system is a system of labor in which the industry 
is managed by the prison authorities and financed by the state, for the 
purpose of selling the product on the open market The most profitable 
example of this system has been at the state prison at Stillwater, Minne- 
sota The manufacture of twine there is believed to have produced a 
profit for many years Such profit, however, is the exception rather than 
the rule, and several peculiar and unfortunate results have been pro- 
duced at Stillwater. The state prison has a virtual monopoly on the sale 
of binding twine, and there is virtually no competition within the state 
On the other hand, if a man, trained to do nothing but manufacture 
binding twme, tries to get work in that industry, he will have to go out 
of the state to obtain such work This system fails further to recognize 
special aptitudes of individuals, and it is generally agreed that it is un- 
desirable to develop a highly specialized large-scale industry m prison 
even under reasonably favorable conditions 
The state-use system is one in which the state carries on the manu- 
facturing process, but does not sell the merchandise m the open market 
Pubhc institutions operated by the state, and county and city institu- 
tions, utihze the goods manufactured To some extent this is supposed 
to do away with unfair competition with free labor, but it will be seen 
immediately that, if certain goods were not made by the state for itself, 
they would have to be bought from private individuals, and to that ex- 
tent there is competition In many instances and for various reasons 
other state institutions will not purchase from the state prison if it is 
possible to avoid domg so, and most states with this system do not 
have a compulsory-purchase clause in their laws One reason why some 
purchasing officers prefer to buy on the open market is the graft which 
IS usually possible on large orders. 

The public-works system, a variation of the state-use system, employs 
the labor of prisoners not for the manufacture of merchandise but for 
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coastmcoon and repair of the prison, roads, parks, and pennanent 
public structures besides pnsoni. This system has not been su cc e ss ful m 
the past, at least in the North, chiefly on account of the difficulties of 
finding year round work. It is soil used rather widely m the South and 
there u a growing demand for its increased use elsewhere. The Prison 
Association of New York m its 1937 report recommended that funds be 
provided for the employment of pnsonen on highway constniction- 

Tbe lease system, the contract system, and the picce-pncc system arc 
completely undesirable because of the difficulty of controlhng the work 
and life of the pnsonen when they arc subjea to cxpbitation by pnvatc 
contractors. The state-use system it probably the least undesirable, al 
though it, like all public systems, supers from its inablUty to employ 
all the prisoners. The gcncml conclusion reached by most penologists 
IS that there is no ideal system at the present time, and many expen 
ments must be made m order to develop a system which will be prac 
ucal and free from the possibility of abuses and of untur compctiDon 
with those who are not incarcerated 

The importance of the pHsoodabor problem is due to the corropung 
influence of idleness on the morale of prisoners. To substitute dreary 
toil under hazardous or unsanitary condiDons for this idleness would 
not be an impfovcmcnt but it should be possible to provide construe 
live work Intcgrauon of state resources, together with the combined 
pbnning of many groups mthm the state, might produce a system 
which would be agr eea ble to all concerned and at the same time be a 
protection against exploitation of the prisoners Some cxpenmcnis with 
p3)Tncnts of small wages have been made, and these should be con 
tlnued, since rcsponsibiluy for porual support of dependents may then 
be placed upon pnsoners. Certain other problems of an administrative 
nature remain c%cn after a pood pnson labor policy is adopted, for 
example the assignment of prisoners to tasks wiihm the range of their 
abilities and aptitudes, wnrk about the insutuuon such as cleaning and 
organization of working time. 

EJucution 

Pahaps the gravest problem m penology is that of eduation in 
pTi nni. To define education in pnsons u dilTicult but, according to the 
U icLmham commitiinn it means more than book learning vocational 
ciluotion. health habits, habits of blior and formal disophne It im 
pl^ live attempt to rrconiirua the bane attitudes of the indnriJiuk 
that, upon rcleaie he will adopt a diflercnt rrexle of life from tl r one 
will h Ird him to piion. It Is gmerally agreed that tlie ptiion of the 
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present day does not achieve this change This is due to a great many 
factors, involving administrative pohcies, personnel, and perhaps more 
specifically the dynamics of human conduct The problem of changing 
attitudes toward life is a difficult one, as difficult as trying to change 
men from one rehgious conviction to another The first general educa- 
tional work done m prisons m the United States was that of teaching 
prisoners to read the Bible The first organized educational work in 
our penal institutions started m the New York House of Refuge, and 
consisted prmcipally of rehgious instruction The first legal recognition 
of penal education came m 1847, when New York provided for the 
appomtment of teachers m the state prisons Even if we regard prison 
education m the restricted sense, less than a fifth of the prisons have 
good educational programs today, many have none at all The situation 
is somewhat better m reformatories and m institutions for juveniles. 

Any basic educational program in a prison must have as its primary 
objective the socialization of the prisoners — that is, they must be made 
ready to live m society This kind of education requires a removal of 
the influences which have previously operated as a deterrent to sociahza- 
tion, also a removal of undesirable habits and mterests and the substi- 
tution of new and stimulatmg experiences and interests To accomphsh 
everythmg, we must face many problems Shall the institution be or- 
ganized for work or for education? What shall be the place of punish- 
ment m the regime? How shall the educational work itself be or- 
gamzed as to textbooks, mstructors, and classrooms? At the present 
time, the curriculum of most institutions is confined to reading and 
writing, and the majority do not provide programs beyond the third or 
fourth grade Many of the teachers are fellow-prisoners There is prac- 
tically no vocational education MacCormick has stated on the basis of 
his 1927 survey that no prison m the country has a program of voca- 
tional education worthy of the name, and only a few reformatories for 
juvemles and young men have good vocational programs 
Prison hbranes are madequate and commonplace They consist 
prmcipally of cast-off books, newspapers, and magazmes Smce we are 
dealing primarily with a problem of adult education, it is necessary to 
consider this deficiency a handicap to any plans of education In many 
instituuons the hbrary is in direct charge of the chaplain, who has so 
many other obhgauons and responsibihues that htde time is available 
for It Some prisons have recently tried to develop a desire for educa- 
tion At San Quentm Prison m Cahforma, more than 1,700 prisoners 
are enrolled m classes Considerable stress is put upon languages and 
agriculture, and more than 50 per cent of class members complete each 
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tcnn- Some believe that all pmoncr* should be allowed to take ad- 
vantage of umveroty cxtcmion courses. 

Ciasstfication 

DivcrsificaDon of imotutioiis, the state pnion, the state reformatory, 
and the jail, has developed pntnanly on account of the need of segre 
gaung different types of offenders. Within prisons, separate homing for 
the younger cmninal to keep him from contact with the older and more 
mature has been employed for some time- Illinois and New York have 
classificauon systems whidi penmt the sending of the more dangerous 
offenders to one institution and the less dangerom to another Other 
classificauons have different objectives. Some are based upon cconormcs- 
Workers m the same shop arc often placed together in the same part 
of the cell block which faalitatcs their arrivals and departures but 
often throws hardened and first offenders together Condurt within 
the prison has brought about the sqxiranon of disaplinary offenders 
from those who are m good standing There is also segregation by 
disease, and generally the insane are confined separately 

Most attempts at classificanon have been defeated by the me of con 
gtegate housing New Jersey u making 0 special effort to apply the 
method of indisidualized treatment in its institutions and has done 
much toward setting up a real system of clainlicauon. In Indiana class! 
ficauon tvas begun on a sacnttfic scale m 1937 at the reformatory and 
state prison. A system of classificauon bas^ upon adequate physical 
arrangements should include segregation of pn»ncrs on the basts of 
need for custody in maximum, medium and mirumum security build 
mgs, with special provision for the insane, the feeble-fnlnded the 
tuberculous, contagious loaal-dtseasc cases, drug addicts, sex perverts, 
and the aged and cnppled Few states arc able yet to make all these 
chsniicatlons. 


Conciunon 

The present ntuaiion in insuiutiorul treatment of pnsoners seem* 
nothing short of tragic when wx stop to consider the fact that the great 
rmjonty who arc committed must some lime lx returned to society 
The prison of today it not designed to meet specific nerds of pfisonm 
or of society Its accepted “ireat cm rout^h** polic) tends to hearken 
back to rigorous methods based primarily upon harsli punishment ra hef 
than upon plans for reform The adminiuraiton is generally inrfflcifni 
and unable 10 contend with many of the pmb’«ns presrnied There 
his been a lack of eonsmicuve bbor In pnsom there has ben hnk 
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education and practically no vocational education Individual programs 
of religious education have been reasonably effective from time to time, 
but the work of chaplains has been one of patience and fortitude m the 
face of grave handicaps Physical conditions arc only fair at best, and 
overburdening rules and regulations exist If American prisons do any- 
thing, It is certain that they do not reform the inmates In attempting to 
evaluate parole we should always keep this fundamental difficulty in 
mind 

A bleak picture of the present status of our prisons has been pre- 
sented Some elements are reasonably favorable Reformatories seem 
to have progressed beyond prisons Many institutions for juveniles have 
developed reasonably sound methods of procedure both under private 
and under public offices Private institutions, such as the Houses of the 
Good Shepherd, have offered a system of care designed to meet the 
specific needs of girls The state prisons and reformatories for women 
have shown remarkable advances, particularly in the past two decades 
In occasional lucid mtervals the press has demonstrated an ability to 
think through problems of prison administration without being blinded 
by emotional prejudices The studies made by bodies of lay citizens 
have done much to inform the thinking public about developments in 
prisons, and official commissions appointed by governors have more 
recently been utihzed for purposes of investigation and recommenda- 
tion Bishop Joseph H Schlarman, of Peoria, Ilhnois, was recently 
chairman of a commission appointed by Governor Horner of Ilhnois 
to investigate conditions in the state prison following scandalous epi- 
sodes at Johet His recent pamphlet Why Ptisons? is a valuable survey 
of the prison problem Under the heading “Abohsh the System” he 
gives us a noteworthy summary 


I believe it would be eminendy unfair to blame any particular State Ad- 
ministration, or our prison officers for the obvious defects evident in the 
handling of penal problems The system is wrong, and the system should 
be blamed It is the system that makes penology start at the front bars, end 
at the rear wall, and reach its highest perfection in the good shots concealed 
in the towers on the walls Problems of penology? Therapeutic pedagogy? 
Campaign problems! But the system permits and demands it No riots no 
escap^ why it must be a well-managed prison — And then the public and 
the editors sit back m smug satisfaction There seems to be only one solu- 
tion abolish the system, establish an enlightened and sympathetic non- 
partisan Prison Commission, say, after the manner of England, aided bv 
intelligent wardens and staffs > s > vy 


(pamphlet) (The Pa»I« Prcaa. N=„ York, .,37), page 3, Used b, 
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tcnn. Some believe that all pmonen riiould be allowed to take ad- 
vantage of umvcmty extennon courses. 

Clasnficaijon 

Diversification of insatutioiii, the state prison, the state reformatory, 
and the jafl has developed primarily on account of the need of segre- 
gating different types of offenders. Within prisons, separate housmg for 
the younger criminal to keep him from contact with the older and more 
mature has been employed for some tune. Illinois and New York have 
classification systems which permit the sending of the more dangerous 
offenders to one mstitution and the less dangerous to another Other 
classifications have different objectives- Some arc based upon economics. 
Workers m the tame shop are often placed together m the same part 
of the cell block, which facditata their amvali and departures but 
often throw's hardened and first offenders together Conduct within 
the prison has brought about the separation of disaplinary offenders 
from those who arc m good standing There is also segregaDon by 
disease, and generally the insane are confined separately 

hlost attempts at classificauon have been defeated by the use of con 
gregatc housing New Jersey u making 0 special effort to apply the 
method of individualized treatment m its msuiuuons and hat done 
much toward setung up a real system of dassifiauon. In Indiana cb«i 
ficauon was begun on a sacntific scale m 1957 at the reformatory and 
state prison A system of classification bas^ upon adequate physical 
arrangements should include segregauon of prisoners on the basu of 
need for custody in maximum medium, and minimum security build 
mgs, With special provision for the insane, the feeble minded the 
tuberculous, contagious scaal^hscasc cases, drug addicts, set perverts, 
and the aged and cnppled- Few states arc able yet to make all ibcjc 
clossificauoas. 


Conctunon 

The present situation m institutional treaimcni of prisoners seems 
nothing short of tragic when wc stop to consider the fact that the grcai 
majonty who arc committed muit some time be returned to soacty 
The prison of today is not designed to meet ipecifie needs of prisoners 
Of of society Its accepted cm rough*' pohey tends to hearken 
bock to rigorous mcihods based pnmanlv upon harsli punidimcnt ratliCf 
than upon pbns for reform The admuiistrauan is generally inrfH^i'mt 
and unible to contend waih many of ih* prob'etni presented Tlirrt 
has Iw'fn a tick tf eonnroaivr bhor m primni lliere hai Iren bnle 
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education and practically no vocational education Individual programs 
of religious education have been reasonably effective from time to time, 
but the work of chaplains has been one of patience and fortitude in the 
face of grave handicaps Physical conditions are only fair at best, and 
overburdening rules and regulations exist If American prisons do any- 
thing, it is certain that they do not reform the inmates In attempting to 
evaluate parole we should always keep this fundamental difficulty m 
mind 

A bleak picture of the present status of our prisons has been pre- 
sented Some elements are reasonably favorable Reformatories seem 
to have progressed beyond prisons Many institutions for juveniles have 
developed reasonably sound methods of procedure both under private 
and under pubhc offices Private institutions, such as the Houses of the 
Good Shepherd, have offered a system of care designed to meet the 
specific needs of girls The state prisons and reformatories for women 
have shown remarkable advances, particularly in the past two decades. 
In occasional lucid mtervals the press has demonstrated an ability to 
think through problems of prison administration without being bhnded 
by emotional prejudices The studies made by bodies of lay citizens 
have done much to inform the thinking pubhc about developments in 
prisons, and official commissions appointed by governors have more 
recently been utihzed for purposes of investigation and recommenda- 
tion Bishop Joseph H Schlarman, of Peoria, Ilhnois, was recently 
chairman of a commission appointed by Governor Horner of Ilhnois 
to investigate conditions in the state prison followmg scandalous epi- 
sodes at Johet His recent pamphlet Why Prisons? is a valuable survey 
of the prison problem Under the heading “Abohsh the System” he 
gives us a noteworthy summary 


I believe it would be eminendy unfair to blame any particular State Ad- 
ministration, or our prison officers for the obvious defects evident in the 
handling of penal problems The system is wrong, and the system should 
be blamed It is the system that makes penology start at the front bars, end 
at the rear wall, and reach its highest perfection in the good shots concealed 
m the towers on the walls Problems of penology? Therapeutic pedagogy? 
Campaign problems! But the system permits and demands it No riots, no 

^ well-managed prison — And then the public and 
the editors sit back in smug sausfacuon There seems to be only one solu- 
Uon abolish the system, establish an enlightened and sympathetic non- 
partisan Prison Commission, say, after the manner of England, aided bv 
intelligent wardens and staffs ^ 


Why Prisons? (pamphlet) 
permission 


(The Paulist Press, New York, 1937), page 39 Used by 
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It 15 evident from our consideration of the development of vanom 
methods of treating crime that intcratcd lay persons have done a great 
deal to bring about rcformi. The pioneer worL of John Howard, Eliza 
beth Fry and Dorothea Dix has g»>cn emphasis to the development of 
a concerned public opinion, which must not be allcr\s*cd to bg h u 
necessary to pbcc our prisons on a sound basis m regard to adminis- 
trative poliacs and programs The average annual cost of prison care 
u $360 per inmate. The tremendous mvestment of the state in build- 
mgs, equipment, and land, as svcll as the extremely high cost of main 
tcnancc, should produce soaal dmdendt m greater proportion than arc 
now available. An intelligent public interest in the treatment of enme 
cspcaally as carried on m prisons, would ha\e a wholesome and bene 
fiaal effect upon our present-day penal problems. 

The Wickcrsham commission has given us an excellent lummary of 
the present situation 

If It Vixrc passible to combine in one instimucmi the best features actually 
in use m different institutions, there would be a model pnson It is not 
that there ore no progressive inttituuons It is rather that an insiitutum 
which shows amaung courage and prog re u in one direction will continue 
old nractices and out-of-date methods in other respects For the future we 
need rwt go outside of experience m the devxlopment of our pmon pnv 
gram. We need but catena to all prisons the best practices now employed 
in parttcubr msutuuoni 

NVe conclude that the present prison system is antiquated and indBoent, 
It docs not reform the criminal It fails to protea soarty There is reason 
to bcIfevT that u contributes to the increase of crime by hardening ihc 
prisoner We arc convinced that a new type of penal institution must be 
developed, one that u new m spint, m mahod and m objcaivc '* 

As Sanford Bates, former dtrcaor of the federal pnion system has 
pointed out the prison has three purposes to protea to deter and to 
improve It has failed m the third 

(Sec the rcfacnccs at the end of Chapter XX ) 

1* Kffvri tm rr*jl IntrirutMnt pirn f*6 i&l 170. 



CHAPTER XIX 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

In this chapter we shall examine certain phases of the methods utihzed 
to bring offenders to trial What has been said already concerning pe- 
nology, namely, its variations from time to time and place to place, 
apphes equally well to this subject We shall see that here hkewise there 
IS no uniform, consistent pohcy m the administration of justice, but 
rather an unhappy combination of that which is reasonably logical and 
that which is obviously fallacious 

I The Police 

The pohce are charged with responsibility for enforcement of law 
The term “police” is generic and refers either to civil agents or to those 
who act for private groups, with or without public commission Under 
the American form of government, all pohtical units may have pohce, 
the result bemg that there are such varieties as the city uniformed po- 
hce, detectives, the town marshal, the constable, the sheriff, state pohce, 
and speciahzed agents such as game wardens, internal revenue agents, 
and meat mspectors 


I FUNCTIONS 

There is a difference between the American and European concepts 
of the powers of the pohce In Europe, except for the Enghsh, the 
pohce have wide grants of power The American development has been 
sunilar to that of England, recently, however, it has shown a trend 
toward the Continental system, particularly m respect to such duties 
as hcensmg and mspectmg There is a wide variance m the responsibil- 
ities and m the operations of rural pohce and city pohce Constables, 
to a considerable extent, depend upon the fee system for payment 
for their work, and there is a distmct lack of co-operation and co- 
ordinauon of the various pohce umts, especially in rurd territories The 
more recent development of state pohce systems has been a healthy 
one, and the centralization of control and direction may be expected 
to result in more co-operation and co-ordmation of the pohce work 
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done m rural area*. The aty police arc of comparatively recent ongin, 
replacing private watchmen about the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury 

The entire problem of enforcement of bw and order u identified 
with the tcmtonal rcstnctionr placed upon the pohcc. The prcjcnt care 
of transportation makes it possible for cnminals to cross the aty town, 
county and state hnes m a very bnef period of time, thus complicating 
police problems- The inauguration of the so-called Lindbergh law has 
enabled agents of the Federal Bureau of Invcsugauon of the Depart 
ment of Jusucc to follmv up kidnapmg dimes where an assumption 
exists that state Imcs have been crossed- The Mann Act dealing with 
white slavery, and the Dyer Act, prohibmng the interstate transporta 
uon of stolen automobiles, arc other typa of federal partiapation m 
the pursuit of cnminals who can be followed only with great difficulty 
by local pohee. 


X mxenoN 

The bases for selection of pohee vary from one community 10 an 
other but at the present ume some kind of formal ovil-scrvicc cxami 
nation u required of candidates in most large aues. Selecuon is usually 
based pnnapally upon physical health, with some ccmsidenuon of 
mental ability and poUucal alliance. The picture today, however, is 
better than that of a decade ago when there was no idea of poliang as 
a profession or saencc. The work of August VoUmer, former chief of 
police of Los Angeles and Berkeley California, has resulted in pbang 
more stress upon educational qualities m the selection of candidates for 
pohee ts*ork and upon training pohcc officers m scientific methods As 
a rauli of courses m pohcc training at Nonhwestem and a few other 
univcnmcs, many college men have become interested in police svorl. 
as a career The Federal Bureau of Inscstigaiion has been a strong be 
lor also m promoting saentific atutudes m police u-ork- 
Unfortunatcly the chief of police Is usually appointed by the m3)’or 
of the aty v,ith the appros'a! of the aty counnl or the board of alder 
men. Often the tenure of the chief corresponds svuh that of the mayor 
or the rapning political forces and tummtr among the rank and file 
generally accompanies the citangc in the off c of chief In Kansas Cty 
men \sfrc clitmitt d from the police force m iqu and in erne year 
ill*- I-Trt An^^elet pnh e Jepartm m shsmis cd men Ihe police de 
panment it bu one of ih* unfortunate enntaas l»ett\cen crime and 
h I 1, an at^<iaiicTn v.|ucfi has mad Am ruan aiminal jui 1 e th*’ 
bu^hin’M (xk o^ tlir uoflJ 
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3 DISORGANIZATION 

The widespread use o£ the “third degree” method o£ enforcing the 
law has been the subject of much investigation and comment. In nearly 
every case, the victim of third-degree brutahty has no recourse, since it 
IS his word against that of many officers Bruises, gashes, and other 
symptoms of physical brutahty are explamed in court as “injured while 
resisting arrest ” The use ,of the rubber hose, which does not mffict 
marks, usually makes the use of this ahbi unnecessary In order to pre- 
vent the “third degree,” it has been suggested that prisoners be brought 
before a magistrate for ^ hearmg immediately after arrest In advocat- 
mg that a legislative committee be appointed to mvestigate pohce bru- 
tahty in New York State, the 1937 annual report of the Prison Assoaa- 
tion of New York made the foUowmg observation 

The Federal Bureau of InvesUgation of the U S Department of Justice, 
some of the agents of which are popularly referred to as G-men, issues a 
monthly bulletm The January, 1936, issue, Vol 5, No i, contams a perti- 
nent article enuded “The Confession and Third Degree Methods ” A sig- 
nificant sentence reads “By the apphcation of scienufic principles to crime 
detection and crimmal apprehension there is no need to resort to third 
degree methods to obtam convictions, even in the case of the vicious mob- 
ster of today’s organized crime ” Another sentence reads “The poignant 
challenge, ‘when lynx-eyed departmental sleuths are baffled by paucity of 
dews (generally furmshed by stool pigeons) or when they are too stupid 
or lazy to gather material evidence agamst the pnsoner, they transform 
their tipstafEs mto divming rods, and work diligendy on the suspect’s skull 
until he “comes dean”, rubber hose, which leaves no mcrimmating wdt 
on face or body, bemg a favorite weapon with the confession snatchers,’ 
must be refuted by a record of convictions that stand upon evidence de- 
vdoped through persistent, intelligent mvestigation ” ^ 

We must remember, however, that m many mstances the critiasms 
of the pohce are due to unfamiharity with their problems They react 
often to pubhc opinion and someumes become pamcky over pubhc de- 
mands for arrests and convictions Lack of security m the work, low 
pay, failure to provide for advancement and promotion are all symp- 
toms of the disorgamzauon which is typical of American pohce Devel- 
opments in the scientific field mvolvmg the use of psychometric tests, 
laboratory analyses, and the contributions of physics, chemistry, biology, 
along with nation-wide recording of fingerprints, have made the duties 
of the pohce even greater than previously and necessitate a certam 
amount of technical training 


iLcgislaove Document (1938), Number 62. Albany, 1938. page 20 
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n pEOBLEits OF Detention 

Since a great number of persons who arc arretted by the pobce arc 
mnocent of the crimes charged to them thar appearance for trial, ^nih 
all due prccaunons bang taken to ensure appearance, should not m 
volvc hardship Furthermore, it u a pnnaple of the Amencan law that 
all arc mnocent until proved guilty 

I DISPOSITION 

A person who u arrcsied may be taken to court immediately and 
tned, or he may be held for a few hours at the police lockup and then 
released or brought to tnal m a day or mt) If he is to be tried later 
he may be released (a) on his own recognizance (b) through a v,Tit 
of habeas corpus (c) on bail The majoniy of all arrests, excluding 
traffic cases, result m release by the pohec without court appearance in 
most cases drunkenness is imoKcd, m which ease such procedure is 
known as the ‘"Golden Rule” disposiuon Wnu of habeas corpus are 
used to make the police bring the arrested person before the court irn 
mediately and other prefer charges or release hirru The pohee occa 
sionally orcumvent thu by moving a person from one station house to 
another a procedure known in Chicago as "taking him around the 
loop," so that bw) ers arc unable to have a \v ni of habeas corpus icrs-cd. 
The professional criminal u generally more adept at securing hii re 
lease through this wnt than the fust offender Certain gangs haNC cn 
gaged bv^-yxo to be on call at any hour of the day or night m order to 
secure writs for members uho may be arrested. 

a, THE EMU SYSTEM 

Bail IS the most common method of release Since many of those 
arrested have no friends with propert) the business of profcsuonal 
bondsmen and surety companies has dcvclopetk Occasionally the police 
accept bail on minor clurgcs, and m manj cases the amounts arc small 
wiih the tarn undcriunding that the bail ma) Ik fnrfcucd in lieu of 
appearance and fme A major problem (or the police and the court i» 
to Joermme how much lull it needed Colluiion wttli cmirt o^TI uU 
and piliunani has scandalously permitied the frcnnc on nominal l>-nl 
of many important prisoner*. A fee tplititnK system parti ipatcil m l»y 
clerks of ex urt U ndtmm * runner*, and <» Iveri has grown up 
aft-T the Chi a * 1 * Crim Commi s on w-as r rgimr 1 in i«>to Iry (‘ti* J ^ 

<i » ms \\h» fHi ilut live a Immitiratu n cf criminal |ui it in that 
ci yr pmhrd coni ant luyersisa^n Ity lawu’n hng cm/ens. it uas f -un ! 
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that the aty had lost milhons o£ dollars through uncollected bond for- 
feitures A large part of this loss was attributed to the loose supervision 
of professional bondsmen In one instance, it was found that in a six 
months’ period, a professional bondsman who had an equity of $6,750 
m a piece of property had posted it for over $250,000 in bonds Further- 
more, it was found that, through loopholes in the law and neghgence 
in Its enforcement, forfeited bonds were collected so mfrequently that 
professional bondsmen were able to offer “China bonds to criminals 
who mtended to jump their bail for China or other distant parts, at 
only a shghdy mcreased rate Smce the bail system obviously must 
continue, it is certain that reform must be instituted A central clearing 
house might be estabhshed with one responsible person having com- 
plete control of the granting of bail, the collecting of forfeited bonds, 
and other details of the system Other aspects of detention, such as the 
physical problems of jails and lockups, have been described previously 

III Steps in Prosecution 

Prosecution begins with the arrest of the accused This may be with 
or without a warrant when a felony has been committed, or when the 
officer has reason' to beheve a person arrested has committed a felony 
When a misdemeanor is not committed m the presence of a pohce 
officer, a warrant for arrest is sometimes necessary Officers Usually have 
power to “arrest” a material witness m order to hold him for a judge’s 
order, if there is a reasonable danger that the witness may disappear 
The warrant is issued by a magistrate on the complaint and mforma- 
tion furmshed by the pohce or a private citizen showing probable cause 
to suspect a certam person of a crime Mmor offenses are tried in m- 
ferior courts and m most instances may be appealed to the higher 
courts If the offense is serious, a preliminary examination is usually 
held by an inferior court to determme the probable cause for main- 
taimng the prosecution, and, if such cause seems to exist, the accused 
may be released on bail or held to await action of the grand jury or 
the prosecuting attorney 


I THE GRAND JURY 

The grand jury, which is distinct from the trial jury, usually consists 
of from tivelve to twenty-four persons Proceedmgs are started before 
the grand jury by the prosecutor, who presents an indictment setting 
out the facts and evidence The accused may not hsten to the proceed- 
ings, which are private If the majority of the grand jurors believe there 
IS ground for prosecution of a felony, “a true bill” is written on the 
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back of the mdictmeiit and returned to the court. The grand jury may 
ducharge the accused by finding no probable cause for continuing the 
prosecution. In about twaxty states, the grand jury has been abolished 
for most felonies so that the prosecutor may start court proccedmgs at 
once by filing what is known as an '‘information” contaimng a formal 
charge. When “arraigned,” the accused is brought to open court and 
charged with a enme, and has a choice of pleading “guilty" or “not 
guilty" If he pleads guilty he u liable to immediate sentence if he 
pleads not guilty he is cnutlcd to a tnak He may choose to be tned 
by the court or ^ a jury and the tendency is toward more trials by the 
court. The enure process is fraught with many lechnicaJiUcs. Summary 
proceedings, which arc used tn the prosecuuon of minor offenses where 
the maximum penalty is less than $100 or a month s imprisonment, arc 
less formal. Such is the procedure m police traiBc courts. 

2, Ttre MtOStCUTOR 

Since the prosecirting attorney presents the evidence to the grand 
jury and maka rcoommendauoru, he u of pivotal iigmficincc in prose 
cuuon He may confer with the prisoner before bnngmg him to mal 
and may agree to compromise on a plea of guilty to a le«cr charge. 
This IS a comnwn practice and m some jurisdictions becomes almost 
universal A man charged with robbery may be told that if he will 
plead guilty (thus avoiding trial inconvenience to the prosecutor and 
expense to the state) the charge will be reduced to burglary U the 
accused bclicva that he may be found guilty if he stands mal he 1$ 
likely to accept the offer If the prosecutor is reluaant to jiras charges 
against one who is accused the case is dropped. The prosecutor and his 
assistants arc generally selected on a political basis. Because of his key 
position m the administration of jusucct his office is likely to be most 
imporuni to a political machine that is tied up in any way with the 
criminal clemenL Most political machines arc vitally interested in “pro- 
tcciing" gambling and other interesu which arc lucrative sources of 
graft. 


3 ntt ruBLic wrrvor* 

Since the establishment of the first public defenders office in Los 
Angeles alout 1013. lltcrc hat l»ccn a development of this i)i rm us 
many vutci and brge cities The pu'lic dcfoider it for tlioic wl»a atr 
unald to pay for cmintel Three *)t emt for defending a povm wh* 
cinry^i aff »rd enunvl run (a) amgned unpaid eotmiel (h) atufrv^l 
cnuntel pud an amrmnt fived by s»i ute or ctmtt (e) a regulifly ap- 
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pointed full-time public defender The last is obviously the best system, 
for It fixes responsibihty on an adequately paid, experienced lawyer. 

The phght-of the poor in the courts is not pleasant to contemplate 
They are subject to delays, and in crimmal cases this may result m 
imprisonment for a long time Of course, this is simply penahzmg pov- 
erty Court costs are sometimes excessive, thus punishing the poor but 
not the rich who may be involved m the same case The expense of 
counsel may be justified by services performed, but many services are 
unnecessary and are based solely upon the traditional obscurity of legal 
procedures Regmald Heber Smith, m a monumental Carnegie Foun- 
dauon bulletin, Justice and the Poor, points out many of the amazmg 
mjustices to which the poor are subjected in civil cases, although im- 
provements have been made m many locahties by the use of small- 
claims courts, domestic-relations courts, and industrial-accident com- 
missions Legal-aid societies promoted either by the bar association or 
m co-operation with it have been useful in many communities The 
legal-aid society provides legal advice free to those who cannot pay 
and charges small fees to those unable to afford to pay m full for 
the services of an attorney After pomting out m a speech before 
the Legal Aid Society of New York that nearly 50 per cent of aU 
defendants mdicted for felonies m New York County m 1937 had no 
money for a lawyer, few if any friends, and no means to procure wit- 
nesses, District Attorney Thomas E Dewey urged that more lawyers 
volunteer their services to that society Because this society could handle 
only 389 assigned cases in the Court of General Sessions, more than 
I, zoo other felony cases were assigned to a group of lawyers who sat 
in court from day to day awaiting assignment of cases by the court. Mr. 
Dewey denounced “these bench-warmers, most of whose offices are in 
their hats,” as a disgrace to the legal profession. Some of his remarks 
were reported as follows 


One was a lawyer who, having been assigned to a case by the court, 
squeezed a S25 fee out of the defendant He was discovered by the Legal 
Aid Soaety and after an inquiry gave up $1250, retaining the rest for 
expenses ” When the expenses were found to have been 10 cents for car- 
fare, the other $12 50 was given up 

“Only recently,” he said, “one of these lawyers was assigned to repre- 
sent a 16-ycar-o d defendant under indictment Immediately he beean vvnt- 
ing letters to the boy s family m another State, demanding $250 for his 
services and threatening that unless he was paid the defendant woffid be 
sentenced to thirty years in prison While every lawyer and social worker 
X ,1, T thmg as a practical mattar, hkdy 
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"Last month a new oll-time^ow was reached- A defendant in the Torahs 
had all his money on deposit with the cashier at the City Prison a total of 
25 cents A meraher of the New York Bar was assigned to defend the case 
and his first act was to procure on assignment of the 35 cents from the 
defendant and coUca it from the prison cashier”* 


IV Th* Criminal Couars 

Present practices m the airninal courts of the United States arc 
based upon a combination of the old and the new often with needless 
emphasis upon tradition and tcchoicnhties that arc out of pbcc m 
modem soacty The result 11 a highly technical, expensive procedure, 
which benefits chiefly the legal profession and the professional aimi 
nal who has learned bow to arcumvent the law through its icchnicah 
tics. The following analysis of the work of the criminal courts is of 
necessity a mere resum^ 


1 Tire yiraci 

In most states, judges are elected and the complications which enter 
into elections seem to preclude to some extent selection of the best men 
for the \TOrk Adequate legal traming a judiaal temperament and 
personal honesty arc exscntial characteristics, but the \oicxs have little 
opportunity to know about such things Because the oiBcc is elecuve 
judges arc usually on the alert to gam opportunity for faN-orablc pub* 
haiy Unfonunatcly this is not confined to public appearances at 
functions ranging from fights to funerals, but often takes the form of 
acting in a sensational fashion on the bench Many have a (lair for the 
dramatic and at every opportunity emphauze those subjects which arc 
in the public eye hoping that the newspapers will “play up” such state 
ments. While the appointment of judges would eliminate some of the 
evils of the elective system it also is open to many abuses Perhap lb* 
best suggestion that can be nude is that bar associations bring pcsiurc 
on pan) nuchinei in order that wonhy men be nominated 
\%hcn the guile of an individual is determined, the jmige hat the 
retpimiilrthiy of passing the sentence fixed by the legisbture but tlirre 
It itill conn dcrablc discretion given to the judge ^me of the cnticnni 
of jutjgci for their sentences 11 bated on a fallacy ihc Wicf that the 
judge lui the power to get the neectury information on winch »'» 1 JW 
h.1 dtxuion In most count ihtt It out of the quettton- Tlir l*eit ihn 
can l»* time m many cates in the lower mum n to gu'^t from il • 
appearjn e c* iVv pjtona and (rt>m wlutcver incidmul Infurma s'l 
* Ytrl T ^ Miili ivjS W 
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has come to the judge’s attention from outside sources The use of 
recommendations made by probation staffs and psychiatric clinics has 
improved this condition in some courts, but at the present time this 
service is not widespread Many suggestions for reform have been 
made, such as appointive life terms for judges, but, of course, this will 
not solve all the problems A man of little ability, or one who does not 
have particular interest in the work, will not do a better job during a 
hfe term than during a short one However, it docs seem that the terms 
should be longer than at present, thus attracting qualified talent. 

Former Governor Alfred E Smith of New York advocated in 1927 
the use of sentencing boards in the trial of felonies The plan provides 
for a permanent board of three to five men, trained in fields such as 
psychiatry, social work, and crimmolog)', who would take over the sen- 
tencing powers now given to judges The judges would simply preside 
at trials to determine the guilt or innocence of the accused After guilt 
had been determined on the legal evidence, the board would study all 
the facts concerning the guilty person, using the findings of physicians, 
psychiatrists, psychologists, and social workers in order to determine 
what sentence is most appropriate In this way, more time could be 
given to the determination of sentence, and full information rather 
than merely that brought out in the courtroom would be available 
Though the plan would reduce the prestige of the judge somewhat m 
, the pubhc eye, it is logical and should receive consideration as a means 
of improving our present antiquated system In a small rural commu- 
mty of a century ago, where everyone knew his neighbors, the present 
plan was satisfactory 

Another reform which should make the wheels of justice run more 
smoothly would be to have psychiatric examinations made soon after 
arrest by an unbiased state agency, so as to elunmate much of the pres- 
ent confusion which prevails when the “insanity plea” is used m trials 
In many instances, a chnic under the state department of public wel- 
fare might determine that commitment to a state hospital was neces- 
sary, on the other hand, if such a board decided that the offender was 
not suffering from a psychosis, it would be much more difficult for 
him to use and abuse the insamty plea in court 

2 THE JURY 

The trial jury as we know it did not develop until the begmmng of 
Ae thirteenth century, and it was largely influenced by Pope Innocent 
III s condeinnation of trial by ordeal In the begmmng the jury per- 
formed the functions of the present jury, and m addition those of wit- 
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nc««, Jincc m the tmall communiGci of that penod the m em b eri were 
imially acquainted with the facta in question. By the beginning of the 
fiftecqih century in England, however, the jury based decisiona chiefly 
upon testimony fumiihcd by witnesses, Ongtnallj the grand jury 
served both to investigate the allied enme and to accuse or mdict the 
defendant, whom they usually knew as a neighbor At the present time, 
the grand jury has turned over most of its investigatory powers to the 
pohee, the prosecuung attorney or the magistrate, though it is used 
occasionally to conduct onginal investigations The peat jury, generally 
kno^vn as the Inal jury or simply as the jury is composed of mclve 
persons, although in some states a smaller number may be used. The 
burden of provmg the guilt of the accused “bcjtind a reasonable doubt" 
rests upon the prosecuuon, and the aoniscd by bw has a nght to be 
represented by counscL Basically the jury has only the duty of dc 
tcnmnmg a question of fact whether the accused person committed 
the crime. 

The opposing attorneys make every eflort to prejudice the jury from 
the moment the selecuon of a jury begins to the umc the jurors leave 
the courtroom to make a decuion The selecuon may involve trying to 
obtain a jury with as lade educational background as possible in order 
to arouse sympathy On the other hand, the prosecutor may try to get 
a Similar jury in order to arouse antagonism tow'aid the accused, if 
he happens to be of superior educational equipment Problems of race, 
religion, and politics enter into the process of selecuon and it may take 
days or oen ^^ecks to agree upon twelve jurors. A Urge proportion of 
Junes arc of necessity compost of so-called “average men " since the 
better educated arc usually able to evade jury service etihcr by legal 
exemption or by various devices. Highly technical questions, which may 
be invohed m certain enmina! eases, may present an insuperable ob* 
Stacie to jurors Under the present system rcquinng unanimous verdicts 
of Junes in CTiminal cases in moil states, “hanpng" a jury by bribing 
or intimidating one juror is uid lo be not only a poiiibility but a rather 
frequent occurrence Many arguments can be given in favor of requlr 
Ing a majonty vote or a live sixths vote of the jury The technioUtiei 
of cur presem criminal procedure many of which even the layman can 
feeogmrc as unneemary uxlay can understood only by recalling 
the English and cn’onial backgrounds of our bw Tlie evolution r. btcls 
tiok pbcc m our rulmral capital is typical 

mins c( ihr D t rict lir jn in fu'vrtic'n dunng iS- prnoil c4 if’-' 
soca.^d virvl-cijst prna ties aru! fu*u r Irpil tra i luwi* jfvJ s an l*Mt cf 
•ere lo a larg^ rs cri tnr dnl s ibr ijme rtf"J J 
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pointed out, in that early period when so many o&nses 
judges and junes hesitated in pronouncmg convictions, and allowed the de- 
fendant to take every possible advantage of the technical rules of evidence 
Sentiment against conviction was probably furthered by the fact that debt- 
ors were then imprisoned in the District of Columbia Add to this such factors 
as the thrill given to a semi-rural community by a sharp contest in the court 
room, the eighteenth century conception of the “rights of man,” and finally 
the vivid memory of bitter court experiences that had driven many from 
European shores, and it is easy to understand why the formal common- 
law rules of evidence and procedure were not only incorporated but even 
accentuated m these first District courts When milder penalues for ofienses 
committed were later substituted on the statute books, no reference was 
made to court procedure, so that the courts contmued to try offenders ac- 
cording to the same formal, techmcal rules of the earlier penod ® 


V. Probation 

In this section we shall consider probation chiefly as it apphes to 
adults, reserving the subject of juvenile probation to another chapter 
It might be pointed out, however, that much more progress has been 
made in the juvemle than m the adult held 


I THE NATURE AND EXTENT OF PROBATION 


Probation may be defined as the suspension of sentence or final 
judgment in a case, m order to give one who has been convicted of an 
offense an opportunity to improve his conduct while hvmg as a member 
of the commumty subject to conditions imposed by the court and under 
the supervision and guidance of a social worker known as a probation 
officer Probation must be distmguished from parole ( a conditional re - 
le ase from an instituuon after a sentence has-BeSa^h^Uy orj^rti ally 
served ) Pardon is aj^n^iQn_<iLa4ienalty^ttached to a crime and is 
generally exercised^by a high executive, such as the governor of a 
state Probation has three major elements (i) it shall be preceded by a 
study of the individual offender, (2) it is a form of treatment of the 
individual, (3) the probauoner is assisted by the supervision of an 
officer of the court known as the probauon officer Probation is a sub- 
stitute for mcarceration or for other forms of pumshment such as fines 
Generally it is restricted to children, youthful offenders, persons con- 
victed for the first time, and others who, m the opimon of the court, 
will respond to such treatment 

Although probation legally and consututionally tends to be a form 


CSC, TA. fuvcvdc Court of the Dutnei 
Pan I (190^1926), Senate Document No 236, 69th Congress 2nd Sessior 
PnnunB Office. Washington, D C, 1927), page 15 
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oE punishment its purpose is cducadotul and reconstructive rather than 
pnmanly puniovc. The underlying pnnaple m the theory of probation 
IS that certain individuals who have commuted a dime may under 
the control and guidance of one skilled m human relationships and 
sooal adjustments, hvc statisfactonly m the commumty without repeat 
mg thar offense. Therefore, it must be emphasized that probation m 
\olvcs the use of knowledge and skill on the part of those who control 
and guide, as well as the co-opcration of the probationer Naturally it 
IS necessary to distinguish probation as a system and as a practice, 
cspcoally since there has been a manifest tendency m the treatment of 
cnrac to look for success in the system rather than in the persons iibo 
apply the f)stera Unless this distmcdon is understood any conudera 
lion of probauon u I'alucless 

The practice of probation originated m Massachusetts os early as 
1848 when a Boston ibocraakcr began the practice of assisting young 
offenders whose sentences were suspended by the courts and svho were 
placed m his care In 1870 a bw was passed requmng appointment of 
a full-time probation ofEccr for the aty of Boston. Three years bier a 
Uw svas passed pcrmitung the aldermen of any aty m the stale and the 
sclcamen of any town to employ a probation officer fn 1891 in hfassa 
chusetis, a bv. required the criminal courts throughout the common 
\scallh to appoint probation officers and defined their poxsers and 
duties. It was the establishment of juvenile courts at the beginning of 
this century hoxxcscr that gave ihc first real impetus to the probation 
moxemcm by 190a, su states had authonzed probation xxiih paid 
officers. B) 1917 probation either juvenile or adult xx’as auihorircd in 
cver^ stale and, in 1931 thirt)'Si)t states the Dmnct of Columbia the 
federal government and many European countries had adopted adult 
probation 

Despite the existence of statutes authonzing probation Charles L- 
Chute ^tretar) of the National Probation Attociation, bcUcxes only 
thirteen states can be laid to base actually developed state nide ailuU 
probation Chute cites the general bek of standards and many fubc 
ulnus inconsisicncies and resiriaions m state bui. The adult prolu 
tKin b\v of Io\sa for example foihidt the court to place on probitlon 
a pawn who lias a scticrcal disease m contrast with the Uw of Nt/fih 
Carolina whi h al' nsi the use of prtihuinn onlj for pefv n' "l>o hast 
lu h a diiease or have l>cm conxmctl of prouitunon. Apf»^n 
most c( prtJ 1 itm • '* m is petmuuxe m mmt itatn ratber tlun 
man U ory with live I'cfinstinn of pfniiitkrn at ptcvpHiily pi'en 
»)v.rrn can he io.cndul s^ith-ut Irain d p*iJutu>n c 'kers. QiijliMfJ 
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tions of probation officers are not generally prescribed by law, although 
recent developments in New York and Indiana have resulted in the 
establishment of certain standards If, as is generally agreed today, pro- 
bauon officers are social workers, the standards should be rather ob- 
vious However, there is hardly a jurisdiction where such standards arc 
mandatory in adult probation The growth in tlie proportion of adult 
offenders placed on probation is indicated by the following records of 
New York and Massachusetts, two states which have had considerable 
experience in the use of probation 

Since 1908 the New York courts have placed 357>559 adults on proba- 
tion in 1907 there were 1,672 prisoners on probation, as against 12,- 
053 in penal institutions In 1927, the number on probation had increased 
approximately fourteen times to 23,302, while the number in correctional 
institutions had only increased by about 50 per cent to 18,110 Between 
1918 and 1927 there were for each year more people on probation than m 
correctional instituuons 

The most striking evidence of the success of probation is supplied by the 
courts of Massachusetts Between the years of 1900 and 1929 die 
number released annually on probation had increased approximately five 
times from 6,201 m 1900 to 32,809 in 1929 During this same period, when 
the number on probation increased fivefold, commitments to mstitutions 
actually decreased from 27,809 to 19,650^ 


2 EVALUATION OF PROBATION 


Case histones of successful adjustments through probation are numer- 
ous and mdicate that probation does not instill the bitterness and 
criminal attitude so typical of prisons Probation lacks the pronounced 
stigma attached to incarceration Economically, probation is compara- 
tively mexpensive, even when adequately organized However, the 
usual method of “selling” probation by citmg its low cost as against 
institutional care is not very commendable, for probation properly ad- 
mmistered and conducted would cost considerably more than it does 
m most places today Another economic factor to be considered is the 
fact that the probationer remains at his employment and supports his 
family, whereas the state might have to assume this responsibihty if 
he were committed to an institution Thus, both the mdividual and 
society gam from probaUon properly admmistered This does not mean 
that probation is a cure-all, but under certain conditions, with the 
observation of adequate standards, it is possible for most offenders to 
benefit greatly from such a system 

In spite of the virtues of probation, it must be adrmtted that it has 


* Report on Penal Instmmons, Probation and Parole (National Commission on 
Observance and Enforcement. Number 9. Washmgton, DC, 1931), pa^xTs-ib" 
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of punishment, rti purpose is educational and reconstructive rather than 
pnmanly pumttve. The underlying pnnaplc in the theory of probation 
IS that certain individuals who have committed a dime may under 
the control and guidance of one skilled in human relationships and 
social ad)ustmcnti, hvc stausfactonly in the commumty without repeat 
mg thar offense. Therefore, it must be emphasized that probation in- 
volves the use of knowledge and skill on the part of those who control 
and guide, as well as the co-operanon of the probationer Naturally it 
IS necessary to distmguith probation as a system and as a practice, 
especially smcc there has been a manifest tendency m the treatment of 
dime to look for success m the system rather than m the persons who 
apply the system. Unless this distinction u understood, any considera- 
tion of probation ii valueless. 

The pracnce of probaaon originated m Massachusetts as early as 
1&48 when a Boston shoemaker began the practice of assisting young 
offenders whose sentences were suspended by the courts and who were 
placed m hii care, la 1870 a law tvas passed requiring appomtment of 
a fuU-tiroc probation officer for the aty of Boston. Three years bter a 
bw was passed permitting the aldermen of any oty m the state and the 
sel ectm en of any town to employ a probation officer In 1891 in Masia 
diusctti, a bw required the o iminal courts throughout the common- 
wealth to appoint probation officers and defined their powers and 
duties. It was the establishment of juvenile courts at the beginning of 
this century however that gave the first real impetus to the probation 
movetnent by igoo, su states hai^ authorized probation with paid 
officers. By 1917 probation athcr juvenile or adult, was authonzed m 
every state, and, m 1931 thirty-su states, the District of Columbia, the 
federal government, and many European countries had adopted adult 
probation 

Despite the existence of statutes authorizing pn^uon Charles L. 
Chute, Secretary of the National Probation Association, beheves only 
thirteen states can be said to have actually developed state wide adult 
probation. Chute ates the general bek of standards and many ndic 
ulous mconnitencies and rcstncUoni m state bwi The adult-proba 
Uon bw of Iowa, for example, forbids the court to pkee on probation 
a person who has a venereal disease, m contrast with the bw of North 
Carolina, which allows the use of probation only for persons who have 
sudi a disease or who have been convicted of protQCUUoa, Appoint 
ment of probation officers is permissive m most states rather than 
mandatory with the dcfiniUoa of probation as previously given, no 
system can be successful veithout tramed probation officers, Quahfica 
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tions of probation officers arc not generally prescribed by law, although 
recent developments in New York and Indiana have resulted in the 
establishment of certain standards If, as is generally agreed today, pro- 
bation officers are social workers, the standards should be rather ob- 
vious However, there is hardly a jurisdicuon where such standards are 
mandatory m adult probation The growth in the proportion of adult 
offenders placed on probation is indicated by the following records of 
New York and Massachusetts, uvo states which have had considerable 
experience in the use of probation 

Since 1908 the New York courts have placed 357>559 adults on proba- 
tion in 1907 there were 1,672 prisoners on probation, as against 12,- 
053 in penal institutions In 1927, the number on probation had increased 
approximately fourteen times to 23,302, while the number in correctional 
institutions had only increased by about 50 per cent to 18,110 Between 
1918 and 1927 there were for each year more people on probation than in 
correctional insututions 

The most striking evidence of the success of probation is supplied by the 
courts of Massachusetts Between the years of 1900 and 1929 the 
number released annually on probation had increased approximately five 
times from 6,201 m 1900 to 32,809 in 1929 During this same period, when 
the number on probation increased fivefold, commitments to institutions 
actually decreased from 27,809 to 19,650 ^ 


2 EVALUATION OF PROBATION 


Case histones of successful adjustments through probation are numer- 
ous and indicate that probation does not instill the bitterness and 
crnmnal attitude so typical of prisons Probation lacks the pronounced 
stigma attached to incarceration Economically, probation is compara- 
tively inexpensive, even when adequately organized However, the 
usual method of “selling” probation by citing its low cost as agamst 
institutional care is not very commendable, for probation properly ad- 
mmistered and conducted would cost considerably more than it does 
m most places today Another economic factor to be considered is the 
fact that the probationer remains at his employment and supports his 
family, whereas the state might have to assume this responsibihty if 
he were committed to an institution Thus, both the mdividual and 
soaety gain from probation properly admimstered This does not mean 
that probation is a cure-all, but under certain conditions, with the 
obse^ation of adequate standards, it is possible for most oflEenders to 
benefit greatly from such a system 

In spite of the virtues of probation, it must be admitted that it has 


oiSSi Probation and Parole (NaUonal Commission on Law 

and Enforconent, Number 9, Washmgton, DC, 1931), pages 163-164 
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been “ovcnold” m the United States, chiefly because people have ac 
cepted the ttatisucs on the success of probation without analysis. As a 
matter of fact, most of these statisacs arc worthless. For the most part, 
local probation officers follow a practice of countmg the total number 
who have been placed on probation within a given year and weighing 
this against the number who have been recalled from probation and 
sent to a pemtenuary If, for example, the number placed on probation 
during a year is 100, and the number of these who violate prohatioa to 
that they must be sent to a pemtenoary before the year is up is 5, then 
the probation officer will usually announce that there has been a 
95-pcr'Ccnt success with those on probadon durmg the year The 
trouble with this entenon of success u that m such stadsdcs no ac 
count IS taken of the possibility that individuali will become dehnquent 
agam later although not within the same calendar year Furthermore, 
many who arc placed on probadon disappear and ^d thar way mto 
msdtudons m other states, although remaining in previous enumcra 
dons as successes. 

The basic test in defining the success of probadon should be a com- 
parison between the success of probadon as a method of treatment and 
other methods of treatment Studies show that probation is successful 
for those who shonld be on probadOD and is not successful for those 
who should not be on probadon. In the last analysis, ruceess depends 
more upon the basis of selection and the quahty of supcmsion than 
upon the mechanics of a probadon system. 

3- THE iOLI OP VOwmTEEBS 

As previously noted, the first probadon officers were volunteers. 
These have been supplanted for the most part by full-time paid proba 
don officers, mainly because experience with volunteers was not gee 
craHy successfuL The use of volunteers was all right during the period 
when It was assumed that friendly counsel and admonidon w er e the 
chief requisites m obtaining suc cessf ul remits from probadon. As this 
concept has been modified and changed by new ideas of human be- 
havior It has become obvious that volunteers who can devote little 
time to the work arc not especially effective except m a supplementary 
capacity through private organizations. Volunteers require constant 
supervision and assistance from trained workers in order to be of much 
value. Although the Big Brother movement has made extravagant 
claims for success over a long period of time, many believe that its 
greatest value has been in making volunteers realize then limi tations 
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been “oversold” in the United States, chiefly because people have ac 
cepted the statuna on the success o£ probation without analysis. As a 
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local probation officers follow a practice of counting the total number 
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panson baween the success of probanon as a method of treatment and 
other methods of treatment Studies show that probanon is successful 
for those who should be on prdianon and u not successful for those 
who should not be on probanon In the last analysis, success depends 
more upon the basis of selection and the quality of supervision than 
upon the mechama of a probanon system. 
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These have been supplanted for the most part by fuU-tune paid proba 
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havior it has become obvious that volunteers who ran devote little 
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m treatment was an important part of the process The case load was 
limited to fifty, while Cooley paid his college-trained probation officers 
$3,000 a year, he was careful to select only those with suitable pcrsonal- 
lues for this work It is interesting to note that only 19 po*r cent of the 
cases investigated were recommended for probation The Catholic 
Chanties two-year demonstration, taken over in most of its details 
later by the Court of General Sessions, still stands out as the high 
point in adult-probation work in the United States Though proba- 
tion has made much progress in New York State, due in a large meas- 
ure to the pioneer efforts of such Catholic social workers as Edwin J 
Cooley, Frederick A Moran, and the late Bernard Fagan, it still has a long 
way to go elsewhere before it can begin to measure up to possibilities 
and expectations On this point, the Wickersham commission observed 

The members of this committee are unanimously agreed that, properly 
conceived and administered, probation is a '\’cry valuable instrument indeed 
in the handling and treatment of offenders We believe it is a disservice to 
probauon, however, to make claims for it which the facts, in view of its 
madequate application, do not justify Because probation has been inade- 
quately financed and poorly staffed, because 14 Slates still have no adult 
probation laws, because, even in most States possessing such laws, many 
courts make no use of probation, because probation officers, m general, 
have been underpaid, untrained, and chosen with little eye to their fitness, 
because volunteer probation officers have been used too widely, because 
the “case load” is usually too heavy, because supervision of the pro- 
bationer IS therefore lax and perfunctory for these and other reasons 
probation has fallen short of its promise in the United States so far ® 

VI Parole 

Parole may be defined as the conditional release of a prisoner from a 
penal institution into the community under the authority and super- 
vision of an official agency It is essentially administrative and implies 
two funcuons (i) selection of the prisoners to be paroled, (2) super- 
vision durmg the parole period Parole is thus distinguished from pro- 
bauon, which IS a judicial responsibihty, and from pardon, which, un- 
hke parole, affords a restoration of ciUzenship and complete freedom 
without supervision Parole is not a subsutute for imprisonment, since it 
takes place after the period of imprisonment has expired In parole, the 
state generally sets up condiUons the violation of which will result in 
reimprisonment without further court acUon Every imprisonment ends 
with either death or release Release must be outright or under super- 
vision Parole is release under supervision The basic quesUon in dis- 
Report on Penal Institutions, Probation and Parole, pages 186-187 
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case*, and 409 alimony eases. Under such condinons, adequate wort is 
impossible even with good personnel. It is really sinful to call dus 
probation. Under such conditions, the check on probationers must rely 
solely upon office calls or the return of marked postcards, which come* 
closer to the old luspcndcd-scntcncc program than to probation. 

The problem of deading who should be placed on probation is a 
serious one, even assuming the wisdom and tact of a good ]udgc and 
the availabihty of good supervision by competent probation officers. 
The problem basically u this Who will make the best nsk? Certam 
classes of individualx, such as alcohohes, drug addicts, and mentally 
inferior prisoner* with strongly developed criminal habits, are not 
amenable to probation. There arc others who have so established tbem- 
sclves m criminal habits as to be dcadcdly poor risks. It must be borne 
m mind that probation does not mean Icmcacy it is a course of treat 
ment and obviously must be limited only to those who arc able to take 
advantage of iL Because of our present inadequate knowledge of 
human behavior it is very difficult to disungmsb between those who 
will adjust themselves to the community and those who will not adjust 
themselves mistake* are mevitable and must be expected. 

In order to make proper use of probation, the court must be m po»> 
se&non of certam facts concemmg the background of the mdividual, 
his relationships with soaecy as a whole, and such abihues and dll' 
abihtics as he may have displayed at the dme of sentence. An adequate 
ca*c hismry provides the court with valuable information for its at 
tempt to distinguish between those who arc bad risks and those who 
arc good niks. The best judges will always makr a study of this social 
information There is no quahty of human judgment which makes it 
possible for any judge to be forever successful in his selection of those 
to be placed on probaUon. On the other hand, a careful review of the 
entire situation of the individual is of immeasurable assistance and 
explains the happy choices of man y judge*. The judge who is successful 
m using probation as a form of treatment must have at bu dis p osa l 
probation officers who by reason of their abihues and mtcrcsts, arc able 
to provide for the judge adequate and honest info rmation concerning 
the offender 

The most practical demonstration of the possibilities of probation 
v^ras conducted by Edwm J Cooley m connection with the Court 
of General Sesnons and under the auspices of the Catholic Chanties 
of New York City starting m 19x5. Ptvehiatnq psychological and 
physical examinations were provided hir all defendants, and careful 
utilization of other agencici m the aty for information and assistance 
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in treatment was an important part o£ the process The case load was 
hmited to fifty, while Cooley paid his college-trained probation officers 
$3,000 a year, he was careful to select only those with suitable personal- 
ities for this work It is interesting to note that only 19 per cent of the 
cases mvesugated were recommended for probation The Cathohe 
Chanties two-year demonstration, talcen over m most of its details 
later by the Court of General Sessions, still stands out as the high 
point m adult-probation work in the United States Though proba- 
tion has made much progress in New York State, due m a large meas- 
ure to the pioneer efforts of such Cathohe social workers as Edwin J 
Cooley, Frederick A Moran, and the late Bernard Fagan, it still has a long 
way to go elsewhere before it can begin to measure up to possibihties 
and expectations On this point, the Wickersham commission observed 

The members of this committee are unammously agreed that, properly 
conceived and administered, probation is a “very valuable instrument mdeed 
m the handhng and treatment of offenders We believe it is a disservice to 
probation, however, to make claims for it which the facts, m view of its 
madequate application, do not justify Because probation has been inade- 
quately financed and poorly staffed, because 14 States still have no adult 
probauon laws, because, even in most States possessmg such laws, many 
courts make no use of probation, because probation officers, in general, 
have been underpaid, untrained, and chosen with little eye to their fitness, 
because volunteer probation officers have been used too widely, because 
the “case load” is usually too heavy, because supervision of the pro- 
bationer IS therefore lax and perfunctory for these and other reasons 
probation has fallen short of its promise in the Umted States so far ® 

VI Parole 

Parole may be defined as the conditional release of a prisoner from a 
penal institution into the conomunity imder the authority and super- 
vision of an official agency It is essentially admmistrative and implies 
two funcUons (i) selection of the prisoners to be paroled, (2) super- 
vision durmg the parole period Parole is thus distingmshed from pro- 
bation, which is a judicial responsibihty, and from pardon, which, un- 
hke parole, affords a restoration of citizenship and complete freedom 
without supervision Parole is not a substitute for imprisonment, since it 
takes place after the period of imprisonment has expired In parole, the 
state generally sets up conditions the violation of which will result in 
reimprisonment without further court action Every imprisonment ends 
with either death or release Release must be outright or under super- 
vision Parole is release under supervision The basic question in dis- 

^ Report on Penal Institutions, Probation and Parole, pages 186-187 
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ciunoni of the menu of parole u thu Do we prefer oumght release 
or supervised release? 

1 THE INDITE*MINATB SENTENCE 

The mdetermmate sentence la necessary m a system of parole. 
Theoretically, the indeterminate sentence presumes that one is sent to a 
penal institution for a penod which is entirely indefinite. No state 
has yet passed such a law however, so that an “mdetenmnate sentence" 
really means that a prisoner may be confined for an mdefinite time 
withm the minimum and mammum limits set by the legislature and 
judge. Thus there arc sentences of “not leu than five years and no more 
than fifteen years" or “one year to ten " the date of the expiration of 
prison confinement bemg left to parole of&aali. Since lU ongm m New 
York m 1869, m connectioa with the Elmira reformatory the m 
determinate sentence, though widely adopted, has been subjea to much 
ennasm. Though there are certain practical disadvantages to the 
stnedy mdetenmnate sentence, it is strange that no state has tned it 
out, since it u cssenoally sound tn theory An analogy with disease is 
pertinent. A physician, m discovering a disease, cannot ate the prease 
date at which the individual will r e co ver So too it is impossible for a 
legislature meeting man y yean before a crime is committed to deade 
when the mdividual will have committed that crime will have 
sufi^endy readjusted his habiu and point of view so as no bnger to 
constitute a menace to soaety In some instances, the use of the 
minimum limit u unfortunate on tli^ other hand, the maTimnm 
penalty probably ofiers a more senous challenge to soaety since cer 
tarn obvioui ntuatiotis may develop m which an mdividual probably 
will not, at any time m his life, become readjusted, something which no 
legislature can detenmne m advance. "Where power to detam this type 
of offender for a longer penod than his sentence calls for is denied the 
parole board, the aimmal must go out, be caught committing another 
crime, and then be recommitted m a new trial. Yet the bahitual of 
fender m such a case will probably be regarded as “a product of the 
iniquitous parole system” by rabble rousing newspapers. 

X THE PtESS AND FAKOLS 

Parole for the past few years has been an object of bitter newspaper 
attacks, and m many metropohtan commumtics, through a maliaous 
or Ignorant mtcrprctaoon of parole, newspapers have made very strong 
efforts to do away with the system entirely It must be ratcrated that 
there arc but two alternatives, outnght release and supervised release 
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these two are mutually exclusive The present newspaper attitude 
playing up” news stories concerning the activities of “paroled 
mers” is somewhat comparable to raihng against medical science 
use a sick man who calls a doctor eventually dies We do not deny 
that the parole system is probably more deficient m its execution 
, any other phase of ^eatment of criminals, and that its defects are 
only numerous but at times mcomprehensible Nevertheless, the 
e logical approach to the problem is an attempt to remove these 
:ienaes rather than to attack the system indiscriminately In an 
:le m which he criticized the unmtelhgent manner in which news- 
irs and certain pubhc officials are calhng for the abohtion of parole, 
ford Bates, at that time Director of Federal Prisons, United States 
lartment of Justice, made the following analysis 

It were possible by newspaper acclaim to immediately abohsh all pa- 
, what would be gamed? The result would simply be that all men woiild 
; to be kept in prison forever or that they would be turned out without 
i an attempt at control or supervision The facts m the case calmly 
dispassionately considered do not justify such a proposition 
ffiat’s wrong with parole? What’s wrong with electriaty? Nothing, if 
know how to use it, but very dangerous if carelessly handled 
ffiat’s wrong with social work? Nothing, if admmistered by skilled, 
Iligent, mdependent people, useless if operated through political fa- 
Usm 

iffiat’s wrong with rehgion? Nothing, except that we don’t practice it 
md so we might say that there is nothing wrong with parole when 
Uigendy and fearlessly operated with sufficient financial backing® 

e defects m parole admimstration consist m the selection of parolees, 
their supervision, and m the appomtments of parole boards and 
ole officers The way to improve present evils is to ferret out these 
iciencies and correct them 

3 PAROLE AND LENIENCY 

^bout half of all prisoners released from prisons and reformatories 
ay are released on parole The Wickersham comrmssion states that, 
the 44,218 prisoners who were set free by American prisons and re- 
matories m 1927, 42 per cent had been held to the expiration of their 
1 sentences, 49 per cent were paroled, and 9 per cent were released by 
other means Parole was used as a method of release in 66 per cent of 
: releases in Calif orma and Michigan, 70 per cent m New Jersey, 
per cent m Ilknois, 86 per cent in New York, 87 per cent m Massa- 
usetts, 89 per cent m Indiana, and 98 per cent m Waslungton 

The Welfare Builettn (Illinois), Volume 28, February, 1937, page i 
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Florida* Mususippi and Virginia are the only statcj in which no 
pruoncT* arc paroled. This docs not mean, however, that the majority 
of prisoner* arc released before their terra expires- As a matter of fact, 
about 05 per cent of all who arc committed to prison? must be released 
some time. They can be released on parole or without rcstnction*. Nor 
should It be thought that jiarolc is granted as soon a* men become 
chgiblc for It under the law During the first mne month* of 1938 ac 
cordmg to Governor Herbert H Lehman, 71.6 per cent of the initial 
appheauons for parole m New York were rejected. 

Parole 1* not to be assoaated with Icmcncy or short sentences. In all 
likelihood, parole lengthens rather than shorten* the sentence* that 
would be given if there were no parole. In a speech to the 1937 New 
York State Conference of Social Work Governor Lehman brou gh t 
out this last pomt very clearly 

There is a general impressioa that parole shortens the sentence of pruon- 
era, Thu u entirely untrue The limits of all indeterminate sentence* have 
been fixed by the Leyslarure lot difiercnt emne* The compensation to the 
pnsoner for good b^vior u fixed by the Legislature Within the hmio 
fixed by the Le^islacure, the judge, after conviction, imposes in hu dis* 
oenon indeterminate sentences and thereby fixes the minimum and maxi 
mom period of sentence. The Parole Boaid cannot reduce the minimum 
sentence imposed by the court. They «nnrj mrrMtg the allowances for 
good behavior which are granted only by the prison administrator They 
cannot aa in any instance until all the condiuons of the law have been 
met. On the other hand, the Parole Board can and frequendy docs refuse 
to release a prisoner short of hu maximum sentence even though the court 
has imposed a minimum and a mainmum and it aim frequendy refuses 
to recogmic allowances for good behavior even though arc recom 

mendca by the prison authontiet. Parole, therefore, instead of shortening 
sentences fixed by law frequendy actually extends them. 

Tberc is a belief that if fix^ sentcoexs were given os punishment in- 
stead of indeterminate sentences there would be an improvement. Thu 
reasoning I believe, 1$ fallaaous A fixed lenten rr would not be substan- 
tially longer than a minimum scotcoce now imposed under our system of 
indeterminate sentences In other words, a prisoner who now receives an 
indeterminate sentence of from 10 to 30 years would probably under 
deter min ate sentence, receive a flat scotcDce of to years. In the of the 
ID deter m i n a te sentence, the man remains under parole supcrvisioQ until 
the expiration of hu maximum scDtcoce even though the maTimiim sen- 
tence may extend 10 or 30 years beyond the nmr of hu parole.* 

* Quoted 10 the X937 annoil report cd the Pruoo Assocutuxi of New York, piga ti^ 
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4 PAROLE SELECTION 

It has been pointed out that there are two major problems involved 
m parole selection and supervision If selection of parolees is inade- 
quate or based upon a lack of evidence, adequate supervision will be 
impossible A brief examination indicates that at present selection is 
primarily based upon careless examination of inadequate case materials 
Fourteen states have created agencies to deal specifically with parole, 
but SIX of these rely on part-time unpaid boards to perform the task of 
selecting parolees, while three use a single official to select all prisoners 
for release Only Illinois, Ohio, Massachusetts, New York, Texas, 
and the federal government have full-time salaried parole boards 
Boards do not have sufficient time or sufficient data with which to do 
work in selecting prisoners for parole, and as a result they are in- 
fluenced by extremely unreliable factors The range of diese factors is 
naturally wide, but, in general, consideration is given to such factors as 
the past record of the prisoner, his behavior in the institution, the 
offense committed, and an analysis of the prisoner’s appearance and 
manners before the board These items imply certain ridiculous pre- 
sumpuons such as the ability to read character by such signs as up- 
rightness of figure and looking one straight in the eye Good conduct 
in prison may be due to apathy, or more often to a determination to 
avoid trouble in prison so as to get out as soon as possible, without 
any desire or plan for reform after release Again, there are assump- 
tions that a first offender is necessarily a good risk on parole and a 
second or third offender is a poor risk These assumptions do not work 
out in practice Altogether, it is difficult to see how good selection can 
be made on such tenuous bases This view should not imply that an 
unpaid board or a part-time board is necessarily ineffective If the data 
presented to the board are comprehensive and exhaust the possibilities 
of the situation, an analysis of the data may be of great value Such data 
are seldom available, however 

The difficulty in determining when a man is fit for parole is illus- 
trated very well m the case of John Dillinger Contrary to popular im- 
pression, Dillmger was not paroled, but received a commutation of 
sentence from the governor on recommendation of the Clemency Com- 
mission Yet, the Clemency Commission, in makmg its recommenda- 
tion, acted m accordance with information which would have been 
avmlable to a parole board had Dilhnger been committed under an 
mdeterminate sentence rather than a flat or fixed sentence, so that our 
comparison is vahd for all practical purposes To the prison authorities, 
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DilUngcr wa» a first offender who had received a long and apparently 
an unfair sentence for a comparatively minor offense. The physigan 
and psychiatrut of the Indiana State Prison, from which he was re 
leased to bunch immediately one of the most amazing crime carcat 
m history describe* this pnsoner os follow* 

Many memben of the Warden • staff were scarcely aware of Dilhn^ 1 
presence m the pemtentiary He was detected in many minor infracuons 
of the rules and was sent to solitary oinfincment on several occanons but 
so were many other inmaiM He appeared to be nothing more than a 
Hoosicr farm boy who had gone wrong Little did we realize that this 
youngster would some day be hunted by the police over all the aauoa and 
that eventually the Bureau of Invciiigation of the Umted States Depart 
ment of Justice would have to track him down and kill him like a mad 
dog John Dillingex suffered from heart disease. He bad a distinct 
he^ lesion. The disease was organic. I told Dilhngcr that should 
never subject himself to great mental or physical strain, because jt might 
hasten his death. I was confident he would follow my advice. He appeared 
to be such a meek, unassuming character that I felt when he finally was 
r ele as e d he would settle down to a pLuad and peaceful mode of hving • 

Surely this p e aceful cardiac patient ending his fint sentence would 
have scCTfd to be a good ruk to a parole board a* he left for hi* father 1 
farm- What could not be seen, of course, was the “education" in crime 
methods that he had acc^uired through constant assoaation with hard- 
cned cnminali m pnson and the resentment which burned in him 
over what he considered an unfair sentence for hii first offense. Yet, 
rel ea s ed in June, 1953, he held up hi* first bank on July 17 and withm 
a few week* b ec a m e a supercrumnal. Is there any reason to believe that 
condmon* would have been different if be had not been released but 
aUowcd to remain a few months longer m the institution? 

Fortunately there are certam mdicanons of progress m selection- In 
Indiana and New Jersey the sahent practice now includes the following 
The pnsoner 11 examined upon amval at the institution by a classi- 
fication committee composed of the major administrative officer* of the 
insututiDn- Each exammer submits his finding* m writing to the full 
co mmi ttee, which thereby considers the ease and draw* up a tentative 
program for the prisoner with the ultimate purpose of preparing him 
for release. Records of progress arc kept, and change* are made m the 
programs from time to tune. The parob office has been prepanng, m 
the meantime, to rccave cadi pnsoner for parole supervision. There is 
an mvcsagation and study of the home and cnvironmcnul background 

•Pttnek H. Wceki, M.D Tht Big Houm of HyOtry (DomiKe 4 Co., PhiUddpH*, 
I9il) pa«c» X4»-i49, 
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of each prisoner immediately after he is received into the mstitution and 
agam prior to his release Tbs system offers a better opportunity for 
careful and intelhgent selection In New York, a division of parole 
has been set up witbn the state executive department, with jurisdiction 
over the four state prisons and the men’s reformatory It is mterestmg 
that the members of the Parole Board m New York are paid more than 
|iio,ooo yearly, and the executive director, who is the board’s admimstra- 
tive officer charged with responsibihty for methods of investigation and 
supervision, receives a salary of $9,000 annually It is beheved that, if 
salaries comparable to those of the judiciary are paid, equally competent 
officials worthy of the pubhc’s confidence can be entrusted with the 
supervision of a parole system Yet even m New York, with its high- 
salaried officials and college-trained parole officers, the system costs 
only $60 a year per parolee, whereas it costs approximately $550 a year 
to maintain an individual m a state prison, excluding the capital of 
the prison itself 

One reason why a competent full-time parole board is desirable is 
the difficulty involved in determming when a person is fit for parole 
Since HorneU Hart suggested in 1923 the possibihty of applying to 
penology statistical methods of determimng probabihties, as m the 
actuarial rates used by insurance compames, there has been a develop- 
ment of studies and experiments m regard to predictabihty of criminal 
conduct, especially m connection with parole One of the most compre- 
hensive of these studies was made by Bruce, Harno, Burgess, and 
Landesco m Ilhnois This study considered the records of 1,000 men 
paroled from tbee mstitutions, Johet, Menard, and the Pontiac re- 
formatory, m 1926 There were twenty-two facts concernmg each of- 
fender Unfortunately, however, the social data upon wbch die studies 
were based could not be considered complete, and there was no weigh- 
mg of the factors, m other words, all factors were considered of equal 
importance Without attempting to weigh the results thus far obtained 
in several studies wbch have improved upon the Ilhnois study, we 
may say that tbs method is one wbch seems to have considerable 
promise The attempt to estabhsh diagnostic tables is a forward-lookmg 
movement and, while not yet m the objective state, is superior by reason 
of Its attempt to measure rather than to guess at the various factors m- 
volved in parole success 


5 PAROLE SUPERVISION 

A cursory examination of the parole situation as it affects super- 
vision reveals difficubes similar to those considered under probation 
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Beyond the common requirement that the parolee have a job, »uch 
factors as the admmutration of the parole office, the ease load, and the 
qualifications of officers vary little or not at all from similar situations 
m probation The same crude use is made of statistical material concem- 
mg success, except m the Gluecks studies, which mdicatc that a total 
of 6o 3 per cent of Massachusetts parolees committed “senous breaches 
of parole." The majority of these viobuons were not felonies, bow 
ever Since parole is primarily a ease work rcsponsibihty the present 
trend u to place the supervision of parolcci under the state department 
of public welfare rather than under pamlc agents workmg out of the 
individual mstitutioni. The development of the new Indiana system is 
bong watched with mtercst, since parole supervision has there been 
made a rcsponsibihty of county departments of pubhc welfare. This 
means that the parole officer is a ease worker of the county department, 
asssigned to parole work and rcstnacd to the county, rather than an 
institutional agent responsible for parolees from one institution m ten 
or twelve counties, as u the case m most stales. New York has reason 
ably high standards of parole supervision, and an efiort is made to keep 
the case loads below seventy five m most states it is still near two or 
three hundred. 

The Wickenham commisaon has given us a rather thorough sum- 
mary of the essential features of a g(^ parole system. Such a system 
would mvolvc the foUowmg elements, which it may be added, are 
rarely found today 

I An mdcttrmmate f nrrnrf law permitting the offender to be released 
condiUonally at a tune when be u most likely to make good, ocC at 
the end of a term fixed arbitrarily m advance, 
a, Prcparatioa for parede m the institution. Thu means little more than 
preparation for normal soaal Uvuie Specifically it mvolves, however — 
(a) Looking upon parole as the Lgical, natural way to terminal a 


Getting the offender to regard it m the same light. 

(c) Initruamg the offender while be is still m the institution, m re 
spcct to the things that will be expected of him on parole — and 
not puttms off such mstructum until the last day 

(d) Bringing the offender and hu parole officer into contaa before the 
offender leaves the msututioa. 

(e) Making sure that the parole officer u familiar with the borne and 
enyironmmtal conditions of hu charge before the Utter leaves the 
institution. 

3. Sel ec tion of persons to be parched on the ham — 

(a) Of oil the competent information cooccming him possessed by the 
insotunon, parhcularly the examinations and rccommendatioas of 
the s cient ific members of the staff. 
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(b) Of supplementary mformation concernmg his home, environmental 
situation, etc, when this is necessary 

Preparation, in advance, of a suitable environmental situation into 
which to release hun, such as proper home surroundings, employ- 
ment awaiting him, etc 

4 Supervision by tramed, competent parole officers This means 

(a) Maintenance of an adequate number of officers to msure that the 
number of parolees being supervised at any one time will not ex- 
ceed 75 and, if much traveling has to be done, 50 

(b) Appointment of officers possessing, as nearly as possible, the fol- 
lowing qualifications a high school education, and, in addition, 
one of the following — (i) at least three years’ acceptable experi- 
ence (full-time basis) m social-case work with' a social agency of 
good standing or (2) a college education, with at least one year of 
satisfactory training either in a social-case work agency of good 
standing or in a recognized school of social service The parole 
officers should also be persons of tact and good address, possessmg 
personahties makmg it likely that they will be effective m m- 
fluencmg the behavior of others 

5 Supervision should be careful and mtensive, m the manner of social- 
case work 

6 Flexible arrangements for the release of oSenders from parole, not 
automatic release at the end of a year or some other sipnilar period 
(When sentences carry maxima, it will probably be illegal to hold of- 
fenders on parole beyond the expiration of their maxima ) Supervision 
can be relaxed as the offender demonstrates his abihty to do well 

7 Establishment of adequate standards and techniques for mvesdgauons 
and supervision 

8 An organization to supervise the work of parole officers and make sure 
that the foregomg standards are lived up to 

9 Payment of salaries to parole officers commensurate with their train- 
ing, abihties, and duties 

10 Prompt return of ofienders who commit further crimes, or mdicate 
that they are likely to become public menaces 

11 A record system which will mclude the keeping of fuU, useful and 
accurate case histones of all parolees 

12 Appropriations adequate to all these purposes, since . . parole is far 
cheaper than institutional care ® 


By way of conclusion, it may be stated that we must continually look 
for the truth about parole and make reforms based on facts rather than 
assumpuons In this matter, our newspapers have a serious pubhc re- 
sponsibihty Smce we have mentioned thoughtless newspaper criti- 
asms as a constant source of annoyance to those who are seriously m- 
terested m reforming parole, it is only fair to recognize occasional 
etiorts on their part to inform rather than inflame the pubhc Such a 
purpose IS evident m the foUowmg New York Times editorial 

Report on Penal Institutions, Probation and Parole, pages 324—326 / 
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John Edgar Hoover, Director of the FederaJ Bureau of Invcjogatjon, 
while paying Up tcrvice m hu Pituburah speech to the prinaplc of parde, 
referred to the *TjlataLnt outcry from these cnme-coddlcn,** to **thejc sdf 
appointed ambamdoii of the open ccU-block,** to the “ignorant blathe n ngs 
of ether flhmformcd or idfishly motivated persons, “ and so om He diw 
an appalling picture of the sex cnimnal — as though anyone of consequence 
scnouily proposed to turn loose these “filthy prison-bred reptiles." 

The ed^ of such ipeeches as this u not to produce a scientific attitude 
toward enme and enrol nals. It comes near bong a stimulus to mob actiom 
If Mr Hoover cares to inform himself on the subject of parole he can easily 
do so. In New York State, as Governor Lehman recendy stat ed , parole u 
not a s ystem for coddling pruonen — tt u an arrangement fiir controlling 
^ding and re-cducating thgm after the inevitable release. As to sex 01 
tenders m this State, over a period of seven years less than i per cent of 
those released were convicted of new sex cninei. Proper medical attentioo 
canprobabiy reduce even this figure. 

Bureau of InvcsOgation has done a good job So have local police 
forces who have sometimes cooperated or competed with the bureau. But 
natber hfr Hoover s prestige nor that of hu G-men u aided by such im 
passioned otteraoces as those he made on Tuesday We cannoc keep ptf 
manendy m jaB all persons who have shown cnimnal tendencies. The 
provtsioos made for release and for control and guidance after release, 
whether called parole or by some other name, are just as important as the 
proTuioas for catching cnmmals. We need b^ and a scientific penology 
will include both.^* 

(Sec the references at the end of Chapter XX.) 

^*NoTeinber la, 19J7 U««d by permoBoo. 
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n^juvenile delinquency 

The Catholic Church has always recognized the fact that the future 
of any institution lies in its children That realization lies back of our 
parochial school system with all its sacrifices The same may be said 
for the state, without good )oung Americans, the future welfare of 
America will be jeopardized Catliohcs, therefore, with their profound 
appreciation of the importance of child training, should be the first to 
support every attempt to solve the problem of juvenile delinquency At 
first sight the extent of die problem might seem to be indicated by the 
fact that approximately 200,000 children come before the juvenile courts 
annually because of delinquency This amount of delinquency dealt 
ivith by the juvenile courts is, however, determined not only by the 
amount of delinquency in the communities^crvcd by the courts but 
also by policies of the police departments and other agencies in refer- 
ring cases to the courts, as well as by the policy of the juvenile court 
itself In other words, the number coming before the juvenile courts m 
no way expresses the incidence of delinquency as such The actual 
number of dehnquencies that come to the attention of the police and 
other agencies far exceeds the figure which we have considered Nor do 
we find dehnquency spread evenly throughout the population, rather 
It IS an expression of conduct peculiar to certain neighborhoods and 
communities The study of the treatment of juvenile delinquency today 
is largely a study of the juvenile court As we shall see, this institution 
has developed into much more than a stricdy legal institution, so that, 
rightly or wrongly, it is a social agency reaching out and touching 
nearly every phase of the dehnquency problem We shall begm our 
study, therefore, by an examinauon of the court itself, first as a legal 
institution, and then as a social agency In its latter capacity, we shall 
see that it has utilized and even shaped the pohcies of many other 
agencies engaged m either the prevenuon or the correction of de- 
Imquency Thus, any study of the court will involve juvenile probation, 
institutional treatment, and the work of various protective agencies as 
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I The Juvenus Couet 

I EACKGEOUNDC 

Although the juvenile court u o£ com^axaUvcly recent origin, the 
legal prmaples underlying it may be traced far back mto the hittory of 
jurisprudence. Though most juvenile courts have been created by 
special statute, the primary bam of il^ juvenile court is said to be the 
common law There is some dispute as to whether the procedural bam 
IS one of chancery (or equity) or whether it is primarily cnminal m 
nature. If we isolate the functions of the juvenile court one from 
another we find that they have a basis in both criminal and chancay 
procedure. Much of our juvcmlc-court procedure is based upon the 
old English doctrmc that the kmg is father of his country and so the 
ultimate parent of all min ors who require special care and protection. 
At an early date the chancery courts of England, representing the king, 
dealt with children who wae ncgicacd, dependent, or destitute. In 
the Umted States, the inclusion of delinquent children under chancery 
has been generally accepted, with the recent growth of the juvenile 
court, as a kigical extension of the pnnaple of chancery and of guardian 
ship A substantial body of opinion holds, however that the bam for 
the treatment of delinquents in the juvenile court was m a revuion of 
the procedure of the cnminal courts rather than m the adoption of 
chancery procedure. The question as to the legal basis of the court, 
largely academic at present, becomes important when proposals arc 
made to extend juvcnile-court methods to adult courts. Some go so far 
as to maintain that the fynting juvenile court is a legal monstrosity 
which should be shorn of its soaal-agcncy aspects and left as a stnctly 
legal institution. Even though the ongm remains somewhat obscure, 
there arc two general conclusions which we may draw (i) it is 
probable that the juvenile court as we know it today originated both m 
cnminal and m chancery courts (a) procedure or treatment m the 
juvenile court resembles chancery procedure more than criminal pro- 
cedure, despite the fact that some traces of cnnunal procedure remain 
m present-day juvenile courts. 

English and early Amcncan law always made a distinction between 
the oiincs of children and of adults, although distinction was 
so shghi^ mvolving only the of responsibility that u seems 

almost shocking to us tr^y 

The common law following the Roman law conclusively presumed a 
child unde r the age of 7 yean to be mcapable of committing a crime, on 
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the theory that he could not distinguish between right and wrong in a par- 
ticular action, and so was not amenable before the law Between the ages 
of 7 and 14 a child was brought before the courts, tried and punished as 
an adult, with this exception— there existed a presumption of incapacity 
wbch the State had to rebut before a conviction could be had Malice 
supplied for want of age in the case of a child over 7 In an early English 
case It was decided that where a boy of lo years of age killed his com- 
pamon and hid himself afterwards, the act of hiding indicated the ability 
to distmguish between good and evil, and so the boy was hanged (I Hale 
P C 25 ) The common-law period of conclusively presumed incapacity was 
later extended by statute in some States — Texas 9 years, Illinois and Geor- 
gia 10 years, Arkansas 12 years (31 LR A 196 ) ^ 

The later growth of the law in treatment of juvenile offenders may 
be seen in the history of Massachusetts A law of 1869 provided for the 
presence of a visiting agent or officer of the State Board of Chanties 
at the trial of juvenile cases In 1870, separate hearings were required 
for the trial of juvenile offenders m courts m the County of Suffolk 
A law of 1872 extended the requirements to the pohce districts and 
mumcipal courts of the state, authorizmg the government to designate 
and commission certam justices to try children’s cases In 1877, separate 
sessions were instituted for juvenile offenders with separate records 
and dockets Similar departures from the ancient procedures m other 
states such as New York, Indiana, and Rhode Island preceded the 
official estabhshment of the juvemle court as such 
The first juvenile court in the United States was estabhshed by 
statute m 1899 in Chicago and was known as the Juvenile Court of 
Cook County Under this law, the dehnquent child received essentially 
the same care, custody, and treatment as was formerly accorded to 
neglected and dependent children Within five years, juvenile-court 
laws were passed m Colorado, Pennsylvania, Wisconsm, New York, 
Maryland, California, Missouri, New Jersey, Indiana, Iowa, and Ohio 
With the estabhshment of these courts, there gradually developed a new 
legal attitude toward offenses committed by juvemles The juvenile- 
court attitude has been described as follows 


The delmquent child is not to be proceeded agamst as one who has com- 
mitted an offense against the State for which the State must mete out 
pumshment, but is a subject for the State’s special protection, care, and 
^ardiansbp in exacdy the same degree as the child who is neglected or 
omeless The power of the court to extend this protection to the dehnquent 
power which the courts in England and m the Umted 
estates have long exercised m respect to desUtute or neglected children and 

Juucmic Court of the Distnct of Columbia, 

Pmmg Office? witagSn 
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ij denvcd from the capaaty of the State to act as the ultimate parent of 
Its fHiIHr m.* 


Z pJUSDlCnOS AND QJUUNI2ATI0N 

Under our present system, the juvenile court is based upon statute, 
and, therefore, its power and jurisdiction arc defined by the laws of 
each state. Some courts are mdependent and as such are separate courts 
others arc merely branches of court systems. The jurisdiction of the 
court may be either exclusive or conouTcnL There has been some con- 
fusion m regard to ooncurrent junsdicnon, particularly m ctuatioiii 
mvolvmg fclomci la some states, juvenile courts have junsdicnon over 
adults m case of offenses against children. The juvenile court is subject 
to specific age Imutanoos defined by the statute creating in In 193^ the 
manmnm age for boys in jUvcnilc courts of thirteen states was 16 years, 
in twelve states it was 17 yean, and m nmetten. states it was 18 yean. 
In California and Arkansas, the bmit is 21 yean In certain states, a 
child for whom the court assumes rcsponsihihry may remain under the 
courts junsdictiDn until majonty provided he docs not commit a new 
offense after he has passed the juvendc-coun age. 

A questioQ often raised m connection with the juvenile court is What 
Tight has the sute to mterfere with the nghts of parents m the care of 
ihrrr children? The state rights both affecting the family as a unit 
and affecting mdividual members of the family but these ngha exist 
only when the family fails to funcOon properly As Monsignor Francis 
J Haas states 

The juTcafle court rMircscDts the effort on the put of the ervil authon 
ties to do for these chudren what thar homes ^ to do for the m . This 
activity of the stats be regarded as an invasion of family nghts, m 

asmuch as the average juvenile cooit offender cocnes from a home that, as 
such, u inadeqaatc. It should be added that an rffingnr juvenile coort with 
Its probaaoQ system always aimi to reconstruct the home m order to give 
the chEd a normal home life. 

Intervention by the state m £unily life is, tfaereforc, justified when the 
home fails to fuactioa properly Consequendy the state may inter 
vcnc only up to the pomt wh^ jt does not weaken parental control or 
responsibihty If it goes beyond thu point, tt exceeds its powers and dcfiati 
Its own purposes.* 

There have been many challenges to the constitutionality of various 
juvcnile-court acts, involving chiefly the following issues (i) denial 
of the nght of trial by jury (2) deprivation of liberty without due 

•ETcEn* Bdden, Ctmru tm Uu UmiuJ StaUt He^rmg CJuUrrms Cmms Chilxlren* 
Bureau Pu tJt c ad oo Kuxnba 65 (Wuhtnatna. DXX, i^ao) page ^ 

• i/0 a»d Soofty (The Ccatury Ca, ?fc»r York, 1930) psje 153. 
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process of law, ( 3 ) violataon of the guarantee of a pubhc trial How- 
ever, the status of the juvenile court has been generally upheld To cite 
Miss Belden’s summary of the situation 

The fundamental principles of the juvenile court, as expressed m the 
first juvenile court law, have been sustamed by a large number of judicial 
deasions That proceedmgs instimted under juvenile court acts and similar 
statutes are not cnmmal m their nature has frequendy been affirmed by 
the courts 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvama has stated — ‘The act is not for the 
tnal of a child charged with crime, but is mercifully to save it from an 
ordeal, with the prison or penitentiary m its wake, if the child’s own good 
and the best mterests of the State justify such salvauon Whether the child 
deserves to be saved by the State is no more a question for a jury than 
whether the father, if able to save it, ought to save it The act is but an 
exercise by the State of its supreme power over the welfare of its children ” ^ 

There is a distinction between delinquency and dependency, al- 
though for practical purposes this does not become important as an 
aspect of jurisdiction The dehnquent child is one who violates a law 
or ordmance, or is incorrigible, or assoaates with criminals, or absents 
himself from home without cause, or is an habitual truant The depend- 
ent or neglected child is usually defined as destitute, homeless, aban- 
doned, dependent upon the pubhc for support, hving m a home that 
IS unfit because of neglect, cruelty, or depravity on the part of the 
parents, or hving m surroundings dangerous to morals, health, or 
general welfare In most states the adult courts still have the right to 
try juveniles who commit crimes punishable by death or life imprison- 
ment 

Because of the many social problems encountered m the disposition 
of cases mvolvmg dehnquency and dependency, it is generally agreed 
that the judge should have not only legal traimng but a practical 
knowledge of social work and soci^ problems as well While the 
judge works withm the framework of the law and must have a knowl- 
edge of Its structure, the problems with which he deals are human prob- 
lems, and an understancimg of modern methods of deahng with these 
problems is essenual to adequate judicial acuon In some instances, a 
judge’s lack of familiarity with social-work methods has been compen- 
sated for by the appointment of a referee Juvenile referees have the 
general powers and duties of referees in chancery cases, such as receiv- 
petitions, hearing the testimony of witnesses, and certifying the 
findings to the judge, together with a recommendauon as to the dis- 
posiuon In some jurisdicuons, the selection of a probation officer as 

^ op at , page 10 
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referee 11 usual, since the referee need not be a Ia\vycr The use of 
^vomcn as re ferees in order to hear cases involving girls has become 
widespread. 

Juvenile Probaiion Officers 

The services of full-tune probation officers arc absolutely essential 
to the work of the juvenile court. In fact, the probation sta 5 is the heart 
of the court and is much more important than the judge as far as 
results arc conamed- Volunteers arc useful only as a supplement to 
paid agents of the court. Organizations such as Big Brothers or Big 
Sisters arc especially useful under certain conditions, and various other 
private organizanoni from to time have provided supplementary 
scmccs valuable to the court. The selection of probation officers vanes 
from one state to another m rcganl to stanciards and procedures. In 
some states there are avil service i^ammannnt that provide ehgiblc 
hits from which appomtments arc made. In other mstanccs, large atics 
hold similar competitive examinations without statutory authonty The 
Committee on Standard Juvenile Court Laws recommends spcahcaJJy 
a competitive examination under the superruion of a bureau or coiO' 
mission of probanon having state wide authonty 

College students contemplating future careers should be particularly 
concerned about the maintenance of high standards rqpilaung the 
appomtment of probatian officers m their commumtics. These appomt 
ments should be beyond the reach of political bosses and open only to 
coUegc graduates with special tnunmg m soaology and social work. 
While the educational standards have been commensurate with salaries 
in many areas m the past, the gradual boosting of the cducanooal re- 
quirements and the salancs of probation workers makes this an at 
tractive field for college graduates. Salancs ranging from ^ 

$^000 arc common, with even higher salaries for the more experienced 
executives. Where good social work standards prevail, this field oSers 
an attractive lifc-timc career to those with proper training and person 
ahty While the prohauoa officer must have sufficient “book mtcrests 
to keep up with new books and rqiorta m his field, he must be inter 
ested especially m people. Not every college graduate can be successful 
os a probation officer An attractive and mspinng personahty Is cssennaL 
Both Cooley and Fagan always insisted upon this point at the same 
tune that they campaigned for bctter-educitcd probation vrorkers on 
their court st^ in New York City A good research person seldom 
makes a good probation officer Relative to iVm, at the 1935 Governors 
Conference on Crime, the Cnnunal nnd Society Leonard Mayo, him- 
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self a professor in a school of social work, said. 'You cannot talk to 
young men They can only be changed by personahties that are whole- 
some and virile, that they can admire, and by activities which include 
the correction of physical and emotional difficulties The college 
student with social-science credits who wishes to consider this or any 
related field of social work as a career should, if possible, ‘try him- 
self out” by workmg with some volunteer agency, such as a St Vmcent 
de Paul Soaety before undertakmg graduate traming 
The organization and the work of the court depend to a considerable 
extent upon the functions outhned m the particular )Uvemle-court law 
The courts havmg responsibihty for mother’s pension cases and family 
relations obviously will have a different organization of work from 
those whose concern is solely with juveniles As a general rule, ad- 
mmistrative responsibihty rests with the chief probation officer (where 
there is more than one officer), and division of responsibihty among the 
officers may be made on the basis of speciahzation either as to district 
or as to the age, sex, race, or rehgion of dehnquents 

3. THE MACHINERY OF THE COURT 

The juvenile court is basically a legal msdtution, so that certam 
regulations and formahties of procedure must be followed However, 
the way m which these legal requirements have been interwoven with 
social-work methods presents an amazing evolution in our court system, 
/ which is ordinarily characterized by extreme conservatism Perhaps the 
easiest way to get a picture of the procedure prevaihng m the average 
juvenile court is to follow the steps which a case goes through, startmg 
with the complamt 

A complaint is a formal report by any person or agency to the court, 
concernmg a condition that m his opinion or behef requires mvestiga- 
tion This does not mvolve an initiation of court action as such, but, if 
the complaint is mvestigated, jurisdiction by the court may be obtamed 
by fihng a petition allegmg the facts which bring the child withm the 
provision of the law This petition, though brief and mformal, m- 
cludes the name, age, and residence of the child and the names and resi- 
dence of the parents or legal guardian or other persons havmg his cus- 
tody Where arrests are necessary, the best courts arrange to make them 
discreetly and without recourse to the publicity of transportation m a 
police car, transportation of girls bemg taken care of by a woman officer. 
When a date is set for the hearing, a summons is served, often by a 
probation officer, requirmg the parent or guardian to appear with the 
child in court at the appointed time The summons is less formal than a 
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warrant, and doc* not involve arrest. Occasionally it u necessary to 
provide for detention or temporary custody of children dunng the in 
tcrval between apprehension and the disposition of the case. Mature 
adolescents who have committed serious oScnscs or run away from 
other jurisdicuoni, or children with dangerous or degradmg cnviroi> 
ments at home, are usually the only ones requiring detention. 

Before the case is taken up m court, a complete study should be made 
of It, foUowmg the usual method* of social work technique. This study 
will mclude a *ocial history of the child. The details wiuch should be 
observed m making this itudy arc described in the following outline 
suggested by Ixnroot and Lundberg 

The cause of the complaint. 

(а) The child i devdopmcnul hutory hahjt*, and conduct, mdudmg pee 
VK3U8 dehnquenaei. 

(3) Home condiQoQ* 

(a) Componbon of the fomily occupanon*, earning*, and character 
istua of la memben anisunce of tooal agencies. 

fb) Type of dwcihflg, and hvio^ and ileepuig axTangcmenti. 

(c) Condiaon* m the borne which nuy bare a special rdanon to the 
child s condocL 

(d) CoQscrucave possihihcK* in the home. 

(4) The child and hi* school 

Present standing mih referen ce to ftna/Wnir p rogren and cODdod. 

(b) School history 

fO The child I working history (if be has been employed) 

(б) The child s recreanonal activities and connection with churches, club*, 
and other orgamzattons. 

The sources of mformanon with reference to the preceding point* 
should include 


(1) An mtemew with the rfuM, 

(3) A visit to the hfirtv and an interview wilh nrur or both parents (prefid 
aUy both) 

(3) Intcrvicwi with rdauves, neighhors, and i-nrnpantnm 

(4) Interviews with pnncipai*, teachers, and of the school' 

at te ndanc e deponment^ school record*. 

($) Interviews with cmj^o^rrs, past and nrcient. 

(6) Inquiry of tooal service prrnang.* anti tQnq] agencies tha t have known 
the child or family • 

The nece ssity for physical and mental examinationi should be clear 
after a study of our previous chapter on the vanou* causes of anti- 
social behavior Since both tbr behavior of the and hi* cflviron- 

• K. F Lcaroot tad E. O Luodbcff JmmU Cornu tt XVork. Onldren 1 Bureau Pnb- 
IianoQ Number 141 OVnbujgton, DC.) ptges i6>-i63 
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ment are necessarily interrelated and mterwoven, the situation must 
be seen as an mtegrated whole Although some courts have provision 
for physical examinations, the number with provision for adequate 
psychiatric and psychological exammauons is still too small To treat 
children without knowing possible physical or mental factors mvolved 
IS both unscientific and wasteful 

A great many cases reported to the juvemle courts are dealt with 
^'unofficially” by the probauon staff An mterview with a complainant 
'^may reveal that the situation is trivial, and a further study of the situa- 
Uon may indicate that an unofficial warning to the child, or to his 
parents, is sufficient treatment Official juvenile-court hearmgs are 
usually private and informal, without the procedure used m criminal 
cases These hearings are conspicuous by the absence of the robed 
judge on the bench and of all the abracadabra of the courtroom, the 
uniformed pohce, and spectators’ benches, and the legal terminology 
Smce the allegation contamed m the peution must be proved, the pro- 
cedure must follow certain rules of evidence Although the practice 
varies from one court to another, it is generally assumed that the hear- 
mg should have an informal, friendly atmosphere When cross ex- 
ammation takes place, it is done casually and on a friendly basis, rather 
than with the formal methods typical of the criminal courts At the 
end of the hearing, the court may dispose of the case and administer 
treatment m any one of five different ways (i) dismissal, (2) con- 
tinuance, (3) probation, (4) placement m a foster home, (5) com- 
mitment to an mstitution designed for the purpose of reformation or 
custodial care Smce foster-home care will be considered in conjunction 
with child welfare, and probation was discussed m conjunction with the 
admimstration of criminal justice, only institutional care needs to be 
mentioned at this point Before we take up this subject, however, some- 
thing should be said about the future of the court 

4 THE FUTURE OF THE COURT 

Reference has been made to the large number of mformal or un- 
offiaal cases handled by the juvemle court This has resulted m an 
mterestmg controversy Should the court be expanded to include addi- 
Uonal social-work funcUons or restricted to merely legal questions ? In 
order to understand the imphcations of the controversy, we must 
recogmze several factors When the juvemle court was first estabhshed. 
It took the form of a reacuon against harsh methods of pumshment' 
Despite the fact that there were able and wise advocates of the juvenile 
court, the mstituuon of the court was accompamed by a certam amount 
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of hystcnx Someone has aptly said that one cannot sell an idea to 
legislators without deviating from the truth* At any rate, much of the 
sudden tendency to approve the court was based upon false assump- 
tions about the work it could do A thought that was predominant m 
the minds of many was that* the juvenile court was a cure all for 
dime. It was beheved th^r, with a process of scientific treatment, it 
would be possible to "cure" youthful offenders and in that way pre 
vent their growmg to maturity and taking thpir places with other adult 
offenders. 

Unfortunately this has not happened, nor could it have reasonably 
been expected to happen. The juvenile court on its ovra merits, pro- 
viding mdmdualizcd treatment of children who arc dclmqucnt, has a 
definite place m soacty today But to hope rhar juvenile courts could 
act as a panacea for crime was fllogicaL It is natural tha^ when a 
product IS “oversold," there ma y be a reaction against iL In 1935 the 
legislature of Illinois senouily concdcred a bill to remove from the 
juvenile courts all juveniles over 10 years of age who had committed 
fdoma. The most exprouavc argument m favor of the bill was that it 
would do away with “leniency," on a supposmoa that juvenile courts 
mean lemency rather than adequate treatmenL 

It IS not unusual to find that the juvenile courts themselves nic 
cumbed to the popular point of view and assumed that m regard to the 
welfare of children their work was all-cmbracing Thus we find an 
expansion of the program of the court to inclu^ various phases of 
social work, such as truancy mothers aid, anH domestic relations. The 
tendency has further Ktyp refiected by the gradual increase of unofficial 
cases handled by the courts. The courts literally have been setting them- 
iclvcs up as child welfare agcnacs primarily responsible for all problems 
involving lack of adjustment in children. Where may the most ade 
quatc treatment for problems of children be found? Smcc the scope 
of child welfare is so broad, it is not unusual to that the juvenile 
court IS only one of the many agcnacs assuming a < _ TTt = ^t n amount of 
rcspondhihty for children. The »rhr>ol S) churches, private fhild welfare 
soQ ct ies, public welfare departments, and other resources m the com- 
munity arc likewise interested m the welfare and adjustment of chil 
dren. The court by its very nature is aeated to di^al only with malad- 
justment. But the de gr ee of maladjustment which brings a child © a 
particular court depends, to a considerable extent, on the definitions 
of delinquency dcpttdcncy and n<*gT^<t in thi* statutes of the particular 
state. 

While It IS too soon to say what the future of ^hi» juvenile court will 
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those who suggest that the court should confine itself to 
grievous problems of maladjustment set forth their case as 
) in most jurisdictions, the court is inadequately stalled to 
if anythmg other than the most serious forms of maladjust- 
the court by its very nature as a legal entity is associated in 
of the general public with a certain stigma which auto- 
ttaches itself to those who are under the jurisdiction of the 
wholesale casual treatment of children by the court tends 
Dther organizations such as the schools of their legiumate 
[ues, (4) the court operates both judicially and administra- 
there is no reason why its administrative functions should 
|d to all children in the community m view of the existence 
icial agencies for such purposes 


II Institutional Care 


no question in connection with the treatment of juvenile 
y which causes so much controversy as that of instituaonal 
j , : are those who favor instituuons, and there are those who 

care Ther ^ Some say that there is no such thing as 

violent that, even if the best personnel were recruited, the 

would still be unfit for children, since there is nothing m 
idle mstitution Which bears a remote resemblance to life out- 
sutution Others say that institutional care is necessary for 
|es of children, no matter how efficient probation or foster- 
may be. 
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I HISTORICAL BACKGROUNDS 


Us for dehnquents are associated as a rule with the idea of 
shments A review of the treatment of children in colonial 
L that even the worst sort of msutudonal care today 15 mild 
to the pumshment meted out in the colomes In his descrip- 
; development of pumshment of children m Connecticut, 
r,Mn nr rnf ^“enUon to the following clause m a code estabhshed m 

Bmley calif"*'' “ '^73 

1650 and r aid or Children above sixteen years old, and of suffiaent under- 
Tf natural Father or Mother, he or they 

It any Ut to death unless it can be sufficiendy testified, that the Parents 

Shab negligent in the education of such Children, 

have been extreme and cruel correcuon that they have been 

or so provor'° themselves from death or maumng If any man 

forced there 
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have a stubborn or rcbeUioos Son of su£aent understanding and yeart, 
viz^ nitccn years of age, which wiU not obey the voice of his FathCT or 
Mother and that when they have chastened lum, be will not harken unto 
thfTTi then may his Father or Mother being his natural Parents, lay hold 
on him and brmg him to the maffutrates asscmhlcd m Court, and testify 
unto them, that their Son is StubTOm and Rebellious and'will not obCT 
their yoice and chastizcment, but Uves in sundry notonous crimes, such 
Son shall be put to deatiu* 

The great majority of duldrcn commg before juvenile courts for 
official hearings are placed on probaDoa. Although, unfortunately, the 
existence or lack of trained probaaon officers m a particular court, 
as well as the soaal knowledge of the judge, usually determines the 
ratio b et we en those placed on probatioa and those sent to insututioiis, 
there are certam conditioas under which juvenile delinquents must be 
committed to insatuaoiu. The White House conference m 1930 dc 
scribed five types of delinquent children who need msntutioaaJ care 
(t) Children whom the local community through its varied social 
resources has failed to adjust. 

(a) Children whom probation has not benefited. 

(3) Children who prove unsuccessful m fo s te r homes. 

(4) Children in ne^ of special obscrvatioa. 

(5) Children who for sp«ial reasons must be removed from their 
local community ^ 

The foregoing standards would have seemed strange to the early 
students of dclmqucacy A century ago, dchnquents of all sort* were 
scot to ‘Tiouses of refuge, which scarcely pretended to be anything 
more than prisons for children. In fact, even thi« luxury was such an 
innovation to an age that considered only what the offender did, and 
not why he acted m an antisocial way that the early institutions for 
delinquents had to depend partly upon pnvatc mdividuals for support. 
At an early date, these institutions ram^ to be known as *rcform 
schools," the entire emphans still being upon the id «ri that the fault 
was to be found cntucly in the individual, and that, a fmr reforming m 
an institution his evil ways of thinkmg, he needed only to be sent home 
with a simple admomtion to go and sm no more. The idea of removing 
the occasions of his sin was not considered a community responsibility 
Gradual progress towards the conrept of possible environmental rc 
lanonships to delinquent conduct was reflected m the third type of ode 
Used for state institutions, nam ely “mdustnal schools" and “vocational 

• CMtUrrm htfort Uu CottrU n CoMmttUai QiUdrca t Bureau PuUkatm Nuiui*! O 
(Wiihington, D^X, 1918} pafiej 

^ TA# rkUm^u^ut Ck i* (TTie Ontary Co., New York, 1933) p**c 398. 
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schools” Many institutions for dehnquents are still known by such 
utles, although there is a growing tendency to use^a simpler title, 
“state home for boys,” or even a name such as “St (-harles School, 
which completely disguises the purpose as well as th^ admimstration 
of the state school The chief advantage of names Which do not m- 
dicate too much is discoverable in the after career of thP dehnquent o 
be known as a “reform-school graduate” is a handicap which many 
have found hard to hve down. 

2 INSTITUTIONS TODAY 

Instimtions for the trainmg of dehnquent boys ah^ are pro- 
vided by all states and the District of Columbia Th^*^^ appro^- 
mately 125 pubhc and private institutions, both statP local, the 
largest group mcludmg more than 100 state schools develop- 

ment of the programs m the various states has not be^ umform, we 
naturally expect to find considerable divergence both id equipment and 
m programs There is a tendency today to consider t^^ large congre- 
gate buildings of the past as obsolete and to recogm^^ need for 
small cottage umts Cottage units are preferred becaus^ present a 
semblance of home life m contrast to old congregate buildmgs with 
their dormitories and mass treatment On the other ha^*^’ some of the 
older buildmgs have been remodeled so as to make poss^^le most of the 
features of the cottage-plan construction The conclus^®^^ concermng 
the cottage and congregate plan, as developed in the chapter deahng 
with dependent children, apply also to the care of dpkuquents Pro- 
grams withm the mstitutions vary so extensively that aPY general state- 
ment about them would be hazardous The range is brom extremely 
poor programs to very good ones The status of prograP^ is dependent 
on many factors Admission pohcies are very often b^sed on chance 
rather than defimte standards of selection Since the pajority of chil- 
dren are committed by courts, the cnteria used are usP^Y dependent 
upon the mterpretations of the judges, so that pubhc institutions are 
often helpless when it comes to correctmg mtake defe^*^ In view of 
the common mabdity of courts to provide adequate phys^^^k psychiatric, 
and psychological examinations, some children are sen^ institutions 
because the courts cannot determme what else should be done for them 
Some of the more advanced mstitutions have surmounted this difficulty 
by uuhzing clmical services at the ume of admission die child, fol- 
lowed by a periodic check-up of his acUvities In this W^Y it is usually 
possible to arrange for a transfer to a speciahzed mstiption, like one 
for epilepucs, when this seems desirable 
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DtsapUnc ^ 

While mort of the problems mvolvcd m the 
juvenile delinquents dificr only shghtly from and 

institutional care of dependent children, the type £oj. jc 

education is more important m the condua of an j, « . , . ^ 

linqucnts. At firsq the disaplmc of “reform schools"^ ^ to have 

tlut of tlK =dult pmon. In corponi 

survived longer m imtirutions for juveniles than in^ ^ ultimate 
OOM. Even today corporal pmmhmcnt u found inaitu- 

persuasive influence in some of our more backward^^ ^ il the child 

Qons. Whatever the merits of the “spare the rod ar ^ i j c j c 

. f I . . . • * I f. 1^ a world ot dii 

adatre may be, it should be remembered that it mal . r 

c®L^i i,Y ri_ !_ J c*cn m the extent ot 

fcrcncc, both m the cflcct of the punishment and ^ 0^ 

It, who IS administering the rod — a parent or a state i facilities arc 

mstitutioni for delmquents have found that, where methods 

adequate, it u possible without resort to the older ^ 

to control even the “pevky" youth who to often 
institution In some of the modern schools, this is a , / 

system awards and deducoons being mace on tni an 

Where these rewards arc related to speaal pnvilcg^^' ^ ^ 
mcenove to good conducL In «ome cottage plan ir ^ j 

dent* are attigned to different cottagta on the baau^ preferred cotogei 
period of tune at a rather itnct receiving cottage. Ih^ ^ ^ 

offer advantage! not only m phyncal equipment hu beneficial 

other detail! attractive to youth. It i! felt that nich but 

not only m helping to keep good order in the u payi. Of 

eipeciaUy in teaching the delinquent! that good ^ u, ,lui good 
course, the development of self-control is a necessai ^ ^ 

coifouct and lU inttituoonal n^tfo ^ mrotutioii. have 

As an lUustranon of the distance which som^^ remarks of 
traveled from the older concept! of tfoaplme, com', t.« ' „ Quiuty 
H. V Bastm, Supcnntcndcat of the Louisville ar ^ « i v mnccni 
Children! Home (Ormiby Village) at Anchorage, 
mg the problem of escape m an institution dealm* ^ 
arc only nunor offender 

r L c J I ^ r i -tj i uutucofl when all « 

In the hm few days or weeks of the child m the ^ course of itmunc 
new and strange around him, wticn he u subjected ^ works and goes 
that If regular and systematic, when he cats and sleep longer greet mm 
exactly on the min n t r, when bis ^ther and mother rum away? 

in the monung — do you wonder that he grows boms 
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In my judgment, for the benefit of the child, I think it is infinitely better 
that the doors be open and the way made clear for him to run away r^*^her 
than forcibly detain him If the matters are anticipated properly and the 
cases handled sympatheucally, many that are tempted to go will not go 
Those who have refrained from going will build up within themselves the 
feeling that they have won, and will have a conscious victory over their 
weaker natures Those who go will often soon return themselves, or can 
easily be picked up, and they are much easier to handle afterwards than 
if they had been forcibly detained in the first place Of course, the 
feeble-minded and the defective run away from time to time, but with 
tolerance, wise, and careful supervision, the number of these should not be 
disturbing ® 

The George Junior Repubhc is a unique example of discipline with- 
out corporal punishment or harshness This institution, first established 
at Freeville, New York, in 1895, and since duplicated m several other 
places, IS basically an educational institution and a training school in 
citizenship It utilizes self-government rather extensively and provides 
for the earning of clothing, spending money, and the hke There are 
an academic school unit, a carpenter shop, a plumbing shop, a prmt 
shop, a general mechanics building, and eleven cottages varying in 
size, one of which is used as a kitchen and dimng room for the entire 
group There are also a gymnasium, a chapel, and an mn for visitors 
An essential feature of the unit is the town hall and government build- 
ing, and the “citizens” of the Repubhc conduct elections and operate 
model municipal offices The institution deals with several different 
types of children, many of whom are hsted as predelmquent and de- 
hnquent The majority are over 16 but under 20 years of age An es- 
sential feature of the program is the repubhe’s own currency, which is 
paid out for duties accomphshed, includmg school work Each “citizen” 
budgets his weekly wages and is able to choose between second-class 
and first-class food, according to his income He also pays taxes, fines 
imposed by the court, and medical and dental costs Those who are un- 
able to pay for their lodgmg are “evicted” and placed m a detention 
room in the town hall 


Education 

The educational program is most important m any mstitution for 
delinquents This program may be divided mto three parts, formal 
academic training, trade training, and education through special activ- 
ities The training in the three R’s must differ at least in its methods 
from that given m the ordmary school system, since m a great many 

Co^ty « State Institutions for Dependent, DcfecUvc, and Delinquent 
Children, Proceedings, National Conference of Juvenile Agenaes (1930), page 147 
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in»fanm the dclmqucot ha« already developed a dislike for schooling 
To catch his interest requires extremely capable teachers. Further 
more, the program must be stifhocndy flexible to absorb children from 
widely diHcrcnt areas at any nme during the school year To m a ke 
these children feel that schooling u worth while is a real challenge to 
teachers. As a rule, trade traimng for boys m tbc past has centered 
around printing, plumbmg, carpentry and fanning On account of the 
difficulties often cxpcncnccd after discharge m securing posinons in these 
fields. It 11 generally felt preferable that general mechanical training be 
given rather than specialized training Adequate equipment is neces- 
sary of course, if this training u to be of any value. Even though most 
of tbc jiwenile delinquents come from the aty it is beheved that train- 
ing m agncultural pursuits is valuable as a help if not as a voca t io n a l 
measure. It is much easier to provide vocational training for girls 
(hamemaking, sewing, laundry work, or typing) than for boys. 

The vocaGooal program presents many problems, notably the range 
ci£agc8mmostinsorutioQS,£rom8or9tDi9orao Theuscof chnicalcx 
aminaaons to determine aptitudes is important, as well as the provision 
for meeting the needs of individual childreiL There should, of course, 
be a correlatioa between the skiUs learned m the insutunon and the 
Use of such dciUs m normal community life. A problem exists as to bow 
tbc mamtcnancc and production work of the institution can be done as 
part of the vocation^ training with a proper balance between the 
performance of necessary work and vocanonal aspects of the program. 
Many of the manual-trainmg shops have not kept up to date in the 
methods or m the equipment for teaching There has been increasing 
use of a general shop, or “muluplc-cipcncncc" shop, to explore the in- 
terests of tbc boys and tbor ponibihtiea. The quesaon of personnel is 
important- There arc vanances from one state to another m tbc method 
of sekcQon, but, m general, salaries arc comparatively low and turnover 
IS high- It seems evident that there should be a definite correlation be 
tween tbc manual work and that given m the academic courses. 

Special AcUvtUer 

In addition to academic and vocational training, there arc many 
special activiuci which the best institutioiis encourage because of their 
charactcr-buildmg influences. Among such activities arc dramancs, 
music, debating, sports, and scout troops. In many instances a new- 
found se n s e of importance acquired through «orpe unexpected achieve 
ment m one of these extracurricular activities has become tbc founda- 
tion for a whole new attitude toward hfc. All recognize 
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rapcutic value of recreation, including athletics. Occasionally, 
r, some of the larger schools which are able to engage full-time 
or recreation leaders make the mistake of hiring a person for 
jition because of his fame as an athlete without regard to his 
r or his ability to organize and maintain sound recreational 
ns The better institutions are now engaging for these important 
IS men and women trained in physical education and group 


Religious Education 

ere is any argument at all for parochial schools, religious vaca- 
hools, and other forms of religious education for the normal 
LVing m his own home — and non-Cathohcs m increasing num- 
e coming to admit the wisdom of the Catholic viewpoint on this 
—the case is doubly strong for the rehgious education of children 
ave been committed to an mstituuon for delinquency Although, 
Linately, some modern social workers are infected with the idea 
goodness without God” is possible not merely in the “minor 
ues” which differ very litde from good manners but in the more 
dauonships of hfe as well, most of those who have come in direct 
c with children in institutions feel that rehgious and ethical 
ig is absolutely essential Unfortunately, state institutions are 
1 handicapped in this matter, since the strictly religious program 
ae hmited as a rule to a short service once a week For this pur- 
:haplains are employed, and these are very often men with no 
I traimng in deahng with dehnquents of the type found so often 
titutions Because of the importance which people of all creeds 
aeen accustomed to attach to religious education for juvenile de- 
;nts, many Catholic institutions have developed in the United 
, receiving in most instances pubhc aid, for Cathohc children 
iitted to their care by the courts Perhaps the best-known and 
widely distributed private mstitution of tbs type is the House of 
rood Shepherd for girls Smce the portals of these mstitutions, for 
us reasons, are not open to the general pubhc, a brief description 
sir organization and program is desirable here 
e Sisters of Our Lady of Charity of the Good Shepherd, or the 
I Shepherd Sisters, as they are known throughout the world, came 
from France, where they worked for the conversion and instruc- 
if pemtents Unlike most rehgious communities, which were forced 
:viate from their original purpose by the educational needs of the 
country, ever since their arrival here the Sisters of the Good 
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Shepherd have confined their efforts solely to work with delinquent 
or prcdclmqucnt girls. In 1930 they operated forty-four homes, scattered 
over the nation and a branch of the community, the Sisters of Our 
Lady of Chanty of Refuse, operated eleven similar institutions. In de 
scnbmg the work of the Good Shepherd Sisters m his CaihoUc Char 
utes in the United States Monsignor John O Grady says ‘‘The work 
of the Good Shepherd Sisters was sonwthmg entirely new m the United 
States, It represented an idea entirely at variance with the Puritan tradi- 
tion which hardly extended aid to the woman who had become a vie 
tim of sex vice.'* ® Although the soaal pohacs of the House of the Good 
Shepherd vary somewhat in different areas, the following charactcnsGCS, 
according to Monsignor O Grady arc found m their best houses. Ad- 
mission LI determmed by outside ease workers, frequently those at 
tached to a near-by Catholic Chandes Bureau. In this way dependent 
diildrcn who were formerly taWm mio the Houses of the Good Shep- 
herd, when other msGCutioaal faohues were unavailable are kept out 
and sent to msdtutions better suited to their needs. Likewise, through 
the persuasion of a soaal worker it is possible very often to readjust a 
delinquent or predelinquent gul m ha family $0 as to make msotu- 
tional care onnccessary Through this preadmission study valuable in 
formation u gathered also, which enable the Sisters to classify and 
guide the girls more effectively after admission. Case workers assoa 
ated with the msdtutioa or with an outadc agency are utilized likewise 
m hclpmg the girl to find employment and to adjust herself to the out 
side world after her discharge from the House of the Good Shepherd. 

The health record is extremely important m the care of these girls. 
The procedure followed at the Good Shepherd home m Cleveland is 
described by Anna Elizabeth King as follows 

All girls comnutted by the juvenile asurt receive a complete physical 
examination before entering 'ITuuc received through other courts or pri- 
vately arc examined immcdtatcly upon entrance. All girls pass through the 
special dime which u held twice a week at the school. The Wassermann 
and Ncisjcr texts arc part of the ^nmmahnn requircmcnti. Dental examina- 
tions take plane m the weekly deotal Extractions and Biiings are 

tak en care of at once. Eye, ear nose and throat speoaluts make routiiie 
cxammatioas three or four nnir* a year Tonsil and arTiTinid operations are 
performed at the schooi 

Once in the Good Shepherd Vmrnp., the girl becomes part of an 
educational, vocational, and recreational program which is usually quite 

• CMtioltc Chmut tm tJ^ Umud SsmUs (Kctuoil r.A/if.-rrfWT o£ Cubtijc Ounoo, 
Wahiaxtoo, DrX, 1031) pafc 166. 

CnAiAe Cimoc/ Slew*cm March, 19x5 pages 106-107 Uwi hj penainwa. 
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similar to that in the best of state schools for girls The religious pro- 
gram, however, differs widely from that found elsewhere, and this, 
along with the intimate and friendly understanding which the Sisters 
have of their charges, is regarded as the chief factor in the success of 
these homes Through a kindly, sympathetic approach to the unfortu- 
nate girl, aimed at helping her to understand herself, a technique which 
has been transmitted by the Sisters ever since their estabhshment in 
1641, the new arrival is usually induced to return to the practice of 
Confession and Holy Communion In some houses fully 60 per cent 
of these girls gradually become daily communicants In addition to 
providing formal instruction in religion, the Good Shepherd Sisters 
exercise a subde but nevertheless strong influence over their charges 
through their constant daily association with the girls Thus, without 
apparent effort, they maintain good order, which is often amazing to 
those associated with girls of this type m some state schools A very 
remarkable feature of the rehgious program of the Good Shepherd 
Sisters IS the department of the Magdalens This consists of women 
who, after showing evidence of perseverance during a period of at 
least three years, express a wish to take vows and remain for life in the 
mstitution, hving accordmg to the rule of St Theresa The fact that 
some women, who hke themselves once tasted the dregs of wrong- 
domg, have, as Magdalens, become members of the Good Shepherd 
family acts as an inspiration and source of encouragement to the new- 
comer trying to mend her ways While the Magdalens do not leave the 
House of the Good Shepherd, remaming to help the Sisters with 
younger unfortunates, they are bound to remam, of course, only through 
the force of their vows 


3 CONCLUSIONS 

There has been much speculation but very htde fact-jfinding con- 
cerning the success of institutions for juvemle dehnquents Superm- 
tendents, as a rule, will estimate their percentage of successful cases at 
anywhere from 70 to 90 per cent Questioning will usually disclose that 
this means only that this number of dehnquents is presumed to have 
“made good” simply because they have not been heard from after dis- 
charge In recent years, some studies of particular mstitutions, fre- 
quendy the best ones, have mdicated that the percentage of success is 
more likely a mmority than a majority In 1929, Healy, Bronner, and 
others (authors of Delinquents and Criminals, Their Maying and Un- 
malting), came to the final conclusion that foster homes are to be 
preferred to institutions for delmqiient children The study menuoned 
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above ibowcd that 61 per cent of boyi and 46 per cent of guU who had 
“graduated” from certam mmtutioaj were “failure*” later on- Sim 
ilarly, Mabel A- Elliott found that, a few year* after bemg released from 
a high-type cottage plan insQtution, ^ per cent of the girls had senous 
dif&cukie* and were no better in their conduct than they were before 
they were sent to the institution Finally m one of the great studic* 
made by the Glueck* it was found that, of 510 young men committed 
to the Mamchiuctt* reformatory approximately 80 per cent were guilty 
of cr iminal offense* after release.^ Studic* of the type just considered 
together with the commonplace observation that many of our senous 
dime* arc committed by cx-convicu whose institutional career* started 
with juvenile training schools and rcfonnatoncs, have suggested m 
many observers the need of entirely new methods or philosophic* m 
our “modem" program* for reforming juvenile delinquents m institu- 
tion*, Call these plants what we wJl, it 1* pretty generally admitted that 
they are std), basically high-type prisons founded on the outworn belief 
that enforced punishment combiodl wuh distasteful work in an at 
mospbere of resentmoit will automaticaily arouse feelings of penitence 
and an elective desire to refonn. A* to ^ value attached to the edu 
rational features of these institutions, we generally overlook the fact 
that the informal education gamed m the reformatory yards from 
fdlow inmatea usually more than offset* the “character-building ideals” 
mvolved m the official program of the three R *. It would seem that 
any system which in order to reform first breaks down a youth s pnd^ 
initiative, and self respea can hardly hope to succeed. Recently a na 
uonally known empbyer after pomting out the cruditie* of our puru 
tivc systems, in which prison* spoil more men than they save and 
rcfonnatoncs arc umvcnitic* for crime, an s wered the oft made cxit> 
dim that industry will not hire a person who has been “sent up” by 
issiung the following challenge to the state “Keep your convict* or 
make aUzcas of them. Don t ask industry to do it.” In the foreword 
to the Glueck* study of reformatory result* just referred to, Dr Richard 
C. Cabot seem* to have put hi* fin^ on the crux of the whole problem 
by pointmg out that our state rcformatonci have entirely missed an 
essential element m what should be their chief objective, habit forma 
non 

Why I say should such men change all these bad habits and acquire 
good ones miady became they are confined fir a bttlc over * year in an 

^ U. A. EHion ind F E. Memll, SoaJ Duorg^MiMMOcrM (Htipcf k Brotben, New YoA, 
1934) II&-117 

liShdim Glueck indE.T Glocck, joo Cnwaj/ Caw/ (Alfred A. Knopf, New Yofk, 
19J0) paee 191 
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admit that the wholctalc rcformatioo of offcndcn cannot be effective 
within large group*, and instead devote our money and effort* to an 
entire rcorgamzaUon of the existing lyitcm of dealing with delinquent 
youth*. In this challenging study, Youth in the Toils it is urged that 
youthful offcndcn between i6 and ai be grouped into four classes ac 
cording to their estimated capaaac* for rcbabihtation A disposition 
board with continumg jurisdiction would be created, empowered to 
make changes m the classificatioo and treatment of these boys as they 
teem to bc nccdcd. The first group would be made up of dclmqucnti 
who, because of abnormal persooalibes, cannot make social adjustment 
the second group would consist of those who are judged capable of 
reformation after a somewhat prolonged period of isolation m a com- 
pletely controlled envuonment next would come those who need only 
slight cnvuonmental changes finally there would be the group capable 
of adjustment wuh their famthes. 

In order to provide the particular kind of control and enviro a m en t 
deemed necessary for each group, Hamson and Grant go on to suggest 
four different types of treatment, (i) The unrehabih table would bc 
segregated mdefimtely m lastitotioos or colonies, the protecoon of 
soaety however rather than vengeance bang the monve controlling 
these plants, (a) Those judged to bc ultimately rtformablc would bc 
dealt with m special crainmg schools and work camps where vocadonal 
aptitudes and mterest* would bc emphasized. These youths would bc 
kept under close lup avi sioa. (3) The most promiimg offenders, who 
could reform if better environment opportunities were provided, would 
bc placed in hostels. (4) Those deemed capable of reformanon under 
occasional supervisioa and guidance would be placed on probaUon and 
left with thar famihc*. The underlying pnnaplc m treatment would 
bc to reverse the present system, which is beheved to emphasize pun- 
ishment first and rchabihtauon Lff. FuithcrcMirc, by providmg four 
methods of treatment iruugar^ of the present tvro, it would allow greater 
flexibility and mdividuahzatioD. 

The hostels to bc provided for the third type of boys would bc an 
innovation here, though they arc already m use abroad. Some of the 
Borstal institutions m England arc using them These would bc home 
like place* where a small group could live under supervmon while 
going to school and pamapating m commumty acUvinc*. If the hostels 
were kept small, it would bc possible to provide the proper grouping 
of boy* m each hostcL In the ease of older working boy*, these hostels 
could bc wholly or partially self-supporting The house master \vould 

^ I- V Himjoo aod P Giut (The HaaniUsn Compur New York, 195!) 
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be a person of the highest type, capable not only of adequate supervising 
but of gaining the confidence of his boys and of inspiring them towards 
new goals Since the state moves slowly in adopting reform, Harrison 
and Grant suggest that private hostels be opened and that in all 
probabihty the state would soon see the wisdom of granting subsidies 
for their mamtenance After all, it would seem as if these hostels, em- 
' phasized so much m Youth tn the Toth, are practically the same as 
some of our larger foster homes, where several children are cared for 
by a full-time foster mother The ratio of success in foster homes, ac- 
cording to Healy, Bronner, and others, far exceeds that of any institu- 
tion at present, although, of course, the selection of children who go to 
foster homes probably accounts for some of this 

III Prevention 

One after effect of the various “evaluation” studies that have recently 
awakened us to the fact that neither probation nor institutional care 
plus parole is producing expected results is a renewed interest in crime 
prevention Since habits of delinquency tend to become confirmed and 
difficult to eradicate, it is much cheaper for society to spend its money 
in ehminaung those conditions which are conducive to bad habits The 
points to be attacked, of course, are those beheved to be possible causes 
of crime, already treated in another chapter Preventive work can be 
divided roughly mto two phases — the protective and the educational 
The protective phase mvolves chiefly special legislation such as laws 
on contributory dehnquency and the age of consent, which protect 
minors against unscrupulous adults The enforcement of laws regulat- 
mg dance halls, motion pictures, and burlesque shows, and suppressing 
the trade m obscene hterature, is a part of the attack on this front 
Pohcewomen, juvenile bureaus of police departments, and such organ 
izauons as the Big Brothers and the Big Sisters can exert a powerful 
preventive influence. 


I THE SCHOOLS 

The schools are coming to accept greater responsibihty for the pre- 
vention and early treatment of delinquency Instead of expelhng a 
mildly delmquent boy and turning him over to the courts as a truant 
or incorrigible, up-to-date school systems now provide for his care 
within the school To meet this new need, special schools and special 
classes have been provided and visiung teachers engaged The visitmg- 
teacher movement m American schools has made considerable progress 
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details o£ projects to be worked out by students, and those with pecuhar 
abihues or possessing only manual ability could utilize their abilities m 
the actual work of creating the project It is a maxim of education that 
all should be given an opportunity to enjoy success, and by such a 
method success would be provided for both the advanced and the dull 
without endangering the self-sufficiency of either group. 

2 RECREATION 

One of the unique customs of the American people is the widespread 
habit of paracipation in commercial recreation Commercial recreation 
represents both the high and the low in standards of conduct, com- 
mercial recreation is not of itself vicious Dancing, for example, has a 
proper place m society and, conducted under normal, desirable stand- 
ards, IS a healthful, beneficial means of social entertainment On the 
other hand, the taxi dance halls and dancing in cheap taverns usually 
have a demoralizing effect on the participants Through the efforts of 
various organizations, particularly the Legion of Decency, motion- 
picture shows for the most part have been “cleaned up” considerably 
in the past two or three years However, there is a residue of entertam- 
ment which is unfit for children, and the regulations concernmg admis- 
sion of children to theaters are seldom if ever enforced The existence 
of commercial recreation is based simply on interests of normal persons 
Using this basis of mterest, many noncommercial, constructive recrea- 
tional programs have been devised and are supported by taxes or by 
private groups interested in the welfare of others 
There has been a wide development of pubhc playgrounds, though 
they are msufficient as yet to meet the needs of all Such large play- 
ground systems as that of the Chicago Park District provide a well- 
rounded program of athletics, crafts, social games, and opportunities 
for leadership which, if fully utihzed, would do much to direct the 
young properly NaUonal organizations such as the Boy Scouts, the 
Girl Scouts, and the Camp Fire Girls provide wholesome traimng and 
stimulation for the young in different age groups These programs are 
widely accepted and adopted, but, unfortunately, do not exist to any 
great extent m the worst parts of commumties, where they are most 
needed Opportunities for summer camp ouungs, programs which 
serve a specific need, are available now to the children of many large 
ernes Some social agencies provide camps for mothers and children, 
and this is especially effective m such large metropohtan areas as Chi- 
cago md New York The settlement movement has done much to 
provide for the recreauonal needs of the poor m large cities The settle- 
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agauut very scnoiu oppositioa from the tnuhuoiul narrow attitude of 
the *chool toward its rcspoosibihtics. The impctuj for the vmting 
tfjtchfT movement came partialiy from social work and partially from 
the educational field and today there u a realization m the progrcuivc 
school systems of the need for some land of liaison service between the 
home and the school The function of the visiting teacher is the adjust 
ment of conditions m the lives of children that they may make normal 
school progress. The visiting teacher is a link between the home and 
the school, and utilizes treatment resources m the commimity She 
must be trained m social ease work and also have defimte experience 
m the field of educauon. The Yisitmg-teacher movement began m Roch- 
ester, New York, with the appomcment of one woman as a visitmg 
teacher m 1913. The movement, which has since spread to many atics, 
has been curtailed somewhat by the depression Along with the visiting 
teacher movement there has developed a new type of compulsory 
attendance officer whose special training and atnnidc dificr widely 
from those of the old-time nruant officer 

It IS realized now that many truancy problems which often provide 
the start of a delinquency career are due to a misunderstanding between 
the rKiM nnd his The compulsory attendance officer or visiong 

teach can usually iron out these diffiodupa, tran sf er n og the child to a 
different school if need be. If the problem is more deep-rooted, the 
chiM IS often benefited by a change to a special class or special school 
where a different curriculum u followed under a specially tramed 
teacher With child labor laws compelling many children who have 
no mtcrest m school to remain there, school authorities are at thar 
wits end trying to educate these children without merely amusing them, 
especially since the recent ccoaomic upheaval has weakened die appeal 
of toost trade trauung 

As an illustration of the many difficulties that must be faced m deak 
mg with truancy we might note the comphcations that develop very 
often m conjunction with special schools or ungraded rooms for re 
tarded children. In many cases it has been found thiat the ungraded 
rooms arc known to the boys and gu Is of the school as dummy rooms," 
and httlc can be done to escape such a sUgma. As a remedy it has been 
suggested recently that the proper method of dcalmg with problem 
children is to segregate not only the dull but thfMr who arc accelerated 
beyond their yean and give both groups special treatment m the same 
clnssroom. This would mvolvc no Hati rcatauons as such, but would 
provide for mdividual work done under direction of the teacher Com- 
bining such a method with the projea method would allow certam 
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details of projects to be worked out by students, and those with pecuhar 
abihties or possessing only manual ability could utilize their abihties in 
the actual work of creating the project It is a maxim of education that 
all should be given an opportunity to enjoy success, and by such a 
method success would be provided for both the advanced and the dull 
without endangering the self-sufficiency of either group. 

2 RECREATION 

One of the unique customs of the American people is the widespread 
habit of participaaon in commercial recreauon Commercial recreation 
represents both the high and the low in standards of conduct, com- 
mercial recreauon is not of itself vicious Dancing, for example, has a 
proper place m society and, conducted under normal, desirable stand- 
ards, IS a healthful, beneficial means of social entertainment On the 
other hand, the taxi dance halls and dancing in cheap taverns usually 
have a demorahzmg effect on the participants Through the efforts of 
various organizations, parucularly the Legion of Decency, mouon- 
picture shows for the most part have been “cleaned up” considerably 
in the past two or three years However, there is a residue of entertam- 
ment which is unfit for children, and the regulations concermng admis- 
sion of children to theaters are seldom if ever enforced The existence 
of commercial recreation is based simply on interests of normal persons 
Using this basis of mterest, many noncommercial, construcUve recrea- 
Uonal programs have been devised and are supported by taxes or by 
private groups interested in the welfare of others 
There has been a wide development of public playgrounds, though 
they are insufficient as yet to meet the needs of all Such large play- 
ground systems as that of the Chicago Park District provide a well- 
rounded program of athletics, crafts, social games, and opportumties 
for leadership which, if fully utilized, would do much to direct the 
young properly. National orgamzations such as the Boy Scouts, the 
Girl Scouts, and the Camp Fire Girls provide wholesome traimng and 
stimulation for the young m diffierent age groups These programs are 
widely accepted and adopted, but, unfortunately, do not exist to any 
great extent in the worst parts of commumties, where they are most 
needed Opportunities for summer camp outings, programs which 
serve a specific need, are available now to the children of many large 
cities Some soaal agencies provide camps for mothers and children, 
and this is especially eSective m such large metropohtan areas as Chi- 
cago and New York The setdement movement has done much to 
provide for the recreational needs of the poor m large cities The settle- 
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mcnt u a raidcnce where men and women with a smccrc mterat m 
their fcUowmen hve m the naghborhoods of the poor and *crve ai 
volunteer! m the conduct of vanou! phase! of the progranu There arc 
generally paid group workers m each settlement whose duty it u to 
administer and carry out the details of the program- Programs mcludc 
a physical^ucation program m a gymnasium, Americanization claurs 
fctf immigrants, disoisnoa groups for young men and young women, 
playgrounds, music and art clubs, day nuncncs, and other actmtiei 
designed to meet the particular needs of the residents of the area- Such 
settlements as Hull House and Henry Street have gamed world-wide 
attcntioo- 

Among the various Catholic activities m the field of youth work 
three deserve special mention the Columbian Squires program, spon 
sored by the Knights of Columbus, the Catholic Youth Organization, 
commonly called the C-Y 0 -, and the Youth Bureau established by the 
A men can Hierarchy The Columbtan Squtrcj program is one phase 
of the work of the Boy Life Bureau of the Knights of Columbus and is 
a good example of slow steady growth rather than the erratic, over 
advertued miu brooming so chaxactensQc of many youth organizanoas. 
The Columbian Squires have a program ofienng varied spmtual, cul- 
tural, physical, and erne objectives for boys of high school age. There 
are now more than 5,000 boys m 150 circles, as the nmai are called, and 
more than a thousand adult leaders guide and supervise the acuviues- 
Perhaps the most important contribution of the Squires program is its 
stress on trained leadership This has been charaacnstic smee Brother 
Bamahai, FS C., founded the work m 1925, and 11 m large measure 
due to the emphasis on education and training given by Brother Bar 
nabas- The education and traimng of leaders is one of the funenons of 
the Boy Life Bureau, which sponsors nx-day mtensive training courses 
at strategic pomts during each summer At these institiites, adult leaders 
arc given guidance m meeting the problems of youth of all ages, 
although streu is placed on work with boys m their lemt. Of course, it 
must be stressed that this training for youth work is not a substitute for 
training in social work. Occasionally persons trained m such institutes 
attempt to use this background as a basis for work with delinquents, and 
tins IS to be c ondemned as a modified form of social quackery There is a 
vast gulf between recreational work with normal boys and ease work 
with the maladjusted lodrviduaL 

With the stimulus of Bishop Bernard J Shicl, of Chicago, who did 
pioneer work m that aty the Catholtc Youth Organt2auon has been 
developed in many parts of the United States. Contrary to popular 
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die C Y O IS not a program as such, but is an orgamzation de- 
to co-ordmate, mtegrate, and stimulate parish and mterparish 
. .ograms It does not replace, but furthers, ^e work of sodahties 
ish clubs Although the athletic side has been wicjely pubhcized, 
•rk of the orgamzauon m its best form mcludes many cultural 
iritual activities as well Some who criticize the emphasis which 
f O places upon boxing for youths, many of whom hve m de- 
cy areas, fail to realize that crime is not only a hvehhood but 
enture as well Only those programs that provide stirrmg mter- 
r youth can hope to compete with crime As a matter of fact, 
Shiel’s interest in delmquency problems of youth came durmg 
V ce as chaplain of the Cook County Jail, where he saw the fail- 
r society and conceived the idea of formulating a type of work 
would try to prevent the formation of dehnquent habits m 
The C Y O , however, is not for dehnquent youth as such, but 
IS orgamzed so as to appeal to aU youth, including dehnquents 
f value of the C Y O is the essential integration of youth with 
activities In modern aty hfe, the relationship of youth with the 
has too often been attendance at Mass only This minimum is 
satisfactory one, and the development of Cathohc leadership 
;h the C Y O and other orgamzauons is one of the most hopeful 
b of the present recreational oudook 

National Cathohc Welfare Conference mamtains a Youth Bu- 
■ serve as a fact-finding agency in the whole field of youth work 
a means to co-ordinate such work Though of rather recent 
It has already assisted in the estabhshment of several diocesan 
> " for boys and girls, it works m close co-operation with the 
1 Council of Cathohc Men and the National Council of Cathohc 
The Youth Bureau, located in Washington, is able to keep m 
uch with legislaUon and with agencies affecUng youth and to 
a source of information concermng the orgamzation of various 
programs It is impossible in the brief space allotted to go into 
concerning the programs of various other recreaUonal and cul- 
groups, including such diverse activities as the Sodahty Move- 
file Junior Holy Name, pubhc recreation systems, commumty 
boys’ clubs, settlement houses, the YMCA and YWCA 
S the Cathohc Boys’ Brigade, the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls 

work of these organizations does not lend itself readily to anal- 
ce there are very few objective quantities which can be meas- 
Membership certamly cannot be considered an adequate index 
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of the work accompUihcd, The etatemenu made by many orgamzatioiii 
arc open to ruipiaon of bm, generally through cheerful np t-imum 
rather than mahee. Conaderablc stress 11 placed by many of these 
programj on their relationship to prevention of delinquency Eitrava 
gant claims are made for certain ones, cspcaally the Scouts, the boys 
clubs, and activities of the park and playground systems. All these or 
ganizations, when properly staged and equipped, do a coandcrafale 
amount of good work in the prevention of delinquency On the other 
hand, they arc not cure alls which by their very extension will auto- 
matically wipe out condioons that direct children toward cmmnal 
activities, and it is unfair to consider tKgm as such. It is unfortunate 
that many attempt to justify the cnscencc of such programs by the 
estimated amount of delinquency athcr prevented or cured, but such 
IS the normal reaction m defense of these programs. It would seem more 
reasonable to esoinatc success in terms of the intelligent direction of a 
sound program m its normal cultural and recrcadonal ejects upon a 
community rather than to try to measure such success m preventing 
dehnquency Staostia are often advanced by such groups mdicaung 
that a delinquency rate is, let us say 15 for each too boys of a given 
age in a community and only 5 for the members of the boys club or 
the Scout troop The suggested oonclusioD is that the recreational pro- 
gram has prevented delinquency m 10 m every 100 boys. This conclu- 
sion IS fallacious, since it u chiefly those who will not join and con 
form to programs such as Scouting and boys clubs who become 
delinquents 

These programs have a place m the community and should be ex 
tended wherever possible. In the long nm, they are bound to have a 
de si rable effect upon the useful directioa of the energies of thar mem 
bert. However it is necessary to confine discussion to logical interprc 
tauon of the values of such programs rather than to conjure with statis- 
tics which do not tell even a reasonable part of the total story 

3. CO-OKDINSTINO COUNCIU 

In any a ttem pt to deal with problems of dehnquency and crime, a 
logical step IS consideration of a program aimed at mtegratmg the 
varKJUs amel iorative forces of the community The idea of community 
orga niz a t ion itself is not recent, but the attempt to develop a definite 
program with specific objectives on a large s^e has been a product 
of the past decade. The T ..os Angeles County Co-ordinating Council 
plan ivas launched m April of 1932 by the judge of the juvenile court 
and the chief probation officer The Probation Department of Los 
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Angeles County has taken the initiative in organizing councils, and, 
between 1933 and 1936, 58 co-ordinating councils were established in 
the one county The co-ordinating counal is organized to conduct 
studies, surveys, and conferences, in order to discover the individual 
children or groups of children and areas needing the attention of social 
agencies The information gathered is turned over to the agencies best 
equipped to meet the needs which are discovered The plan involves 
forrmng committees An adjustment committee tries to adjust the prob- 
lems of individual children A characte^-buildmg committee provides 
for the leisure-time programs for children either individually or m 
groups An environment committee tries to stimulate the local com- 
munity to face the responsibilities for community conditions affectmg 
children The plan is basically that of co-ordinating and integrating the 
work of various agencies and lay persons interested in children in the 
community into a unified program for the treatment of special problems 
arising in individuals, groups, and the community 
At the present time, more than a hundred co-ordinating councils have 
been formed in various parts of the United States, although the con- 
centration IS heavy in California The probation departments in Cah- 
fornia have given the services of probation ofiRcers to the movement In 
any plan of this nature leadership is essential, and the leadership must 
be adequate to the responsibihty imposed To meet adequately all the 
problems presented to a co-ordinating council requires not only a 
tramed social worker, but one who is possessed of the special qualifica- 
tions of community organizer The co-ordinating council movement at 
the present ume is m the first flush of optimism, and it is to be hoped 
that the development will be gradual rather than overaccelerated, for 
the program will rise or fall with its leadership Juvenile courts through- 
out the country are extremely interested m the movement, but the 
juvemle probation ojQRcers for the most part are already carrymg more 
work than reasonably can be expected of them To unpose upon them 
the additional task of working out the problems of co-ordmatmg coun- 
al orgamzaUon means that ather the work of the co-ordinaUng council 
or the work of the court will suffer Furthermore, the majority of 
probauon oflScers are not tramed for their own responsibihties It is 
certam that the work of a co-ordmatmg council requires even more 
knowledge, abihues, and skills than that of probation oflRcers The 
movement is wholesome and basically correct The more we get to- 
gether m an attempt to understand and prevent dehnquency, the sooner 
will we be able to relmqmsh our present concern about the large num- 
ber of juvenile delmquents who later become adult offenders 
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of the work accomphihetL The catcmenti made by many orgamzatioru 
arc open to siupioon of biai, generally through cheerful optinunn 
rather than maltcf- Considerable stress is placed by many of these 
programs on their relationship to prevention of delinquency Extrava 
gant riaimi arc made for certain ones, cspcaally the Scouts, the boy* 
clubs, and activities of the park and playground systems All these or 
ganixation*, when properly staged and equipped, do a considerable 
amount of good work m the prcvcntioa of dclmqucncy On the other 
hand, they arc not cure alls which by thor very extension will auto- 
matically wipe out conditions that direct children toward criminal 
actmnei, and it is unfair to consider them as such- It is unfortunate 
that many attempt to justify the existence of such programs by the 
estimated amount of dclmquency other prevented or cured, but such 
IS the normal reaction m defense of these programs. It would seem more 
reasonable to estimate success m terms of the mtelhgcnt direction of a 
sound program m its normal cultural and recreational eficxxs upon a 
community rather t han to try to measure such success m preventing 
delinquency Statistics are often advanced by such groups indicating 
that a delinquency rate is, let us say 15 h^r each 100 boys of a given 
age m a commumey and only 5 for the members of the boys club or 
the Scout troop The suggest^ conclusioD is that the recreanonal pro- 
gram has prevented delinquency m 10 m every 100 boys. Thu conclu- 
sion u fallaaous, since it u chiefly those who will not jom and con 
form to programs such as Scouting and boys dubs who become 
dehnquents. 

These programs have a place m the commumty and should be ex 
tended wherever possible- In the long run, they are bound to have a 
desirable effect upon the useful direction of the energies of their mem 
ben. However it is necessary to confine discussion to logical mterpre 
taUoa of the values of such programs rather than to conjure with statis- 
tics which do not tell even a reasonable part of the total story 

3. CXWJXDINATINO COUNCnJ 

In any attempt to deal with problems of delinquency and crime, a 
logical step u consideration of a pr o gr am aimed at mtcgrating the 
vanouj amcliorauvc forces of the commumty The idea of community 
orgamzanon itself u not recent, but the attempt to develop a definite 
program with specific objectives on a large s<^c has been a product 
of the past deca d e. The Los Angeles County Co-ordmating Coundl 
plan was launched m April of 193a by the judge of the juvenile court 
and the chief probation officer The Probation Department of Los 
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CHILD WELFARE 




CHAPTER XXI 


A SURVEY OF CHILD WELFARE PROBLEMS 

It may be said that all problems are child-welfare problems and that 
all chdd-welfare problems reach mto the very heart of society Pov- 
erty, for example, could be considered a major division m an ahgn- 
ment of child-welfare problems Crime is also directly related to prob- 
lems of child welfare, and, if we run the gamut of human problems. 
It becomes difficult to separate them from the intimate problems of 
child welfare In this section, it is our purpose to single out certain 
problems of child welfare which have not been emphasized elsewhere 

I The Present Status of Children 

The status of children today, compared with that of a century or 
more ago, reveals marked and mterestmg differences Numerically, 
children are fewer A casual survey of census material shows that for 
every i,ooo adults m 1790, there were 2,000 children under sixteen years 
of age, for every 1,000 adults m 1930, there were about 880 such children 
In many ways we are tendmg more and more to make this an adult 
world Evidences of this are all around us, even m the design for hving 
which characterizes American homes We see this particularly in the 
mcreased tendency to bmld apartment houses which omit play space 
and reduce hving space for children Not only are children unwanted 
by parents m many mstances but they are also unwelcome to the social 
group when, by their physical presence, they mtrude upon adults En- 
tertainment is designed to meet an adult level, the large motion-picture 
audience of children is forced to hve m an emotional world far beyond 
Its years Schools are regulated m the mterests of adults, and during the 
depression school boards with marked casualness have closed schools 
for many weeks at a time If an individual child decides to stay away 
from school for a day, the adult world m the personage of the truant 
officer makes much ado about it, usually without taking time to find out 
why the child dishkes school The children constitute “the younger 
generation” always so heartily reviled by adults, who fail to see m 
these children the reproduction of their own mistakes 
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It IS commonly obicrvcd that the children of today arc the product! 
of a generation which hai been inBucnccd by two dittinn- phaact of 
hussez fatre poneermg The pionccrj who opened up and fettled the 
country were replaced by industrial pioneer*. In the early stages of 
development of our country children had natural places in which to 
play but by reason of bemg economic assets had hole opportumty for 
pby Today by artificially created laws, we have given children an 
opportumty to play without always providing play space for them. A 
highly developed and mechanized aty life, amfioal rather than natural, 
was the contribution of the mdustnal pioneers. The child who was 
fiirmcrly something of an economic asset has become an entire liability 
The functions of family life have changed, and many functions, for 
mcrly the re^nsibdity of the family have been insUtuDonalizcd. The 
place of the wife and mother m the home has changed considerably, 
and, by mechanical devices and outside agenaes such as laundries and 
bakeries, she u relieved of many household responsibihuc* which once 
were essentially hers. The father is employed away from the home for 
the most part, and it may be said that remote control has been subsn 
tuted for direct control ot the children. 

Education was at one orng the distinctive function of the borne, first 
on the mothers knee, and then bende the father m the fields. 
Though the parent stdi retains the primary nght as well as the obliga 
non to educate, this fuacdon u now thoroughly msntuQonalized, and 
schools and educators for the most part exercise this rcsponsibihty The 
problem of trying to keep up with an ever-changing avilization results 
m wide disagreement among educamrs as to just what education is 
supposed to do for children. There is also the problem of “education’* 
without rchgion. Many find cause for alarm m our system of pubhc 
education, which is hjindicappcd by a legal mabihty to mculcate vir 
cue on the basis of objective moral standards and belief m a personal 
God. Our knowledge of mental hygiene has increased our awareness 
of children s personahty problems. Personahty handicaps may not be 
more numerous or more damagmg to the mdividual than formerly 
but there 11 a general belief that the problems of adjustment are more 
senous m our highly competitive civilization fhnn m one m which 
n a gh bor l m ct s, friendliness, and responsibihcy of famihc* were the par 
amount rules of life. Our problem, therefore, is one of utilizing available 
resources as best we can and of creating new ones where necessary 
in order to conserve childhood in the midst of a rapidly shifting fiim* 
ily life. A world m transition necessarily implies the existence of 
certain soasl pathologies AtsrtrganiT^tinn^ which must be met by 
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a broad program o£ child welfare and protection This concept of pro- 
tection does not preclude normal development of independence on the 
part of any child It does not imply overprotection, or coddhng In 
terms of an objective, it seems that we must give heed to the factors 
which present themselves as social problems in order to remove baneful 
influences and give children an opportumty to hve wholesome, respon- 
sible lives r 

On the other hand, there is a growing tendency to recognize children 
for their own importance and for their importance as later adults As a 
society, we have been conscious of the exploitation of children for a 
long period of time, but more recently we have begun to take steps 
against this exploitation There is still a consciousness of the need for 
adequate remedies The results of this consciousness should be expressed 
in terms of vigorous action through legislation and education Psy- 
chology has much to offer to the proper development of children, and 
medical science is progressing m a well-defined course Consciousness 
of our responsibihty toward children must be expressed m adequate 
protection of them That there is need of protection no one can deny, 
especially m view of the various findings of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection, which have been widely quoted 
but only meagerly translated into action From this conference we 
learned the size of the child-welfare problem Among the 45,000,000 
children m the Umted States, the White House conference reports, 

35.000. 000 are reasonably normal 

6.000. 000 are improperly nourished 

1.000. 000 have defective speech 

1.000. 000 have weak or damaged hearts 

675.000 present behavior problems 

450.000 are mentally retarded 

382.000 are tubercular 

3.000. 000 have impaired hearing 

18.000 are totally deaf 

300.000 are crippled 

50.000 are partially blind 

14.000 are whoUy bhnd 

200.000 are dehnquent 

500.000 are dependent ^ 

These estimates become all the more startlmg when we reahze that 
the conference beheved that the proportion of these children who would 
probably receive adequate care was approximately 20 per cent 

1 White House Conference. 1930 (The Century Co , New York, 1931), page 8 
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In a disciusion o£ White Piousc conferences, the very influential 
United States Childrens Bureau is likely to have importance. The 
Childr en 3 Bureau was established m the Department of Labor m 190 
as a direct result of the first White House conference, summoned by 
President Theodore Roosevelt m 1909. Briefly, the functions of the 
Children s Bureau arc to mvcstigatc problems of child life and to publish 
the results. The subjects considered the legitimate rcsponsibihty of the 
Children s Bureau include child labor infant mortahty, matcniity care, 
dangerous occupations of children, mental defectiveness, malnutntion, 
illegitimacy, and delinquency Concomitant with the work of the Chil 
dren s Bureau, but not necessarily related to it, was the dcvcbpmcnc 
of children s code commissioas m many states. This development oil 
m mated m the Minnesota legislature m 1917 with the enactment of 
thirty five bills relating to child welfare, which set up a correlated, 
progressive code of Laws. Ten years after the White House oonfercncc, 
in 1919, the Umted States Children s Bureau arranged fiir what is some 
dma called the Washington Conference on Child Welfare, during 
which specific standards were incorporated as a basis for action in 
various states. These two conferences and the White House conference 
of 1930 stand out as the three great milestones m the progress of chikh 
welfare standards in America- The work of the Children s Bureau has 
been noteworthy m many respects. Its personnel has been of the highest 
quahty and the absence of politics m its administration 11 suggested 
by the fact that during its history there have been only three chiefs of 
the bureau Juba Lathrop Grace Abbott, and Katherine Lenroot These 
able women have gathered about them stafis of expats m the several 
fields with which the bureau is concerned, and the statutical srudics and 
reports of the bureau arc everywhere considered scholarly and authorita- 
tive documents. The bureau has been the qjcarhead m the formation 
and development of improved programs of child welfare throughout 
nation. 


IL Infant an® Matzanai. Moktautt 

I INFANT MOaTAUTY 

One of the encouraging developments of the past thirty years m the 
Umted States has been the marvdous decrease in “infant mortality" 
rates, that is, m the number of babies wbo die before they arc one year 
old. In 1900 the infant mortahty rate per i/xo births m the r^istration 
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area was 149 4, by 1934 tins had been reduced to 60 i Even now, the 
rates vary widely m difierent parts of the United States and among 
foreign countries Although the rate has generally been higher in 
rural than in urban districts smce the mtroduction of pubhc health 
measures, the rate for the city of Memphis (loi) m 1930 was twice that 
of the state of Oregon (50) The higher Memphis rate was due m great 
measure to its large colored population Among countries, we find that 
m 1934 Japan’s rate (121 3) was twice our own, but that New Zealand’s 
(32 i) was only about half our rate. 

New Zealand has long set the pattern m attackmg the causes of infant 
mortahty through appropriate social legislation Although medical 
knowledge which would have enabled us to save hundreds of thousands 
of babies’ hves had been existent for some years, it was only at the end 
of the last century that we awoke to the fact that a social-legislation 
program was necessary to make this available and so to reduce the 
mfant death rate Our country, one of the last to rehnqmsh the latssez- 
fatre ideal, at first regarded the necessary legislative program as too 
“radical” and “sociahsuc However, the stardmg contrast between 
our high mortahty rate and that of New Zealand could not fail to at- 
tract attention and arouse a pubhc opmion that finally succeeded in 
brmging about a change here The new program which we adopted 
has emphasized the followmg points (i) scrupulous attention to 
cleanhness m the pubhc milk supply, (2) infant-welfare centers where 
mothers receive instruction m infant care, (3) new emphasis upon 
competent obstetrical care, along with facihties for prenatal care 

Now that we are finally aroused, there are indications that we may 
even carry the baby-savmg campaign on to new goals The New Zea- 
land program emphasized reachmg the parents of every newborn baby 
as soon as possible, we are now campaignmg to brmg medical informa- 
tion to the mother soon after pregnancy commences The infant- 
mortahty campaign is an mtegral part of our attack on social injustice 
It has been found, for example, that at a certain point the mfant 
mortahty rate rises as the father’s earnings decrease, as well as when 
mothers are employed before or after the birth of the child In view of 
the great progress made m recent years one cannot but wonder how 
far It IS possible to go m reducing this death rate As we approach a 
stationary population, there will probably be more and more concern 
about this pomt Doctors affirm that most of our recent progress m 
reducing infant mortahty has come through the reduction of deaths 
from the so-called gastrointestinal diseases, diarrhoea and enteritis, dur- 
ing the first year The chief causes of death now are those surround- 
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tn g buth, and it u for thu reason that cHorti arc bang made to get 
in touch with mothen before childbirth takes place. In this way under 
nourishment can be prevented, certam diseases (such as syphilis) can 
be cleared up, and, if a difficult delivery is anoapated, propa obstetneal 
care can be provided beforehand. Further reduction of the infant 
mortahty rate will depend largely upon the progress of medical sacncc 
m dealing with birth conditions. One curious fact has been brought 
out by modern research m this field, namely that the old-fashioned 
idea that breast feeding is superior to bocde feeding ij a sound one. 
It has been found that the infant mortality rate is three to four tunes 
as hi gh among artificially fed babies. 

2. SilATEBNAL SlOItTAUTT 

In 1920 the Umted States practicaliy led the world with its high 
maternal mortahty race. Thu fact, taken m conjimction with the cam 
paign which was reduong the infant mortahty rate so rapidly caused 
Amaicans to ask why Studies were made by the Children s Bureau and 
ocher agenaes, and the results showed that between one half and two 
thirds of these maternal deaths were preventable. Educational campaigns 
were then undertaken, and the idea wu fostered that maternal care 
must be regarded as a community problem and responsibihty As a 
result of thu new attack on maternal mortality deaths have dropped, 
especially since 1930 Instead of a rate of 80 per 10,000 hvc births as m 
1920, the rate had been reduced to 6a by 1933. Ya even thu rate u much 
too high and u still one of the highest fi>und among the naDoni of the 
western hemisphere. In that year England s death rate was 43, and 
Italy s (30) and Sweden s (27) were less than half of our own. By 1935 
we bad further reduced our rate to 57 but thu was mil far m excess 
of what man y other nations reported. George B, Mangold says that, if 
our rate w er e as low as that of Sweden "we would save annually ap- 
proximately 7 500 women, the lives of whom arc now sacrificed other 
to our Ignorance or our indifference.** * Surely rhu u a matter which 
should concern us all! The 1938 reduction to 43 5 u encouraging 

The progress which we have made m reduemg Americas maternal 
deat h rate u due chiefly to a reduction m deaths from only one cause, 
toxemias of pregnancy, conditioiu which arc preventable largely through 
good prenatal care. Accordmg to Dr Martha M. Ehot Assistant Chief 
Childrens Bureau there arc three chief causes of maternal death, all 
of them to a great extent preventable. Concenung these she wntes as 
follows 

*Pntiems 0/ CkSJ Wdltn (The MaoniHan Coeapanr Mew York, 1935) page 63- 
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Infections (puerperal sepsis) were responsible for 41 per cent of ma- 
ternal deaths m 1935, more than two-fifths of these deaths due to puerperal 
infection followed abortion Death from septic conditions is nearly always 
preventable To prevent infection there must be education of the mother 
regardmg proper care during the prenatal period and there must be skilled 
medical and nursmg care at time of delivery and durmg the postnatal 
period 

Toxemias of pregnancy stand second among the causes of maternal 
death, accounting for 22 per cent of maternal deaths m 1935 Eclampsia, a 
severe type of toxemia, caused a large proportion of these deaths Eclampsia 
IS preventable to a considerable degree by means of adequate prenatal care 
Such care must mclude a complete history of the patient, a careful physical 
examination with blood pressure and urine examination repeated through- 
out the prenatal period The^e must be provided for every pregnant woman 
if the danger signals of toxemia are to be heeded m time to prevent ec- 
lampsia 

Hemorrhage ranks third among the causes of maternal death, being re- 
sponsible for II per cent of maternal deaths m 1935 Hemorrhage cannot 
always be prevented, but when it occurs immediate and proper treatment 
and transfusion of blood when mdicated lessen the danger of a fatal out- 
come and in many cases will save the life of the mother Here again the 
need is for skilled medical and nursmg care at the time of dehvery and 
during the postnatal period ® 

Unlike infant mortahty, maternal mortahty is higher m the city than 
in the country The greater mcidence of poverty, undernounshment, 
and tuberculosis m the city is believed to be the chief factor m this dif- 
ference The fact that interruptions of pregnancy in the earher months, 
commonly referred to as abortions or miscarriages, are estimated to be 
over twice as frequent m the city would also seem to be a great m- 
fluence m this differential A report adopted at the White House con- 
ference m 1930 estimated the mmimum ratio of abortions to confine- 
ments m the United States to be i 2^4 m cities and i 5 in the country 
“Twenty-two per cent of maternal deaths in 1935 were direcdy due 
to abortion,” according to Dr Ehot It should be kept m mmd, of course, 
that not all abortions are criminal 

Although records do not mdicate the extent of death due to crumnal 
aboruon, it is evident that the campaign against maternal mortahty 
must include the professional abortionists But, in addition, it must 
mclude economic and soaal measures auned at improvmg the health 
and well-bemg of mothers The Children’s Bureau is already engaged 
m determmmg how the provisions of the Social Security Act, which 
call for the promotion of services for the health of mothers and chddren, 
can best be carried out m order to reduce maternal mortahty Mean- 

3 “Causes o£ Maternal Mortality." The Child. Volume 2, October. 1937, pages 72-73 
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while, every community should see b) it that steps arc lakgn to provide 
adequate care for prospective mothers. It would seem as if Cathoha, 
whcBK reverence for motherhood is alhed with their very rchgion, 
should take the lead m seeing that this care 11 provided for every mother 
m th«r commumnes. Proper care, says Dr Eliot, includes the following 

Faohocs for diagncksis and treatment of the comphcatioas of pregnancy 
for proper care at dchvery m the home by a qualified local phynaan as* 
tuttd by nurses trained m obrtetnes, for consultation service by obstetn* 
aant and pediamciani and for hospitalization when necessary — all these 
most be available for all cammaniues if Uves of mothers and mfsnti arc 
to be saved.* 

In an attempt to arouse greater mtercst m infant and maternal wel- 
fare throughout the nation, paiticularly in rural areas where the infant 
death rate was so obviously aficacd by lack of adequate medical knowl- 
edge and care, Congress enacted the Sheppard Towner Act m 1931 
Thu measure, called the *Matcmity and Infancy Act," provided for the 
appropriation of $i,a40/)oo annually for five years, to be dumbuted by 
the Childrens Bureau among the states which agreed to set up cer 
tain standards of work. In thu instance, as m man y subsequent federal 
activities, the pnnaple of grants m aid was followed, and appropnatioos 
were made to states on a matching baau. The federal gov er nment said 
to the state We will give you an amount not errffdmg a certain sum if 
you will provide an equal amount and set up a state agency to provide 
an acceptable program to meet problems of maternity and infancy 
hygiene. The prospect of reccivuig assutancr from the federal govern 
ment on such a bam induced many backward states to spend money on 
thu work which they would not have undertaken otherwise. The act 
was later extended for two years but m 1909 was filibustered out of 
^tfenn*. In the foity-fivc cooperating states, erver 700,000 expectant 
mothers and four million infann and preschool children were reached 
by the various state agenaci m one way or another It u somewhat dis- 
couraging to find that, although the law helped to create a new pubbe 
attitude toward maternal and infant wlfarc, lets rban two thirds of the 
states made Icgulauvc appropriations for maternal and infancy hygiene 
m i 933 » after the abandonment of federal In many instances, 

however the clinics set up previously were continued by appropria- 
tions and by private suhiOTptions. 

The pnnaple of the Sheppard-Towner Act was re-established, though 
m a somewhat different form, by the Social Sccunty Act of 1935- Thu 
bw provides for an annual appropriation of $33oo/X)o, to be allotted to 

* Op, dL, pasc 7J- 
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the various states chiefly on a matching basis In order to receive these 
funds, states are required to have their programs approved by the Chief 
of the United States Children’s Bureau, the purpose being to require 
certam minimum standards of maternal and child-health activities On 
the other hand, a certam latitude is permitted in order to meet the > 
peculiar needs of the locality All the states, along with the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, had qualified for these grants by the 
end of the year 1936. 


Ill The Dependent Child 

Since the causes of poverty have been examined elsewhere, we need 
only consider here the programs for the treatment of dependent children 
However, since these modern programs can be understood best when 
seen with a perspective which mcludes the earher American develop- 
ments in this field, an attempt will be made to give a brief resume of 
this background, emphasizing particularly Cathohc experiences and 
traditions in this field In acknowledging an indebtedness to Monsignor 
John O’Grady’s Cathohc Chanties in the United States, which is the 
chief source of our historical material at this pomt, we suggest that the 
student, whenever it is possible, should consult this source in order 
to learn what Cathohcs have done m alhed fields, such as the care of 
the sick and the aged ® 


I CATHOLIC EXPERIENCES 

We may divide the history of the Cathohc care of dependent children 
in the Umted States mto four periods (a) that which preceded 1840, 
(b) the period between 1840 and the Civil War; (c) the postwar period, 
(d) the modern penod, beginmng m 1898 

The Cathohc Pioneers 

The history of the care of dependent children m the United States 
IS closely interwoven with the history of immigration Before 1840 the 
dependent-child problem was not a great one, after 1840, when the 
larger groups of immigrants began to come here, the problem suddenly 
became acute Considermg the earher period, we fin^ first of all, that 
there were sixteen Cathohc mstitutions for dependent or neglected 
children' before 1840 That estabhshed in New Orleans m 1729 by the 

5 For a bncf dcscnptioii of the European backgrounds to Catholic chanucs, see Rev 
Henry S Spalding, S J , Chapins m Social History (D C Heath and Company, Boston, 
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Unulme Sutcrs, probably the first professional elementary school 
tcachcn to come here, is generally recognized as the first special in 
latunon of any sort for dependent children m the temtory of the present 
United States, It was made necessary by a massacre of the whites by the 
Natchez Indians, which had left many orphans m Louisiana. Soon after 
1805, the Visitation Convent at Georgetown, D C, was canng for 
orphan girls, as were Mother Seton s Sisters of Chanty at Emmitiburg, 
Maryland, m 1809. Withm the same decade the care of orphans and 
poor children was provided for by schools established by tbc Sisters of 
Chanty m Philadelpbu and New York and by the Sisters of Loretto 
and the Sisters of Chanty of Nazareth m Kentucky The following 
decade saw the Sisters of St. Domimc engaged m the same work m 
Kentucky and the Sulpician Father Joubert, the “Apostle of the Colored 
Cathohci in Amenca," according to Monngnor O Grady workmg m 
Baltimore among the poor colored children from San Domingo, As a 
result of hu efioru there, Father /oubert was able to found a colored 
rehgioui community the Oblate Sisters of Providence m 1829. Utinng 
this same decade the Sisters of Chanty had opened up orphanages m 
Baltimore, St Louis, and Cinonnaa as well 

In the pioneer penod of Catholic chaimes which ended in 1840, the 
work of education and chanty went band m hand. However since 
the greatest need and first ob)eai7e of the foundations made m this 
penod was Catholic cducatioa, the care of dependent children was 
modental to education. The number of homeless children was not yet 
great tnott of them could be adopted by relatives or neighbors. 
Because of this fact the Sisters were usually able to support the orphans 
from the earnings denved from pay pupils. 

The Imnugraswn Cnsts 

With the coming of large numbers of Catholic immigrants, particu 
larly the Insh and the Germans, after 1840 the care of dependent chib 
dren of necessity soon became more than a side line in Catholic educa 
non. Along with mcrcascd numbers, there was the dreadful situation 
brought about by the epidemics of Asunc cholera and yellow fever m 
northern ancs, epidemics which earned off Urge numbers of urunigrant 
parents. Under these condiuons, the care of dependent children became 
too much for pnvate resources, and large numbers of the children were 
sent to pubbe almshouses. In response to this situation, a few Protestant 
and Cathobc groups began to csr^lish pnvate orphan asylums, although 
the poverty of the latter group made this \vork a tcniblc sacrifice. 
Though juvenile reformatories were already bemg operated by several 
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states, separate state institutions for dependent children did not come un- 
til after i860 It might be said that at this point the history of American 
Catholic chanties was simply the story of the Catholic immigrant’s 
fight for the faith of his children, a characteristic wluch was to color 
Catholic charitable programs for many years to come The Catholic 
immigrants soon recognized the fact that the Protestant majority not 
only regarded his religion as un-American but believed that the “Ameri- 
canization” of his dependent children in non-Catholic institutions in- 
cluded the destruction of their Cadiolic faith The heroic sacrifices of 
the recently arrived, poverty-stricken Irish and German immigrants 
in establishing numerous orphanages before the Civil War can only 
be fully appreciated when we recall that they were at the same time 
trying to build churches and schools to take care of their religious needs 
Necessarily, they could not hope to begin to cope with the situation 
alone and had to fall back upon public as well as Protestant institutions 
Monsignor O’Grady summarizes this period 

Before the Civil War the immigrant who needed assistance had to look 
to Protestant sources In fact, the public institutions were just as Protestant 
in character as those operated by the individual denominations Their agents 
were often ministers or evministers, or women who were aggressively 
evangelistic The Protestant religion was a part of their life and their spirit 
When the friendless children of the Irish were brought to them their only 
thought was to preserve them from the errors of “Romanism ” “ 

While nearly every diocese in the period which preceded the Civil 
War made some provision for children under 12 in Catholic orphan 
asylums, those over 12 had to be sent to public and Protestant institu- 
tions or be placed out for adopuon According to Monsignor O’Grady, 
the Holy Cross Brothers seem to have taken the first step in providing 
for Catholic boys from 12 to 16, by the establishment of a manual- 
training school for orphans in connection with the University of Notre 
Dame in 1846, and the Holy Cross Sisters provided a similar training 
school for older girls at near-by Bertrand, Michigan Nevertheless, the 
development of Catholic programs for older children elsewhere seems 
to have come almost enUrely after the war This was the period when 
older children “able to work” were being indentured to farmers by state 
and Protestant msUtutions, after which they were left without pubhc 
or other supervision and expected to work until the age of 21, when 
the farmer was required to release the child 


O’Grady, Catholic Chanties in the United States (NaOonal Conference 
of Catholic Charmes, Washington, D C , 1931), page 147 Used by permission 
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After the CtvU tPar 

Following the lead of Mamchusctts, the more progmsive antes coni' 
menced to remove dependent and n^lcctcd children from the aim*- 
houses m the decade following i86o It was during this period also that 
man y of the states determined their more or less permanent child-carc 
polices. Some states, such as New York, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Mary 
land, and California, placed their children m pnvatc institutions, pay 
mg for thar care pro rata or else by an annual appropnation- Others, 
following the lead of Michigan, established separate state mititutioiii, 
usually referred to as state schools hnaliy a few followed the Masiachu 
setts pattern, in which younger as well as older children were taken out 
of the state institutions and placed for adoption m farm homes as 
quickly as possible instead of bemg educated m insatutions No state, 
however was able to care for all its needy children, and pnvatt agenccs 
contmued to play an important part m the child-care program every 
where, althou^ a more important one, of course, m those states where 
public funds were contributed for then mainlcnanct. As Cathohe chil- 
dren s institutions grew up rapidly with the aid of public grants during 
the period between the end of the war and the end of the century not 
merely orphanages but specialized msutunoni such as infant homes 
and mduttnal training schools for older children appeared. Protestant 
insatutioni and agenaes, rccavmg fewer children as a consequence, 
began to ’‘new the utuanon with alarm" and to protest against what 
dicy said was an approaebrng uruon of the Catholic Church and the 
state. For a period, there was considerable bitter fcclmg between Catho- 
lic and non-Catholic social workers over this issue, but, as l^islame 
committees looked mto the matter and saw the economies possible m 
Cathohe institutions on account of their consecrated personnel, very 
few changes were made. In the newer states, however there has been 
a te n d enc y to develop public child care. 

To those who know of the cordial relations usually existing between 
Don-Cathobc and Catholic soaal workers anH thar agenaes today it 
IS something of a shock to realize that such hardly existed during the 
period following the Cml War At that ume Protestant philanthropy 
and nonsectanan philanthropy also, were committed to the policy of 
other igDOrmg the faith of Catholic children m lusotutions or else 
frankly stnvmg to destroy it. As Catholic leaders began to develop after 
the Civil War when numerically powerful m some of the 

eastern states, commenced to bring pressure through the ballot, the 
preservation of the faith of dependent children was made a public issue. 
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When, about 1885, the movement to place orphans with private famihes 
rather than educate them in institutions began to gam momentum, a 
new source of complaint arose because Cathohc children in eastern 
cities were being shipped by pubhc and Protestant agencies to the Aliddle 
W^est, where, dehberately placed with Protestant farmers, they lost their 
faith The primitive placement methods of the early part of this period 
are described by Father Francis E Lane, O M L, who says 

A clergyman m a Western town would recommend a certain number of 
families requesting children A group of children, about thirty in number, 
would be then dispatched to this place under the guardianship of an agent 
of the society When the children arrived, a public meeting was called and 
the children were placed on exhibition Thereupon the applicants selected 
those they liked and the ceremony was over Supervision of the children 
thus placed was also ejected by correspondence Letters were repeatedly 
sent to the guardians and if no answer was forthcoming, the case was 
dropped ’ 

In one year, a single New York Protestant society reported havmg 
placed 921 Irish children in this way, the great majority of whom, it is 
safe to say, were Catholics After a long controversy, this matter was 
brought to a head finally in Connecticut, m 1893, when the legislature 
passed a law requiring insututions and agencies to place children in 
homes of the same rehgious faith as their parents This Connecticut 
pohcy, which ended the period of proselytizing through child welfare 
there, came to be generally accepted as the pubhc policy of the various 
states by 1900, although unfortunately practice sometimes lagged be- 
hind the adoption of this policy 

Thus ended the long uphill fight which the Cathohc immigrant had 
to wage here to preserve the faith of his dependent children, first m 
institutions and later in foster homes In both instances he won recogni- 
Don only when his numerical strength reqmred that he be given a hear- 
ing As a result of the fight he had to wage he built up a system of 
child-caring mstitutions and agencies which are a monument to his 
faith It will be impossible to enumerate here even the chief institutions 
estabhshed during the period following the Civil War, when this fight 
for the faith had to be waged so tirelessly, or even to mention the leaders 
who will always stand out as immortals in American Cathohc chanties 
This was a period when leaders had to be fighters as well as orgamzers, 
the period that produced such leaders as Dr Levi SiUiman Ives, former 
Protestant Bishop of North Carohna, who as a Cathohc convert brought 
about the estabhshment of the Chrisuan Brothers’ New York Cathohc 

7 American Chanties md the Child of the Immigrant (PhID thesis. Catholic Umvcrsity, 
Washington. D C . 1932). pages 81-82 
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After the CtvU Wtsr 

Following the lead of Massachusetts, the more progressive states com 
menced to remove dependent and neglected children from the alms' 
houses m the decade following i860 It was during this penod also thar 
man y of thc States determined that more or less permanent child-care 
pohacs. Some states, such as New York, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Mary 
land, and California, placed their children in private insutuuons, pay 
mg for their care pro rata or else by an annual appropnanom Others, 
foUowmg thc lead of Michigan, cs^lithed separate state institutions, 
usually r^erred to as state schools Eoally a few followed thc Massachu 
setts pattern m which younger as well as older children were taken out 
of the state institutions and placed for adoption m farm homes as 
quickly as possible instead of being educated m institutions. No state, 
however was able to care for all its needy children, and private agenaes 
contmued to play an important part m thc child-care program every 
where, althou^ a more important one, of course, m those states where 
puhhc funds were contnbuoed for thar maintenance. As Cathohe chil 
dren 1 msututioas grew up rapidly with the aid of puhhc grants during 
the penod between the end of the war and the end of the century not 
merely orphanages but speoahzed instmitions such as infant homes 
and industrial training schools for older children appeared. Protestant 
institutions and agenaes, rcccivmg fewer children as a consequence, 
began to “view thc ntuauon with alarm” and to protest against what 
they said was an approaching union of the Cathohe Church and the 
state. For a penod, there was considerable bitter fcclmg between Catho- 
he and non-Cathohe social workers over this issue, but, as legislative 
committees looked into the matter and saw the economics possible m 
Catholic institutions on account of their consecrated personnel, very 
few changes were made. In the newer states, however there has been 
a tendency to develop public child care. 

To those who know of thc cordial relations usually cnsting between 
non-Cathohe and Cathohe social workers and their agenaes today, it 
IS something of a shock to realize that such hardly existed during thc 
penod following thc Civil War At that time Protestant philanthropy 
and no D s cct anan philanthropy also were committed to thc policy of 
other Ignoring thc faith of Cathohe children m insutuuons or else 
frankly striving to destroy it. As Cathnlir leaders began to develop after 
thc Civil War when Catholics, numcncally powerful in some of thc 
eastern states, commenced to bring pressure through thc ballot, the 
preservation of thc faith of dependent was maA» a public 
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When, about 1885, the movement to place orphans with private famihes 
rather than educate them in msatutions began to gam momentum, a 
new source of complaint arose because Cathohc children in eastern 
cities were being shipped by public and Protestant agencies to the Middle 
W^est, where, dehberateiy placed with Protestant farmers, they lost their 
faith The primitive placement methods of the early part of this period 
are described by Father Francis E Lane, O M I , who says 

A clergyman in a W'estern town would recommend a certain number of 
families requestmg children A group of children, about thirty m number, 
would be then dispatched to this place under the guardianship of an agent 
of the society When the children arrived, a public meeting was called and 
the children were placed on exhibition Thereupon the applicants selected 
those they liked and the ceremony was over Supervision of the children 
thus placed was also ejected by correspondence Letters were repeatedly 
sent to the guardians and if no answer was forthcoming, the case was 
dropped 

In one year, a single New York Protestant society reported having 
placed 921 Irish children in this way, the great majority of whom, it is 
safe to say, were Cathohcs After a long controversy, this matter was 
brought to a head finally m Connecticut, in 1893, when the legislature 
passed a law requiring mstituDons and agencies to place children m 
homes of the same rehgious faith as their parents This Connecticut 
pohcy, which ended the period of proselytizmg through child welfare 
there, came to be generally accepted as the pubhc pohcy of the various 
states by 1900, although unfortunately practice someames lagged be- 
hind the adoption of this pohcy 

Thus ended the long uphill fight which the Cathohc immigrant had 
to wage here to preserve the faith of his dependent children, first m 
institutions and later in foster homes In both mstances he won recogm- 
tion only when his numerical strength reqmred that he be given a hear- 
mg As a result of the fight he had to wage he bmlt up a system of 
child'carmg msutuuons and agencies which are a monument to his 
faith It will be impossible to enumerate here even the chief institutions 
estabhshed during the period folio wmg the Civil War, when this fight 
for the faith had to be waged so tirelessly, or even to mention the leaders 
who wiU always stand out as immortals in Amencan Cathohc charities 
This was a period when leaders had to be fighters as well as organizers, 
the period that produced such leaders as Dr Levi Silhman Ives, former 
Protestant Bishop of North Carohna, who as a Cathohc convert brought 
about the estabhshment of the Christian Brothers’ New York Cathohc 

w/ the Child of the Immigrant (Ph JD thesis, Catholic University, 

Washington, D C , 1932), pages 81-82 
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Protectorate m the 60 1, Archbuhop Spaldingi who brought the Xavcnaii 
Brothen from Belgium to ettablnh St. Mary s Indujtnal School m Balti 
more about the same time, and, at the end of the period. Mother Ca 
bnni, who brought her Miuionary Sisters of the Saacd Heart here to 
rgablub several orphanages for t^ children of Italian immigranti. 

The Modem Penod (iS^ ) 

We have seen that the first thought of CathoUca during the two 
previous periods was to build their own institutions in order to preserve 
the faith of their dependent children. After 1885, most public and non- 
Cathohe agencies had introduced the use of child placing following 
up the first cipenments with “placing out" inaugurated by the New 
York Children s Aid Soaety in 1853 These agcnacs felt that, with the 
aid of the new sooahwork tcclmiqii^ this plaong-out policy was su 
penor to the widespread use of msotutumal care. Another social work 
trend at thu tune was that towards co-ordinated rather iban mdependent 
agencies However Catholic groups hesitated at first to place that 
children m foster homes, recalling carhex expentnets when many of 
these children had been abused and had lost thtar faith when placed 10 
Protestant homes by non-CatboIic agenao. It was at this point, in 1898, 
that a group of laymen, members of the St. Vincent dc Paul Society 
organized the Catholic Home Finding Bureau of New York and ar 
ranged with Vlncentuns and Church authorities m the Middle West 
for suitable CathoUc homes fior the children that were now overcrowd- 
ing the New York institutions. Thus, under the kadcrship of Thomas 
M. Mulry and Edmond J Butler began the first system of child planng 
under Catholic auspices, the first break with the old system, which soon 
was to lead the way to other new dcvclopmcnu m Catholic dianiics 
m America. The new method of placing out, which non-Cathohe social 
workers had rcccndy devised differed considerably from tbe methods 
followed m the 50 1, when “immigrant parties" of children were shipped 
to the West to almost any Protestant who would taVr qo fmtbcr 
check of consequence bong made. Slwrtly after this change m New 
York, the St. Vincent de Paul Soaety of Baltimore went a step further 
and introduced a new pattern for American Ca tholic chanties by 
putting all Catholic social work on a city wide bans, rather 

t h a n on an independent parochial nnH religynn- fT^nimiintry basis. Both 
these efforts at co-ordinatioa were copied quickly m other emes. In 
1910 the National Conference of Catbobc Chanties was formed, closely 
followed by the establishment of flir>rr«nn bureaus of chanties providing 
the n ec es s a r y leadership, which gnahleH Catbobc workers in every field 
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of chariues to utilize the best of the technique of modern social work 
without losing sight of their tradiaonal guiding philosophy, the Charity 
of Christ Thus in the modern period we find Cathohc chanties aban- 
fanning the pohcy of isolation that was necessary in the earher period 
and following the procedure of social work generally At the present 
time, therefore, it may be said that the technique of social work is 
basically very much the same among both Cathohcs and non-Cathohcs 

2 MODERN CARE OF DEPENDENT CHILDREN 

In order to appreciate the modern philosophy of child care, we must 
go back to the White House conference of 1909 At that meeting, which 
was a milestone in American social work, the controversy over the rela- 
tive merits of foster homes and mstitutions was brought to a head As 
a result of long discussions, basic social-work principles were formulated, 
largely through the efforts of the Vincentian leaders Thomas M Muhy 
and Edmond J Butler, doctrines which are still adhered to by pubhc 
and private agencies According to these principles, institutional care 
of dependent children was approved and recognized as a permanent 
need, provided that the “cottage plan” of organization was introduced. 
However, there was also an emphatic endorsement of the doctrine that 
“the carefully selected foster home is for the normal child the best sub- 
stitute for the natural home,” with the proviso that “such homes should 
be selected by a most careful process of mvesugation, carried on by 
skilled agents through personal investigation and with due regard to 
the rehgious faith of the child,” and that even for temporary care “con- 
tact with family life is preferable for these children, as well as for normal 
children ” In a word, it might be said that the 1909 conference recogmzed 
the home as fundamental to the progress of American civilization. 

Mothers’ Aid 

The 1909 conference was not long in producmg frmts Two years later, 
Illmois and Missouri, following the WHte House principle that no child 
should be removed from the care of his parents for poverty alone, went a 
step further by passing what at that tune was called a mothers’-pension 
law The theory of such laws, better known now as mothers’-aid legisla- 
tion, IS that, whenever a needy mother would ordmarily be required to 
go to work in order to support her children, the state will save in the 
long run by grantmg financial aid to her so that she can remam at home 
and care for her children. So widespread was the convicQon of the 
importance of a mother s care in the prevention of dehnquency alone 
that all but three states had such laws by 1935 While there was a 
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tendency at first to limit this aid to widows with children, it has been 
extended m man y places to include also those whose husbands are 
permanently handicapped physically or mentally or who are m prison. 
There are, however still many inadequacies m much of this l^islation, 
the chief one bemg a failure to pay an adequate amount to the mothers 
of dependent children. The Social Security Act has stimulated some 
improvement by federal assumption of one half of the total cost of 
monthly payments made to relaovcs who imdcrtakc the responsihihty 
of rearing dependent children. On account of this “pruning and the 
faa that state plans must be approved by the Soaal Security Board if 
federal aid is to be received, there has been a tendency to increase the 
amount of aid, the number of farming eligible and the quahty of super 
vuioa. Commenting upon the results of the Social Security Act m 
■nmiilanng DiothcTs aid, Jane Hocy of the Social Sccunty Board wrote 
m the fall of 1937 as follows 

By October 15 38 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawan were 
partiapating m this program and, with Federal cooperation, were aiding 
some ^88,500 children in about 196^00 famibes according to cstixnates 
based on reports for past months. 'Hus current total is nearlj twice as large 
as the Dumber aided from Federal, State, and local funds m October 
1936. The average moachly grant to families with dependent children has 
aim shown a ogmficant inaease — from about $27 m August 1936 to tp< 
proaunately $31 in August 1937 the last month for which reports are 
available. 

The Soaal Security Act has thus already helped the States to give as- 
sistance to man y more dependent children and m somewhat more adequate 
amounts. Thu is due to two facts — first, wuh the Federal Government now 
paying oae-thiid of their total expenditures, op to $18 for the first child 
and $12 for each additional child m the same home, the States have more 
moaey avaUahle, and, second, the more liberal intcrpretatioa of chgibihty 
requirements stimulated by the Social Sccunty Act nas brought more dc 
pendent children within the scope of State programs * 

Mother* aid, or aid to dependent children, as it 1* now has been 

a su cect s , where the old-fashioned outdoor relief solely because 

of the development of soaal casework tcchmquca and pohac*. Outdoor 
rehef was administered usually by pohucians mother* aid is or should 
be a dmini stered by tramed soaal worker* who arc free from political 
tic* and who look upon thar work as a profcjnon 

* '‘Current PcT fkyfnmt i in Aid to Depcndciu Children,** Tit CJnU Volume 3, October 
1957 pages fto~8i 
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Foster-Hoine Care 

Just as there is a world o£ difference between the old outdoor rehef 
and the administration of aid to dependent children by trained social 
workers, so too there is a wide gap separating the placing-out methods 
of the middle of the last century, described above, and those of today 
When children are to be placed in foster homes today, a very careful 
examination is made, first, to determine what kinds of homes are availa- 
ble in the parucular community, second, to find out just what the 
particular problems of the individual child are, and, third, to select the 
home which shall best meet the pecuhar needs of each child Further- 
more, after placement, the home is subject to periodic visits from the 
placement agency in order to see that the child’s rights are bemg pro- 
tected In placing the child, there are four well-defined types of foster- 
family care boardmg homes, free homes, adoption homes, and wage 
homes 

In the boarding home the foster parents are paid for their services — and 
by service is meant not merely food and shelter, but such personal care and 
traimng as a child should receive in his own home In the free home ex- 
acdy the same care is given without money compensation to the foster 
parents An adoption home is a free home accepted with the understanding 
that if the situation proves satisfactory the child will be adopted In case 
of adoption the foster parents assume all the legal and social obligations and 
privileges of actual parents In the wage home the child is on the same 
footing as in the free home, that is, he should be a member of the family, 
not a servant, although he is paid for definite work performed, under 
changed industrial and social conditions it has become mcreasmgly difiE- 
cult to find this type of home 

For children in boarding, free, and wage homes the placmg agency, 
whether or not legal custody has been given, stands in the position of 
guardian and protector of the child and retams the privilege of supervi- 
sion and removal After the completion of adoption proceedmgs, the agency 
no longer has any such privileges ® 

A worth-while program of foster-family care presumes a careful study 
not only of the mdividual child to be placed but also of the foster-family 
before placement This must be considered apphcable to any kind of 
foster home, even to a wage home The gradual development of both 
private and pubhc societies for the placmg of children m foster homes 
has resulted m highly speciahzed services for this procedure, particularly 
in the metropohtan areas Various state-wide societies such as the Illmois 
Children’s Home and Aid Society provide similar facihties in rural 

^ The of Foster-Family Care for Children. Children’s Bureau Publication Number 
216 (1936), page II 
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tcmtone*. In the typical diild-pkcmg agency at the present umc, there 
arc both a ease worker known a* the home-finder, who spend* all hi* 
or her time mvcttigatmg application* for children and evaluating them 
according to definite standards which have been developed for the selcc 
non of homes, and a social worker who u m charge of the tupcrvuion 
of the children pbced m homes State hctnnng of fo*tcr home* ha* also 
improved standard* The power of inspection and heensmg usually 
reside* m the department of pubhc welfare. Standard* for adoption 
homes have not been a* high, generally a* tho*c for boarding care, 
because of legal problem* connected with the question of adoption. 
The bw* vary from state to state, but m the majority of states there 1* 
no examination of the home into which the adoptive child 1* to be taken, 
since the adoption procedure u primarily legal rather than soaaL It 
*ccm* absurd that judge* may permit a child to be adopted for life by 
foster parent* when only their general moral charaacr has been a*ccr 
tainM social agenac* in providing temporary care make exhaustive 
studies of the charactensGc* of both fetter parent* and the child, m order 
that the child may be placed under the kind of care which will provide 
the best opportunity for his development. Certain msarution* for 
foundhngs secure periodic publicity through the adoption of children 
under their care by various celebntxes, mdudmg monon-piccure star* 
and other* m the limeli^dit, after a bncf court bcanng The possibility 
that such person* may provide excellent home* cannot be denied, but 
the failure to study the vanou* social factors mvolved and the making 
of finanaal rcsponability the chief test are reprehensible. 

A* a result of the development of mothers aid legislation, the majority 
of dependent children rcccmng public aid arc bang eared for m thar 
own home* today The other two method* of child care, however the 
foster home and the mstitution, arc still very important factor* m child 
care. Since the acceptance of the "family first" policy the best agenac* 
have adopted the plan of usmg foster home placement and institutional 
care only m tho*c ease* where careful study mdicatc* ather of these a* 
the preferred method- Accordmg to the census figure* of 1933, cxcluttvc 
of mother* aid case*, nearly half of the dependent children under care 
were m imntution*, with foster home care rankmg third m importance 
a* a method of care. The number of dependent children ha* been greatly 
mcrea*cd by the depression, smee, after all, child dependency 1* a 
product chiefly of poverty even though factor* affecting physical and 
mental he al th , such a* acadent* and and factor* bringing about 

family maladjustment*, such os divora and desertion, must be reckoned 
with also. 
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InsUtuUonal Care 

Institutional care is still a common method of treatment for dependent 
children m the United States. On December 31, 1933, according to the 
Bureau of the Census, 140,352 children were receiving institutional care. 
An evaluaaon of the statistics shows a shght decrease of the number m 
institutions compared with the previous census study m 1923. Pubhely 
supported institutions for children are generally for certain classes of 
dependent children, such as children of soldiers and sailors Privately 
supported mstitutions are often under religious auspices, Cathohe, 
Protestant, or Jewish, the Protestant mstitutions still predominating 
Sometimes they are sponsored by fraternal orders such as the Moose 
and the Yeomen In some instances they may be endowed, as are the 
Girard, Carson, Elhs, and Hershey colleges The latter group are gen- 
erally designed for specific classes of dependent children, and occasion- 
ally changing circumstances make their existence unnecessary The 
decrease m the number of the nation’s children will no doubt cause 
some of these institutions to close as soon as the depression ends 
Generally, an mstitution today is of one of three physical types (i) 
congregate, (2) semicongregate (pavihon), (3) cottage The cottage 
orgamzation, with cottages small enough to resemble family dwelhngs, 
provides an environment as nearly normal as possible for children need- 
mg institutional care The large congregate institution generally has 
one building constructed in H or U style with boys on one side and 
girls on the other There are a large central dming room, large dormi- 
tories, and a central playground The semicongregate institution does 
not differ very much from the congregate institution and generally has 
a congregate dmmg room, although an attempt is made to make each 
part of the buildmg distinct from all other parts, even to the extent of 
referrmg to the various divisions of speciahzed groups and their habita- 
tions as “cottages ” The cottage type, recommended by the 1909 White 
House conference, is of many varieties and may even mclude the use 
of a central dining hall 

Regardless of ^ the physical structure of the mstitution, mdividuahzed 
care through small groups rather than mass treatment is the objective. 
Likewise, if the msutution is m a city, the participation of the children 
m com m unity life is possible regardless of architecture As an aid to 
this individuahzation pohey, soaal case work has become an mtegral 
part of mstituuonal care with regard to both admissions and discharge 
Today no good mstitution or agency will take children “with no ques- 
tions asked ” In fact, every effort is made to rehabihtate famihes and to 
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tcmtDnc*, la the typical child-plaang agency at the present time, there 
arc both a ease worker known as the home-finder who ipcndi all his 
or her time mvcstigating appheauoas for children and evaluating t h e m 
accordmg to defimte standards which have been developed for the sclec 
non of homes, and a soaal worker who is m charge of the supervision 
of the children placed m homes. State hcennng of foster homes has also 
improved standards. The power of inspection and heensmg usually 
resides m the department of public welfare. Standards for adopnon 
homes have not been as high, generally as those for boardmg care, 
because of legal problems connected with the question of adoption- 
The laws vary from state to state, but m the majonty of states there is 
no examination of the home mto which the adoptive child is to be taken, 
since the adoption procedure is primarily legal rather than soaal It 
seems absurd that judges may permit a child to be adopted feir life by 
foster parents when only that general moral charager has been ascer 
tamed soaal agenacs m providmg temporary care make exhaustive 
studies of the charactensucs of both foster parents and the child, m order 
that the child may be placed under the kind of care which will provide 
the best opportunity for his developmenn Certain ixuatunoos for 
foundlings secure periodic pubhaty t^ugh the adoption of children 
under their care by various ceiebnticx, mcluding monon-picturc start 
and others in the hmchgfat, after a hncf court heanpg The possibihty 
that such persons may provide excellent homes cannot be demed, but 
the failure to study the various social factors mvolved and the making 
of finanaal rcsponsibdity the chief test arc reprehensible. 

As a result of the development of mothers -aid legislation, the majority 
of dependent children receiving public aid aic bang axed for in thar 
own homes today The other two methods of child care, however the 
foster home and the institution arc still very important factors m child 
care. Smcc the acceptance of the "family first” policy the best agenacs 
have adopted the plan of using foster home placement and institucional 
care only m those cases where careful study indicates athcr of these as 
the preferred method. According to the census figures of 1933, exclusive 
of mothers aid eases, nearly half of the dependent children under care 
were in msutuuoiis, with faster-home care ranking third m importance 
as a method of care. The number of dependent children has been gready 
increased by the depression, since, after all, child dependency i* a 
product chiefly of poverty, even though factors afiectmg physic^ and 
m ental health, such as accidents and disease, and factors bringing about 
family maladjustments, such as divorce and deseitioQ, must be reckoned 
with also. 
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InsUtiitional Care 

Institutional care is still a common method of treatment for dependent 
cbldren in the Umted States On December 31, 1933, according to the 
Bureau of the Census, 140,352 children were receiving msatutional care. 
An evaluation of the statisucs shows a slight decrease of the number in 
institutions compared with the previous census study m 1923 Publicly 
supported institutions for children are generally for certain classes of 
dependent children, such as children of soldiers and sailors Privately 
supported mstituuons are often under religious auspices, Cathohe, 
Protestant, or Jewish, the Protestant mstitutions still predominating 
Sometimes they are sponsored by fraternal orders such as the Moose 
and the Yeomen In some instances they may be endowed, as are the 
Girard, Carson, Elhs, and Hershey colleges The latter group are gen- 
erally designed for specific classes of dependent children, and occasion- 
ally changing circumstances make their existence unnecessary The 
decrease m the number of the nation’s children will no doubt cause 
some of these mstitutions to close as soon as the depression ends 

Generally, an msutution today is of one of three physical types (i) 
congregate, (2) semicongregate (pavihon), (3) cottage The cottage 
orgamzation, with cottages small enough to resemble family dwelhngs, 
provides an environment as nearly normal as possible for children need- 
mg mstitutional care The large congregate institution generally has 
one bmldmg constructed in H or U style with boys on one side and 
girls on the other There are a large central dinmg room, large dormi- 
tories, and a central playground The semicongregate institution does 
not differ very much from the congregate institution and generally has 
a congregate dining room, although an attempt is made to make each 
part of the bmldmg distinct from all other parts, even to the extent of 
referring to the various divisions of speciahzed groups and their habita- 
uons as “cottages ” The cottage type, recommended by the 1909 White 
House conference, is of many varieties and may even mclude the use 
of a central dining hall. 

Regardless of the physical structure of the institution, mdividuahzed 
care through small groups rather than mass treatment is the objective. 
Likewise, if the mstitution is in a city, the participation of the children 
m commumty life is possible regardless of architecture As an aid to 
this mdividuahzation pohey, soaal case work has become an mtegral 
part of msututional care with regard to both admissions and discharge 
Today no good mstitution or agency will take children “with no ques- 
tions asked ” In fact, every effort is made to rehabihtate famihes and to 
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avoid institutional or fostcr-homc treatment if possible. When children 
are accepted by mstitutioni, a dose contact is maintained with the 
parents and an efloit 11 made to make the child s instituuonal days as 
brief as possible. In addition to having full information about every 
child accepted, institutions arc utilizing social worken to investigate 
and maintain contmucd supervision over the homes to which their 
charges go and to help the older children to adjust themselves to social 
hfc when they go out “on their own.” The similanty m the use of ease 
work methods naturally makes one wonder how it is possible to deter 
which mode of care diould be preferred when a fhild is to be 
removed from bu own borne. This point is by no means easy to deadc, 
although nearly all agree that many children cannot be placed m foster 
homes until they have cipcnenccd considerable disapline and control 
m an institution. Some, because of handicaps, can best be dealt with m 
institutions. Likewise, it to me tunes happens that there is a shortage 
of good foster homes however this defiacncy w due, usually, to a 
failure to approprutc suffiaent funds to encourage good foster homes. 

The work of the uutituooa is done under hazardous conditions, 
especially when mimtal health is coniidexed. Father John M. Cooper 
wntmg m Children s Insutuiions the most complete study of Catholic 
child-caie mstitutioas made thus far, points out some of the emotional 
problems presented 

If hu home be a good ooe, the child’s basic cravmgs tend to be satisfied 
m greater or lesser measure without cstraordmary ddiberate planning oq 
the part of parents, although, of course, even in the home mental conflicts 
arc common enough m childrcii. In the institution, however it is more 
di£cult to provide suitable satufactions for such cravings, and by the or 
ajmttarinr$ of the case the hazard of such mental mnflim u very much 
greater than m the home. The msotutional child can easily be lost m the 
cro w d, become part, as It were, of the vast machinery of the mstituoon 
and both fail of receiving individual ivognition and fall short of acquit 
mg individual status and success. He can likewise easily bcc«^ime under 
nourubed and starved emodoually for want of individual adcctiou, love, 
and understanding He can be caught m the unending monotony and 
routine of daily rules and belli and duties. When these thmgs happen to 
him, we say he becomes “lusatutionaliied." It is questionable whether even 
the mos t successful institution can ever completely and adequately meet 
those emotional and affective needs of the chdd. But a good institutional 
pcogram can, at least in large measure, meet such needs and forestall such 
ha^ds, provided special pami be takim through wise, kmdly and dchh- 
crate jdimmng*® 

CiuJim M ItMtuaons (The Dolphin Prm, PHl*ddphu, 1931) poje 175* Used W 
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The issue is further comphcated by the problem of rehgious educa- 
tion On this subject, Monsignor O’Grady writes as follows 

Students today assume that both the institution and the foster home are 
necessary parts of any well-rounded system of child-care Non-sectarian 
social agencies lean toward the boarding home rather than the institution 
for the care of most dependent and neglected children They believe that 
the institution serves a very useful role as a place for the observation and 
study of children, for children needing disciplinary care, and for physically 
and mentally defective children Catholic agencies, as a rule, prefer the 
institution to the boarding home for the care of the great majority of 
dependent and neglected children They feel that the institutions under the 
direction of the sisterhoods have decided advantages in religious training 
of children They believe, moreover, that contact with the rehgious is an 
excellent means of gettmg parents to recognize their religious responsibili- 
ties 


In spite of such touching names as “Home for the Friendless” and 
“Orphan Asylum,” the great majority of dependent children in in- 
stitutions today are not full orphans Many are “divorce orphans ” In 
fact, unless children’s institutions are on guard, an occasional parent 
will try to utihze its facilities as a sort of low-priced boarding school 
While there is some difference of opmion as to the relative costs of m- 
stitutional and foster-home care, it is pretty generally admitted that 
the cost of good institutional care exceeds the cost of good foster-home 
care, m spite of the economy possible m Cathohc institutions where the 
staff IS made up chiefly of rehgious 


V. 


/ 


IV ^HE Illegitimate Child 


Statistics as to the number of children born in the United States m 
1933 whose parents had not married each other show a total of 77,167 
This number is probably an understatement, since in many mstances 
reports are not made accurately about the status of the parents at the 
time of the birth of the child There seems to be an upward trend, how- 
ever, although this is not definitely known At the present time, the 
rate of illegitimate births is about 40 per 1,000 births There is a heavy con- 
centration of these births among Negroes, the Bureau of the Census 
reporting that more than half of the total number of children registered 
as born of unmarried parents m 1933 were of this racial group 
The occupations of the mothers are generally those which are m 
notably low-mcome groups, such as domestic service Most studies m- 


Introduction to Socud Work (The Century Co, New York, 1928), page 116 
Used by permission 
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dicate that the mothers are geacrally under 25 years of age and that 
they rcceiYcd very little formal education. Many authors indicate that 
there is a correlation between nuirons and illegitimacy, but this has 
not been proved beyond dispute. Ruth Reed presents statistics which 
indicate that the illegitimate child u about three times as likely to be 
cared for m institutions ^d foster homes as the Icgitunatc child.^ 
This u a clue as to the dependency of this group of children. The gen 
cral picture of treatment of the unmamed mother and her child is not 
especially promising There arc various agcnacs, often religious m 
nature, which attempt to provide for iHn situation, such as the Salvation 
Army Rescue Homes, the Florence Cnttenton Circles, the Church 
Mission of Help (Episcopal) and Cathohe insutucions. 

As a general rule, the unmamed mother finds it difficult to keep 
her child with her Thu statement should be mterpreted m the hgfit 
of accepted medical statements which indicate that the mother and 
child benefit during the nursing period. All studies mdicatc that the 
mortality rates for brcast'fcd babies are considerably lower than those 
for babies who are artificially fed. The attitude of soocty has for the 
most part oaraa2ed the mnthgr and she finds it difficult to keep her 
baby with her She often re<Dters domestic semc^ frequendy at a 
lowered rate of pay and may struggle for a year or two trying to keep 
her child. In the majority of cases, she becomes convmccd that the handi* 
cap IS too severe and relinquishes the child by placing it in an insUCU' 
Don where adopDon may frtkff place. This relieves the mother of re 
spoimbihty which is not desir^le, although it must be recog ni z ed 
tKat a condiDoa which makes her work under txx> severe a handicap is 
also not desuable. As a prmaple of good care, it must be stated cm 
phaucally that the mother must be allowed to r emain with her child 
whenever it is at all possible to arrange for iL Not only is the child 
given protection but m most instances the mother u thereby given 
rcsponsihihties and mspiranoo which cause her not to lose hope for 
herself or her child. 

It should be a prmaple that no child should be handicapped at birth 
by reason of the sm of his parents. There need for additional 

state protection for these children, and some improvements have been 
m ade. "Baby farms," which attempt to make a profit through the care 
of these infants, have been clumnated for the most part through acDvi 
DCS of state departments of public welfare. Several states, mcludmg 
Minnesota, Massachusetts, California, and New York, have laws provid- 

Sotul Wor^ Yttf (RsikU Safe FouadaHoo, New York, 1917) 
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mg that birth certificates need not disclose the marital status of the 
child’s mother, this is a forward step In some states aid to dependent 
children is provided under certain conditions 
Greater emphasis must be placed on the responsibihty of the father 
of the child In many cases the mother is victimized by seduction The 
legal responsibihty of the father generally includes payment of a small 
sum weekly until the child is sixteen years of age The sum is low, 
usually from two to five dollars, and is seldom collected for any length 
of time unless the agreement is fortified with court action, which makes 
later default more difficult One fact is definite no decisions can be 
made m cases involving unmarried mothers and their children without 
thorough case study by competent social workers In a great many in- 
stances, through good case work, it is possible to have the mother retain 
custody of the child without having to make an open confession of 
her lapse to the commumty. 

V Child Labor 

The subject of child labor, together with methods of abohuon, has 
been much controverted, but in general there has been substantial agree- 
ment that children should not be forced to do labor that is detrimental 
to their best interests According to the census of 1930, there were 667,118 
children between 10 and 15 years, inclusive, gainfully employed, of 
whom 197,621 were m nonagncultural occupations A total of 235,328 
were between 10 and 13 years There was a sharp decrease in child 
labor later, due to the various codes of the NRA, but immediately 
after the mvahdation of the NRA reports from twelve states and 107 
ciUes m twenty other states showed that 55 per cent more permits to 
work were issued to children under 16 than m the entire NRA year 
of 1934 The term “work permit” refers only to children who are re- 
leased from school for full-time employment The legal protecuon of 
child workers varies from state to state, and the ages at wtuch children 
may enter mdustry vary gready It may be said that m most states the 
general age minimum is 14 years, but many exempuons exist Children 
under 18 are prohibited from working in so-called hazardous occupa- 
tions or at mght by practically all state laws The hours of labor are 
not very carefully controlled by statute, and exceptions even m the 
moderate laws are numerous 

In general, there are two prmcipal reasons why children go to work 
when they might otherwise remain m school the need of earmngs 
at home, and dissatisfaction with school work for one reason or another 
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Studies reveal a relationship between ability to do school work and 
dropping out of school and it is found that children who go to work 
arc often retarded m thar school work, with scores on mental tests 
bebw standard for thar age. Dissatisfaction with school may be related 
to inadequacy of school curricula and this probably is especially true 
in the inaanrr of dull children. There is some difference of opinion 
concenung the dull child Should he remam m school or be sent out 
to work? The tendency at the present time is to assume that a dull 
rhild needs as rnn rh schooling as a brighter child« if not more, but this 
schooUng must of necessity be somewhat different from that offered 
the normal fbilH. Furthermore, modem industry demands certam 
standards of work which dull ones find difficulty in meeting unless 
they have recaved rrrrllfnt training and supemnon. At present the 
question to be pretty well answered by the fact that it is ridiculous 
to place children m industry when miUions of adults arc without cm- 
pbyment. 


rKDOSTET AND CHJU) 1.AB01 

Reputable employers generally realize that child labor is not profitable. 
Eiploitauon occurs chiefly m the sweatshops and m the "fly-by-rnght 
businesses. One of the unfortunate phases of the child*labor problem is 
tha t age is not the most si gnifiranr mdcs of employability Since it 
represents an average, it is reasonably useful, but mdividualizing the 
situation seems to be a more mtcUigcnt method. However after long 
study the Children s Bureau has mdicatcd that a minimum age for the 
entrance of chil dren into mdustry should be not less than i6 years, 
since It IS recognized that the physiological and psychological readjust 
ments i no dent to pubescence pLrf special demands upon the vitality 
of the child and that he should he protected against physical and nervous 
strains. Problems of child welfare arc most acute in certam occupa- 
tions and mdustnes. Isolated ca nnin g communities employ very young 
child workers. In a survey of fruit and vegetable canncncs m seven 
states, a study of the Children s Bureau showed that, of all the employed 
child ren under 16, one third were under 14. Not only arc the labor 
camps in which many of the children arc forced to work unsanitary 
but moral and other conditions which arc detrimental to the best 
mtercstj of children. 

Industrial homework is another ntuation m which children arc ex 
ploitcd. No one knows the oiunber of persons engaged m homework, 
al th ough surveys from 1920 to 1930 in such centers as Nc^v York City 
and New Jersey have found several thousand children domg homework 
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in each place The majority of these children are under 12, and from a 
fourth to a third are under 10 Homework, m general, is extremely 
varied and includes finishing clothing, embroidering, and making arti- 
ficial flowers, handkerchiefs, lamp shades, and cheap jewelry For chil- 
dren there are special kinds of work such as stringing tags and carding 
buttons Since some of this work is seasonal, children are forced beyond 
their endurance and usually work in the poorly lighted and ventilated 
kitchens of their homes There has been some hcensmg of homework, 
but this has not been effective 

Street work is another phase of child labor which has received con- 
siderable attenuon It includes the delivering of newspapers on routes, 
selling newspapers, and employment as messengers, dehvery boys, and 
errand boys The news-carriers on routes are generally in the majority 
and as a rule do not present a problem In many cases the work is 
beneficial and forms good habits On the other hand, the newspaper- 
sellers on the street present a serious problem, especially since large 
proportions of them are under 10 years of age The hours of work are 
excessive, particularly on Saturday night, and on other nights in cities 
where mormng papers issue a late evening edition In many instances 
the influences and associations of the work are demoralizing This 
factor IS probably the most important, for examinations have indicated 
that schoolwork does not necessarily suffer to a great extent except m 
mdividual cases, and school attendance is reasonably satisfactory The 
legal situation is chaotic, for mumcipal ordinances govermng the situa- 
tion are rarely, if ever, enforced, largely because of a fear of unfavorable 
pubhcity in the press 

In summary, we may state (i) that child labor seems to be decreas- 
ing; (2) that It IS especially dangerous under 16 years of age, (3) that 
it probably interferes with adequate education and traimng, (4) that 
It becomes repellent m certain abuses of the canmng mdustry, mdustrial 
homework, and the street trades State regulations have been notably m- 
effecuve to control special problems, although generally they tend to 
be useful in the great mass of mdustry It must be recognized that the 
problem of child labor today is no longer a problem of immature chil- 
dren workmg long hours m mills and factories Probably it is true that 
the majority of manufacturers have deep personal convictions in opposi- 
tion to child labor On the other hand, such situations as industrial 
homework not only exploit children but offer unfair compedtion to 
honest manufacturers, since the cost of transportation of materials to 
the homes of the children is extremely low compared with the overhead 
cost of factories and adult labor There has been a tendency to berate all 
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manufacmrcrt or even manufacturers as a group rather than to at 
tempt to isolate the problem of course, reputable manufacturers, sus- 
piaous of interference as a matter of pnnaple, have opposed necessary 
state and federal regulations. 

The Child Labor Amendment 

The history of federal attempts to regulate child labor is interesting 
In 1916 Congreu passed a law prohibiting shipment m mterstate com 
mcrce of goods produced (i) m minct or quames which employed 
children under 16 years (a) in manufacturing establishments which 
employed children imder 14 years (3) by concerns employing children 
bet w e e n 14 and 16 years for more than eight hours a day, for more than 
sue days a week, or at mght The Supreme Court m a fivc-to-four decision 
m 1918 declared this law unconstitutionaL The next attack was made 
m the Revenue Act of 1919, which included a tax upon the net profits 
of any estahlishment m wiuch chAA labor was used. Thu was declared 
imconsCLtutioaal m 19x2. Finally m 19x4, Congress passed an amend- 
ment to the Constmioon of the Umt^ States which so far has been 
ratified by only thirty of the necessary thirty-sa states. 

The fight fi)r the amendment u bemg led by the National Child Labor 
Commioee with the assistance of two national groups of outstanding 
otizens the Non Partisan Committee iox Ratification of the Amend 
ment and the Catholic Citizens Committee for Ratification of the 
Amendment, organized m 1934 and 1936, respectively Many national 
organizationi, avic, rehgious, and fraternal, include ratification of the 
amendment m thar programs for action. Opposition to the amendment 
u bong earned on by the National Committee for the Protection of 
Child, Family School, and Church, organized by the Sentmels of the 
Republic in 1934- Other national organizations active m opposition 
mdude the American Bar Assoaauon, the National Assoaauon of 
M a n u f acturers, the Amencan Newspaper Publishers Association, the 
International CirculatioQ Managers Association, and the Daughters of 
the Amencan Revolution. 

During the past two years there has been mcrcasmg oppoation to 
the amendment from Caihohe sources, although there u no doubt that 
a division of opinion still ptipc m circles. In other words, one 
ca nno t say that there u any “Catholic teaching*' on the wisdom of the 
a m e ndm ent. The proposed amendment provides “The Congress shall 
have power to limit, regulate and prohibit the labor of persons imdcr 
eighteen years of age." Catholic ol^cctions to the amendment seem to 
concentrate about the use of the word "regulate" it is beheved to be 
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too elastic Some believe in addition that the word “labor” might be 
stretched to include education and so lead ultimately to federal con- 
trol of education Others beheve the age proposed is entirely too high 
The proponents of the measure maintain that these are grossly exag- 
gerated fears, suggested originally and constantly fostered by such pres- 
sure groups as the National Association of Manufacturers It is obvious 
that no cursory survey of this problem can evaluate adequately the 
specific points at issue 

Senator Arthur H Vandenberg of Michigan has attempted to meet 
all these objections by proposing a substitute amendment to read “The 
Congress shall have power to limit and prohibit the employment for hire 
of persons under sixteen years of age ” This was submitted to Congress 
in June, 1937, and was immediately passed upon favorably and unam- 
mously by the Senate Judiciary Committee The term “employment for 
hire” seems to be more specific than “labor” and is probably less 
hkely to be misinterpreted However, the proposal aroused no great in- 
terest, and It IS impossible now to evaluate the possibihty of action from 
this source It is to be regretted, however, that the opponents of the 
amendment have waited fourteen years to introduce an acceptable re- 
vision State regulation has failed to protect children for several reasons 

(1) the fear of states that employers would be driven to other states, 

(2) the desire of state ofl&cials to “co-operate” with local canners, sweat- 
shop owners, and the hke, (3) the backwardness of many states whose 
goods compete with those of states with high labor standards At the 
time of this writing, it seems that the federal Fair Labor Standards 
Act, so ably sponsored by Representative Mary Norton of New Jersey, 
and passed in June, 1938, will establish fairly adequate federal control 
of child labor Nevertheless, since this, the Wages-Hours law, does not 
apply to mtrastate mdustries and agriculture, many still beheve that a 
child-labor amendment to the Constitution is needed The effectiveness 
of federal regulation is mdicated by our brief experience in regulatmg 
child labor imder the National Industrial Recovery Act of 1933. This has 
been summarized as follows . 

H i933j with the adopuon under the National Industrial Recovery Act 
of national child-labor standards higher than most of the State standards, 
the trend of child employment for the first time diverged from the general 
economic trend In the face of a sharp increase m general factory employ- 
ment, the number of first regular employment certificates issued in these 
33 representauve ciUes, which had fallen to 23,393 ^ 1932, conUnued to 
fall In 1933 It was 14,933 ^d m 1934, the only enure calendar year when 
the child-labor provisions of the NRA codes were m operauon, the number 
of employment certificates issued in these ciues fell to 4,737 
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In order to *how dearly tHc effect oa duld employment of the removal 
of national diild4abor itandardi, following the mvalidagon of die NRA 
code* in May 1935 figure* for the post NRA year from June i 1935, 
to May 31 193^ are preferable to those of the calendar year 1935. 


Tails i — ^NuioEa, Rate, akd Pee Cent of Chanqi — Chodekn 14 and 
15 Yeabs op Aoi POE Whom Emplotment Ceetificatei Wehe Issued, 
1927 TO 1934 AND Post NRA Yeae 


Year 


Children 14 and 15 years of age for whom first 
regular employment certificates were issued 


Number^ 


Number per 
10,000 
children 
of these 
age* 


Per cent of 
change m 
rate as 
compared 
with pre 
vious year 


1927 

1928 

55M50 

5^35' 

C 

-8.3 

19*9 

55^5* 

8;^ 


1930 

39.588 

605 

— 30-9 

1931 

30418 

456 

— 24-6 

1933 

^3 393 

344 

— 24-d 

»933 

14.933 

222 

-35^ 

1934 

4.737 

70 

— 685 

Post NRA year 

■3 579 

202 

H-18S.6 


■ Tha table iododo figxirei from 33 atk> wkb 100,000 or hktc pnpi 1 «Q nri (1930 
cenAu) reporttof to the duldroi • Borao esefa >ar id the penodi Aduimi Btltimcn, 
Chittiaoogi, ChygCT, Deader Detroit, Fort Wsthc, Gnud Sipidi, Iixlaii- 
spoltt, Rancu C&3 (K&oi.) KnoErUlc, Las Angdes, LouutiIIc, Lowdl, Lyon, Mlir* 
oeapolu, NubTiUc, New YoA. OikUod. Onuhi, Peom, Pnmdescc, Bocldter ^ Y ) 
Sc. Pud, San Pnoasco, SomemDe (Mu.) Soeib Bend. Spnngficld (Mus.) Wub 
ninoQ (DXl} Wicbou WSmiogtoa (DcL) aod Yonkot. 

■Hguret tot Dctrnt, Gnutd fapwii, tai Prondcocz sre for is-year-old chUdns 
lews oo ooC pe nnit itsiiuue of ceroSesCes I'w iS'^ear^ld 

1935-M»y 1936. 


In this post NRA year the number of certificates isstted m the 33 atics 
represented in tabic i rose to 13 579, an increase of 189 per c**nr as com 
pared with 1914 In the calendar year 1936, although in the latter part 
of that year New York and Rhode Island adopted a i6-jcar miounum- 
age s ta nda r d, a total of at 910 first tegular employment were 

itt u ed in all the States and aties that reported to the Children 1 Bureau. 

EffccUveTKxs of Legidmitve R£strtcttons 
TTic direct result of the adoption of a i6-ycar minimum age for cm- 
ployment in most industries on a national under NRA code*, as 
nas been shown was a drastic curtailment in the employment of 
14 and 15 years of age while the codes were in operadoxL 
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An indirect result of this national restriction on child labor was the 
stimulation of State legislation Since 1932 a basic id-year minimum age 
for employment has been established in six States in the reporting area 
Wisconsin and Utah, in 1933, Connecticut and Pennsylvania, in 1935, and 
Rhode Island and New York, in 193d In the last two States there was a 
decrease of 94 percent in the number of children going to work m the 
last 6 months of 1936 as compared with the last 6 months of 1935 In 
areas where the minimum age for employment was not raised, however, a 
comparison of the number of employment certificates issued in the same 
two periods shows an increase of almost 50 percent 

VI Educational Problems 

One of the developments of the child-welfare movement has been the 
estabhshment of closer relations between the fields of social work and 
education This is shown by the establishment of courses in educational 
sociology m every teacher’s college and by the development of courses 
dealmg with the problems of the school child m schools of sociology 
and social work Educational problems cover a wide field, for obvious 
reasons we shall restrict ourselves to a few here We shall consider (a) 
the problem child, (b) school attendance, and (c) the preschool child 

I THE PROBLEM CHILD 

One of the surprising discoveries of modern psychology is that many 
children are seriously handicapped for future education and soaal ad- 
justment before they even start to attend school This is due in most 
instances to the failure of parents to appreciate the importance of their 
positions as educators We have no statistics on the number of children 
who m their homes present difficult behavior problems We know that 
mmor personahty maladjustments are common to all children, but we 
do not know statistically how many of these minor maladjustments are 
treated madequately by parents Although this field of education is 
still highly speculative, it will become more important as the best-known 
methods of dealing with children come into wider use Those who 
come mto contact with children and with famihes, whether social case 
workers, recreation workers, school teachers, or physicians, know that 
m the so-called normal homes there are often grave problems of behavior 
of children Although these may not seem serious, they may cause serious 
future maladjustments Smce most parents understand so little about 
these problems, there is a tendency on the part of some to decry aU 
efforts at improvements and at study, and to state defensively that what 

13 “Child-Labor Trends of a Decade," The Child (Children’s Bureau monthly news 
summary), Volume 2, December, 1937, pages 128-129 
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wc need IS more punishment, or more ngidity m disaplmc. Like some 
oldsters who occupy editorial chairs, they soli chensh a dciue to rctufn 
to “the good old days.** 

Two things arc necessary before parents and educators develop the 
use of saentific methods of dcalmg with children an appreciation of 
the problem and a desire to “do something about it" The behavior 
disorders of children cover a wide range of problems, many of which 
to be brought about by unskilled bandhng of children on the 
part of parents. Temper tantrums, "ipoihng " and the like arc common, 
and comparatively few parents know how to deal with these situa t ions. 
Those who arc cmoaonally attached to a past when there were no 
“educanonahsts" and psychologisu delight octasionally m pomtmg out 
that children, even though improperly handled, often became well ad- 
justed m adult life, which admittedly u true. On the other hand, it 
probably is more true that many of those who arc maladjusted m adulr 
life were ugskillfully handled m chfldhood or early youth. The present 
pattern of family life, with many "only children,” and with a social 
organization which makes the normal work disaphnes of the old ^irm 
and village home impossible, aggravates the cmatiDn. 

SocializatiDQ, which is an important phase of growth, often does not 
begin m the smaller Qoghborhoodless, aty famihes of today until the 
penod of entrance to school, and this often results m compUcations 
which may have a direct effect upon the entire school life of a child. 
Ovcrmdulgcnt parents, as well as mconsistcm parents, find their own 
reactions typified m their children. A wife who is dissatisfied with her 
husband may be too responsive to a child or on the other band, may 
neglect the child cntirdy In great measure, these problems do not need 
attentioa as long as the child remains m the confines of the home, but 
school attendance brings the problem mto focus. Then, when these 
c hildr en are brought to a dime for attention parents assume that the 
problem is merely an educational one. In most eases the problem lies ^ 
m the manner m which the child is handled m his own home. Every 
phase of life tends to become a reflection of early borne life. Despite 
our Ignorance concerning the numerical quantities of such problems, 
wc can state that they arc very important and that the facades for 
treatment not only arc inadequate, but, what is even more tragic, arc, 
to a considerable extent, not even While no informed person 

today will deny that child-guidance clinics arc necessary, it would seem 
that education for parenthood u far more necessary Dn. Hcaly and 
Brunner, m tbar recent "New Light on Ddtnquai^y a study for the 
Insutute of Human Relations, makf! ffus obseryation 
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As a logical outgrowth of our study which shows that parent-child 
relationships play such a huge part in the production of delinquent pro- 
clivities we are inclined to believe that the single direct attack of greatest 
value may be through widespread parental educauon — to be sure not an 
easy task However, national and local organizations are taking steps m 
this direction Not that the mere reading of newspaper columns or peri- 
odicals on child care, or attendance at a course of lectures will suffice 
Parents must gain insights into the fact that their own emotional attitudes, 
so often unconsciously motivated, as well as the feeling life of their chil- 
dren are involved in any behavior problems presented Only greater 
public awareness of the value of parental education plus social cooperation 
can bring about the more general establishment of both 

American family hfe has been so thrown out of adjustment by our 
changing social order that it is hazardous for parents to assume that 
good mtentions will guide them in the proper home traimng of their 
children Pope Pius XI has written in his encyclical On Christian Educa- 
tion “We wish to call your attention in a special manner to the present 
day lanjentable dechne m family education The offices and professions 
of a transitory and earthly hfe, which are certainly of far less importance, 
are prepared for by long and careful study, whereas for the funda- 
mental duty and obligation of educating their children, many parents 
have httle or no preparation, immersed as they are in temporal cares ” 
A child-guidance chnic, in its most simple form, is organized for the 
careful study and treatment of children with behavior disorders A 
mimmum staff for a chnic is composed of a psychiatrist, a psychologist 
and a psychiatric social worker A survey by the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene in 1928 showed 355 chmcs staffed by 529 psychia- 
trists, 300 psychologists, and 344 social workers, who cared for 44,296 
children Although at first glance this number seems impressive, it gives 
only a superficial nouon of the problem Approximately thirty-four 
states have psychiatric dime service and about half of this service is tax- 
supported Twenty-seven of the largest cities are reasonably well 
eqmpped, and rural travehng umts have become numerous Demonstra- 
Uons of psychiatric child guidance by such orgamzations as the Com- 
monwealth Fund have brought about a wholesome appreciation on the 
part of certain educators and parents Chmcs have mcreased their scope 
by emphasizing the importance and ^ responsibihty of other agencies 
m treatment and especially by caUing the attenUon of parents to their 
own defiaencies Unfortunately, however, the advice of child-gmdance 
dimes, smee it is fundamentally of an educaUonal nature, is not always 

New Light on Delinquency and Its Treatment (Yale University Press New Haven 
1936), page 217 
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in keeping with Chmtian morality Some of the larger erne* have 
solved this problem by establishing Cathohe child-guidance clinics. 
Where dimes are supported by public funds, Cathohes should see to 
It that the extreme vicwpomta of certam psychiatnsti do not color the 
advice given to parents and children who come to the dime, 

a. SCHOOL ATTENDANtt 

The 1930 census reports show the average rate of ilhtcracy for the 
Umted States to be 4.39 per cent of the population of 10 years and over 
In fifteen states and the District of Columbia, the rates of ilhtcracy arc 
less than a per cent of the population of 10 years and over On the other 
hand, seven states have ilhtcracy rates of 10 per cent or more most of 
these have a large Negro populadon. While one might be tempted to 
say that ilhtcracy today is a local rather tb-^n 2 national problem, the 
fact that demagogues elected by ilhtcratc constituents may inflict them 
selves upon Congress and do irreparable mjury to the nation must be 
remembered 

The explanation of the dhteracy rate hes m the several distinct factors 
which aHect the rates (i) the general character of the population (a) 
the dflaency of the school system (3) the length of the school term 
(4) the propomoQ of children of school age enrolled Since the character 
of the populatioa is often determined by cducaUon, it 11 readily seen 
that the ^ucational system of the states seems to have a direct effect 
upon the ilhtcracy rates. A comparison of census reports regarding 
ilhtcracy is very difficult because the d efini tion has chan ged from one 
census penod to another In general, there is cvidcndy an extreme down 
ward trend in ilhtcracy Advances have been made through each census 
penod and reports from the several states since the most recent census 
indicate that the downward trend is contmumg At the present time 
all the states have laws regulatmg school attendance under certam ages, 
but there 11 varuuon from state to state m the age at which children 
may leave school, sixteen being the usual age. Some states make pro- 
vision for th os e ex cus ed from school by work permits to contmue their 
education through extension schools or contmuauon schools which the 
^vo^klng child attends one or two days a week for a year The whole 
some development and integration of the programs of such schools 
with the work of older children should be extr emely benefiaaL 
A comparison of census data for several periods shows a marked 
increase in school attendance. A complete analysis of the reasons for 
improved school attendance ivould include the following (i) an m 
creasing rccogmuon by atizcns and particularly by parents of the need 
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for education, (2) the reflection of this attitude in increasing age re- 
quirements and laws for compulsory school attendance laws and in the 
various child-labor laws, (3) the development of the curricula of 
schools, particularly the emphasis upon manual training, which gives 
much-needed opportunities to children with nonacademic skills The 
use of so-called prevocational schools and vocational schools, with a 
curriculum sufflciendy flexible to meet the needs of individual children, 
probably has been of more benefit in keeping children in school than 
m actually training them for work outside the schools when they leave 
Children are used in agriculture to the detriment of their education, 
especially in certam sections of the South The Negroes, who sull lack 
adequate school facihties, are especially deprived Irregular school at- 
tendance or nonattendance has been the unfortunate result in many poor 
agrarian communities 


3 THE PRESCHOOL CHILD 

Accordmg to the census reports, there are at the present time nearly 
10,000,000 children in the United States between the ages of two and 
SIX years During the past two decades it has been recognized that many 
problems develop at an early age and that more attention must be given 
to this group About three fourths of all children enter school^ with one 
or more serious physical defects which could have been remedied if 
detected at an earher age The emotional problems of this period have 
been mentioned already One of the agencies which have arisen to pro- 
vide for the needs of preschool children is the nursery school Nursery 
schools attempt to provide necessary environment and gmdance for the 
development of chddren from two to five years of age Nursery schools 
also have been used extensively for research and as centers of demon- 
strauon of the best pracUces of child education and welfare In its best 
aspects this school is not a subsUtute for the home and must constantly 
correlate its work with that of home and parents It serves as a supple- 
ment to the home and helps parents to understand problems presented 
by their children In 1936, m thirty-five states, the District of Columbia, 
and Hawau, there were 285 nursery schools which reported to the 
United States Office of Education, excluding emergency nursery schools 
supported by federal rehef funds (there were 203 in 1932, and 157 in 
1930) The federal emergency nursery schools have been comparatively 
widespread, since they were authorized m October, 1933, about 2,000 
emergency nursery-school umts have been organized under the control 
of state and local pubhc-school systems 

Kmdergartens were first estabhshed as pubhc-school projects in St 
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Louu m 1873. For many yean prior to that umc, they were maintained 
both for the well-to-do and, through pnvatc donatioiii, for the children 
of poor parents Kmdcrgartcni, m general, attempt to do for children 
of four and five yean those thing* which nursery school* do for younger 
children The programj are djtfcrcat to some extent, largely because of 
the greater matunty of the chiMrcm Of the nearly 5/x>o/)oo children m 
the Umted State* of four and five year*; only ia.3 per cent were m 
kmdergarten* m 1934- Although there ha* been a tendency m some 
quarten to decry the landergartcn* and nursery school* a* expennve 
luxunci, there is general evidence to indicate that the result* more than 
justify the expenditure Children ronvmg such attention have an m 
creatmg abihty to adjust thcmsclve* to life situations. They represent a 
worth-while attempt to offset some of the mjury inflicted upon the 
child by modem urban famil y Ufc. 

Corudunon 

Until rather recently public mtcfcst m child welfare was restricted 
to the obviously handicapped child Public care, as well a* the organized 
care sponsored by pnvatc groups, was confined chiefly to children who 
were bomelesi, desotute, phytioUy or mentally defective^ or delinquent. 
Most of the child welfare programs of the past dealt largely with the 
dependent child. Even as late as 1909 we find that the pnnaples laid 
down by the first White House confo^cc dealt almost exclusively with 
dependent children. Largely as a result of the sUmulu* fumisbed by 
the Umted States Children s Bureau, which started to operate m 191a, 
the broader scope of child-welfare work began to be appreciated. It wa* 
realized then that there were <jn r a in cssentuls of nonn^ child care 
which were being neglected and that these dcfiacncic* needed attention 
just as much as did the welfare of the dependent child. Consequendy in 
the recommendations of the Washington Conference on Child Welfare 
in 1919 we find a statement of minimum standard* for the health, ed- 
ucation, and work of normal children, a* well as for the protection of 
special group* of handicapped children. 

Along with the extension of the meaning of the term “child welfare" 
there has come a second appreoadon, namely the importance and 
pro m ise of preventive work. In this, as m so man y other phases of its 
recent development, the child welfare movement has become more 
closely mtegrated with the whole soaal work movement As it has be- 
come incr easi ngly evident that economic mdividualmn has permitted 
the sacrifice of the Amcncan child to material prosperity, enure codes of 
laws, called children s codes, have been formulated and nude a part 
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of the statute law of most of our progressive states A more direct blow 
at the econormc causes of child-welfare problems, though still only a 
stopgap measure, was registered m the Social Security Act of 1935 The 
progress which has been made m child welfare in the present century 
has been apdy summarized by Father Paul Hanly Furfey as follows 

During the present century the State has taken a more mumate and 
efiecuve interest in the well-being of the child than ever before Public- 
health work has succeeded in adding several years to the child’s life The 
]uvenile court movement and mental hygiene have helped to combat dis- 
orders of conduct A totally new concepuon of public relief work has suc- 
ceeded m prevenung much child dependency and in treating the remamder 
m a more humane and wiser manner An altogether changed conception 
of the school has brought it into closer relationship with hfe and has been 
preparing the child for his vocation in a more adequate manner Alto- 
gether the newer mterest of the State in the social problems of childhood 
constitutes a most remarkable chapter m the Twentieth Century’s story 
of achievement 

It IS becoming mcreasingly evident, however, that the stopgap meas- 
ures of the past must he followed up by more fundamental reforms 
which will reach to the heart of our social order and so place the wel- 
fare of the enure group above that of the privileged and powerful few 
Thus we see that the subject of child welfare is integrated with the 
advocacy of sweepmg changes m our economic and pohucal system 
Recogmzmg that the child is the bridge to the future, social workers 
are strivmg to secure for every child what the wisest parent beheves to 
be necessary for his children Thus prevenuon, though costly at first, 
should m the long run prove to be a saving 

4 THE children’s CHARTER 

In 1930 probably the largest group of experts m the various branches 
of child care ever to gather in the naUonal capital assembled to consider 
the needs of children After listemng to many reports on present prog- 
ress and future meeds, this White House Conference on Child Health 
and ProtecUon composed a statement of ideals for the guidance of 
pracucal effort on behalf of American children, which, because of its 
importance, has been called the “children’s charter ” According to this 
set of standards, the rights of the child, the reahzaUon of which should 
be the aim of future child-welfare programs, are as follows 

I For every child spiritual and moral training to help him to stand firm 
under the pressure of life 


Social Problems of Childhood (The Macmdlan Company, New York, 1929), pages 1-2 
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Loms in 1873- For many years prior to that time, they were maintained 
both for the well-to-do and, through private donations, for the children 
of poor parents. Kindergartens, m general, attempt to do for ch il d r en 
of four and five years those thmgs which nursery schools do for younger 
children. The programs are different to some extent, largely b ec ause of 
the greater matunty of the children. Of the nearly 5,000,000 children m 
the Umted States of four and five years; only 12.3 per cent were m 
kindergartens m 1934- Although tl^c hai been a tendency in some 
quarters to decry the kindergartens and nursery schools as expensive 
luxuries, there is general evidence to mdicatc that the results more than 
)ustify the cxpenhturc. Children rccavmg such attention have an in- 
creasing ability to adjust themselves to life situanons. They rqjrescnt a 
worth-while attempt to offset some of the mjury inflicted upon the 
chilH by modem urban family life. 

Conclusion 

Untii rather recendy public mterest m child welfare was restricted 
to the obviously handicapped child Public care, as well as the organized 
care sponsored by private groups, was conflned chiefly to children who 
were homeless, desatute, physK^y or mentally defective, or delinquent. 
Most of the ghiM welfare programs of the past dealt largely with the 
dependent child. Even as Late as 1909 we find that the pnnaples laid 
down by the first White House conference dealt exclusively vnth 

dependent children- Largely as a result of the stimulus furnished by 
the Umted States Childrens Bureau, which started to operate m 191a, 
the broader scope of duM welfare work began to be appreciated. It was 
realized then that there were f rr t J in of normal rhild care 

which were being neglected and that these dcfiacnacs needed attention 
just as much as did the welfare of the dependent child. Consequently in 
the recommendations of the Washington Conference on Child Welfare 
m 1919 find a statement of minimnm standards for the health, ed- 
ucation, and work of normal children, as well as for the protection of 
special groups of handicapped children. 

Along with the extension of the meaning of the term “child welfare" 
there has come a second apprcoatioa, namely the importance and 
pro mi se of preventive ^vo^k. In this, as m so man y other phases of lU 
recent development, the child wclfiirc movement has b^mc more 
closely mtegrated with the whole social work movemenL As it has be 
come mcrcasingly evident that economic individualism has permitted 
the sacrifice of the American child to matenal proipeniy, entire codes of 
laws, call ed children s codes, have br^ formulated and made a part 
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of the progressive states A more direct blow 

at the causes of child-welfare problems, though still only a 

stopgap rneasure, was registered m the Social Security Act of 1935 The 
procuress ^ welfare m the present century 

hasl^een summarized by Father Paul Hanly Furfey as follows: 

the present century the State has taken a more mtunate and 
egec^ye^nterest m the well-being of the child than ever before Pubhc- 
health succeeded m adding several years to the child’s life The 

luvenile (r°^ movement and mentd hygiene have helped to combat dis- 
orders of conduct A totally new conception of pubhc relief work has suc- 
ceeded m preventmg much child dependency and in treating the remamder 
in a mor^ humane and wiser manner An altogether changed concepUon 
of the scP°°^ brought it mto closer relauonship with life and has been 
mg child for his vocation in a more adequate manner Alto- 
gether tW^ newer interest of the State m the social problems of childhood 
constitute^ a most remarkable chapter m the Twentieth Century’s story 
of achievP°^e°t“ 

It is mcreasmgly evident, however, that the stopgap meas- 
ures of must be followed up by more fundamental reforms 

which w^ reach to the heart of our social order and so place the wel- 
fare of tl^^ enure group above that of the privileged and powerful few 
Thus wr subject of child welfare is mtegrated with the 

advocacy sweepmg changes m our economic and pohucal system 
Recogm^^S that the child is the bridge to the future, social workers 
are striving secure for every child what the wisest parent beheves to 
be neces'J^y children Thus prevenUon, though costly at j&rst, 

should id prove to be a savmg 

4 THE children’s CHARTER 

In 193P probably the largest group of experts in the various branches 
of child gather m the nauonal capital assembled to consider 

the need^ children After hstemng to many reports on present prog- 
ress and future needs, this White House Conference on Child Health 
and Prof^^^un composed a statement of ideals for the guidance of 
pracucal effort on behalf of American children, which, because of its 
importari^^’ been called the “children’s charter ” According to this 
set of staP*^^*^®’ rights of the child, the reahzaUon of which should 
be the ai°^ future child-welfare programs, are as follows 

I For child spiritual and moral traming to help hiirt to stand firm 
under the pressure of life 
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Loms m 1873. For many yean pnor to that time, they were maintained 
both for the wcll-nxlo and, through private donation*, for the children 
of poor parent*. Kindergarten*, m general, attempt to do for children 
of hiur and five yean tho»c thing* which nursery school* do for younger 
chil dren The program* arc different to some extent, largely because of 
the greater maturity of the children. Of the nearly ^fioofioo children m 
the Umted Stale* of four and five year*; only 1x3 per cent were in 
kindergarten* m 1934* Although there ha* been a tendency in some 
quarten to decry the kmdergarten* and nursery school* a* expennve 
luiuncs, there 1* general cvideucc to indicate that the result* more than 
justify the expenditure. Children receiving »uch attention have an in- 
creasmg abihty to ad]u*t them*clve* to hfe ntuanons. They represent a 
worth-while attempt to off»a some of the injury inflicted upon the 
child by modem urban family life. 

Coruiusian 

Until rather recently pubbe mterest m child welfare wa* rc*tnacd 
to the obvioudy handicapped child, Puhhc care, as well a* the organized 
care sponsored by private groups, wa* confined chiefly to children who 
were bomcle**, destitute, physic^y or mentally defective, or delinquent 
Most of the child welfare program* of the past dealt largely with die 
dependent child. Even a* Late a* 1909 we find that the pnnaples laid 
down by the firtt White House confcrcDcc dealt almost exclusively with 
dependent children L^gcly as a result of the stimulu* furnished by 
the Umted State* Children s Bureau, which started to operate m 1912, 
the broader scope of child welfare work began to be appreciated- It was 
realized theu that there were certain essential* of normal child care 
which were bemg neglected and that these dcfiacnacs needed attention 
just a* much a* did the welfare of the dependent child Consequently, to 
the recommendations of the Washington Conference on Child Welfare 
m 1919 we find a statement of nunim iim standard* for the health, cd- 
ucauon, and work of normal chiMren, a* well a* for the protection of 
*pcaal group* of handicapped children. 

Along with the extension of the minin g of the term “child Nvclfarc" 
there ha* come a second apprcoation, namely the importance and 
promise of preventive work. In this, a* m so many other phases of it* 
recent development, the child welfare movement has become more 
closel y mtegrated with the whole social-work movement. A* it ha* be- 
come incrcatmgly evident that economic mdividuahsm ha* pentutted 
the sacrifice of the American child to material prosperity, entire code* of 
laws, called children s codes, have been formulated and made a part 
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o£ the statute law of most of our progressive states A more direct blow 
at the economic causes of child-welfare problems, though still only a 
stopgap measure, was registered m the Social Security Act of 1935 The 
progress which has been made m child welfare m the present century 
has been aptly summarized by Father Paul Hanly Furfey as follows. 

During the present century the State has taken a more intimate and 
elective mterest m the well-being of the child than ever before Public- 
health work has succeeded m adding several years to the child’s hfe The 
juvenile court movement and mental hygiene have helped to combat dis- 
orders of conduct A totally new concepuon of public relief work has suc- 
ceeded m preventmg much child dependency and in treatmg the remainder 
in a more humane and wiser manner An altogether changed conception 
of the school has brought it mto closer relationship with life and has been 
preparing the child for his vocation in a more adequate manner Alto- 
gether the newer mterest of the State m the social problems of childhood 
constitutes a most remarkable chapter m the Twentieth Century’s story 
of achievement^® 

It IS becoming mcreasingly evident, however, that the stopgap meas- 
ures of the past must be followed up by more fundamental reforms 
which will reach to the heart of our social order and so place the wel- 
fare of the entire group above that of the privileged and powerful few. 
Thus we see that the subject of child welfare is mtegrated with the 
advocacy of sweepmg changes in our economic and pohtical system 
Recogmzmg that the child is the bridge to the future, social workers 
are strivmg to secure for every child what the wisest parent beheves to 
be necessary for his children Thus prevention, though costly at first, 
should m the long run prove to be a saving 

4. THE CHUDREN’s CHARTER 

In 1930 probably the largest group of experts m the various branches 
of child care ever to gather m the national capital assembled to consider 
the needs of children After hstemng to many reports on present prog- 
ress and future needs, this White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection composed a statement of ideals for the guidance of 
practical effort on behalf of American children, which, because of its 
importance, has been caUed the "children’s charter ” According to this 
set of standards, the rights of the child, the realization of which should 
be the aim of future child-welfare programs, are as follows 

I For every child spiritual and moral training to help him to stand firm 
under the pressure of hfe 
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Louis m 1873. For many years prior to that time, they were maintamed 
both for the well-to-do and, through private donanons, for the children 
of poor parents. Kindcrgartcni, m general, attempt to do for children 
of four and five years those thmgs which nursery schools do for younger 
children. The programs arc different to some C3:tcnt, largely because of 
the greater maturity of the children. Of the nearly ^floojxn children m 
the Umted States of four and five years, only 12.3 per cent were in 
kmdcrgartcni m 1934. Although there has been a tendency m some 
quarters to decry the lundcrgartcns and nursery schools as expensive 
luiunci, there is general evidence to mdicatc that the results more than 
justify the expenditure. Children receiving such attention have an m 
creasing ability to adjust themselves to life situations. They represent a 
worth-while attempt to offset some of the injury inflicted upon the 
child by modem urban family life. 

Conclusion 

UncJ rather recently public interest m child welfare was restricted 
to the obviously handicapped child. Public care, as well as the organized 
care sponsored by pnvatc groups, vras confined chiefly to children who 
were homeless, desatuce, phys^y or mentally defective, or delinquent. 
Most of the child welfare programs of the past dealt largely with the 
dependent chilA Even as late as 1909 we find that the pfTnaples laid 
down by the first White House conference dealt almost exclusively with 
dependent children. Largely as a result of the stimulus furnished by 
the Umted States Children s Bureau, which started to operate m 1913, 
the broader scope of child welfare work began to be appreciated. It was 
realized then that there were certain essendals of normal child care 
which were bemg neglected and that tbrtg dcfiocnacs needed attention 
just as much as did the w elfar e of the dependent child- Consequently m 
the recommendations of the Washington Conference on Child Welfare 
m 1919 wc find a statement of minimum standards for the health, cd- 
ucaooa, and work of normal children, as well as for the protection of 
special groups of handicapped children. 

Along with the extension of the meaning of the term “child wclfiirc" 
there has come a second apprcciatioQ, namely the importance and 
promise of preventive work. In this, as m so man y other phases of its 
recen t development, the child welfare movement become more 
closely mt^rated with the whole soaal work roovemenL As it has be 
come mcreaiingly evident that economic individualism has permitted 
the sacrifice of the American child to prosperity entire codes of 

laws, ca ll ed children s codes, have been formulated and made a part 
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of the statute law of most of our progressive states A more du-ect blow 
at the economic causes of child-welfare problems, though sail only a 
stopgap measure, was registered m the Social Security Act of 1935 The 
progress which has been made in child welfare in the present century 
has been apdy summarized by Father Paul Hanly Furfey as follows 

During the present century the State has taken a more inumate and 
elective interest in the ivell-being of the child than ever before Public- 
health work has succeeded in adding several years to the child’s life The 
juvenile court movement and mental hygiene have helped to combat dis- 
orders of conduct A totally new concepuon of public relief work has suc- 
ceeded in prevenung much child dependency and in treating the remainder 
m a more humane and wiser manner An altogether changed concepuon 
of the school has brought it into closer relationship with life and has been 
preparing the child for his vocation in a more adequate manner Alto- 
gether the newer interest of the State in the social problems of childhood 
consututes a most remarkable chapter in the Twentieth Century’s story 
of achievement^® 

It IS becommg increasingly evident, however, that the stopgap meas- 
ures of the past must be followed up by more fundamental reforms 
which will reach to the heart of our social order and so place the wel- 
fare of the enure group above that of the privileged and powerful few 
Thus we see that the subject of child welfare is integrated with the 
advocacy of sweeping changes m our economic and pohucal system 
Recogmzmg that the child is the bridge to the future, social workers 
are strivmg to secure for every child what the wisest parent beheves to 
be necessary for his chddren Thus prevenuon, though costly at first, 
should m the long run prove to be a saving 

4. THE children’s CHARTER 

In 1930 probably the largest group of experts in the various branches 
of child care ever to gather in the nauonal capital assembled to consider 
the needs of children After listemng to many reports on present prog- 
ress and future needs, this White House Conference on Child Health 
and ProtecUon composed a statement of ideals for the guidance of 
pracucal effort on behalf of American children, which, because of its 
importance, has been called the “children’s charter ” According to this 
set of standards, the rights of the child, the reahzaUon of which should 
be the aim of future child-welfare programs, are as follows 

r For every child spiritual and moral training to help him to stand firm 
under the pressure of life 
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Louis in 1873. For many yean prior to that tunc, they were maintaincH 
both for the wcU-ttnlo and, through private donationi, for the children 
of poor parents. Kindergarten*, m general, attempt to do for ch il d r en 
of four and five year* those thmg* which nursery school* do for younger 
children- The program* arc difieieat to some extent, largely because of 
the greater maturity of the children. Of the nearly 5,000,000 children in 
the United State* of four and five year*; only ia.3 per cent were m 
kmdergarten* in 1934- Althou^ there ha* been a tendency in some 
quarter* to dca7 the kindergarten* and nursery school* a* expensive 
hminc*, there i* general evidence to indicate that the results more than 
justify the expenditure. Ciuldrcn receiving luch attention have an in* 
crcaimg abihty to adjust thcmsclvc* to hfo situations. They icpicscnt a 
worth-while attempt to offset some of the mjury inflicted upon the 
child by modem urban family life. 

Conduston 

Until rather recently pubhc interest m child welfare was rotneted 
to the obviouily handicapped child, Pubhc care, a* well as the organized 
care sponsored by private groups, was confined chiefly to children who 
were homeless, destitute, physically or mentallv defective, or delinquent. 
Most of the child welfare programs of the past dealt largely with the 
dependent child. Even as late as 1909 we find that the principle* laid 
down by the first White House conference dealt almost exclusively with 
dependent children- Largely as a result of the stimulus furnished by 
the United State* Children s Bureau, which started to operate m 191^ 
the broader scope of duld-wclfarc work began to be apprcaated- It was 
realized then that thac were certain essential* of normal child care 
which wer e being neglected and that these dcfiaencics needed attcntton 
just a* much as did the welfare of the dependent child. Consequently in 
the recommendation* of the Washington Conference on Child Wdhirc 
in 1919 we find a statement of minimum standards for the health, ed- 
ucation, and work of normal children, as well as for the protection of 
special groups of handicapped children. 

Along with the extension of the meaning of the tenn “child welfare* 
there has come a second appreciation, namely the importance and 
promise of preventive work. In this, as m so many other phase* of its 
recent development, the child welfare movement ha* become more 
ckttcly integrated with the whole soaal-work movement. A* it ha* be- 
come increasingly evident that economic individualum ha* pcrraiticd 
the sacrifice of the American child to material prosperity entire code* of 
laws, called children s codes, have been formulated and made a p*rt 
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standard of living and the security of a stable income as the surest safe- 
guard agamst soaal handicaps 

XVT For every child protection against labor that stunts growth, either 
physical or mental, that limits education, that deprives children of the 
right of comradeship, of play, and of ]oy 

XVII For every rural child as satisfactory schoohng and health services 
as for the aty child, and an extension to rural families of social, recrea- 
tional, and cultural facihues 

XVIII To supplement the home and the school in the traming of 
youth, and to return to them those interests of which modern hfe tends to 
cheat children, every stimulation and encouragement should be given to 
the extension and development of the voluntary youth orgamzations 

XIX To make everywhere available these mimmum protections of the 
health and welfare of children, there should be a district, county, or com- 
mumty orgamzation for health, education, and welfare, with full-time of- 
ficials, coordinatmg with a state-ivide program which will be responsive 
to a nation-wide service of general information, statistics, and saentific 
research This should mclude 

(a) Trained, full-time public health officials, with pubhc health nurses, 
samtary inspection, and laboratory workers 

(b) Available hospital beds 

(c) Full-time pubhc welfare service for the relief, aid, and guidance of 
children m speaal need due to poverty, misfortune, or behavior 
difficulties, and for the protection of children from abuse, neglect, 
exploitation, or moral hazard 

FOR EVERY CHILD THESE RIGHTS, REGARDLESS OF RACE, OR COLOR, OR SITUA- 
TION, WHEREVER HE MAY LIVE UNDER THE PROTECTION OF THE AMERICAN FLAG 
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IL For c Tcry chfld iifldcfttanding and die guarding of his pcrsooility 
as his most precious ngbt. 

TP For every child a hnmr and that love and security which a home 
provides and bn that rhi\A who must receive foster care, the nearest suhso- 
tute for his own home, 

IV For every child full preparaaon for his birth his mother recaving 
prenatal, natal and postnatal care, and the establishment of such protccCTc 
measures as will malcg childbeanng safor 

V For cwcTj child health protection from birth through adolescence, 
mi HiiHing periodical health examinations and where aecd^ care of spe 
cialists and hospital treatment, regular dental examinations and care of the 
treth protective and preventive measures against communicable diseases 
the insuring of pure mod, pure milk and pure water 

VI For every rhilH from birth through adolescence, promotion of 

indudmg health instruction aikl a health program, wl^csome phyv 
seal a^ mental r e cr eation, with teachers and I^d^ adeemately trained. 

Vn For every child a dwdhng place safe, samtary and wholesome, with 
reasonable pnmsioaj for privacy free from conditions which tend to thwart 
his development and a home environment harmonious and ennrhing 
Vm. For every child a schotJ which is safe from hararda, sanitary 
properly equipped lighted, and ven t ila te d For younger childitai nursery 
schcKiJj and kindergartetu to supplement home care. 

DC. For ev ery a community which recognizes anij plarn for his 
protects him against physical dangers, mo^ hazards, and du ea>* 
pron^ him wuh tafr and wholesome pTaecs for play and recrcanon and 
mflkrm pTOVisioa for hu cultural and social needs. 

X. For every child an eduation which, through the discovery and dc 
vfjn pment of hij individual abihtics, prepares him for hfej ■nH through 
tramio^ and v tvhnfLfll guidance prepares him for a hvmg which will 
yield him the rnflTimnm of satufocoon. 

XI For every rhnH *uch teaching and training as will prepare him for 
successful parenthood, home-makmg, and the nghts of atizenship and, 
for parents, supplementary tr aining to fit tti^m to di*^! wisely with the 
problems of parenthood. 

YTT For ev e r y child education for safety and protection against aca 
dents to which modem conditions subject him — those to which be is di- 
rectly exposed and those which, through loss or maiming of his parents 
him mdlTCCtiy 

XUI For every child who 11 Uiod, deah cnpplcd or otherwise phyn 
cally handicapped and for the chfld who is mentally handicapped, such 
measures as will eady discover and diagnose his handicap, provide care 
and treatment, and to tram htm that he may become an awr to society 
rather than a habihty Expenses of these servuxs should be borne pubhdy 
where they cannot be pnTately met. 

XIV For every child who u m confiiet with soacty the right to be dealt 
with intclhgcnily as society s charge, not soacty 1 outcast with the home, 
the school the Aurch, the court and the msntunon when nrrded shaped 
to return him whenever possible to the normal stream of hfc. 

XV For every child the nght to grow up m a family wuh an adequate 
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standard of living and the secunty of a stable income as the surest safe- 
guard against social handicaps 

XVI For every child protection against labor that stunts growth, either 
physical or mental, that limits education, that deprives children of the 
right of comradeship, of play, and of joy 

XVII For every rural child as sausfactory schoolmg and health services 
as for the aty child, and an extension to rural families of social, recrea- 
tional, and cultural facilities 

XVIII To supplement the home and the school in the traming of 
youth, and to return to them those interests of which modern life tends to 
cheat children, every stimulation and encouragement should be given to 
the extension and development of the voluntary youth organizations 

XIX To make everywhere available these minimum protections of the 
health and welfare of children, there should be a district, county, or com- 
mumty organizauon for health, education, and welfare, with full-time of- 
ficials, coordinating with a state-wide program which will be responsive 
to a nation-wide service of general information, statistics, and scientific 
research This should include 

(a) Trained, full-time public health ofiGcials, with pubhc health nurses, 
samtary mspection, and laboratory workers 

(b) Available hospital beds 

(c) Full-time public welfare service for the relief, aid, and guidance of 
children in special need due to poverty, misfortune, or behavior 
difficulties, and for the protection of children from abuse, neglect, 
exploitation, or moral hazard 

FOR EVERY CHIU) THESE RIGHTS, REGARDLESS OF RACE, OR COLOR, OR SITUA- 
TION, WHEREVER HE MAY LIVE UNDER THE PROTECTION OF THE AMERICAN FLAG 
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